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Practice  and  Precept 


50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
December  27,  1905. 

The  meeting  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference  took 
place  this  year  in  London,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  It  is  true  that  a  formal 
gathering  of  this  kind  lacks  something  of  the  per- 
sonal touch  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  welcome 
which  is  from  time  to  time  extended  to  the  head- 
masters by  a  public  school,  but  there  is  nothing  lost 
from  the  point  of  view  of  business.  The  chief 
problem  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  the  inspection 
of  secondary  schools,  and,  although  an  impression 
seems  to  be  abroad  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  bugbear,  there  was  hardly  a  dissentient  voice 
raised  as  to  its  cordial  acceptance  in  principle. 

It  is  only  in  the  matter  of  details  that  points  of 
divergence  arose,  but  the  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  inspection  should  only  be  resorted  to  at 
rare  intervals,  and  should  be  conducted  on  generous 
and  sympathetic  lines.     The  school's  work  should 


be  as  little  disturbed  as  possible,  and  the  assistant 
masters  should  not  be  asked  to  devote  the  precious 
hours  of  their  leisure  time  to  the  compilation  of 
elaborate  tables  and  statistics.  Inspection  should 
be  combined  with  examination  ;  the  former  deals 
with  the  machinery  of  education,  and  the  latter  with 
its  products,  and  neither  can  be  complete  without 
the  other.  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  harrying  small  schools  :  "  intellec- 
tual methods  and  results  are  of  greater  value  than 
material  equipment  and  appliances " — a  timely 
rebuke  to  the  Board  for  their  rather  too  servile 
devotion  to  the  study  of  mensuration  and  the 
provision  of  scientific  apparatus. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Board  of  Education  do  not 
desire  to  force  inspection  upon  secondary  schools, 
but  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  times  is  in  this 
direction.  Already  the  War  Office,  with  a  singular 
aptitude  for  marring  the  best  intentions  by  their 
methods  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  has  practi- 
cally obliged  schools  which  prepare  boys  for 
direct  commissions  to  submit  to  inspection  ;  and 
in  the  end  the  school  which  refuses  the  test  will 
have  to  go  under.     As  a  concession  to  the  old  and 
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intimate  relations  which  have  existed  between  the 
public  schools  and  the  older  Universities,  an  in- 
spection under  their  auspices  will  be  accepted  in 
place  of  that  of  the  Board.  This  is  so  much  to  the 
good,  and  it  may  be  that  uniformity  in  these  matters 
is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  aimed  at. 

Who,  then,  will  refuse  to  be  inspected  ?  Schools 
like  Rugby  will,  we  understand,  still  continue  to 
hold  out  against  it,  sheltering  themselves  behind 
the  plea  of  noblesse  oblige.  But  we  feel  sure  that 
this  aloofness  will  disappear  in  time.  The  case 
of  the  small  grammar  school  is  different.  For  what- 
ever purpose  the  inspection  is  invited  (and  in  no 
case  is  it  obligatory,  except  in  the  instance  of  schools 
who  wish  to  compete  for  Army  commissions  through 
the  medium  of  the  leaving  examination),  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  huge  bill  presented  for  structural  altera- 
tions before  the  formal  recognition  of  the  school  is 
effected ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  find 
the  money.  Unless  some  consideration  is  shown 
for  these  struggling  establishments,  we  are  afraid 
that  in  the  end  they  will  be  submerged.  And  this, 
too,  when  no  available  means  for  educating  our 
young  people,  particularly  our  teachers,  should  be 
lightly  thrown  aside. 

Still  one  further  point  is  deserving  of  notice  — 
a  point  which  was  strangely  neglected  by  the  Con- 
ference. Who  are  to  be  the  inspectors  ?  It  is  very 
important  that  the  duty  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  incompetent  men,  and  yet  what  do  we 
hear  on  every  side  of  us  just  now  ?  The  young  man 
who  has  gained  a  scholarship  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
talks  airily  more  suo  of  the  career  he  intends  to 
choose,  and  he  has  selected,  forsooth,  that  of  a 
secondary  inspector  !  I  f  the  Board  of  Education 
does  anything  to  foster  this  idea,  they  will  do 
infinite  harm.  What  is  wanted  for  the  post  is  a 
man  of  tried  experience  in  teaching.  Details  of 
building  construction  may  be  left  to  an  architect  ; 
but  il  we  want  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  matter 
of  instruction,  we  must  take  the  old  teacher  as  our 
helper.  And  not  the  pedant,  not  the  man  who  has 
learned  all  about  education  from  a  printed  book, 
but  he  who  has  studied  young  pupils  and  classwork 
at  first  hand  and  by  close  acquaintance. 

WHEN  the  Board  of  Education  handed  over  the 
control  of  all  kinds  of  instruction  to  the  local  authori- 
with  an  intimation  thai  the  first  step  was  to 
co-ordinate,  the}  naturally  found  themselves  faced 
by  tlic  ii"  essity  oi  some  reorganisation  of  their  own 
inspectorate  in  consequence.     In  their  report  for  the 


past  year,  which  has  recently  been  published,  it  is 
explained  how  this  has  been  done.  There  are  now 
five  groups,  who  deal  with  the  five  different  classes 
of  schools,  and  their  work  is  extended  over  as  wide 
an  area  as  is  consistent  with  an  adequate  study  of 
their  own  particular  type  of  school  :  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  prevent  their  getting  into  a  groove, 
they  will  be  passed  periodically  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another.  But  reorganisation  is  not  all  : 
more  secondary  school  inspectors  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  one  especially  for  rural  education  ; 
while  the  staff  of  women  has  been  increased  numeri- 
cally and  raised  to  a  higher  status. 

The  first  care  of  the  latter  body  has  been  to  con- 
sider the  teaching  of  cookery,  which  was  rather 
severely  commented  upon  by  the  committee  on 
physical  deterioration  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
inquiries  will  result  in  some  system  which  will  bear 
more  relation  to  the  actual  life  of  the  poorer  classes 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  And  what  of 
the  problem  of  underfed  children  ?  It  seems  for 
the  present  to  have  been  passed  over  at  headquarters  ; 
but  our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  the 
Lancet  of  October  28  on  the  feeding  of  school  children 
in  Switzerland,  which  might  safely  be  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  The  Swiss  people 
have  faced  the  question  boldly,  and  not  only  do 
they  defray  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  meals 
for  those  who  want  them,  but  even  provide  boots 
and  clothing.  The  benefactions  are  usually  dis- 
guised in  some  way,  and  every  care  is  taken  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  a  family  is  dependent  upon 
charity.  Of  course  the  whole  question  bristles  with 
difficulty,  but  we  can  learn  even  from  the  mistakes 
of  others  ;  and  we  shall  have  to  tackle  the  same 
problem  ourselves  before  long. 

We  can  only  allude  to  a  few  of  the  doings  of  the 
office  of  special  inquiries,  but  the  agreement  made 
for  the  interchange  of  our  teachers  with  those  of 
France  and  Prussia  is  worthy  of  another  mention  ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  record  that  headmasters  and 
mistresses  are  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
in  increasing  numbers.  In  this  connection  it  may 
not  be  inopportune  to  draw  our  readers'  attention 
to  a  letter  in  the  correspondence  column  of  our 
present  issue.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Admiralty 
are  sending  some  of  their  paymasters'  clerks  abroad 
under  the  cegis  of  the  director  of  this  scheme.  The 
Gilchrist  Trustees  also  think  highly  of  it,  and  have 
offered  to  give  assistance  to  schools  which  are  unable 
to  appoint  a  foreign  conversation  teacher  owing  to 
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lack  of  funds,  the  nomination  for  such  grant  being 
made  through  the  Board  ;  and  they  also  are  pre- 
pared to  give  small  bursaries  to  teachers  who  are 
unable  of  themselves  to  defray  the  expenses  incidental 
to  a  year's  sojourn  abroad. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  tendency  in  secondary 
schools  to  drop  Greek,  the  Board  is  collecting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  means  taken  by  those  of  the  best 
type  to  provide  an  education  which  gives  sufficient 
attention  to  humane  studies.  The  report  on  Harrow 
has  already  appeared,  and  will  be  followed  by 
others.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  effort  of  our 
organisers  to  move  upwards,  and  hope  that  the 
inquiry  will  eventually  permeate  as  far  as  our 
Universities  :  it  seems  strange  that  an  official  pub- 
lication of  this  importance  should  be  practically 
silent  about  the  condition  of  the  upper  strata  of 
our  educational  world.  The  process  of  absorbing 
the  secondary  schools  into  the  national  system  can 
only  be  gradual,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
"  recognition  "  is  going  on  apace,  the  number  of 
schools  which  have  applied  for  it  being  three  times 
as  large  as  it  was  five  years  ago. 

The  foundation  of  a  pension  fund  for  teachers  in 
American  colleges,  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  laid,  gives 
rise  to  a  good  many  reflections  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  To  attract  the  proper  people  to  the 
teaching  profession  we  shall  have  to  offer  additional 
security  of  tenure  ;  and  a  prospect  of  something  to 
fall  back  upon  when  the  time  comes  for  retirement 
may  help  to  inspire  contentment  with  the  very  in- 
adequate remuneration  which  the  teacher  receives 
from  year  to  year.  As  the  matter  stands  at  present 
there  are  very  few  schools  where  a  man  is  allowed 
to  stay  after  the  age  of  sixty  :  indeed,  it  seldom 
happens  that  he  is  permitted  to  remain  so  long. 
And  when  he  is  shown  the  door,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
It  is  usually  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  any 
provision  out  of  his  princely  salary  ;  and  he  drifts 
along,  earning  a  precarious  existence  on  private 
tuition  at  starvation  rates,  with  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  the  workhouse.  If  by  any  mischance 
he  has  had  the  temerity  to  marry,  his  case  is  more 
hopeless  still.  But  let  us  look  abroad  for  a  moment. 
As  long  ago  as  1688  we  read  that  a  widows'  fund 
was  started  at  Marburg,  in  Germany,  of  which  every 
professor  was  obliged  to  become  a  member  :  and 
the  principle  has  gone  on  extending  and  solidifying 
until  practically  every  teacher  under  State  control 
is  settled  in  life  as  soon  as  he  has  given,  say,  ten 
years  of  service  to  his  employers.  Not  only  is  he 
himself  provided  for  in  his  old  age,  but  if  he  dies 


his  wife  and  children  are  looked  after.  Nor  is  this 
merely  the  case  in  Germany  :  France  also  puts  her 
teachers  on  the  level  of  civil  servants  and  treats 
them  accordingly.  There  is  no  need  to  point  the 
moral  :  if  something  of  the  sort  were  done  in  our 
country  we  should  not  hear  so  much  about  the 
instruction  of  our  young  people  being  in  incom- 
petent hands. 

The  Irish  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  finds 
itself  in  a  serious  difficulty  at  the  present  time  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  the  group  system  it  has  adopted 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  groups  are  four 
— Classical,  Mathematical,  Modern  Literary,  and 
Experimental  Science — and  every  candidate  enter- 
ing, whether  for  pass  or  honours,  has  to  specify  one 
of  these  groups  for  examination.  Now  it  has  been 
found  practically  impossible  to  work  this  system. 
The  groups  overlap,  for  while  there  are  two  special 
or — as  they  are  called — main  subjects  in  each  group, 
a  candidate  must  pass  in  six,  and  constantly  takes 
subjects  which  render  him  eligible  in  more  groups 
than  one.  The  Board  has  recognised  this  in  previous 
years  by  giving  pass  students  a  pass  in  another  group 
if  eligible,  where  they  failed  in  the  one  chosen,  and 
in  the  present  year  have  actually  awarded  exhibi- 
tions to  candidates  in  groups  different  from  the 
one  selected.  Thus  the  attempt  to  shepherd  boys 
and  girls  into  different  pens  has  broken  down. 
Several  fundamental  reasons  could  be  given. 
Schools  are  not  adapted  to  the  group  system.  The 
specialisation  comes  too  early,  the  ordinary  subjects 
taken  up  run  counter  to  it.  The  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  at  a  prize  distribution  in  December, 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  fifth  group  for  ordinary 
candidates.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  direction  to 
look  for  a  solution.  The  prime  element  in  any  solu- 
tion must  be  simplicity.  We  suggest  one  as  follows  : 
First,  the  present  group  system  might  remain  for 
prizes  and  exhibitions,  provided  that  a  candidate 
should  either  not  be  compelled  to  select  a  group  at  all, 
but  be  placed  by  the  Board  after  the  examination 
in  the  group  in  which  he  has  done  best,  or  be  allowed 
to  select  more  than  one  group.  But  the  whole 
system  of  groups  should  be  abolished  for  pass  candi- 
dates. They  should  all  be  required  to  pass  in  six 
subjects,  thus:  (1)  English  literature  and  composi- 
tion ;  (2)  Latin  or  French  or  German ;  (3)  one 
Mathematical  subject ;  (4)  experimental  science  or 
a  second  language  (ancient  or  modern)  or  a  second 
mathematical  subject,  and  (5)  and  (6)  two  others. 
We  venture  to  think  the  problem  must  be  met  in 
some  such  way  as  this. 
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Points  about  Public  Schools 


A  Causerie 


By  S.  E.  W. 


One  of  my  most  vivid  impressions  of  last  summer  holidays 
was  Sir  Richard  J  ebb's  address  on  University  Education 
and  National  Life.  A  Monday  morning  near  the  end 
of  term  brought  the  news  of  his  death — a  shock  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  to  thousands  of  men  and  boys  connected 
with  the  classical  work  of  fifth  and  sixth  forms  through- 
out our  public  schools.  So  here  am  I  in  the  Christmas 
holidays  musing  for  an  hour  on  my  great  indebtedness 
to  R.  C.  J  ebb.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  when,  in  connection  with 
some  particularly  brilliant  fair  copy  or  interpretation 
of  Sophocles,  I  first  heard  his  name  ;  and  since  that  time 
no  influence  in  the  domain  of  classical  lore  has  been  more 
persistent  or  insistent  with  me  than  his.  One  turns 
over  the  Oxford  text  of  Sophocles  annotated  during  the 
three  last  years  of  school  life  only  to  find  how  much  of 
Jebb's  scholarship  a  wise  instructor  saw  fit  to  hand  down 
to  our  expanding  intelligences.  Then  again,  how 
careful  we  were  to  choose  for  Mods  those  plays  which 
had  already  formed  part  of  his  monumental  labours. 
All  those  notes  and  introductions,  let  us  freely  confess, 
we  could  not  hope  to  attain  to,  but  during  long  hours  of 
lamp-light  in  college  rooms,  while  we  read  and  wondered 
and  selected  for  ourselves,  surely  we  perceived  some 
modest  little  of  the  fine  aroma  of  consummate  scholar- 
ship and  taste.  Fortune  took  me  to  the  Greek  class  at 
Glasgow  for  a  brief  experience  two  years  after  Professor 
J  ebb  had  been  transferred  to  the  Regius  Professorship 
at  Cambridge,  but  I  remember  how  potent  was  the 
tradition  of  the  name  and  fame  of  the  editor  of  Sophocles 
on  the  Clyde.  Back  at  school  work  I  was  ever  and  anon 
brought  into  relation  with  the  genius  of  Jebb,  either  by 
way  of  his  little  book  on  Homer  or  some  Latin  Hexa- 
meter version  culled,  perhaps,  from  his  earlier  efforts  in 
the  Sertum  Carthusianum.  Thin  the  preparation  of  the 
lesson  of  a  hundred  lines  of  some  play  of  Sophocles. 
Many  were  the  temptations  for  a  busy  master  to  resort 
to  abridged  editions,  but  never  yet  have  I  been  able — 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  reading  of  a  play — to  content 
H  with  anything  less  than  the  whole  of  Jebb. 
From  two  to  three  hours  of  preparation  for  such  lessons  is 
an  average  of  my  weekly  communings  with  Jebb.  And 
my  experiences  could,  doubtless,  be  multiplied  by 
thousands.  How  vast  an  influence  then  on  his  own 
and  future  generations  has  been  exercised  by  the  thought 
and  taste  of  this  greatest  of  modern  English  scholars  ! 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  at  present  accurately  to 
place  him  in  the  goodly  hierarchy  of  humanists  ;  still  no 
harm  can  come  from  following  the  humour  of  the  moment 
and  trying  roughly  to  set  him  among  the  erudite  .  nd 
wise  of  a  thousand  years.  Petrarch,  Muretus,  Erasmus, 
I.inacre,  Buchanan,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Bentley,  Porson, 
Wolf,  Ribbeck,  Madvig,  Conington — these  are  the 
names   of   some   of   the   heroes   with   whom   a   modern 


Lucian  might  depict  Jebb  as  worthily  consorting  at  the 
banquet  of  the  blest.  Exactly  what  elements  of  scholar- 
ship Jebb  derives  from  his  different  predecessors  were 
long  indeed  to  tell,  but  he  is  so  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  position  of  the  best  modern  English  scholarship 
that  it  is  worth  while  generally  to  indicate  the  simples 
that  go  to  make  the  compound. 

The  humanism  of  Jebb,  then,  has  little  to  do  with  the 
mistaken  and  pedantic  industry  of  the  Byzantine  scholars 
who  toiled  at  the  Greek  writers  from  the  seventh  century 
to  the  fourteenth.  Into  the  Attic  orators,  into  Sophocles, 
into  Bacchylides  he  infused  a  pulsing  vitality ;  he 
reached  down  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the  written 
word,  and  cultivated  an  enthusiasm  for  the  spirit. 
Flattered  by  Jebb's  respect  and  insight,  Greek  orators 
and  dramatists  have  yielded  to  twentieth-century 
England  the  pith  of  the  message  they  delivered  to  very 
different  hearers  twenty-four  centuries  back.  Greece 
has  left  us  poetry  and  thought,  science  and  philosophy  : 
a  Jebb  may  apprehend  some  large  portion  of  such  an 
inheritance  of  ideas,  and,  by  making  himself  master  of 
the  dignity  and  grace  of  the  English  language,  may 
expound  them  to  the  English  people.  A  Jebb  may 
interpret  accurately  through  the  medium  of  a  thoroughly 
disciplined  mind,  such  as  you  may  have  ample  evidence 
of  in  the  caution  underlying  those  Sophoclean  notes. 
But  what  a  variety  of  excellences  must  needs  go  to  the 
making  of  such  an  interpreter  !  The  scientific  bent  for 
the  tracking  of  the  meaning  of  words  in  a  language,  the 
aesthetic  faculty  to  gauge  the  manner  of  their  use,  the 
philosophical  grasp  to  classify  thoughts  and  experiences. 
By  his  laborious  mastery  of  detail,  Jebb  equipped  him- 
self with  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  of 
the  dramatic  style  in  English  and  Greek,  and  of  the 
specifically  Sophoclean  style  of  which  he  had  a  surer 
appreciation  than  any  other  living  Englishman.  A 
fastidious  taste,  unaided  by  the  patient  determination 
"  to  settle  ort's  business  and  properly  base  ov> ,"  would 
never  have  put  him  in  possession  of  the  key  to  the 
life  and  thought  of  ancient  Greece.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  scholarly  insight.  Mr.  Butcher,  as  quoted  in 
the  Times,  says  :  "  The  study  of  language  and  archaeo- 
logy on  the  technical  side  seems  at  times  to  kill  the 
literary  sense.  Professor  Jebb  has  been  largely  affected 
by  the  scientific  movement  of  the  age  ;  the  growing 
influence  upon  him  of  the  new  critical  and  comparative 
methods  may  be  traced  in  his  successive  writings." 
Industry  in  many  departments  must  be  the  helpmeet 
of  enthusiasm.  With  the  keenest  scholar  of  the  French 
period  of  classical  study  Jebb  might  have  vied  in  his 
interest  in,  and  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  classical 
literature  :  for  him  philology  certainly  implied  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  ideas  and  usages  of  the  ancient 
world.  With  Bentley  he  knew  the  ways  of  the  oscitaus 
librarins  and  the  flaws  of  texts.  If  ratio  et  res  ipsa 
were  Bentley's  guides  in  many  a  crucial  place,  Jebb,  too, 
with  his  combination  of  lilt  and  sobriety,  of  knowledge 
and  sound  judgment,  was  second  to  none  in  expounding 
the  ratio  of  a  passage.  He  had  scientific  knowledge  in  all 
the  different  departments  of  classical  study,  and  in  his 
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mind  the  results  of  all  branches  were  so  co-ordinated 
that  each  department  was  made  to  throw  light  on  every 
other.  Hence  it  was  that  the  German  giants  who  have 
now  held  the  field  of  classical  philology  for  nearly  a 
century  found  in  Jebb  their  only  real  rival  in  the  ranks 
of  English  scholarship.  And  lastly,  the  secret  of  J  ebb's 
greatness  is  that,  having  found  the  spirit  of  Greek 
literature,  he  was  enabled  by  his  grip  of  the  actual  to 
apply  it  fruitfully  to  the  criticism  of  modern  life.  Let 
us  adopt  the  words  used  by  Scaliger  of  George  Buchanan  : 
Jebbus  noster  unus  est  in  tota  Eitropa  omnes  post  se 
relinqueus  in  Sophoclea  exegesi. 


The  Teachers'  Forum 

What  Underlies  Dictation 

By  Professor  John  Adams 

(London  University) 

Most  teachers  are  now  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  all  a  preferred  sense,  by  means  of  which  we  acquire 
knowledge.  Bunyan,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  his 
Holy  War  tells  us  that  there  are  five  gateways  into 
Mansoul — Eyegate,  Eargate,  Mouthgate,  Nosegate  and 
Feelgate.  Modern  writers  content  themselves  with 
speaking  of  the  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge,  though 
the  more  precise  among  them  want  to  include  a  variety 
of  little  backdoors  that  are  commonly  neglected. 

The  important  thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that  each 
of  our  pupils  finds  one  or  other  of  these  gates  more  con- 
venient than  the  others,  for  the  entry  of  what  is  called 
knowledge.  According  to  the  particular  sense  preferred 
we  may  classify  our  pupils  as  visuals,  audiles,  tactiles. 
The  other  two  senses  have  so  little  scope  in  school  work 
that  we  do  not  usually  deal  with  gustatives  and  olfactives. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a  certain  danger 
in  this  classification.  Young  teachers  are  sometimes 
so  carried  away  with  this  characterisation  of  their  pupils 
that  they  forget  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  preferred 
sense.  Occasionally,  teachers  seem  to  regard  a  visual, 
for  example,  as  if  he  did  not  hear  at  all.  Naturally  the 
classification  does  no  more  than  emphasise  the  fact  that 
every  pupil  ought  to  be  appealed  to  preferentially  by 
one  sense,  but  that  there  should  be  free  play  for  all  the 
others  as  well.  It  takes  all  sorts  of  sense  impressions 
to  build  up  a  satisfactory  mental  equivalent  for  the 
outside  world. 

Dictation  is  perhaps  the  best  subject  in  which  the 
play  of  the  preferred  sense  may  be  studied.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  ultimate  resort  every  dictation  lesson 
resolves  itself  into  a  process  of  translation  of  the  results 
of  one  set  of  sense  impressions  in  terms  of  another  sense. 
It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  visuals  are  of  necessity 
better  at  dictation  than  are  audiles.  The  cause  of  this 
assumption  is  no  doubt  found  in  the  contrast  that  is 
often  drawn  between  what  a  pupil  can  do  in  oral  spelling 


and  what  he  can  do  at  the  dictation  lesson.  Further, 
it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  advantage  of  the  visuals 
is  clearly  proved  by  our  ordinary  method  of  testing  a 
doubtful  spelling.  But  when  we  write  down  the  two 
doubtful  forms  and  let  the  eye  decide  between  them, 
we  are  not  dealing  with  dictation  at  all,  but  with  written 
spelling,  which  is  a  quite  different  thing.  To  test  a 
pupil's  power  of  spelling  by  reading  off  a  list  of  words 
that  he  is  called  upon  to  write  down,  is  not  really  dicta- 
tion. Spelling  is  the  static  side  of  what  becomes  dynamic 
in  dictation.  Dictation  is  applied  spelling.  Not  in- 
frequently a  pupil  is  quite  an  accurate  speller,  and  only 
very  moderate  at  dictation.  The  two  processes  depend 
on  different  powers.  Spelling  depends  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  clear  visual  or  (if  the  metaphor  may  be  permitted) 
audile  images  :  dictation  demands  the  intelligent  analysis 
of  a  series  of  sounds,  and  the  translation  of  these  sounds 
into  a  corresponding  series  of  written  characters. 

In  dictation  there  is  really  a  double  process  of  transla- 
tion involved.  There  is  the  more  or  less  technical  trans- 
lation of  mere  sounds  into  their  conventional  equivalents, 
but  there  is  the  further  translation  of  the  conventional 
sounds  into  a  definite  meaning,  before  the  technical 
translation  can  begin.  In  so  far  as  dictation  is  limited 
to  this  purely  technical  part  it  approximates  to  spelling, 
and  if  this  is  the  only  process  involved  the  lesson  is  a 
spelling  lesson  and  nothing  more.  The  two  kinds  of 
translation  appear  in  different  proportions  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  lesson. 

In  ordinary  school  work  there  are  three  main  forms 
in  which  dictation  appears.  There  is  first  the  prepared 
piece  in  which  case  the  pupil  knows  exactly  the  page  or 
the  paragraph  that  is  to  be  set,  and  can  prepare  himself 
so  thoroughly  that  the  exercise  resolves  itself  largely 
into  a  spelling  test.  The  second  form  is  that  in  which 
the  passage  is  to  be  chosen  from  a  book  or  a  portion  of  a 
book  that  is  familiar  to  the  pupil,  but  that  he  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  preparing  for  this  test.  There  are, 
of  course,  varying  degrees  of  familiarity  with  the  passage 
chosen.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  taken  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  book  that  has  been  already  ased  as  material 
for  dictation  :  on  the  other,  it  may  be  taken  from  a 
passage  that  the  pupils  have  never  seen  before,  but  that 
deals  with  something  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
Intermediate  between  these  would  come  such  lessons  as 
had  been  used  for  reading  alone,  but  not  for  either  dicta- 
tion or  spelling.  The  third  and  highest  degree  of  diffi- 
culty is  reached  when  the  test  is  chosen  from  some 
passage  dealing  with  something  that  while  not  unintel- 
ligible to  the  pupils  has  never  been  specially  dealt  with 
by  them.     Here  the  mental  effort  is  at  the  greatest. 

Speaking  generally,  these  three  stages  correspond  to 
the  order  in  which  dictation  should  be  presented  to  the 
pupils  :  that  is,  carefully  prepared  work  at  the  earliest 
stages,  familiar  unseens  at  intermediate  stages,  and 
unfamiliar  unseens  at  the  final  stages.  But  it  is  going 
too  far  to  maintain,  as  some  masters  of  method  do,  that 
the  second  and  third  forms  should  never  be  given  at 
the  earlier  stages.  The  cause  of  this  excess  of  restriction 
is   to   be   found  in   the  eminently  sound  psychological 
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principle  that  pupils  should  never  be  allowed  to  see  false 
models  till  the  true  model  has  been  so  firmly  implanted 
in  their  minds  that  the  false  only  attracts  attention  as  an 
interesting  aberration.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  give 
the  second  and  even  the  third  kind  of  dictation  without 
going  out  of  the  range  of  the  child's  writing  vocabulary. 
The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  third  kind  is  not  a 
difficulty  of  spelling,  but  a  difficulty  of  interpreting  the 
sense  of  the  passage  read.  Dictation  is  never  justifiable 
when  it  introduces  words  that  do  not  belong  to  the  pupil's 
reading  vocabulary. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  understanding  the  inwardness 
of  the  psychology  of  dictation  than  by  a  study  of  the 
errors  made  by  our  pupils.  Starting  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  dictation  lesson  is  confined  to  the  writing 
vocabulary  of  the  pupils,  all  errors  ought  to  be  capable 
of  reference  to  one  or  other  of  three  great  groups — 
Graphic,  Phonetic  and  Psychic.  Mere  errors  in  spelling 
— feild,  repitition,  accomodation — need  not  be  treated 
here  at  all.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  dictation  lesson. 
This  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  mean  that  any  teacher  is 
optimistic  enough  to  expect  that  he  will  be  able  to 
exclude  all  spelling  errors  from  the  dictation  lesson. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  the  ideal.  The  forms  have  to  be 
acquired  in  the  reading  and  spelling  lessons,  their  applica- 
tion is  the  function  of  the  dictation  lesson.  Selecting 
between  the  two  forms  of  here  (hear),  choosing  the 
only  form  of  to  that  will  meet  a  given  case,  determining 
whether  can  is  a  noun  or  a  verb  :  these  are  legitimate 
problems  for  the  dictation  lesson. 

Neglecting,  then,  errors  that  are  the  result  of  ignorance 
of  form,  we  now  deal  with  the  three  classes  indicated 
above : 

Graphic  errors  are  those  that  have  to  do  with  the  actual 
form  that  the  words  assume  on  the  paper.  It  is  here 
that  the  visuals  have  the  advantage.  Of  two  pupils,  one 
of  whom  is  a  visual  and  the  other  an  audile,  but  both 
understanding  the  passage  dictated,  and  both  able  to 
spell  all  the  words,  the  visual  will  make  the  fewer 
blunders.  To  the  uninitiated  the  two  conditions  above 
being  fulfilled,  it  may  seem  impossible  that  there  should 
be  any  errors  at  all.  But  the  experienced  teacher  knows 
better  what  to  expect.  In  young  classes  he  will  find  ti 
for  it,  fo  for  of,  and  hwo  for  who  :  and  all  the  errant  ones 
will  be  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  their  error  the  moment 
their  attention  is  called  to  it.  With  senior  pupils  will  be 
found  many  cases  of  duplication  of  syllables  rememember 
departarted,  ababominable ,  or  elision  of  syllables  rember, 
dominator,  perdicular  (perpendicular).  Sometimes  the 
mere  form  of  the  word  is  a  snare  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  just  the  exact  number  of  turns  to  such  a  monotonous 
word  as  imminent.  Sometimes  too,  errors  of  this  kind 
are  confounded  with  errors  of  mere  ignorance.  It  has 
to  be  admitted  that  the  boy  who  writes  assidious  usually 
means  what  he  writes,  and  ought  to  be  treated  accord- 
ingly :  on  the  other  hand,  the  boy  who  writes  assidous 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Few  of  us  can 
spell  parallelogram  without  taking  thought,  not  because 
we  cannot  spell  it  easily  in  our  minds,  but  because  the 
reality,   as  it  appears  on  paper,   seems   to  contain  an 


unfair  amount  of  similarities  among  its  elements.  For 
the  same  reason  such  a  word  as  Egypt  lures  the  unwary 
to  omit  the  middle  down  stroke.  The  g  and  p  seem  quite 
as  many  downstrokes  as  are  good  for  such  a  small  word. 
All  are  probably  aware  that  a  piece  of  easy  dictation 
is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  degree  of 
mental  fatigue  of  a  class,  as  there  is  found  to  be  constant 
ratio  between  the  degree  of  fatigue  and  the  number  of 
errors,  the  graphic  errors  showing  on  the  whole  a  greater 
increase  than  the  other  two  kinds.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  own  letters  the  teacher  may  find  himself  writing  such 
things  as  the  for  they,  and  if  he  finds  in  the  letter  of  a 
colleague  that  an  adverbial  too  is  stinted  to  one  o,  it  may 
be  only  charitable  to  remember  that  the  error  in  this 
case  is  almost  certainly  graphic.  It  is  interesting,  and 
it  may  be  to  teachers  of  dictation  useful,  to  note  that 
there  is  far  more  trouble  with  the  endings  of  words  than 
with  their  beginnings.  In  writing  dictation,  as  in 
reading,  there  is  a  natural  bent  of  the  mind  to  project 
itself  forward  to  what  is  coming,  and  to  leave  to  the 
lower  brain  the  work  of  attending  to  the  particular 
word  that  is  at  the  moment  being  written.  As  a  rule 
the  lower  brain  does  its  work  very  satisfactorily,  but 
now  and  again  it  happens  that  the  upper  brain  has  begun 
a  somewhat  unfamiliar  word,  and  then  hands  it  over  to 
the  unsuspecting  lower  brain,  that  finishes  it  as  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  do.  Centurion  becomes  century  ; 
gymnast  becomes  gymnastics  :  London  and  Westminster 
becomes  London  and  North  Western,  because  in  each  case 
the  second  ending  is  the  more  familiar. 

In  dealing  with  these  graphic  errors,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  medical  report  that  is  now  so  often  found 
available  in  our  schools.  Astigmatic  children  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  these  errors.  In  the  September  issue 
of  the  American  Educational  Review  for  1903,  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  a  girl  in  her  fourth  school  year  is 
quoted  : 

"  I  very  often  see  two  words  where  there  is  only  one. 
When  I  was  a  very  little  girl  I  used  to  read  every  word 
twice.  Then  I  was  scolded  for  being  careless.  So  I 
learned  that  I  must  not  say  two  words  even  when  I  saw 
them."*  One  can  fancy  that  this  girl's  dictation  copy- 
book would  supply  admirable  illustrations  of  graphic 
errors. 

The  graphic  errors  are  more  or  less  mechanical,  and 
can  be  in  many,  not  to  say  most,  cases  attributed  to  the 
lower  brain.  When  we  reach  the  phonetic  errors  we 
come  closer  to  the  intelligence.  In  a  certain  sense,  of 
course,  it  is  true  that  all  errors  in  dictation  are  psychic  ; 
since  after  all  there  must  be  some  intelligence  in  the  pro- 
cess. But  it  is  clear  that  the  question  of  "  meaning  " 
hardly  emerges  at  the  graphic  stage,  while  phonetic 
errors  usually  result  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
sounds  heard.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  class  of  me- 
chanical phonetic  errors  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  These  arise  partly  through  faults 
in  the  pupil,  and  partly  through  faults  in  the  teacher. 
The  boy  who  writes  helum  or  umbereller  stands  self- 
condemned  ;    but  the  boy  who  writes  idear  or  Indyar 

*  (Visual  Inaccuracies  in  School  Children.     Alida  S.  Williams.) 
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may  frequently  plead  extenuating  circumstances  that 
are  not  unconnected  with  the  teacher's  enunciation,  and 
that  ought  to  lead  to  a  recommendation  to  mercy.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  as  an  actual  demonstration  of  the 
process  of  translation  that  the  kind  of  phonetic  errors 
made  by  young  children  indicate  a  phonetic  rendering 
of  the  pronunciation  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
Father  may  be  properly  pronounced  by  the  teacher,  yet 
the  child  will  reproduce  favver  or  faver.  Scotch  children 
write  the  negative  in  the  form  nut.  Rarther  is  clearly 
a  phonetic  reproduction  of  a  mis-pronunciation.  The 
writing  of  the  auxiliary  have  as  a  preposition  is  a  very 
familiar  example  of  the  phonetic  error  :  he  might  of 
done  it. 

The  phonetic  error  gradually  tapers  off  into  the  purely 
psychic.  When  the  pupil  writes  "  bad  rock  "  for  "  bed 
rock  "  the  error  seems  to  be  phonetic,  but  it  is  almost 
equally  psychic.  The  clear  and  sufficient  mark  of  the 
psychic  error  is  that  it  results  from  the  necessity  under 
which  the  mind  labours,  of  making  sense  out  of  what  it 
deals  with.  Never  having  heard  of  the  "  King's  evil  " 
the  pupil  does  not  find  it  sensible  to  write  this  down,  so 
he  rationalises  it  into  King  Zeevil.  It  is  true  he  has  never 
heard  of  this  particular  king  before,  but  he  has  learned 
that  proper  names  need  not  make  sense,  while  ordinary 
words  must.  This  running  of  one  word  into  another  is 
one  of  the  most  deadly  sources  of  psychic  errors.  "  Slope 
up  "  becomes  "  slow  pup  "  because  the  pupil  is  familiar 
with  pups,  but  has  not  come  across  the  word  slope.  The 
existence  of  the  liaison  is  often  treated  by  our  pupils  as  a 
very  remarkable  peculiarity  of  French  speech.  They 
do  not  realise  that  it  is  a  very  real  fact  in  English.  "  We 
ha  dou  tou  rarms  ina  ninstant  "  is  not  an  unfair  repre- 
sentation of  how  we  render  "  We  had  out  our  arms  in  an 
instant."  The  liaison  is  very  conspicuous  in  connection 
with  the  indefinite  article.  Children,  by  the  time  they 
have  reached  the  dictation  stage,  have  passed  beyond  the 
error  of  supposing  that  because  a  negg  costs  a  penny,  two 
neggs  cost  twopence,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
writing  about  "  a  nedible  bird's  nest."  Mere  association 
often  is  sufficient  to  determine  a  particular  form  of  error. 
If  the  teacher  reads  over  in  his  ordinary  dictation  voice 
to  a  first  or  second  form  the  words  '  Jack  and  Bill  went 
up  a  hill,"  he  will  find  that  the  force  of  association  has 
been  too  strong  for  his  clear  articulation.  More  fre- 
quently, and  more  justifiably,  the  error  arises  from  the 
particular  word  being  projected  against  the  wrong  back- 
ground. "  The  search  light  lit  up  the  whole  field  of 
operations  within  a  ray  just  of  four  miles  "  is  not  the 
sense  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  original  passage,  but  the 
pupil  was  carried  away  by  the  connection  for  him  between 
the  light  and  the  ray  ;  it  was  a  much  more  striking  connec- 
tion than  that  between  a  light  and  a  radius.  "  The  appeal 
was  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  Laws,"  was  at  least 
a  reasonable  statement  for  an  English  pupil,  who  did  not 
know  what  the  Court  of  Session  was,  except  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  law.  The  writing  of  dictation 
of  the  third  kind  (unfamiliar  unseens)  is  really  a  long 
series  of  rationalisations,  most  of  them  correct,  but  some  of 
them  false.     Onlv  such  a  process  can  determine  whether 


the  word  can  in  a  dictation  lesson  represents  an  Eastern 
potentate,  a  vessel  to  carry  milk,  or  a  familiar  but  useful 
little  verb.  It  is  part  of  a  teacher's  business  to  know 
which  meaning  of  a  series  like  this  is  most  likely  to  arise 
first  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Apart  from  context,  it 
is  almost  always  the  substantive  meaning  that  has  the 
precedence,  while  of  two  substantive  meanings  the  more 
familiar  has  naturally  the  greater  chance  of  arising  first. 
Sometimes  the  test  of  the  context  is  not  so  easily  applied 
as  usual.  "  His  long  pause  produced  the  desired  effect  " 
is  at  least  ambiguous  till  we  know  that  the  reference  is 
to  an  orator.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
text is  so  powerful  as  to  lead  the  mind  to  disregard  the 
evidence  oi  the  ear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pupil  who  con- 
cluded that  the  phrase  at  the  end  of  a  sad  tale  of  a  strongly 
temperance  tendency  must  be  written,  "  and  at  last 
became  a  pitiable  tipsomaniac."  Her  ear  told  her  that 
the  sound  was  d,  but  the  context  was  too  powerful  with 
its  rationalising  suggestion. 

A  special  form  of  the  psychic  error  is  found  in  the 
substitution  of  one  expression  for  another  which  gives 
practically  the  same  meaning.  This  is  particularly 
marked  when  the  element  of  speed  comes  in.  The 
pupil  has  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  passage  as  a  whole, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  allows  himself  to  take  liberties  with 
the  text,  while  making  it  retain  its  original  meaning  : 
"  the  king  answered "  becomes  "  the  king  replied," 
steed  becomes  horse,  and  blade  becomes  sword.  In 
dealing  with  errors  of  this  class  it  is  always  necessary  to 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  mere  substitution  of  an 
easily  spelled  word  for  a  more  difficult  one.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  substitution  becomes  so  general  as  to  call 
for  very  particular  attention  to  the  mental  habits  of 
the  pupil.  The  cause  may  be  excessive  speed  in  reading 
the  dictation,  or  distraction  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  or 
an  unhealthy  tendency  to  reformulate  everything  in  a 
very  self-referent  way.  The  experienced  teacher  knows 
the  type  of  child  that  is  always  answering  wrong  because 
he  answers  what  he  expects  the  teacher  to  ask,  rather  than 
than  what  the  teacher  actually  does  ask.  It  is  this  type 
of  child  that  is  specially  liable  to  substitution  in  dicta- 
tion. 

The  main  value  of  dictation  as  a  school  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  connection  with  the  phonetic  and  the  psychic 
errors.  The  subject  is  sometimes  under-estimated, 
and  treated  as  a  merely  mechanical  exercise,  but  this 
usually  arises  from  the  too  close  connection  between  the 
lesson  and  mere  spelling.  Its  phonetic  value  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  teacher  of  modern  languages.  Any  teacher 
who  spends  some  weeks  at  a  holiday  course  in  France, 
will  return  to  his  class  work  with  a  heightened  respect 
for  dictation,  and  a  more  sympathetic  spirit  towards  his 
pupils  in  their  struggles  with  the  sign  and  the  sound. 


The  Headmasters'  Conference  treated  rather  cavalierly  the 
report  recently  issued  by  a  committee  of  doctors  recom- 
mending more  sleep  n  the  case  of  young  people  :  probably 
this  was  due  to  the  discussion  coming  on  without  notice. 
We  feel  sure  that  it  should  not  be  lightly  brushed  aside. 
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Examinations 


By  Gilbert  Faber 


It  is  singular  how  much  more  attention  is  paid  by  the 
public  at  the  present  day  to  the  machinery  of  education 
than  to  education  itself.  This  is  a  matter  for  regret. 
Real  public  interest  in  education  itself — and  for  its  own 
sake — would  be  more  valuable  than  words  will  describe. 
But  what  do  we  actually  find  ?  Excited  discussions 
about  the  rights  of  ratepayers  :  elaborate  proofs  that 
the  burden  of  education  ought  to  rest  on  imperial  taxa- 
tion :  endless  questionings  as  to  how  bodies  of  Managers 
should  be  composed.  If  you  are  versed  in  these  matters 
—if  you  can  fling  back  the  hackneyed  counter-argument 
when  you  hear  the  hackneyed  argument — especially  if 
you  can  bandy  words  on  these  subjects  in  the  semi- 
technical  phraseology  which  has  grown  up  around 
them,  then  you  have  earned  the  rather  dreadful  name  of 
educationist  or  (still  worse)  of  educationalist.  Bishop 
Creighton  once  said  that  the  reason  why  education  was 
not  a  popular  subject  in  this  country  was  that  quiet  and 
respectable  people  were  afraid  of  being  called  educa- 
tionalists. I  once  heard  a  speaker  at  a  meeting  sum- 
moned to  make  arrangements  about  building  a  new 
school,  declare  that  he  objected  to  a  certain  proposal  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  educationalist — "  Yes,  I 
object  as  an  educationalist "  he  repeated  more  than 
once.  I  was  struck  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
other  members  of  the  meeting  supported  the  proposal : 
the  "  educationalist  "  was  in  a  minority  of  one. 

It  is  the  practical  temperament  of  Englishmen  united 
to  their  dislike  for  ideas  which  leads  them  to  devote 
their  attention  to  the  machinery  of  education  instead  of 
to  education  itself.  A  salient  instance  is  the  worship 
of  school  fabrics  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  an  educa- 
tional zeal,  though  not  of  knowledge.  These  well- 
meaning  people  constantly  betray  their  lurking  belief 
that  the  more  expensive  and  elaborate  a  school  building 
is,  the  better  must  be  the  teaching  given  in  it  !  How 
far  this  belief  has  gone  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
average  expenditure  per  child  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  Prussia  (where  education  has  been  highly 
developed)  and  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
England  and  Wales  (where  education  has  not  yet  been 
highly  developed)  :  In  Prussia,  £i  15s.  6d.  In  Eng- 
land, £2  12s.  6d.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  central  and  local  administration,  but  inclusive 
of  the  cost  of  buildings. 

Now  are  examinations  part  of  the  machinery  of  educa- 
tion, or  are  they  a  part  of  education  itself — in  other 
words,  are  they  educative  ?  No  doubt  the  primary 
object  of  examinations  is  to  test  education,  and  there- 
fore one  is  tempted  at  first  sight  to  place  them  in  the 
category  of  educational  machinery.  But  is  this  the 
whole  account  that  is  to  be  given  of  them  ?  We  take 
education  to  be  the  development  of  the  whole  being  for 
the  work  of  life.  All  experience  of  human  activity  and 
work  proves  how  small  a  part  knowledge  plays  by  itself 


and  without  ability  to  show  what  one  knows.  Now  ii 
the  art  of  the  examiner  lies  in  finding  out  what  the 
candidate  knows,  the  art  of  the  candidate  is  to  show  what 
he  knows.  So  an  education  without  examinations  is  a 
supply  of  clay  without  straw  to  make  it  into  bricks. 
And  when  we  hear  teachers  and  parents  and  candidates 
joining  in  a  chorus  of  indignation  against  some  particular 
examination  which  has  resulted  in  a  disappointment,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  only  the  examiner  is  in  a  position 
to  say  how  far  the  candidate  has  shown  knowledge. 
Some  candidates  have  a  sort  of  constitutional  inability 
to  set  out  clearly  in  their  answers  the  information  or 
conceptions  that  they  have  in  their  brain.  Sometimes 
this  is  due  to  nervousness,  sometimes  to  obscurity  of 
expression,  sometimes  to  carelessness,  sometimes  to 
self-confidence.  Every  experienced  examiner  can  tell 
you  that  candidates  who  show  little  or  no  knowledge  w  ill 
at  times  betray  the  presence  in  their  minds  of  more  know- 
ledge than  they  actually  show.  Perhaps  one  is  most 
sorry  for  those  who  fail  to  do  themselves  justice  through 
nervousness.  But  nervousness  is  a  serious  drawback 
not  only  in  examinations,  but  also  in  the  work  of  life. 
And  if  examinations  give  nerve  to  the  nervous  (as  they 
undoubtedly  do  in  many  cases)  they  have  an  educative 
value  of  no  mean  order.  They  are  also  extremely 
useful  to  a  teacher  in  dealing  with  pupils  who  are  obscure 
in  their  way  of  expressing  themselves.  "  Unless  you 
learn  to  express  yourself  simply  and  clearly,  no  examiner 
will  ever  pass  your  answers."  Which  of  us  does  not 
remember  saying  some  such  words  as  these  over  and 
over  again  to  certain  pupils  ?  And  was  there  any  more 
effectual  rod  that  could  be  held  up  in  terrorem  ?  Nor  is 
the  same  rod  held  any  less  effectually  over  the  careless. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  experience  to  find  that 
really  clever  pupils  are  either  obscure  or  careless — or 
both — in  their  work.  "  What  do  you  suppose  will 
happen  to  work  of  this  sort,  if  you  send  it  up  in  an 
examination  ?  "  you  ask — and  the  coming  event  casts 
its  shadow  before  it  on  the  boy's  exercises  henceforward. 
But  it  is  on  the  self-confident  that  the  educative  effect 
of  examinations  is  usually  most  conspicuous.  It  seems 
as  if  a  special  Nemesis  lurked  in  examination  rooms, 
watching  for  self-confident  victims.  The  discovery  that 
in  examinations  "  Things  are  not  what  they  seem," 
has  a  wonderful  effect  in  banishing  self-confidence, 
and  in  making  way  for  caution  and  self-distrust.  A 
disappointing  place  in  an  examination  list  has  often 
been  a  blessing  in  disguise  not  only  to  the  formation  of 
the  candidate's  character,  but  to  the  improvement  of 
his  work. 

The  stock  charge  against  examinations  is  that  they 
lead  to  cramming,  and  encourage  cramming.  In  order 
to  consider  the  justice  of  this  charge  fairlv.  we  must 
ask  for  a  definition  of  cramming.  Does  it  mean  the 
acquisition  of  some  part  of  a  subject  in  a  limited  time — 
e.g.,  getting  up  Greek  accidence  and  a  book  of  Xenophon 
within  six  months  of  learning  the  Greek  alphabet  ? 
If  an  examination  makes  this  necessary,  it  must  not  be 
hastily  assumed  that  the  effect  of  it  is  bad  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view.     It  is  true  that  when  the  examina- 
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tion  is  over  the  candidate  may  never  open  a  Greek  book 
again.  It  is  true  that  the  matchless  charm  of  Greek 
literature  is  probably  quite  unknown  and  unsuspected 
by  him.  But  he  has  learnt  how  to  learn,  in  a  limited 
time,  a  certain  amount  of  a  subject  which  (possibly) 
has  no  intrinsic  interest  for  him.  That  is  a  valuable 
educational  exercise.  A  man  who  learns  how  to  learn 
can  learn  anything  And  in  after-life  will  not  most 
examination  candidates  have  to  get  up — to  cram,  if  you 
like — all  sorts  of  work  in  a  limited  time  ?  The  barrister 
has  to  get  up  his  brief,  the  doctor  his  diagnosis,  the 
clergyman  his  sermon,  the  public  speaker  his  oration, 
the  business-man  his  report,  and  so  on.  So  if  getting 
up  work  thoroughly  in  a  limited  time  is  cramming,  then 
cramming  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  life. 

The  name  of  cramming  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
work  of  certain  specialists  in  the  art  of  teaching,  who 
prepare  candidates  for  particular  examinations,  notably 
the  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations.  In  this 
case  the  insinuation  that  lies  beneath  the  words  cram 
and  crammer  is  that  of  imparting  just  such  information 
as  will  be  required  in  the  particular  examination,  and  of 
imparting  it  in  very  simple  and  clearly  digested  forms. 
My  own  observation  has  convinced  me  that  these  so- 
called  crammers  are  a  much  maligned  class.  They  are 
specialists  who  have  by  careful  study  brought  their  own 
branch  of  teaching  to  a  fine  art. 

Of  course,  the  examination  system  has  its  weak  points 
like  all  other  human  systems.  One  weak  feature  is  that 
it  sets  too  high  a  value  on  mere  intellectual  agility. 
Experience  of  active  life  and  its  requirements  lead  us, 
when  we  speak  of  a  well-educated  man,  to  lay  as  much 
emphasis  on  the  word  man  as  on  the  word  well-educated. 
The  acquirement  of  erudition  and  the  fastidiousness  of 
culture,  apart  from  the  development  of  what  we  under- 
stand by  manly  qualities,  are  worth  little  in  the  battle 
of  life.  I  suppose  that  the  highest  product  of  the 
examination  system  is  a  University  man  with  a  First- 
Class  Degree.  We  expect  to  find  in  him  an  example  of 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — a  man  of  well-balanced  mind, 
well-informed,  clear-headed,  penetrating — in  a  word, 
well  equipped  for  solving  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
actual  life  in  the  world.  No  doubt  a  certain  percentage 
of  First-Class  Graduates  have  these  qualifications,  and 
are,  therefore,  personalities  of  high  value  in  the  body 
politic.  In  fact,  their  value  is  now  becoming  far  better 
recognised  than  it  ever  has  been  before.  New  careers  are 
being  eagerly  thrown  open  to  them  and  special  induce- 
ments offered  to  attract  them.  Even  great  commercial 
houses  are  now  beginning  to  ask  University  tutors  to 
recommend  First-Class  men  for  posts  requiring  great 
intelligence  and  judgment,  whereas  formerly  a  commer- 
cial training  would  have  been  thought  indispensable 
for  such  posts.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  large  residuum 
of  First-Class  Graduates  who,  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  active  life  among  their  fellow  men,  are, 
charitably  speaking,  impossible  people.  A  modern 
Theophrastus  might  write  a  very  readable  book  of 
their   "  characters."      If  I  might  suggest  the    titles  of 


some  of  these  "characters,"  one  should  be  the  Recluse; 
others  the  Book-worm  (the  two  are  not  necessarily 
identical — a  recluse  is  not  always  a  book- worm)  ;  the 
Crank  ;  the  Hypochondriac  ;  the  Over-sensitive  Man  ; 
the  Unpractical  Man  ;  the  Much-too-ingenious-Man  ; 
the  Superior  Person.  The  examinations  for  scholar- 
ships under  the  will  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  attempt  to 
place  barriers  in  the  path  of  these  impossible  people  as 
candidates.  Whether  that  attempt  will  be  successful 
remains  to  be  seen.  No  such  barriers  could  be  interposed 
in  the  case  of  degrees.  Some  day  perhaps  the  British 
public  will  learn  the  true  value  of  a  First-Class  Degree,  and 
will  understand  its  limitations.  Parents  (for  example) 
when  facing  the  problem  of  what  school  to  choose  for 
their  boys  will  then  cease  to  be  awed  by  the  list  of  acade- 
mical distinctions  gained  by  the  members  of  the  school 
staff,  and  will  ask  "  Can  they  teach  ?  "  Headmasters  also 
will  perceive  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  parents, 
and  will  think  less  of  the  place  in  the  Division  List,  and 
more  of  the  power  to  teach  in  making  appointments  to 
assistant  masterships. 

In  some  schools — especially  in  schools  frequented  by 
boys  to  whom  it  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  win 
scholarships  or  gain  academical  distinctions  in  a  sub- 
sequent career  at  college — a  reaction  of  another  kind 
has  made  itself  felt ;  not  the  reaction  in  favour  of  teaching 
power  on  the  staff  rather  than  high  degrees,  but  the 
reaction  of  athletics  after  a  period  of  mere  brain-exercise. 
Many  parents,  particularly  wealthy  parents,  feel  more 
interest  in  their  sons'  athletic  achievements  than  in 
their  lessons  or  examinations.  The  demand  produces 
the  supply.  A  University  Blue  finds  a  place  on  the  staff 
of  a  school  under  these  circumstances  with  the  same 
natural  ease  that  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

It  is  often  said  that  examinations  are  a  necessary  evil. 
Probably  all  who  have  made  a  study  of  education  will 
agree  that  they  are  necessary,  but  not  that  the}-  are 
intrinsically  evil.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  have 
many  detractors.  Candidates  who  enjoy  an  examina- 
tion are  not  often  found.  Such  few  as  I  have  known  were 
phlegmatic  people  whom  the  examination  aroused  to 
a  pleasurable  feeling  of  risk  and  excitement.  But  to  the 
great  majority  of  candidates  it  is  a  trying  ordeal.  In 
all  examinations  of  any  value  there  are  many  disap- 
pointments. These  awaken  the  resentment  both  of  the 
unfortunates  and  of  their  friends.  The  mischief  con- 
nected with  examinations  lies  mainly  in  a  misunder- 
standing of  their  nature  and  limits.  Those  who  form 
their  estimate  of  a  man's  powers  on  his  success  in  examin- 
ations commit  the  fallacy  of  judging  the  whole  by  the 
part.  Ex  pede  Herculem  is  not  a  sound  argument. 
Examinations  do  count  for  something  as  an  indication  of 
ability  :  but  the  first  few  years  of  actual  work  in  the 
world  ought  surely  to  count  for  much  more. 


The  Engineering  Requirements  of  Schools. — It  .5  intended 
to  publish  in  School  a  series  of  engineering  articles,  which 
ought  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  contemplate  the  erection 
of  new  buildings,  or  wish  to  study  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  old  ones. 
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The  "  Suggestions  "  of  the 
Board. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  favourable  opinion 
of  the  general  tone  and  drift  of  this  *  important  docu- 
ment. (School,  October,  p.  130.)  In  fact  it  marks 
quite  monumentally  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  England.  It  would  be  going  too 
far  to  call  upon  the  Board  of  Education  to  assume  the 
penitential  sheet  :  past  errors  may  be  allowed  to  drop 
into  the  abyss  which  engulfs  such  "  old  far-off  unhappy- 
things"  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  greet  this  auspicious  move- 
ment with  our  favouring  benediction — 

Talia  saecla  currite  ! 

Our  present  object  is  to  review  in  somewhat  greater 
detail  some  of  the  more  important  chapters  dealing  with 
the  separate  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  Rightly 
first  comes  "  the  most  important  of  all  " — the  teaching  of 
the  Mother  Tongue.  Here  again  we  are  made  to  feel 
a  breath  that  is  healthy  and  at  times  inspiring.  The 
teaching  is  to  avoid  technicality ;  it  is  to  pervade  every 
lesson,  keeping  careful  watch  over  the  child's  expres- 
sion of  his  earliest  thoughts,  helping  him  to  make  it  as 
clear  and  correct  as  possible.  Even  the  more  systematic 
instruction  of  the  "  infants "  is  to  take  the  form  of 
"talks"  with  them  about  familiar  and  afterwards  about 
unfamiliar  things ;  stories  told  by  the  teacher  and  repro- 
duced by  the  scholars,  and — though  we  do  not  quite  see 
how  this  is  to  be  carried  out — rhymes  and  games  of  a 
dramatic  sort.  Further,  the  scholars  are  to  be  made 
to  understand  that  "  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
proper  style  of  written  and  that  of  oral  composition  as 
these  should  be  practised  by  children." 

But  along  with  much  that  is  admirable  there  is  not  a 
little  that  strikes  us  as  more  than  questionable. 
Children's  thoughts  and  ideas  are  invariably  found  to 
be  "  vague  and  inexact."  Is  this  so  ?  Limited  they 
must  needs  be  in  range  ;  but  Nature  does  her  work  well  ; 
and  we  believe  that  within  that  range  they  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  clear  and  well-defined. 
In  later  life,  many  causes — notably  defective  education — 
contribute  to  that  vagueness  and  inexactitude  which 
in  his  day  Socrates  made  it  his  business  to  expose ; 
but  the  child,  for  the  most  part,  knows  exactly  what  it 
means  by  the  few  scores  of  words  which  constitute  its 
vocabulary,  and  doesn't  speak  unless  it  has  something 
definite  to  say.  In  proof  of  the  alleged  "  vagueness  and 
inexactitude,"  it  is  gravely  suggested  that  the  teacher 
should  test  the  nature  of  the  young  child's  thoughts  and 
conceptions  byquestioninghim  "about  abstract  ideas"  (!), 
such  as  "duty,"  "  time,"  "  growth."  We  miss  here  the 
good  sense  which  characterises  the  greater  part  of 
these  "suggestions,"  and  for  this  particular  one,  we  are 

*  Suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  Teachers  and  others 
concerned  in  the  work  of  Public  Elementary  Schools.  Blue 
Book,  Code  2638. (»)  The  same  incorporated  with  the  Code  : 
London  office  of  the  School  Government  Chronicle,  21  New  Bridge 
Street,  E.C.     Our  references  are  to  the  paging  of  the  latter. 


disposed  to  predict  a  notoriety  equal  to  that  which  has 
attended  the  (probably  mythical)  Report  of  some  un- 
fortunate inspector  about  "  infants"  being  "  backward 
in  their  arithmetic."  To  a  child  the  sum  of  "  duty"  is 
to  obey  ;  and  as  for  "  time,"  who  shall  say  what  it  is  ? 
or  "growth"  either,  for  the  matter  of  that.  It  is  ex- 
perience which  gives  to  or  develops  in  us  such  knowledge 
as  we  possess  of  both ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  ill- 
judged  than  the  obtrusion  of  "  abstract  ideas  "  before 
the  mind  is  ready  for  them. 

Neither  do  we  agree  with  the  writer  in  deferring  the 
teaching  of  grammar  to  the  later  school  years.  "  It 
may  have  quite  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  older  children,  even  to  the  extent  of  appearing  as  a 
separate  item  in  the  Time  Table."  (p.  34.)  But 
"  until  a  child  has  learned  to  think  consecutively,  and 
to  express  his  ideas  clearly,"  we  are  told,  "he  has  no 
basis  for  that  more  formal  study  of  language  which  is 
called  Grammar."  (ib.)  This  language  is  somewhat 
elastic  ;  but,  to  leave  no  doubt  about  it,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  "  with  the  younger  scholars  it  should  be 
discountenanced  altogether."  This  is  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  what  has  been  said  (p.  27)  about  "  systematic 
instruction"  with  a  view  to  "grammatical  accuracy"; 
but  instead  of  pressing  that  point,  we  would  rather  urge 
the  immense  importance  of  a  firm  grasp  of  the  functions 
of  words  and  word-groups  in  regard  of  both  clear  think- 
ing and  clear  expression.  Too  limited  a  view  would 
seem  to  be  taken  of  the  scope  of  grammar.  "  The 
comparatively  easy  and  mechanical  character  of  a 
grammar  lesson  " — we  are  told — "  is  a  temptation  to  the 
weaker  teacher."  But  surely  there  is  more  in  grammar 
than  is  implied  in  this.  The  complexity  of  language 
answers  to  the  complexity  of  the  human  mind  ;  and 
grammar  is  but  the  studyof  theway  inwhich  languagedoes 
its  work.  Its  instruments,  its  devices,  its  methods,  are 
all  infinitely  interesting  and  worthy  of  study.  So  much 
is  this  the  case,  that  so  far  from  confining  grammar  to  the 
older  children,  we  would  begin  it  as  soon  as  ever  the 
child  is  fairly  at  home  with  his  reading-book.  How  did 
writing  begin  ?  How  are  the  various  sounds  of  the 
human  voice  produced  ?  What  sounds — like  the  "  click  " 
of  the  Kafir — are  brought  in,  in  aid  of  articulation  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  ?  Then  the  curiosities  of 
word-building,  the  tool-like  functions  of  the  different 
sorts  of  words,  the  versatility  with  which  one  word  in  its 
time  plays  many  parts,  the  varieties  of  rhymes,  together 
with  occasional  glances  at  the  usages  of  French  or 
German — all  this  when  brightly  illustrated  will  not  fail 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  intelligent  boys  and  girls  ;  and 
to  take  an  interest  in  language  is  one  of  the  roads  to 
interest  in  literature.  "  It  is  impossible  for  a  child  to 
learn  a  language  through  its  grammar."  Of  course  it  is, 
if  learning  it  means  learning  to  speak  it — though  even 
for  the  doing  of  that  rightly  the  aid  of  grammar  is  not  to 
be  despised  ;  but  it  is  quite  enough  to  vindicate  for 
grammar  a  high  place  in  the  work  of  education,  if 
it  enable  the  scholar  to  comprehend  and  make  a 
more  intelligent  use  of  that  marvellous  machine,  his 
mother  tongue.     Besides  this,  there  are  minds  to  which 
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the  curiosities  of  speech  are  no  less  interesting  than  are 
to  others  the  structure  of  insects,  plants,  and  flowers. 
Let  us  only  assert  for  grammar  its  legitimate  functions 
and  the  reproach  of  barrenness  under  which  it  has 
laboured,  and  which  is  reflected  in  this  chapter,  will  soon 
pass  away. 

Within  the  space  at  our  command  it  is  only  possible 
to  touch  on  a  few  salient  points.  Passing  over  the 
chapter  devoted  to  Arithmetic,  which  would,  perhaps, 
be  better  without  the  conflicting  "  Schemes "  of  the 
Appendix,  we  are  led  on  to  the  Observation  lessons  with 
their  sequel,  Nature  Study,  Geography,  History,  Draw- 
ing, Singing,  Physical  Teaching,  Needlework,  and  House- 
craft for  Girls,  and  Handicraft  and  Gardening  for  Boys. 
The  section  devoted  to  Nature  Study  contains  a  sugges- 
tion which  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  all  schools,  namely, 
that  a  Nature  Calendar  should  be  kept  in  the  school-room, 
containing  a  record  of  the  date  at  which  of  the  commoner 
flowers,  birds  and  insects  was  first  observed,  with  the 
name  of  the  observer.  Other  phenomena  might  be 
added  ;  maxima  and  minima  of  temperature,  entered 
from  a  registering  thermometer,  great  storms,  remarkable 
meteors,  auroras.  One  imagines  what  an  interest  the 
preparation  of  such  a  calendar  would  have  had  for  a 
Charles  Darwin,  for  whom  the  ordinary  routine  of  work 
in  a  public  school  had  no  attraction  or  significance. 

The  only  remaining  chapters  we  can  touch  upon  are 
those  on  geography  and  history.  In  the  former,  we 
observe  that  the  definition  of  geography  ignores  alto- 
gether the  position  of  the  earth  as  a  member  of  the  solar 
system,  together  with  its  spherical  form.  It  is  true, 
we  are  told  further  on  (p.  48),  that  "  by  this  time"  — 
presumably  about  the  age  of  ten  to  twelve — "  the  children 
should  know  something  about  the  earth  as  a  whole  in 
relation  to  the  heavenly  bodies,"  but  as  that  view  of  the 
subject  has  not  been  even  referred  to  before,  the  assump- 
tion is  hardly  warranted.  From  the  very  first,  the  earth- 
globe  should  be  one  of  the  objects  in  the  school-room 
readiest  to  the  eye  and  oftenest  presented  to  the  mind  of 
the  scholar.  Only  so  can  the  very  existence  of  an 
antipodal  world  and  the  phenomena  of  the  sky  become 
wrought  into  the  tissue  of  his  mind.  For  the  want  of 
this  we  are  almost  all  of  us  more  than  half  Ptolemaics. 

The  bulk  of  the  suggestions  in  this  chapter  are  sober 
and  helpful.  Those  contained  in  the  appended  Schemes 
(pp.  89-96)  would  be  more  serviceable  if  they  were  less 
ambitious.  In  Scheme  1  far  too  much  is  demanded  from 
young  children  in  the  way  of  plan  and  scale  drawing. 
No  better  beginning,  indeed,  for  the  study  of  the  map 
could  well  be  devised  than  that  which  is  here  suggested  : 
the  teacher  drawing  and  explaining  a  plan  on  the  black- 
board, showing  the  school  premises  and  the  streets  and 
roads  by  which  the  children  come  to  school,  and  the 
children  copying  it.  But  as  a  preliminary  to  this,  to 
require  the  children  to  produce  an  accurate  ground- 
plan  of  the  school-premises,  first  on  a  large  and  then  on  a 
smaller  scale,  seems  to  us  in  the  strictest  sense  pre- 
posterous. We  may  be  met  with  the  assertion  that  the 
thing  is  done  successfully  in  our  schools.  If  so,  the 
more  the  pity,  when  there  is  so  much  that  is  interesting 


pressing  to  be   learned   and   so   so  few  years  to   learn 
it  in. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  amazing  programme  of 
historical  geography  suggested  in  Scheme  2  (p.  95), 
embracing,  as  it  does,  "  ancient  civilisations  in  Asia  and 
Egypt  .  .  .  the  Phoenicians ;  the  Greeks  ;  Rome ; 
Carthage  ;  the  Roman  idea  of  Empire-making  compared, 
with  that  of  more  ancient  Empires  (!)  ;  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  the  Teutonic  idea  of  government ;  rise  of 
modern  nations "...  and  much  more  on  the  same 
scale  !  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  for  the  digestion  of 
children  whose  knowledge  of  even  the  history  of  their 
own  country  is  inevitably  of  the  most  rudimentary 
nature.  Coming  after  this,  the  summary  of  geography 
offered  for  country  schools,  and  contained  in  six  lines,  is 
refreshing  in  its  limitation. 

The  section  devoted  to  History  is,  on  the  whole, 
excellent ;  though  we  demur  to  the  appositeness  of  the 
statement  that  "  chief  among  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  subject  .  .  .  are  the  doubt  in  which  many  past  events 
are  involved,  and  the  controversial  aspect  of  not  a  few 
historical  problems."  Are  our  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  ever  seriously  embarrassed  by  such  difficulties 
as  these  in  their  class-work  ?  We  imagine  not.  Neither 
was  there  need  to  press  such  an  obvious  truism  as  that 
"  a  severely  rationalised  treatment  of  history  is  inappro- 
priate to  young  scholars"  (Append.  IV.  p.  97),  or  that 
"  an  attempt  to  discuss  before  the  scholars  broad 
generalisations  would  be  as  unprofitable  as  to  confine 
attention  to  the  contents  of  a  synopsis."  Still,  the 
warning  may  have  its  use  ;  and  the  same  writer  shows 
an  altogether  admirable  conception  of  the  place  which 
the  history  of  his  own  country  should  take  in  the  child's 
mind  :  "It  should  be  an  inheritance  of  childhood ; 
its  characteristics  and  incidents  should  have  the  charm 
of  a  story  which  is  not  only  interesting  and  true,  but  is 
also  personal  to  him,  and  should  thus  grow  into  his 
thoughts."  For  this  very  reason  we  cannot  approve  of  a 
scheme  which  prescribes  as  an  introduction  to  history  such 
a  medley  of  fact  and  fiction  as  that  sketched  in  p.  95. 
"  Material  for  such  lessons,"  we  are  told,  "  exists  in 
abundance  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  in  early 
Greek  and  Roman  History,  in  the  stories  of  the  Paladins, 
in  Froissart,  in  the  stories  of  Elizabethan  voyages,  and 
elsewhere."  Such  stories  have  their  place  in  the  domain 
of  education;  they  furnish  food  for  the  imagination, 
and  should  figure  largely  in  the  child's  reading  books. 
But  we  claim  for  the  history  of  our  own  country  a  place 
by  itself.  We  would  have  our  child  begin  from  his  first 
emergence  from  infancy  to  visualise,  as  young  children 
can,  the  scenes  of  what  may  be  said  to  be  our  second 
Bible,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  gallery  by  themselves. 
Csdrnon  and  Alfred  and  Harold  should  be  cherished 
figures,  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  and  heart. 
The  great  trouble  and  long  suffering  caused  by  the 
Conquest  should  be  to  them  what  the  oppression  of  the 
Philistines  was  to  Israel  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  Saul. 
When  the  field  is  so  genial  and  ample,  why  lose  in 
a  tangle  of  legend  the  two  earliest  and  most  impressible 
years  ? 
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But  our  space  is  exhausted.  We  can  only  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  body  of  suggestions  is  offered 
not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  "others  concerned  in  the 
work  of  elementary  schools."  They  are  certainly 
well  worthy  of  the  study  of  members  of  education 
committees  and  managers  of  schools.  Whatever  changes 
may  be  made  in  the  Act  of  1902,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  progress  of  national  education  will  continue  to  make 
larger  and  larger  demands  upon  the  sympathetic  and 
intelligent  co-operation  of  the  non-official  educated 
public. 


Education  Day  by  Day 

The  recent  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  held  at 
277  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies, 
embraced  a  total  of  17,494  candidates.  The  entries  for 
the  Higher,  Senior,  and  Junior  Examinations  showed 
an  increase  as  compared  with  last  year  ;  but  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  entries  for  the  Preliminary 
Examination.  In  the  Regulations  for  1906,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  Dr.  Keynes,  Syndicate  Buildings, 
Cambridge,  several  important  changes  are  announced. 
In  future  a  school  may  submit  to  the  Syndicate  a  course  in 
Geography  as  an  alternative  to  the  course  prescribed  in  the 
Regulations.-  In  the  Junior  Examination  alterations 
are  introduced  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
English  Composition,  and  a  more  general  study  of  English 
Literature.  The  fees  charged  to  candidates  entering  for 
School  Certificates  have  been  reduced. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  has  just  issued  the  report  upon  the 
holiday  courses  held  under  its  auspices  at  Tours,  Hon- 
fleur,  Neuwied,  and  Santander  during  the  past  summer. 
It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  number  of  students 
is  on  the  increase,  this  year  rising  to  130  as  compared 
with  108  on  the  previous  occasion.  The  special  features 
of  these  courses  are  that  they  are  limited  to  English- 
speaking  persons,  whose  difficulties  are  largely  special 
to  such  persons  ;  that  an  experienced  representative  of 
the  Committee  attends  with  the  students  ;  and  that 
the  students  are  distributed  in  very  small  groups  among 
their  hosts,  so  that  they  may  have  as  full  an  opportunity 
as  possible  of  learning  the  language  of  the  country 
visited,  conversationally.  We  need  hardly  emphasise 
the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  teaching,  and  fee'  con- 
vinced that  the  scheme  only  needs  to  be  known  to  be 
more  widely  sought  after.  The  preliminary  notice  for 
August  of  this  year  is  already  issued,  and  the  same 
four  places  will  again  form  centres  for  students.  Teachers 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  will 
obtain  any  information  they  require  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Teachers'  Guild,  74  Gower  Street,  WX.  The 
record  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 

The  National  Home  Reading  Union  has  been  doing 
a  laudable  work  for  many  years,  and  has  at  last  obtained 
some  tardy  recognition  in  the  shape  of  the  blessing  of 


the  Board  of  Education.  We  publish  in  the  present 
number  a  letter  from  its  secretary,  and  hope  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  societies  which  can  be  affiliated 
to  this  useful  body  will  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining,  and  make  a  profitable  use,  under 
capable  direction,  of  its  excellent  publications  and 
suggestions  for  courses  of  study. 

A  report  has  reached  us  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Association  of  Technical  Institutions  to  consider 
the  attitude  of  employers  towards  technical  institutions. 
It  is  a  carefully  compiled  and  instructive  document, 
and  its  publication  will,  we  hope,  help  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  closer  relations 
than  seem  to  exist  at  present  between  the  Association 
and  our  manufacturers  as  a  body.  The  report  does  not 
profess  to  be  complete,  but  it  contains  a  mass  of  valuable 
information.  On  the  whole  the  outlook  is  encouraging, 
in  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  co-operate  with  such  institutions  ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  masters,  as  a  whole,  are  less 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  such  a  rapprochement  than 
their  rivals  abroad.  A  curious  sidelight  is  thrown  on 
the  perversity  of  some  of  our  educators  by  the  attitude 
which  they  assumed  to  the  inquiry  :  in  several  cases  a 
stipulation  was  made  that  neither  the  name  of  the 
institution  nor  that  of  any  firms  of  employers  mentioned 
in  the  return  should  be  published.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  report  itself  upon  this  point  : 

"  Such  a  condition  renders  the  information  of  but 
little,  if  any,  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  and 
is  a  very  effective  means  of  making  it  less  complete 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  existence 
of  the  feeling  which  alone  can  explain  and  justify  such 
restrictions  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  unsym- 
pathetic attitude  towards  technical  education  which  is 
still  found  among  many  employers  in  this  country,  and 
which,  it  is  hoped,  this  report  may  do  something  to 
remove." 

The  Association  of  Headmistresses,  which  met  in 
London  on  October  28,  have  issued  their  report,  and  an 
interesting  document  it  is.  We  alluded  to  the  meeting 
when  it  was  in  contemplation,  and  commented  on  the 
resolutions  to  be  proposed  ;  among  the  discussions  which 
took  place,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  was  the  one  on 
co-education.  After  a  spirited  debate  the  Association 
decided  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  extend  the  principle 
to  pupils  over  ten  years  of  age — for  the  present,  at  any 
rate.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space  we  cannot  do 
more  than  refer  thus  briefly  to  the  proceedings  ;  but  those 
interested  in  educational  problems  will  do  well  to  read  the 
booklet  which  has  been  published,  and  can  be  obtained 
(post  free,  yd.)  from  the  Secretary,  Miss  R.  Young,  at 
92  Victoria  St.,  Westminster.  The  same  Society  is  con- 
vening a  conference  to  consider  the  education  of  pupil 
teachers,  in,  or  in  connection  with,  secondary  schools  : 
it  will  be  held  in  London  on  February  24,  and  invitations 
will  be  sent  to  those  chiefly  interested  in  this  rather 
thorny  question. 
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The  labourer  is  commonly  stated  to  be  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  it  might  surprise  some  of  our  readers  if  they 
were  to  look  through  the  recently  published  pamphlet 
on  the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  London  secondary 
schools,  and  discover  what  sums  have  been  deemed  to 
constitute  reasonable  salaries  in  the  past.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Hale,  of  8  Bonneville  Gardens,  Clapham  Park,  has  acted 
as  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  copies  of  the  report 
can  be  obtained  from  him  :  we  hope  that  many  people 
will  read  it.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  not  what 
can  be  described  as  grasping  :  £150  a  year  for  men 
and  £120  for  women  as  a  minimum  to  begin  with,  for 
qualified  (registered)  teachers,  and  yearly  increments  of 
£10  up  to  £300  and  £200  respectively,  in  ordinary  cases 
seem  fairly  reasonable.  Special  knowledge  and  long 
experience  should  be  rewarded  by  higher  remuneration  ; 
schemes  of  salaries  should  be  accessible  for  public  infor- 
mation (a  most  important  point) :  and  the  first  use  of 
grants  should  be  to  raise  sub-normal  salaries  to  the 
proper  scale.  These  not  exorbitant  demands  were  put 
before  the  London  Education  committee,  and  kindly 
received.  Let  us  hope  that  before  long  we  may  see  them 
carried  into  effect. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has 
appointed  Mr.  E.  G.  A.  Holmes,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools  and  Divisional  Inspector, 
to  be  Chief  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools.  Mr. 
Edmond  Gore  Alexander  Holmes  was  born  on  July 
17,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  a  scholar,  and  was  placed  in  the  First  Class 
both  in  Honour  Moderations  in  1871  and  in  "  Greats  "  in 
1873.  He  was  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
April  1875,  and  was  successively  in  charge  of  the 
Huddersfield,  Ashford  (Kent),  and  Oxfordshire  districts. 
He  was  promoted  on  October  1,  1903,  to  be  Divisional 
Inspector  for  the  Northern  Division,  and  appointed  to 
inspect  training-colleges  in  the  North  of  England. 

On  December  g,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  received  a 
deputation  from  Colleges  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  agriculture,  who  appealed  for  additional  grants  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  research  and  higher  educa- 
tion in  agricultural  science.  Sir  Isambard  Owen,  who 
acted  as  spokesman  for  the  deputation,  urged  that  higher 
agricultural  education  was  a  public  necessity,  the  cost 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  thrown  upon  local  authorities, 
because  no  large  fortunes  were  made  from  agriculture ; 
whilst  the  County  Councils,  who  had  done  what  they 
could  in  the  matter,  were  now  handicapped  by  heavy 
educational  burdens  of  another  kind.  Consequently 
they  were  amply  justified  in  asking  for  State  Assistance. 
Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  in  reply,  warmly  acknowledged  the 
invaluable  work  that  was  being  done  by  the  colleges  and 
agricultural  institutions,  not  only  for  the  students 
attached  to  them,  but  also  for  the  farmers  in  their  im- 
mediate districts.  The  Treasury,  he  said,  had  not 
hitherto  met  the  demands  of  agriculturists  altogether 
illiberally.     Fifteen  years  ago  the  grant  was  £4500  and 


now  it  was  £10,550  so  that  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
it  would  become  even  larger  in  the  future. 

A  few  months  ago  Sir  Donald  Currie  offered  the 
President  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  a  sum  of  £20,000 
provided  a  like  sura  was  contributed  by  the  friends  of 
the  college  before  the  end  of  the  present  month.  A 
further  contribution  from  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Sir  Otto  Jaffe,  who  has  now  subscribed  £4000, 
has  raised  the  sum  to  the  requisite  total. 

The  kaleidoscopic  regulations  of  the  War  Office  for 
entrance  into  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  have  given  rise 
to  considerable  comment  already,  and  it  will  be  surprising 
if  they  do  not  come  in  for  more.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  our  officer  of  the  future  will  have  received  a  worse 
education  than  almost  any  other  citizen,  and  the  induce- 
ments to  cramming  will  remain  just  as  strong  as  ever. 
If  we  take  the  subjects  in  detail,  Greek,  of  course,  dis- 
appears, even  as  an  optional  subject  :  this  means  that 
boys  from  the  Classical  sixth  form  of  a  public  school, 
who  provide  the  material  which  is  most  urgently 
demanded,  are  handicapped  and  discouraged  at  the 
start.  And,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  Latin  is  doomed, 
sooner  or  later,  to  go  the  same  way.  It  is  now  optional 
and  will  inevitably  yield  to  Science,  because  the  latter 
subject  pays  better  afterwards.  And  what  is  more 
marvellous  still  is  that  German  (of  all  languages)  is  also 
in  process  of  being  squeezed  out.  But  surely  Mathe- 
matics is  properly  cared  for  ?  No  ;  even  that  con- 
solation is  denied  us.  It  is  true  that  an  insignificant 
acquaintance  with  it  is  demanded  for  the  qualifying 
examination,  but  in  the  competitive  it  is  optional.  One 
is  tempted  to  ask  what  the  Army  candidate  will  learn  : 
but  let  us  be  of  good  comfort,  for  if  he  has  a  Classical 
tendency  he  may  take  a  paper  on  Roman  literature  ! 
How,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  literary,  is  he  to  get  up 
this  subject  at  his  immature  age,  except  by  pure,  un- 
diluted cramming  ? 


Teachers  Registration  Council.— Import  ant  Xotic:-. 
The  Board  of  Education  have  notified  the  Teachers  Regis- 
tration Council  that  the  operation  of  the  temporary  or 
"  grace "  clause  (Regulation  4)  of  the  Regulations  for 
Registration  in  Column  B  will  be  extended  until  July  3 1 . 
1906,  with  the  exception  of  the  provision  for  the  Registra- 
tion of  Head  Masters  and  Head  Mistresses  at  the  end  of 
that  Regulation. 

The  effect  of  this  modification  will  be  that  all  teachers 
possessing  an  academic  qualification  as  required  by  Regula- 
tion 4,  who  complete  by  the  above-mentioned  date  the 
necessary  three  years'  experience,  will  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  Registration  in  Column  B,  provided  such  applications 
be  lodged  by  July  30,  1906.  But  headmasters  and  head- 
mistresses, claiming  under  the  proviso  alluded  to  above, 
must  lodge  applications  not  later  than  March  5,  1906. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  and  Forms  to  be  filled  in  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  "  The  Registrar,  Teachers 
Registration  Council.  49  and  50,  Parliament  Street.  London, 
S.W." 
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Our  Schools 

I.   Eton 

The  public  schools  are,  like  our  Constitution,  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  product  of  England  ; 
and,  perhaps,  of  no  product  is  the  educated  English- 
man more  proud  or  the  foreigner  more  envious.  Mr. 
Haldane — though  no  great  admirer  himself  of  the 
public  schools — in  an  interesting  essay  which  he 
contributes  to  The  Empire  and  the  Century 
quotes  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  German  educa- 
tionalist who,  in  contrasting  the  schools  of 
Germany  and  England,  gives  his  preference  to  the 
latter,  "  because  they  produce  character  and  a  love 
of  the  school  as  a  sort  of  second  home  of  the  spirit  "  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  self-government  of  the  boys  at  school 
and  the  fact  that  the  master  is  the  friend  and  adviser 
rather  than  the  governor  of  the  boys  that  the  German 
writer  attributes  the  love  of  fatherland,  and,  in 
part,  the  tenacious  individuality  so  characteristic 
of  an  Englishman.  Compared,  indeed,  with  the 
apathy  towards  their  old  school,  and  the  desire 
almost  to  forget  their  school-days  shown  by  many 
foreigners,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
affection  and  veneration  felt  by  Englishmen  for 
their  old  school,  an  affection  and  veneration  which 


seems  to  grow  the  deeper  with  age.  But  an  English- 
man if  proud  is  also  critical  of  his  own  products, 
and,  though  he  is  quick  to  resent  the  criticisms  of 
foreigners  upon  them,  he  is  not  slow  in  pointing  out 
what  he  considers  to  be  their  shortcomings  ;  and, 
of  recent  years,  no  product  has  been  more  consist- 
ently abused  than  the  public  schools.  Of  the 
public  schools,  Eton  (it  is  hoped  it  is  not  merely 
Etonian  conceit  which  prompts  the  statement)  is 
the  most  conspicuous  example  in  its  virtues — and 
also  in  its  alleged  shortcomings  ;  and  Eton  is  the 
subject  of  this  the  first  article  upon  the  public  schools, 
in  which  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  out  as 
far  as  possible  those  features  which  distinguish 
life  at  Eton  as  compared  with  life  at  other  public 
schools. 

Eton  is,  in  some  ways,  unique.  It  is  unique,  for 
one  thing,  in  its  close  relations  with  our  line  of 
kings.  It  has  as  its  founder,  the  most  unfortunate 
of  all  our  kings,  Henry  VI.,  whose  words  when  he 
met  his  scholars  in  Windsor  are  still  remembered, 
"  Be  good  boys,  meek  and  docile,  and  servants  of 
the  Lord  "  ;  and  the  scholars  on  the  foundation  are 
called  king's  scholars.  And  from  the  days  of  Henry 
VI.  whom  Eton  commemorates  on  December  6  to  the 
present  time  that  connection  has  been  continuous. 
It  was  Henry  VIII.,  for  instance,  who  took  from  us 
the  most  valuable  of  all  our  lands  to  build  a  palace 
for  Anne  Boleyn.  George  III.  knew  Eton  and 
Etonians  almost  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  at  Eton 
himself,  and  won  the  affection  of  all  by  calling 
himself  an  anti-Westminster — then  the  great  rival 
of  Eton  ;  and  it  is  George  III.'s  birthday  that 
Etonians  commemorate  on  June  4.  Queen  Victoria 
had  two  of  her  grandsons  educated  at  Eton, 
and  was  a  constant  visitor,  whilst  for  King  Edward 
was  arranged  a  river  pageant  which  will  be  long 
remembered  by  all  who  saw  it. 

The  buildings',  moreover,  and  the  position  of 
Eton  stand  out  conspicuous  amongst  those  of  other 
public  schools.  The  school  yard,  the  chapel — 
now  made  more  beautiful  with  its  marble  floor  and 
new  altar  and  tapestry  in  honour  of  those  Etonians 
who  died  in  South  Africa — Upper  School  with  its 
hundreds  of  carved  names  and  its  busts  of  eminent 
Etonians,  and  College  Hall  all  imprint  themselves 
deeply  upon  the  memories  of  Etonians  ;  and  besides 
these — though  unseen  by  many  Etonians — there 
is  the  college  library  with  some  most  valuable 
manuscripts  and  books,  and  the  Provost's  Lodge 
with  its  wonderful  collection  of  portraits.  Above  all, 
there    are    the    Playing-fields.     The    present  writer 
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remembers  re-visiting  Eton  in  early  May  immediately 
after  a  journey  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
districts  of  Southern  France,  and  feeling  that  nothing 
in  France  could  rival  the  Eton  playing-fields  with  the 
elms — now,  alas,  sadly  diminished  in  number — in 
their  spring  green,  the  full  river,  the  view  of  the 
college  buildings,  and,  across  the  river,  of  the  great 
castle  under  which  Eton  nestles. 

Eton  is  again  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it 
educates  a  larger  proportion  of  our  great  governing 
families  than  any  other  school.  England,  though 
in  theory  a  democracy,  still  largely  confides  its 
government  to  those  families  who  governed  it  in 
the  past ;  and  Eton  has  been  the  home  of  many  who, 
often  through  their  own  merits  and  occasionally 
through  a  great  inherited  position,  have  held  high 
offices  of  state.  During  the  last  hundred  years, 
for  instance,  of  the  twenty-one  Prime  Ministers, 
and  of  the  twenty-three  Governors-General  and 
Viceroys  of  India,  eleven  in  each  case  have  been 
Etonians.  At  one  period,  in  Mr.  Balfour's  recon- 
structed government  of  forty-four  members,  no 
less  than  twenty-seven  were  Etonians ;  though 
whether  this  is  a  fact  for  Etonians  to  be  proud  of,  or, 
as  a  Radical  paper  unkindly  observed,  the  worst 
blow  that  Eton  has  yet  received  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  present  writer  to  discuss.  The  three  great 
posts  of  India,  the  Viceroyalty  and  the  Governor- 
ships of  Madras  and  of  Bombay,  were  in  one  year 
all  held  by  those  who  had  been  in  Dr.  Warre's  house 
at  the  same  time  ;  whilst  in  Mr.  Balfour's  government 
no  less  than  five  belonged  to  the  house  held  at  one 
time  by  Mr.  W.  Evans  and  now  by  the  last  of  the 
Dames,  Miss  Evans.  And  then  Eton  is  most  fortunate 
in  possessing  families — bankers,  publishers,  lawyers, 
merchants — who  have  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion sent  their  sons  to  Eton  and  who  in  their  school- 
days, and  in  their  several  activities  in  after-life,  have 
helped  to  maintain  the  great  traditions  of  the  school. 
No  one,  indeed,  can  be  present  for  the  first  time  at  a 
service  in  the  school  chapel  without  thinking  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  mass  of  boys  visible 
might  with  their  opportunities  benefit  England  if 
they  chose  ;  without  recalling  to  mind  the  many  great 
Etonians  who  have  influenced  England's  destinies 
in  the  past,  and  without  feeling  that  somewhere  or 
other  in  the  crowd  of  boys  will  be  found  some  who 
will  influence  those  destinies  in  the  future.  And  it  is 
this  which  seems  to  make  the  task  of  those  who  have  to 
supervise  the  education  of  Eton  at  once  so  attrac- 
tive and  so  responsible :  attractive  because  a  spark 
of    ambition,    of    patriotism,    of    interest    in    some 


national  need  may  be  kindled  to  become  possibly 
in  the  future  a  light  which  will  illumine  the  whole 
world  ;  responsible  because  the  failure  to  kindle 
such  a  spark  may  diminish  the  power  and  the  happi- 
ness of  England  and  its  Empire  for  all  time.  Thus 
it  was  in  the  Microcosm — the  famous  paper  published 
at  Eton — that  Canning  first  exhibited  his  literary 
powers ;  it  was  in  the  Eton  society  that  Gladstone 
first  tried  his  powers  of  oratory  ;  and,  to  come  to  more 
recent  times,  it  was  a  lecture  delivered  at  Eton  which 
first  inspired  Lord  Curzonwith  his  passion  for  India. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Etonians  must  not  forget 
that  a  distinguished  historian — it  is  true  he  is  an 
Harrovian — in  investigating  recently  the  causes  of 
the  loss  of  our  American  Colonies,  thought  it  germane 
to  his  subject  to  criticise  the  condition  and  the 
curriculum  of  Eton  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Eton  has,  both  in  work  and  play,  certain  features 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  schools.  With 
regard  to  work,  its  most  distinctive  feature  is  the 
tutorial  system,  a  system  by  which  a  boy  secures  at 
the  same  time  the  continuity  and  the  variety  so 
essential  in  teaching.  This  system  may  be  modified 
in  certain  of  its  details,  but  its  principle  will,  no  doubt, 
still  remain  part  of  an  Eton  education  :  so  that  a 
boy  whose  chief  studies,  for  instance,  are  classical 
may  have  a  classical  tutor  who  will  supervise  his 
classical  work  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career 
at  Eton,  thus  securing  the  continuity  of  teaching 
and  the  influence  acquired  by  such  teaching,  whilst, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  boy  shall  be  "  up  "  to  a  fresh 
division  master  every  half — as  the  terms  at  Eton  are 
called — so  as  to  secure  the  variety  of  teaching.  As 
to  its  games  and  pursuits,  Eton  shares  with  Radley 
the  pleasure  of  life  by  a  river,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  its  advantages.  This  is  not  the 
occasion  to  enter  upon  so  thorny  a  subject  as  the 
respective  merits  of  "  dry-bobbing "  and  "  wet- 
bobbing."  All  that  may  be  said  is  that  for  boys 
with  a  sound  heart  and  a  strong  body  there  is  no 
more  delightful  career  than  that  of  an  Eton  wet- 
bob  ;  and  no  pursuit  provides  a  better  test  of  a 
boy's  courage,  judgment,  and  endurance.  Eton, 
indeed,  deprived  of  her  river,  would  be  shorn  of  one 
of  her  chief  glories  ;  and  what  the  influence  of  Eton 
rowing  has  been  on  the  Universities  may  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  winning-crews  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat-Race,  over  half  have 
been,  on  the  average,  Etonians. 

Then,   again,   there  is  the  Eton  College  Hunt — 
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another  distinctive  feature  of  Eton.  The  Humani- 
tarian League  has  done  its  best  to  make  the  Beagles 
notorious  :  but  any  one  who  has  run  as  a  boy  with 
the  Beagles  will  deny  that  it  makes  the  boys  delight 
in  cruelty  and  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  animals  ; 
and  the  boys  who  run  with  them  do  so  partly,  no 
doubt,  for  the  exercise,  but  also  from  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  sport — in  seeing  the  hounds  work, 
and  in  the  chances  and  excitement  of  the  pursuit. 
Of  other  games,  Eton  has,  of  course,  its  own  kinds 
of  football ;  the  famous  Wall  game  with  its  great 
match  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  between  Collegers  and 
Oppidans  ;  and  the  Field  Game,  a  species  of  foot- 
ball admirably  adapted  for  boys.  Besides  these, 
there  is  Fives,  a  characteristic  Eton  game  for  which 
some  sixty  courts  are  provided. 

Eton,  minor  differences  apart,  is  like  other  schools 
in  its  system  of  fagging,  in  its  self-government,  in 
its  keen  rivalry  between  houses,  in  its  societies. 
The  Eton  Society  is,  however,  probably  unique,  not 
only  for  its  long  history — in  another  six  years  it 
will  be  celebrating  its  centenary — but  because  it  is  a 
purely  self-elective  body  with  a  club-room  provided 
for  it  by  the  college  authorities.  Though  originally 
a  debating  club,  members  are  chosen  now,  perhaps, 
more  for  their  personal  popularity  or  their  athletic 
distinctions  than  for  their  debating  powers  ;  but 
the  society  still  holds  a  weekly  debate,  and  it  is  the 
ambition  of  every  Etonian  to  become  a  member  of  it. 

In  the  houses,  the  chief  feature  is  the  system 
by  which  every  boy  has  a  room  to  himself.  Such  a 
system  gives  a  boy  a  privacy  and  independence 
which  is  impossible  in  a  dormitory,  and  is,  at  all 
events,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Etonian,  an  immense 
advantage.  As  to  meals,  the  boys  in  each  house 
breakfast,  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  sup  in 
the  evening  together  ;  but  they  have  tea— a  great 
Eton  meal — in  their  own  rooms. 

Eton,  also,  is  like  other  public  schools  in  the  liberty 
which  it  allows  to  its  members,  though  at  Eton 
there  is  a  larger  measure  of  it  than  elsewhere.  This 
liberty  is,  no  doubt,  liable  to  abuse.  Indeed,  the 
reminiscences  of  some  Etonians  of  past  generations 
might  lead  an  outsider  to  think  that  the  two  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  Eton  life  were  a  condition 
of  absolute  lawlessness  tempered  by  the  block,  and 
a  complete  absence  of  work.  But  age  plays  havoc  with 
early  memories  ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  number  of  swishings  a  man  remembers  to 
have  received  varies  directly  and  the  amount  of  work 
which  he  remembers  to  have  done  varies  inversely 
with  the  number  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since 


he  left  school.  Any  way,  though  the  inefficiency  of 
Eton  as  an  educational  establishment  may  be  proved 
in  the  monthly  magazines,  and  the  occasional  infrac- 
tions of  its  rules  proclaimed  under  head  lines  in  the 
halfpenny  dailies,  it  is  quite  untrue  to  say  that  Eton 
is  in  modern  times  either  a  very  lawless  or  a  very 
extravagant  or  a  very  idle  place.  Of  course,  with 
some  boys  rules  are  merely  made  to  be  broken  ; 
and  the  larger  the  liberty,  the  greater  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  mischievous.  So  with  the  alleged 
extravagance  of  Eton.  The  present  writer  once 
heard  the  parent  of  an  Eton  boy— he  was  not  an 
Etonian  himself— dilating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
Eton.  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  I  have  to  allow  my  boy 
£200  a  year  in  pocket-money."  Fortunately  there 
were  Etonians  present,  and  the  remark  was  received 
with  general  incredulity  ;  but  there  is  a  particular 
kind  of  parent  who  likes  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude 
of  the  claims  upon  his  purse.  No  doubt,  for  boys 
who  wish  to  be  extravagant  and  whose  parents 
allow  or  even  wish  them  to  be  extravagant  there 
are  greater  opportunities  at  Eton  than  elsewhere 
(and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  parents  cannot  be 
punished  in  some  way  for  the  faults  of  their  boys), 
but  the  present  writer  was  at  an  Oppidan  House  for 
five  years,  and  without  stinting  himself  in  any  way 
his  total  expenses  at  Eton  varied  from  about  £200 
his  first  year  to  £250  his  last  }'ear,  and  this  sum 
included  not  only  tuition,  house  charges,  food  and 
pocket-money,  but  also  all  his  clothes,  books,  sub- 
scriptions and  games. 

As  to  work,  the  lower  boys  are  probably  at  present 
worked  too  hard  rather  than  too  little  ;  it  has  been 
calculated,  indeed,  that  the  lower  boys  work  eight 
or  nine  hours  more  in  the  week  than  do  German  boys 
of  the  same  age.  With  boys  in  the  higher  forms  the 
same  coercion  is  not  applied,  and  some  latitude  is 
allowed  to  a  boy  to  do  his  work  at  and  for  what  time 
he  chooses  ;  and  an  upper  boy  if  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  minimum  can  have — compared  to  the  lower 
boys — an  easy  time.  But  whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  the  past  it  is  untrue  to  say  of  the  mass  of 
Etonians  of  the  present  day  that  their  outlook  is 
unintellectual,  and  that  they  have  no  interest  for 
anything  except  athletics  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
of  a  great  many  boys  at  all  events  in  the  upper  divi- 
sions of  the  school — though  not,  of  course,  of  all — 
that  they  possess  intellectual  tastes  of  some  sort. 
Nor  are  intellectual  and  athletic  pursuits  incom- 
patible ;  of  the  three  last  captains  of  the  boats,  one 
was  a  History  Exhibitioner  of  Balliol,  and  another  a 
classical  scholar  of  King's,  whilst  a  recent  Keeper  of 
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the  Field  was,  so  rumour  ran,  rather  more 
than  suspected  of  reading  Shakespeare  in  his 
bath.  That  Eton  still  preserves  her  great  classical 
reputation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  four  years  she  has  secured  four  classical 
scholarships  at  Balliol,  two  of  them  the  first 
of  their  respective  years  ;  and  the  fact  that 
Etonians  have  secured  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  six 
history  fellowships — all  except  one  falling  to  Oppidans 
— in  the  last  eight  years  shows  that  they  do  not 
neglect  other  studies.  Those,  indeed,  who  have  long 
experience  agree  in  thinking  that  the  intellectual 
standards  of  the  Oppidans — for  the  standard  of 
the  King's  scholars  has  always  been  high — are 
rising.  To  what  causes  the  change  is  due  it  is  hard 
to  determine.  It  is  due,  no  doubt,  partly  to  the 
policy  of  the  late  headmaster,  Dr.  Warre,  in  doing 
more  than  was  done  previously  for  the  average 
Oppidan  ;  partly  to  his  wise  selection  of  assistant 
masters  ;  partly  to  the  increased  elasticity  in  the 
curriculum  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  school,  an 
elasticity  which  enables  a  boy  to  develop  his  tastes 
and  his  abilities  whether  they  be  in  classics  or 
mathematics,  science  or  modern  languages,  or 
history  ;  partly  to  the  feeling,  which  is  beginning 
to  affect  the  public  schools  as  well  as  the  other 
institutions  of  this  country,  that  England — in  the 
oft-quoted  words  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — must 
"  wake  up." 

But  this  article  has  already  exceeded  its  appointed 
limits.  A  great  French  historian  has  said  that  the 
essential  element  of  the  English  nation  is  the 
"  gentry  " — it  cannot  be  translated  into  French — 
and  of  the  French  nation  the  tiers  etat.  In  this 
generalisation  there  is  profound  truth.  It  is  the 
gentry  rather  than  any  other  class  which  has  made 
England  free  and  made  her  honest,  and  which  has 
made  England  the  great  missionary  of  civilisation 
and  given  her  an  influence  which  spreads  to  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  world.  And  the  gentry  have 
been  educated  at  the  public  schools — that  is  the  great 
service  the  schools  have  rendered  to  England.  No 
doubt  the  schools  must  move,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
with  the  times,  and  in  no  school  is  this  more  necessary 
than  in  Eton ;  but  the  public  schools  must,  at  all 
costs,  continue  to  give  to  England,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  that  unique  product — the  English 
gentleman. 

N.B. — The  present  series  will  deal  with  the  principal 
public  schools  (for  both  sexes),  and  will  include  a  typical 
illustration  in  each  case.  Harrow  will  be  the  subject  of 
next  month's  article. 


Current  Thought  on 
Education 

The  Problem  of  the  Curriculum 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

In  the  painful  process  by  which  a  national  system  of 
education  is  being  slowly  evolved,  the  conflict  between 
humanists  and  realists  will  continue  until  we  come  to  see 
that  the  reform  of  the  curriculum  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved  only  by  a  reference  to  the  principles  of  educational 
science,  and  not  by  the  advocacy  of  particular  subjects, 
with  small  regard  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  learner. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  real  contribution  to  the  discussion 
when  a  writer  in  the  October  Edinburgh  Review  urges 
in  a  weighty  article  the  futility  of  an  insistence  upon 
Greek  as  an  essential  element  in  a  liberal  university 
education.  A  propos  of  the  recent  rejection  of  the 
Syndics'  proposals  at  Cambridge  he  gives  an  interesting 
historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Greek  studies  in 
Western  Europe,  showing  that  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  Greek  was  learned,  not  as  a  linguistic 
training,  but  "  mainly  because  it  was  believed  that  this 
newly  discovered  literature  enshrined  nearly  all  that 
was  knowable  or  worth  knowing  in  history  or  in  science, 
and  most  of  what  was  deserving  of  imitation  in  poetry." 
Of  the  Greek  language,  as  such,  the  great  scholars  were 
comparatively  ignorant.  Classical  studies  became  pre- 
dominantly formal  and  critical  only  when  the  universi- 
ties ceased  to  be  primarily  seats  of  liberal  culture,  and 
were  converted  into  training  places  for  the  professions, 
and  in  particular  for  the  Church.  For  that  purpose  Greek 
was  obviously  essential.  Now,  however,  the  conditions 
have  changed ;  new  fields  of  knowledge  have  been 
opened  up,  the  individual  needs  of  students  are  incom- 
parably more  varied,  and  the  interests  of  the  nation 
require  that  the  universities  should  keep  in  touch  with 
practical  needs. 

A  somewhat  similar  distinction  between  Greek  as  a 
formal  training  in  language  and  Greek  as  literature  was 
drawn  by  the  Master  of  Trinity  in  his  Henry  Sidgwick 
Memorial  lecture  {Times,  Nov.  28)  in  which  he  urged  that 
translations  have  a  real  educational  value  for  those  who 
for  any  reason  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  originals. 
While,  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view,  Professor 
Ashley,  when  distributing  the  prizes  for  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (Times,  Dec.  7),  insisted  on  the 
same  principle  in  its  application  to  political  economy  : 
political  economy  and  commercial  education  generally 
must  cease  to  be  a  formal  discipline,  and  must  be  brought 
into  the  closest  possible  touch  with  actual  business 
problems. 

But  the  most  vigorous  attack  on  the  formal  classical 
teaching  at  the  Public  Schools  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson 
in  the  Monthly  Review  for  December.  Writing  on 
"  Public  School  Education "  with  his  usual  literary 
force,  he  denounces  the  traditional  methods  of  teaching 
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Latin  and  Greek  as  unproductive  and  dispiriting. 
"  The  ordinary  routine  of  construing,  of  saying  by  heart, 
of  grammar  papers,  of  composition,  how  unutterably 
dreary  it  appears ! "  The  construing  lesson  is  a  com- 
plete anomaly,  a  mixture  of  lecturing  and  examining, 
and  hence  neither  enlivening  nor  businesslike.  The 
boys  look  upon  the  process  as  futile,  and  "  it  is  not  extra- 
vagant to  assert  that  a  good  many  public  school  teachers 
would  regard  it  as  a  species  of  priggishness,  which  was 
rather  to  be  suppressed  than  encouraged  if  the  boys 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  construing  lesson." 

Surely  such  a  statement  as  this  is  a  proof  of  Mr. 
Benson's  failure  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  development 
of  interest  in  the  work  of  teaching  as  such,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  educational  phenomena 
of  recent  years,  and  which  is  revolutionising  the  methods 
even  of  our  public  schools.  In  other  parts  of  the  article 
a  curious  ignorance  is  shown  of  modern  teaching  methods, 
with  the  result  that  some  of  the  denunciations  seem 
rather  out  of  date. 

He  is  on  surer  ground  when  he  complains  that  the 
usual  school  subjects  fail  to  arouse  the  boys'  intellectual 
interests  because  they  are  too  remote  from  actual  life. 
"  Plenty  of  boys  would  find  their  imaginations  stirred 
by  an  account  of  the  Japanese  system  of  chivalry,  who 
feel  but  a  languid  interest  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Athenian  ecclesia."  Moreover,  the  reading  of  ancient 
authors  is  unlikely  to  produce  a  taste  for  literature. 
The  influence  of  literature  depends  largely  upon  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  words,  "  words  cannot  be  inspiring 
unless  they  are  loved."  But  "  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  average  boy  should  learn  to  love  the  classical  lan- 
guages." Here  speaks  the  true  man  of  letters,  and  his 
words  are,  at  any  rate,  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

How  valuable  a  literary  training  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  great  English 
writers  is  pleasantly  set  forth  with  many  pleasing 
anecdotes  by  Canon  Beeching  in  his  paper  on  "  An 
Examination  in  English  Literature"  (Cornhill,  for  Dec- 
ember). He  shows  the  great  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  teaching  English,  whereby  it  has 
been  proved  that  it  is  possible  not  only  to  teach,  but 
even  to  examine,  without  having  recourse  to  the  soul- 
destroying  system  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Shakespeare. 

The  reform  of  the  traditional  curriculum  was  ap- 
proached from  another  standpoint  by  Sir  William 
Huggins  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety (Times,  Dec.  n).  He  gave  expression  to  the  view, 
now  rapidly  becoming  universal  among  all  sober  critics, 
that  no  liberal  education  can  be  complete  unless  it 
includes  a  thorough  training  both  in  humanistic  studies 
and  in  experimental  science.  He  instanced  the  Prussian 
"  reform  schools  "  as  showing  the  possibility  of  post- 
poning the  beginning  of  Latin  until  12,  and  of  Greek  until 
14,  without  lowering  the  standard  of  classical  attainment. 
Such  a  course  would  give  time  for  science  and  would 
help  to  bridge  the  gap  between  "  scientific  students 
careless  of  literary  form  and  classical  students  ignorant 
of  scicntific'method  "  Thus  only  should  we  prepare  our 
future  statesmen  and  leaders  of  thought  to  promote  that 


change  of  national  attitude  on  all  science  questions, 
which  was  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  were  to  maintain 
our  position  as  a  great  nation 

It  is  in  this  combination  of  the  literary  and  the  scien- 
tific that  the  strength  of  the  curriculum  of  the  future 
will  surely  lie.  The  opponents  of  a  purely  classical 
system  often  apparently  forget  that  the  number  of 
schools  in  which  it  is  found  is  extremely  small  compared 
with  those  in  which  there  is  a  danger  of  the  comparative 
neglect  of  literary  things.  But  a  well-balanced  curri- 
culum will  profit  little,  unless  each  subject  in  it  is  taught 
as  part  of  a  coherent  system  aiming  at  the  development 
and  enrichment  of  the  boy's  inner  life. 


School  Sermons* 

By  Theodore  Walrond,  M.A. 

They  were  happy  times  for  schoolmasters,  when  men 
took  a  strictly  limited  view  of  their  responsibilities, 
when  they  wondered  what  more  could  be  expected  of 
them,  once  they  did  their  best  for  a  form  of  fifty,  and 
kept  well-budded  birches  for  any  aggressive  naughtiness 
in  playtime.  We  have  changed  all  that  :  the  head- 
master is  now  held  responsible  for  everything  whatso- 
ever that  his  scholars  do,  say,  or  even  think.  One 
mother  is  very  anxious  because  Tommy  had  a  distressing 
cough,  which  was  still  "  hanging  about  him  "  when  he 
came  back  to  school ;  would  Mr.  So-and-so  see  that  the 
poor  child  is  out  of  the  draught  in  his  dormitory  ?  Or 
Mr.  Thompson  writes  that  both  his  boys  have  got  out 
of  the  way  of  laying  their  knife  and  fork  together  after 
eating  ;  and,  without  wishing  to  ask  too  much,  he  does 
feel  that  the  school  might  bring  boys  up  to  such  manners 
as  are  customary  in  gentlemen's  houses.  The  head- 
master is  answerable  for  everything  about  them,  from 
their  morals  to  their  marmalade. 

All  this  means  much  correspondence.  In  spite  of 
the  penny  post  (and  there  are  parents  who  will  even 
correspond  with  the  schoolmaster  on  picture-postcards), 
a  headmaster's  postal  bill  is  probably  greater  than  in 
the  days  of  the  Georges.  There  must  be  certain  hours 
of  the  day  kept  free  for  letters  to  parents  ;  and  as  for 
time  spent  in  carrying  out  the  parent's  wishes,  or  trying 
to  think  how  they  can  possibly  be  made  anything  like 
feasible,  nobody  but  a  headmaster  can  estimate  it.  So 
the  modern  schoolmaster  has  to  think  carefully  how 
many  hours  he  spends  in  form.  Probably  he  does  not 
cut  himself  off  from  it  altogether,  lest  he  should  neither 
know  how  the  work  of  the  school  is  progressing,  nor 
be  able  wholly  to  sympathise  with  his  assistants  in  their 
numerous  difficulties  :  but  he  reduces  it  to  a  minimum. 
This  is  well  enough  in  its  way  :  but  he  is  apt  to  find  that 
he  is  losing  hold  over  the  boys  themselves  :  he  is  a  sort 
of  Dens  ex  machina,  who  sits  in  a  study  and  issues 
"  notices  "  :    he  has  no  opportunity  of  exercising  over 

*  Sermons  preached  at  '  Rugby  School.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford. 
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them  that  almost  unconscious  personal  influence,  which 
forms  character  more  than  any  quantity  of  rescripts. 
Most  of  us  look  back  to  our  old  headmasters  with  respect  ; 
but  we  often  find  that  if  there  has  been  some  strong 
magisterial  influence  which  shaped  the  development  of 
our  young  minds,  it  was  that  of  an  assistant — a  house- 
master, a  tutor,  or  it  may  be  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  just  some  man  of  magnetic  character,  who 
took  us  in  form,  or  sympathised  with  our  interest  in 
architecture,  and  thus  became  a  power  in  us,  which  half 
a  lifetime  has  not  sufficed  to  weaken.  And  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  headmaster  was  weak,  or 
inactive  ;  but  simply  that  he  had  not  time  to  come 
much  into  contact  with  any  of  the  individual  boys. 

Perhaps  this  is  partly  because  of  the  great  size  of 
schools.  It  may  be  so  :  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
Thring's  low  numbers  :  and  Loretto  owes  much  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  never  too  big  for  Dr.  Almond  to  be 
a  personal  friend  of  every  boy  in  the  school.  But,  in 
most  places  the  headmaster  cannot  hope  to  work  on  each 
boy  individually  :  so  he  attaches  great  inportance  to 
all  the  chances  he  has  of  speaking  to  the  boys  as  a  whole 
on  serious  subjects.  Of  course,  any  man  can  have  his 
boys  in  and  address  them  ■  but  that  is  sometimes  even 
worse  than  useless.  That  inscrutable  being,  the  British 
schoolboy,  is  extraordinarily  open  to  moral  influence  : 
if  a  man  will  forget  his  own  shyness,  and  speak  freely  to 
his  pupil  about  the  most  sacred  things,  the  boy  may  very 
possibly  say  little,  but  it  will  usually  bear  fruit  in  its 
own  time.  But  this  is  only  if  he  be  approached  indi- 
vidually :  with  others  present  he  feels  it  almost  in- 
decency to  lay  bare  his  heart :  he  will  close  it  tight  against 
all  influence  whatever  ;  will  listen  with  that  sheepish  grin 
which  betokens  more  nervousness  than  impertinence  ; 
and  it  is  well  if  he  does  not  afterwards  use  the  well- 
meant  phrases  only  as  a  peg  to  hang  gibes  on.  A  school- 
master who  wants  really  to  influence  his  boys  has  to 
choose  his  times  and  seasons  with  extreme  care.  Ad- 
dresses in  school  after  morning  prayers  may  be,  and 
often  are,  a  great  power  in  the  school  life.  But  they 
always  have  something  more  or  less  exceptional  about 
them,  and  demand  correspondingly  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  if  a  man  were  to  talk  to  his  boys  about  the 
dishonesty  of  cribbing,  or  the  babyishness  of  smoking, 
it  would  be  understood  that  he  had  recently  caught 
somebody  cribbing  or  smoking.  It  is  only  in  the  chapel 
that  he  is  freer ;  he  can  speak  his  mind  there,  even  if 
he  only  vaguely  suspects  that  a  wrong  tone  is  growing  up 
in  the  school ;  he  can  pour  oil  upon  the  flame,  often  before 
others  have  begun  to  suspect  that  it  is  beginning  to 
burn  low.  And  besides,  when  he  is  giving  what  boys 
care  for  none  the  less  because  they  will  call  it  a  jaw,  he 
is  almost  always  dealing  with  a  particular  class  of  short- 
coming :  it  is  only  in  the  pulpit  that  he  can  sow  the  seed 
of  the  big,  broad,  wide-embracing  principles.  And  this 
is  even  more  the  case  when  he  has  to  praise  ;  boys  love 
to  feel  that  they  are  appreciated,  but  positively  loathe 
being  lauded  in  front  of  their  fellows.  If  a  man  were  to 
say  in  his  Big  School :  "I  have  been  much  pleased  to 
see  fellows  go  out  of  their  way  to  stop  the  smaller  fry 


from  being  bullied,"  it  would  bring  crimson  shame  to  the 
cheeks  of  every  boy  who  had  recently  intervened  between 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  But  he  can  introduce  into  his 
sermon  some  such  sentence  as  this  (from  the  Bishop's 
book)  :  "  Shall  we  not  be  very  careful,  men  and  boys 
alike,  so  to  do  our  part  in  this  society,  as  to  shelter  the 
young  and  strengthen  the  weak,  that  every  sensitive 
soul  which  comes  amongst  us  may  grow  up  here  through 
a  healthy  and  wholesome  boyhood,  and  go  out  to  the 
duties  and  the  calling  of  his  life,  strong,  unselfish,  public 
spirited,  pure-hearted  and  courageous — a  Christian 
gentleman."  This,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  even 
touch  on  the  matter  of  bullying  ;  yet  it  would  probably 
get  at  the  heart  of  a  bully  so  far  as  it  was  getatable, 
and  would  certainly  make  the  boy  who  had  stopped 
bullying  feel  that  sense  of  sound  work  done,  which  he 
would  value  far  more  than  any  praise. 

The  headmaster's  sermon,  then,  has  a  most  important 
function  in  the  system  of  a  school.  It  was  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  when  Holy  Orders  were  considered  indis- 
pensable in  a  headmaster  :  but  surely  it  is  even  more  to 
be  regretted  that  nowadays  the  pendulum  has  swung 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  Governing  Bodies  have  some- 
times considered  them  a  disqualification.  Lay  head- 
masters often  preach  excellently  :  but  take  them  as  a 
whole  the  clergy  are  better  preachers  than  the  laity  :  and 
in  proportion  as  we  rate  highly  the  function  of  the  sermon 
so  we  shall  desire  c ceteris  paribus  to  have  clerical  head- 
masters. Yet  a  school  sermon  is  quite  sui  generis,  and 
requires  a  man's  special  study.  There  are  few  of  us  who 
cannot  remember  when  that  well-known  pulpit  orator, 
the  Dean  of  Barchester,  came  down  to  the  school  to 
preach.  There  was  the  keen  expectation  for  days 
beforehand  :  from  study  to  study  it  was  passed — 
"  Wonder  what  he'll  look  like  :  and  will  he  wave  his 
arms  about  ?  "  We  watched  him  making  his  way  to  the 
pulpit ;  we  took  an  interest  in  the  text.  For  the  first 
few  minutes  we  were  charmed — it  was  a  fresh  voice,  a 
fresh  style  :  next  we  were  persuading  ourselves  that  it 
must  be  good,  for  was  it  not  the  great  Dean  himself  ? 
But  long  before  the  peroration  we  had  begun  to  realise 
that  there  was  something  wrong  :  we  were  not  getting 
anything  out  of  it,  it  was  not  food  which  suited  us,  nor 
was  it  in  a  form  which  was  to  us  inwardly  digestible. 
Not  that  we  reasoned  it  out  so  carefully  :  very  possibly 
our  spoken  criticism  confined  itself  to  that  highly  expres- 
sive monosyllable  which  is  so  common  in  a  schoolboy's 
talk.  But  that,  or  something  like  that,  was  at  the  root 
of  our  disapproval :  the  worthy  Dean,  had,  in  fact, 
made  an  error  differing  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind, 
from  that  of  the  don  who  picked  up  an  old  sermon  for 
his  chapel  service  and  found  himself  beginning  a  vigorous 
appeal  to  "  You,  who  are  mothers." 

Tempora  mutantur  :  and  fashion  is  just  as  variable  in 
the  pulpit  as  out  of  it.  The  fourpenny  boxes  of  our 
booksellers  are  crammed  with  volumes  of  old  sermons, 
often  very  good  ones  (I  have  seen  Newman's  Parochial 
Sermons  going  at  sixpence  a  volume),  but  simply  out  of 
date.  And  it  is  the  same  with  school  sermons  :  nay  it 
is  even  more  so,  for  the  pastoral  duty  of  a  headmaster 
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is  quite  a  modern  idea,  and  has  developed  with  all  the 
rapidity  of  a  young  child.  It  would  seem  almost  im- 
possible nowadays  for  a  headmaster  to  tell  his  flock, 
"  Let  your  wit  be  as  the  coruscations  of  the  summer 
lightning,  lambent,  yet  innocuous,"  but  my  father  heard 
it  from  his  headmaster's  lips  in  a  chapel  sermon.  Even 
the  manly  eloquence  of  Dr.  Arnold  would  somehow 
sound  wrong  to-day :  manners  and  methods  have 
changed  :  the  temptations  have  altered,  and  so  must 
the  sermon  which  rebukes  them. 

What  then  is  a  good  school  sermon  ?  As  usual,  it  is 
far  easier  to  say  what  it  should  not  be,  but,  on  some  few 
points  most  men  are  agreed.  First  it  must  be  practical. 
It  must  not  be  too  anxious  to  convey  information  about 
facts.  A  divinity  lesson  and  a  sermon  are  two  distinct 
things  :  the  boys  will  resent  a  divinity  lesson  in  chapel 
almost  as  much  as  they  would  writhe  under  a  sermonette 
in  the  divinity  lesson.  And,  as  last  month's  Causerie 
warned  us,  it  must  not  be  explicitly  doctrinal.  Doc- 
trinal sermons  are  only  too  apt  to  produce  the  frame  of 
mind  alluded  to  in  another  part  of  the  December  number 
— that  of  the  man  who  excused  himself  from  going  to 
church  because  "  I  had  enough  of  that  when  I  was  at 
school."  Such  subjects  as  the  Higher  Criticism  or  "the 
polytheism  of  the  ancient  Babylonish  cosmogony  as 
compa  ed  with  the  Book  of  Genesis  "  are  quite  out  of 
place  in  a  School  Chapel  (lest  I  should  be  accused  of 
exaggeration,  let  me  say  that  I  have  heard  both  these 
themes  preached  on  at  some  length)  ;  such  a  phrase  as 
"  though  this  interpretation  was  at  one  time  extensively 
received,  it  i  now  generally  rejected,"  however  charac- 
teristic of  the  University  semons  which  Mr.  Verdant 
Green  heard,  is  entirely  out  of  place  for  a  school.  Even 
in  his  practicalness  the  preacher  must  needs  exercise  great 
discretion ;  a  boy's  way  of  looking  at  things  is  different 
from  a  man's,  and  he  must  start  by  taking  the  boy's 
point  of  view,  and  working  from  that ;  he  must  have  a 
higher  standpoint  than  the  boy,  if  he  is  to  lead  him  up- 
wards ;  but  it  is  fatal  to  start  so  high  up  that  he  cannot 
stretch  out  a  hand  which  the  boy  can  grasp. 

Yet  there  is,  perhaps,  one  error  still  more  fatal.  I 
know  nothing  which  boys  dislike  more  fervently  than 
having  a  man  talk  down  to  them.  They  can  respect  a 
man  who  straightforwardly  speaks  as  a  superior.  Here 
is  an  example  from  the  Bishop  of  Hereford'.  "You 
may  take  it  as  a  moral  certainty,  proved  by  all  experi- 
ence, that  unless  you  hold  to  a  fixed  habit  of  bringing 
your  life  into  the  presence  of  God  in  private  prayers,  you 
incur  the  risk  of "  ...  and  so  on.  Those  are  the 
words  of  one  who  definitely  claims  to  be  an  older  man,  who 
has  more  experience  than  his  hearers,  and  is,  therefore,  in 
a  position  to  advise.  Again  boys  will  believe  in  a  man, 
who  tells  of  faults  common  to  boy  and  to  man,  and  who 
therefore  speaks  as  their  equal.  Here  is  another  passage 
by  Bishop  Percival :  "  We  are  conscious  that  as  we 
live  involved  or  entangled  in  the  worldly  life  .  .  .  the 
spiritual  part  of  us  slumbers  or  is  overlaid."  That  is 
just  as  true  of  headmasters  as  of  schoolboys,  and  so  they 
like  to  feel  that  a  man  is  speaking  to  them  as  one  who 
is  fighting  side  by  side  with  them.     What  (hey  cannot 


stand  is  any  sign  of  trying  to  come  down  to  their  level. 
I  need  give  no  example  of  this  :  any  one  who  desires  one 
has  only  to  turn  to  Stalky  and  Co.,  and  read  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Martin's  address  on  Patriotism.  Never  in  all  his 
realism  has  Mr.  Kipling  been  more  utterly  true  to  life 
than  where  he  depicts  the  inarticulate,  unutterable, 
wholly  unreasoning,  almost  unconscious  disgust  boil  ng 
up  among  the  boys  as  they  listened  to  the  nursery  plati- 
tudes of  the  well-intentioned  orator.  One  can  gladly 
acknowledge  that  headmasters  are  seldom  so  injudicious. 
Long  before  they  win  headmasterships,  they  hive 
usually  learnt  their  business  far  too  well.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  novice.  I  once  heard  a  public- 
school  boy  say  that  "  if  a  man  begins  to  talk  about 
'  schoolboy-honour  '  or  the  '  manly  spirit  of  chivalrous 
comradeship  engendered  by  our  wholesome  sports,' 
you  may  safely  bet  that  either  he  has  just  been  ordained, 
or  he  knows  nothing  about  schools." 

A  small  matter,  near  akin  to  this,  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  it.  A  man  who  goes  down  to  preach  at 
a  school  often  tries  to  bring  in  the  past  history  of  the 
school,  and  to  urge  the  boys  to  five  up  to  the  great 
tradition  set  by  their  predecessors.  This  is  all  very  well 
on  Founder's  Day,  or  when  some  famous  Old  Boy  has 
just  died.  But  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way,  and  boys 
very  soon  get  tired  of  hearing  the  same  names  per- 
petually trotted  out  for  their  edification.  A  short  time 
ago  Lord  Rosebery  was  making  a  speech  at  Eton,  and  in 
it  he  said,  "  When  I  came  down,  I  asked  my  son,  who  is 
a  boy  here,  if  there  was  anything  special  I  ought  to  say. 
His  answer  was,  '  Say  anything  you  like,  only  don't 
tell  us  about  the  Duke  and  the  Playing-fields.'  "  Surely 
the  moral  needs  no  pointing. 

There  was  a  Bishop  once  whose  chief  advice  to  those 
who  asked  him  how  to  preach  well  was,  "  Be  just  your 
own  natural  self."  And  surely  nobody  ought  to  seek 
after  that  ideal  more  earnestly  than  a  schoolmaster. 
It  is,  in  some  respects,  an  advantage,  but,  in  others,  a 
positive  disadvantage  that  the  preacher  is  more  or  less 
familiarly  known  to  nearly  all  his  hearers.  Boys  are 
well  known  to  detest  "  side  "  in  others,  however  much 
they  show  it  among  themselves  ;  and  a  man  ruins  his 
chances  of  influence  if  his  sermon  is  plusquam-Rusk- 
inian  in  gorgeousness  of  diction,  while  his  daily  conversa- 
tion is  a  string  of  slangy  banalities  about  the  class- 
room or  the  cricket-field.  I  have  known  some  curious 
cases.  One  man  was  always  given  to  rich  exuberance  of 
language  :  he  would  call  his  less  brilliant  pupils  "  con- 
centrated masses  of  vacuity,"  and  would  toll  an  idle  boy 
that  he  "  gloried  in  his  abysmal  ignorance."  His  ser- 
mons were  to  match,  and  were  very  effective.  Another 
was  habitually  familiar,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  : 
"  You  fellows  must  stick  to  your  work  like  grim  Death, 
if  you're  going  to  make  anything  of  it  " — that  was  about 
his  style.  And  the  style  reappeared  in  his  sermons  : 
he  would  very  probably  have  described  the  Indwelling 
Spirit  as  "  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  you  feel  you  have 
got  to  do  a  thing  though  you  hate  it  " — He  too  was  quite 
a  successful  preacher.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  preacher  who  commanded  attention  if  his  pulpit-style 
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was  very  noticeably  different  from  his  ordinary  speech— 
that  is  to  say  more  different  than  the  difference  of 
occasion  seemed  to  justify  :  and  one  could  name  cases 
where  men  have  probably  even  suffered  just  because 
they  were  naturally  more  eloquent  with  the  pen  than  with 
the  tongue. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's 
book.  One  hardly  needs  to  commend  it  :  "  Dr.  Percival 
is  a  three-decker  in  himself ,"  as  I  once  read  in  a  newspaper, 
in  allusion  to  his  triple  experience  at  Clifton,  Oxford, 
and  Rugby.  Perhaps  no  living  man  has  so  powerfully 
affected  the  pupils  who  came  under  his  care.  He,  if 
any  one,  may  safely  be  trusted  to  know  what  to  say,  or 
leave  unsaid.  Practically  every  sermon  tries  to  show 
how  the  highest  idealism  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
most  everyday  and  universal  facts  of  school-life,  whether 
the  corporate  life  which  all  have  in  common,  or  the 
fallentis  scmita  vita  which  each  one  lives  for  himself. 
Particularly  noticeable  is  the  way  in  which  Old  Testa- 
ment texts  are  treated,  with  the  historical  questions  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  ethical  point  dwelt 
on  and  enforced.  It  is  something  like  genius  to  have 
shown  how  close  to  the  heart  of  a  public-school  boy  lie 
the  words  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-second  Psalm 
"  O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  ;  they  shall  prosper 
that  love  thee  :  for  my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  I 
will  wish  thee  prosperity."  Many  old  Rugbeians  will 
remember  being  stimulated  to  more  careful  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  by  the  depth  of  meaning  which  he  could 
extract  from  some  odd  corner  of  Job  or  Ezekiel  (which 
are  published),  or  by  the  sermons  on  the  Curse  of  Meroz, 
the  Call  of  Jeremiah,  "The  race  is  not  to  the  swift," 
"  A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,"  and  a  good 
many  others.  But  it  is  hardly  to  the  purpose  to  grumb'e  : 
the  Bishop  himself  has  told  us  in  the  preface  to  his 
earlier  volume  that  "  brevity  is  a  fault  that  few  will 
complain  of  in  a  volume  of  sermons  :  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  that  the  book  is  not  unworthy  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  pulpit  which  in  time  past  was  occupied  by 
Arnold  and  Temple. 


Common-Room  Papers 

Concerning  Inspection 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

That  the  general  effect  of  organised  inspection  of  schools 
has  been  good  none  will  deny.  The  system  has  been 
in  existence  long  enough  now  to  admit  of  an  estimate 
of  some  of  the  changes  and  tendencies  due  to  its  in- 
fluence. 

The  most  obvious  and  salutary  effect  of  inspection 
has  been  a  general  bracing  up  and  smartening  of  educa- 
tional activity.  Method  and  regularity,  the  parents  of 
efficiency,  have  at  length  asserted  themselves — and 
only  those  acquainted  with  our  grammar  schools  in  pre- 
inspector  days  can  realise  the  extent  of  reform  implied 
in  these  two  words. 


No  more  kaleidoscopic  time-tables,  ever  shifting  to  suit 
the  changing  humours  of  the  headmaster,  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  or  the  casual  pressure  of  importunate 
parents  ;  no  more  incidental  holidays*  at  the  request  of 
some  benign  presider  over  school  functions,  to  com- 
pensate for  boring  the  boys  with  his  oratory. 

A  business-like  atmosphere  now  pervades  the  class- 
room. No  longer  are  boys  utilised  for  any  clerical  work 
that  may  crop  up  in  connection  with  the  school,  or 
despatched  on  errands,  or  pitched  en  masse  into  another 
form-room  in  order  to  set  their  master  at  liberty  on  one 
pretext  or  another. 

Again,  in  class-teaching  much  has  had  to  be  altered  : 
masters  are  obliged  to  devote  more  time  to  preparing  and 
mapping  out  their  lessons  beforehand,  to  demand  a 
higher  standard  of  neatness  in  the  work  shown  up,  and 
in  many  cases  to  reform  their  method  of  corrections. 

The  great  drawback  to  external  supervision  of  any 
work,  scholastic  or  otherwise,  is  the  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  supervised  to  encourage  conformity  to  the 
letter  without  the  spirit ;  and  this  evil  will  be  found  at 
the  base  of  any  adverse  criticisms  contained  in  this  article. 
The  question  of  corrections  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind. 

Because  an  inspector  finds  a  mistake  left  unmarked 
in  a  boy's  exercise-book,  correction  of  work  in  class  by 
the  boys  themselves  is  condemned  root  and  branch  ; 
masters  are  thereupon  required  personally  to  examine 
every  single  word  written  by  their  boys  ;  and  the  result 
is  the  carrying  home  of  a  load  of  books  every  night  to  be 
doggedly  perused  and  minutely  corrected  by  the  jaded 
schoolmaster,  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  nine- 
tenths — in  the  case  of  young  boys,  all — of  his  labour  is 
mere  waste  ;  for  the  keenness  or  interest  aroused  in  a 
boy  by  his  evening's  work  will  have  evaporated  by  the 
time  the  same  is  returned  to  him — of  necessity  two  days 
after  its  composition. 

It  is  against  this  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  protests  so 
strongly  in  The  Schoolmaster. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  picture  of  the  High 
School  mistress  and  her  pile  of  exercise  books,  with  the 
neat  and  conscientious  marginal  corrections  in  red  ink. 
But  in  dealing  with  girls  there  is,  perhaps,  some  small 
return  for  all  this  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy.  The 
feminine  nature  is  more  conscientious  and  more  given 
to  minutiae,  and  has  not  the  generous,  quick-change 
activity  of  the  genus  boy  ;  the  girl  develops  the  power 
of  concentration  and  prolonged  attention  to  a  subject 
earlier  than  the  boy,  who  likes  to  have  the  matter  in 
hand  treated  "  when  hot,"  and  cleared  off  and  done 
with,  making  way  for  the  next  item.  Staleness  is  the 
bete  noire  of  young  boys  ;  and  herein  the  system  stands 
condemned,  and  doubly  condemned,  for  it  renders  both 
work  and  teacher  stale. 

No  ;  home-work  should  be  dealt  with  at  once,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  lesson. 

*  A  significant  term  for  such  a  holiday  is  employed  in  the 
statutes  of  one  of  our  public  schools.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
bishop's  visit  it  is  a  time-honoured  custom  for  him  to  close  his 
address  with  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  school  for  a  "  remedy." 
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With  a  class  of  twenty  boys,  and  a  period  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  per  lesson,  how  is  this  to  be 
done  without  unduly  encroaching  on  the  time  for 
teaching  ? 

Where  there  is  a  reliable  spirit  of  honesty  in  a  class— 
and  any  master  worth  his  salt  can  gauge  its  presence — 
each  boy  should  check  his  own  work  from  the  correct 
version  dictated  by  the  teacher  ;  if  the  subject  is  com- 
position in  a  foreign  language  it  will  be  advisable  to  lay 
stress  on  the  pupils  keeping  their  text-books  open  for 
reference,  and  it  is  also  worth  explaining  the  reason  for 
the  system — otherwise  the  boys  will  consider  it  merely 
a  means  adopted  for  saving  time  and  trouble  on  the  part 
of  the  master. 

Where  there  are  one  or  two  members  of  a  class  who 
cannot  be  sufficiently  trusted,  the  method  of  exchange 
must  be  followed,  but  not  the  old  system  of  A  correcting 
B's,  and  B  correcting  A's  work.  This  is  a  direct  incentive 
to  mutual  dishonesty.  Instead  the  books  should  be 
circulated  in  one  direction,  A  to  B,  B  to  C,  D  to  E  .  .  . 
Y  to  Z,  and  Z  to  A.  This  can  be  varied  by  inverse 
rotation,  by  a  second  rotation,  and  in  various  other 
ways,  thus  avoiding  all  possibility  of  collusion,  and 
giving  the  boys  additional  practice  in  the  examination 
of  each  other's  work. 

A  simple  precaution  serviceable  in  all  cases  is  to  insist 
on  every  boy  having  a  pencil  in  his  hand  when  correcting  ; 
there  is  then  little  difficulty  in  detecting  any  attempt  at 
"  faking." 

In  dealing  with  mathematics,  each  boy  should,  if 
possible,  correct  his  own  work,  otherwise  much  oppor- 
tunity of  enlightenment  is  lost ;  the  answers  may  be 
read  out,  and  the  class  then  set  to  work  on  an  easy  rule 
while  the  master  makes  a  rapid  tour  of  inspection — 
noting  those  sums  which  have  caused  most  difficulty, 
the  methods  employed,  and  also  may  be  giving  additional 
marks  for  neatness. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a  master  who  is  in 
touch  with  the  spirit  of  his  form  will  be  always  very  slow 
to  call  a  boy's  honesty  in  question  ;  once  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  is  introduced  into  a  form,  the  difficulties 
of  correcting  in  class  are  increased  tenfold. 

Such  incidents  as  the  following  show  the  great  need 
for  circumspection  and  avoidance  of  hasty  judgment.  A 
boy  may  have  for  home-work  a  sum  of  a  simple  nature 
— e.g.,  addition  or  multiplication — not  requiring  minute 
examination  on  the  teacher's  part.  He  gets  the  answer 
right.  An  inspector  leisurely  studying  the  boy's  exercise- 
book  discovers  an  error  in  one  figure  of  the  sum,  render- 
ing a  correct  answer  impossible.  Verdict  :  dishonest 
boy,  lax  teacher.  Explanation  :  the  boy,  an  exemplary 
worker,  has  first  made  a  rough  copy  of  his  work  at  home 
and  the  error  has  occurred  in  transcription. 

In  the  case  of  both  methods  explained  above  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  master  is,  of  course,  necessary  ; 
sudden  and  unexpected  inspection  of  books,  and  heavy 
penalties  in  the  way  of  loss  of  marks  will  keep  the  class 
keen  and  accurate. 

And  what  if  an  occasional  error  should  pass  un- 
noticed ?     Is  it  of  such  appalling   consequences   as    to 


justify  the  enormous  expenditure  of  time  involved  in 
any  other  method  ? 

Surely  here  is  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  generous 
common-sense  on  the  part  of  inspectors,  and  not  for 
the  sledge-hammer  of  ex  pecie  condemnation. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  correcting  in  all  subjects 
can  fitly  be  left  to  the  boys  ;  in  the  case  of  science  in 
particular,  in  much  mathematical  and  English  work, 
and  with  advanced  work  generally,  personal  inspection 
of  exercise-books  by  the  teacher  is  essential.  But  taking 
the  question  as  a  whole,  far  more  enthusiastic  and 
satisfactory  work  will  be  done  by  the  teacher  if  the 
Government  adopt  a  more  liberal-minded  treatment  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

The  importance  here  attached  to  the  question  of 
corrections  may  appear  exaggerated  to  the  casual  reader  ; 
but  the  practical  teacher  knows  how  largely  progress  in 
class-teaching  depends  on  the  proper  economy  of  time, 
especially  now  that  short  periods  have  been  so  generally 
adopted  in  school  time-tables. 

One  of  the  good  general  effects  of  inspection  already 
mentioned  is  the  introduction  of  a  more  brisk  atmosphere 
into  the  class-room.  But  a  protest  must  here  be  entered 
against  the  idea  that  to  secure  such  briskness  the  teacher 
should  beJ[continually  "  on  the  move."  Boys  are 
sufficiently  restless  themselves — and  any  means  of 
"  letting  off"  this  exuberant  activity  should  be  seized 
whenever  possible  ;  but  to  be  oneself  a  source  of  dis- 
turbance to  the  element  of  studious  quiet  that  is  at 
times  so  essential  to  good  work  is  a  pernicious  form  of 
supererogation.  The  writer  has  seen  men,  whose  forms 
are  engaged  in  such  subjects  as  essay-writing,  pacing  up 
and  down  their  rooms,  correcting  work  in  their  hands  as 
they  go — a  proceeding  inconvenient  enough  in  itself — 
while  at  the  same  time  rendering  impossible  on  the  part 
of  the  boys  that  concentrated  thought  which  all  good 
composition  demands. 

Briskness  is  an  excellent  feature  in  schools,  but  in 
excess  it  becomes  fussiness.  Repose  need  not  be  synony- 
mous with  slumber,  and  it  will  be  a  great  loss  if  the  in- 
fluence of  codified  elementary  education  should  succeed 
in  banishing  from  the  secondary  precincts  this  necessary 
concomitant  of  all  higher  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties. 

The  unique  feature  of  Government-supervised  educa- 
tion in  England  as  compared  with  other  countries  is 
generally  understood  to  be  the  absence  of  red-tapism. 
But  are  no  precautions  necessary  to  ensure  the  main- 
tenance of  this  elasticity  of  treatment,  by  which  educa- 
tional vitality  and  progress  are  secured  ?  It  is  no 
conscious  malign  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Education  that 
is  here  hinted  at  ;  how  consistently  liberal-minded  are 
their  intentions  is  shown  by  the  excellent  leaflets  issued 
periodically  from  Whitehall,  laying  down  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  various  subjects.  (Incidentally  it 
may  be  asked  :  Why  should  not  the  Board  of  Education 
supply  these  leaflets,  as  they  are  issued,  to  all  school- 
masters— or  at  least  to  such  as  are  on  the  Register* — 

*  Any  small  recognition  of  secondary  teachers  on  Column  B 
would  be  polite  and  politic. 
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in  the  same  generous  way  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  distribute  their  enlightening  periodicals  ?) 
At  the  same  time  it  is  in  these  very  "  suggestions  " 
that  lurk  the  germs  of  a  destructive  conformity.  For 
unless  every  encouragement,  not  to  say  inducement, 
is  given  to  the  working  out  of  original  lines  of  treatment 
— always,  that  is,  within  the  broad  limits  prescribed 
by  the  central  authority — headmasters  who  wish  to 
ensure  the  approval  of  inspectors  will  be  inclined  to 
insist  on  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  methods  recommended 
by  the  Board  ;  so  that  ultimately  these  suggestions, 
admirable  in  intention,  may  acquire  all  the  deadening 
influence  of  red-tape  regulations. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 
The  Lament  of  ' '  Kappa  " 

Amid  the  storms  of  criticism  with  which  public  school 
education  is  almost  daily  pelted,  the  lucubrations  of 
"  Kappa"*  produce  the  effect  of  a  steady  fall  of  snow. 
They  are  persistent,  insinuating,  pervasive,  they  cover 
everything  ;  they  are  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little 
chilly,  they  sometimes  obscure  the  view,  and  they  are 
here  and  there  difficult  to  wade  through.  It  is  a  wrong 
and  foolish  thing  to  poke  fun  at  a  reformer  who  has  a 
real  grievance — indeed,  several  grievances :  and  while 
"  Kappa's"  articles  were  appearing  at  decent  intervals 
in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  it  was  possible  to  feel  sym- 
pathetic, or  even  respectful.  It  was  always  possible  to 
feel  that  if  this  week's  dose  was  unpalatable  the  next 
would  set  it  right ;  the  classical  scholar  might  smart  on 
the  tenth,  but  he  was  sure  that  if  he  could  hold  out  long 
enough  somebody  else  would  be  suffering  by  the  seven- 
teenth, and  the  ponderousness  of  the  lash  would  seem 
exactly  what  the  new  victim  required.  Unfortunately, 
when  it  comes  to  taking  a  whole  bookful,  this  alleviation 
is  by  no  means  so  effective.  There  is  something — as 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  discovered — so  avuncular  about  it  all. 
We  feel  as  though  we  ought  to  be  patted  on  the  head 
every  now  and  then — and  tipped,  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  As  to  the  reason  of  this  deplorable  want  of 
respect,  it  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  speculate.  It  is  not 
the  style,  it  is  certainly  not  the  matter,  it  is  not  even  the 
title  of  the  book  that  is  so  provocative  :  it  is  something 
more  elusive  than  one  or  all  of  these  three  which  gives  that 
subtle  aroma  of  middle-aged  pedantry  that  is  so  fatal. 
We  long  to  take  away  his  newly  discovered  volumes  of 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch  (incomparable  glorified  journalist  of 
education  !)  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  rest,  and  to  shut 
him  up  in  a  room  with  Virginibus  Puerisque  and  Ar- 
noldides  Chiffers. 

The  origin  of  the  book,  as  "  Kappa  "  tells  us,  was  this. 
He  knows  an  undergraduate  of  "  Oxbridge "  (as  he 
speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  man's  surroundings, 
the  substitution  of  a  syllable  seems  unnecessary)  who, 
in  spite  of  scholastic,  and  even  some  measure  of  athletic 

*  Let  Youth  But  Know.    By  "  Kappa."    Methuen,   js.  Gd.  net. 


success,  is  discontented  and  listless,  taking  no  interest  in 
his  own  mind,  nor  in  anybody  else's.  Meditating  upon 
him,  and  concluding  that  he  is  a  typical  case,  "  Kappa  " 
proceeded  to  ask  himself,  without  any  assistance  from 
the  meditations  of  others  upon  the  same  subject,  whether 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  this  young  man's  education  that 
he  was  discontented  and  listless,  and  if  so  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  education  and  how  it  could  be  improved. 
This  was  a  laudable  object  :  nobody  can  doubt  that 
"  Kappa's "  undergraduate  is  lamentably  typical  : 
nobody  can  doubt  that  his  education  is  to  blame  :  and 
a  man  who  has  the  courage  to  attack  the  whole  problem 
of  education  without  looking  up  the  authorities  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  Unfortunately,  "  Kappa"  went 
wrong  at  the  very  beginning,  and  upon  a  crucial  point. 
The  final  aim  of  education  is  not  a  mental  attitude,  but 
right  action.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  man  who  has 
not  the  right  mental  attitude  is  not  likely  to  arrive  at 
right  action  :  but  the  overwhelming  importance  attached 
by  "  Kappa "  to  the  production  of  a  proper  mental 
attitude  robs  even  his  destructive  criticism  of  much  of  its 
value,  and  makes  his  constructive  suggestions  unsub- 
stantial and  inadequate.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  a 
scheme  of  education  constructed  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  a  time-table  could  never  be  put  into  operation  ; 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  British 
public,  even  of  that  section  which  supports  the  public 
schools,  is  to  spend  not  more  but  less  upon  education  ; 
to  such  objections  "Kappa"  might,  and  doubtless 
would,  very  properly  reply  that  his  ideal  is  none  the  less 
an  ideal  because  it  is  not  practicable — indeed,  that  if  it 
were  practicable  to-day  or  to-morrow  or  the  next  day 
another  ideal  would  have  to  be  found  in  order  that  educa- 
tion might  continue  to  progress.  The  real  fault  with 
"Kappa"  is  that  he  does  not  sufficiently  understand 
that  youth  is  the  time  for  learning  to  do,  even  more  than 
for  learning  to  think.  For  this  reason,  the  last  chapters 
of  his  book  are  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  first. 
When  he  denounces  the  solemn  waste  of  intellectual 
and  moral  energy  which  is  the  result  of  the  over-develop- 
ment of  athletics,  he  says  well  and  forcibly  what  cannot 
be  too  often  and  too  forcibly  said  ;  his  chapter  on  Bully- 
ing contains  a  truer  and  more  penetrating  commentary 
on  the  real  nature  and  the  demoralising  effects  of  that 
vice  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  written  ;  and  one  can 
forgive  him  a  good  many  tedious  excerpts  for  the  sake 
of  the  quotation  from  that  most  effective  and  inde- 
pendent free  lance,  Mr.  Miller  Maguire,  which  occupies 
th»  last  few  pages  of  his  Appendix. 

On  the  intellectual  side  of  education  he  is  least  happy. 
He  is  penetrated  with  the  desire  to  make  boys  know  and 
wonder  at  what  a  middle-aged  man  knows  and  wonders 
at ;  and  he  has  not  the  least  conception  of  what  scien- 
tific teaching  really  means.  This  is  what  vitiates  the 
whole  of  his  attack  on  the  classics.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  defenders  of  classical  teaching  have  submitted 
in  the  tamest  manner  to  this  and  to  similar  attacks. 
They  have  allowed  to  pass  without  contradiction  the 
enormous  assumptions  and  the  equally' enormous  mis- 
conceptions of  their  opponents  ;   they  have  been  content 
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to  accept  as  incontrovertible  the  statement  that  a  fact 
in  chemistry  is  worth  more  than  a  fact  in  grammar,  and 
they  have  scarcely  protested  against  the  view  that  the 
value  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition  is  to  be  tested  by 
the  literary  worth  of  its  achievements.  "Kappa" 
talks  of  "  dismal  pedantries"  and  "  despicable  trifles." 
There  is  plenty  of  both  in  our  public  school  education  ; 
but  the  reason  why  classical  study  has  held  and  will 
continue  to  hold  the  highest  place  among  all  who  are 
able  to  profit  by  it  is  just  that  there  is  less  opportunity 
for  pedantry  and  trifling  in  it  than  in  any  other  that 
has  yet  been  discovered.  The  Indenture  of  Feoffment 
of  Manchester  Grammar  School  is  as  true  and  just  to-day 
as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago.  Grammar  is  still 
the  first  of  sciences,  and  a  Latin  verse  is  as  good  an  experi- 
ment as  an  explosion  in  a  test-tube.  It  matters  very 
little  that  our  system  of  education  dates  back  to  the 
Renaissance  ;  what  matters  is  that  by  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  and  by  that  method  of 
experimenting  with  them  that  we  call  composition,  a 
large  number  of  young  persons  can  be  scientifically 
educated  in  a  subj  ect  which  does  not  consist,  as  ' '  Kappa ' ' 
would  have  us  believe,  in  a  chaos  of  haphazard  expedients, 
but  in  the  historic  and  regular  development  of  the  great 
fact  which  distinguishes  mankind  from  other  animals. 
There  is  a  perpetual  confusion  in  some  minds  between 
the  scientific  and  the  literary  value  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  get  a  literary  education  from  the 
classics  of  any  language  with  the  merest  smattering  of 
grammar  ;  but  it  is  equally  possible  to  get  a  scientific 
education  from  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  even  though 
one  be  colour-blind  to  the  beauties  of  literature  of  all 
ages  ;  and  for  one  boy  or  girl  capable  of  a  literary  educa- 
tion, there  are  fifty  who  can  be  taught  science  to  their 
advantage.  For  this  reason,  above  all,  it  will  be  a  bad 
day  for  the  human  mind  when  the  revolt  against  stu- 
pidity in  education  sweeps  away  Latin  and  Greek  with 
the  rubbish. 

The  best  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  book  of 
criticism  is  to  find  it  provocative;  and  "Kappa" 
is  undoubtedly  provoking.  Therefore,  whether  we 
approve  him  altogether,  or  a  little,  or  even  not  at  all, 
he  is  welcome:  for  he  refuses  to  cry  "  Peace,"  when  there 
is  no  peace;  and  the  more  there  are  of  such  the  better. 
The  British  parent  is  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  think  of 
the  public  school  in  the  words  of  General  Wilson 
Ople,  as  a  "  gentlemanly  residence  "  ;  and  if  "  Kappa  " 
is  not  quite  as  stimulating  as  Lady  Camper,  at  any  rate 
he  serves  the  same  cause,  and  deserves  something  of  the 
same  recognition,  for  he  is  an  enemy  of  cant. 


Underfed  Children. — The  Leicester  Education  Committee 
has  taken  this  question  in  hand,  and  is  dealing  with  cases 
of  the  ordinary  type  through  the  agency  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  instituted  a 
public  subscription  in  aid  of  those  who  for  temporary 
reasons  (such  as  illness,  loss  of  work,  &c.)  need  a  little 
assistance.  This  is  an  example  which  \vc  should  like  to  see 
copied  elsewhere. 


The  Teaching  of  Hygiene 
and  Temperance 

By  Alice  Ravenhill 

The  re-issue  in  this  year's  "  Code  of  Regulations  for 
Elementary  Schools  "  of  the  wholly  admirable  "  Intro- 
duction," which  aroused  widespread  interest  on  its  first 
appearance  in  1904,  raised  high  the  hopes  of  those  pre- 
pared to  welcome  the  promised  official  scheme  for  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  and  temperance  in  elementary 
schools.  The  conception  of  the  scope  and  intents  of 
school  education  as  detailed  in  this  Introduction  is 
based  upon  reasons  well-nigh  identical  with  those  which 
support  the  claims  of  hygiene  for  a  place  in  the  curri- 
culum, so  that  it  was  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the 
"  Outline  Scheme  "  would  be  permeated  by  the  same 
liberal  spirit,  and  characterised  by  the  same  broad  out- 
look. The  Introduction  states,  for  example,  that  "the 
purpose  of  the  .  .  .  school  .  .  .  is  to  form  and  strengthen 
the  character  and  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  the 
children  ;  ...  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  school  years 
in  assisting  both  girls  and  boys  ...  to  fit  themselves 
practically  .  .  .  for  the  work  of  life  ;  ...  to  train  the 
chddren  carefully  in  habits  of  observation  and  clear 
reasoning,  so  that  they  may  gain  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature  ;  .  .  . 
to  afford  them  every  opportunity  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  their  bodies  ...  by  instructing  them  in  the 
working  of  some  of  the  simpler  laws  of  health  ;  .  .  .  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  conduct."  Is  not  the  study  of 
hygiene  equally  designed  to  inculcate  self-respect  and 
the  development  of  a  high  moral  standard  ;  to  exercise 
the  intelligence  by  tracing  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
throughout  the  world  of  nature  ;  to  equip  the  young 
people  with  sound  bodies  and  good  habits  for  their 
future  work  ;  to  impress  the  value  of,  and  best  means  for, 
securing  physical  efficiency  ;  and  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  conduct  upon  a  groundwork  of  reason  for  the  faith 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  profess  ? 

Serious,  therefore,  was  the  disappointment  which 
followed  the  publication  of  the  promised  Scheme.  The 
standpoint  adopted  throughout  is  curiously  circum- 
scribed ;  while  the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
children,  or  the  task  of  forming  good  habits  in  the  scholars, 
is  said  to  be  only  "in  a  limited  degree  a  duty  of  the 
school."  So  long  as  masses  of  our  population  struggle 
through  hie  under  conditions  the  reverse  of  hygienic  ; 
when  even  the  practice  of  common  decency  or  order  is 
fraught  with  overwhelming  difficulties,  should  not 
teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  employ  all  available 
energy  in  diffusing  a  practical  knowledge  of,  and  interest 
in.  hygiene  in  schools,  rather  than  have  their  efforts  to 
fulfil  neglected  parental  duties  implicitly  limited  ?  The 
scope  of  hygiene  is,  confined  throughout  the  "Outline," 
to  certain  aspects  of  personal  and  domestic  practice. 
Any  recognition  for  elder  scholars  of  its  social  claims,  or 
of  its  civic  duties  and  responsibilities  is  entirely  omitted  ; 
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no  suggestion  of  its  profitable  correlation  with  history 
or  geography,  citizenship  or  ethics,  is  advanced  ;  while  a 
good  opportunity  is  lost  for  directing  attention  to  the 
constant  progress  made  in  the  subject,  and  of  the  debt 
owed  by  the  community  to  preventive  medicine.  Yet 
in  its  "Suggestions  to  Teachers"  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion expressly  says  "  the  child's  education  should  make 
him  a  better  citizen  to  the  community"  a  statement  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
College ;  who,  in  a  recent  remarkable  address,  empha- 
sised the  fact  that  an  important  part  of  education  for 
efficiency  is  "  to  teach  systematically  the  elements 
of  personal  hygiene  and  municipal  sanitation."  Now 
few  even  of  the  best  homes  are  abreast  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  healthful  living  opened  up  by  modern 
science.  How  many  Medical  Officers  of  Health  could 
give  illustrations  of  difficulties  which  depend  for  their 
removal  upon  the  growth  of  a  more  intelligent  public 
opinion  even  among  highly  respectable  householders. 
Instruction  in  hygiene  should,  therefore,  include  a  wider 
circle  than  family  life,  and  ought  distinctly  to  be  in 
advance  of  that  familiar  to  working-class  parents  ; 
for  however  enlightened  may  be  the  home  habits,  it 
must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  products  of  the 
schools  of  to-day  become  the  electors,  local  governors, 
and  mothers  of  to-morrow. 

Difficult  of  explanation,  too,  is  the  condemnation  of 
that  almost  indispensable  foundation  to  hygiene,  some 
teaching  on  the  formation  and  structure  of  the  body. 
The  entire  omission  of  elementary  physiology  from 
lessons  on  healthy  life  is  fatal  to  intelligent  apprehension 
of  the  effect  of  food,  air,  and  habits  on  the  well  being  and 
functions  of  the  human  organism.  School  instruction  in 
what  passed  for  elementary  physiology  (but  which 
should  have  been  more  accurately  described  as  anatomy) 
has  been  very  faulty  in  the  past ;  but  now  experience  in 
certain  English  schools  confirms  that  gained  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  U.S.A. ;  the  subject  can  be  profitably  and 
educationally  handled  ;  while  American  text-books  and 
articles  indicating  suggestive  methods  of  presentation 
show  how  many  of  the  regrettable  abuses  and  short- 
comings may  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

Even  more  inexplicable  is  another  statement  in  the 
Prefatory  note  to  this  Outline  Scheme,  that  "  didactic 
teaching  is  necessary  in  this  subject  "  (i.e.,  hygiene), 
while  in  others  "  the  main  aim  is  to  stimulate  interest 
and  to  develop  intelligence."  Upon  what  evidence  does 
this  assertion  rest  ?  Surely  nowhere  is  the  exercise  of 
that  observation  and  comparison,  elsewhere  eloquently 
advocated,  more  important  to  fruitful  learning,  or 
practised  with  greater  facility,  than  when  directed  to 
the  reasons  which  underlie  rules  framed  for  the  promotion 
and  improvement  of  the  national  health.  What  things 
are  more  familiar  to  children  than  the  doings  of  daily 
life  ?  or  what  peeps  behind  scenes  are  more  interesting 
than  those  which  reveal  the  causes  of  some  constantly 
recurring  effects  ?  Upon  what  pedagogical  principles, 
therefore,  is  this  diversity  of  method  based  ?  Is  it  not 
an  accepted  fact  that  to  secure  good  memory  every 
simple,  direct,  and  helpful  association  should  be  used, 


short  of  becoming  burdensome  ?  The  younger  the  child 
the  more  it  learns  by  doing  rather  than  by  memorising. 
A  lesson  becomes  in  every  sense  hygienic  where  orderly 
activity  can  be  combined  with  learning  ;  and  associa- 
tion with  familiar  objects  and  habits  linked  with  direct 
teaching. 

The  "Suggestions  to  Teachers"  again  enhances  the 
disappointment  experienced  at  the  shortcomings  of  this 
"Outline  Scheme"  by  according  official  support  to  the 
opinion  that  "  the  child  must  be  brough  to  feel  that  the 
course  of  study  set  before  him  .  .  .  bears  some  rela- 
tion to  human  life,  its  interests  and  needs."  The 
method  to  be  pursued  in  the  presentation  of  facts  im- 
plicit in  this  wise  counsel  could  certainly  never  be 
"  didactic." 

Few  better  means  of  introducing  the  study  of  hygiene 
to  young  scholars  could  be  devised  than  those  which 
appear  under  the  heads  of  "The  School  Building"  and 
of  "Our  Bodies,  Clothes,  and  Food,"  in  the  "Topics 
for  Observation  Lessons,"  which  appear  in  Appendix  II. 
of  these   "Suggestions."     Just  the  right  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  the  acquirement  of  good   habits ;   just 
the  required  stimulus  is  given    to    the    exercise  of   in- 
telligent   observation,    and   to    the    awakening   of    in- 
terest in  common  surroundings.    These  compare  most 
favourably  with  the   "Notes  as  to  the  Treatment  of 
Topics,"   especially  upon  the  teaching  of  "  Infants  " 
provided  in  the  Hygiene  and  Temperance  scheme.    The 
points  there  emphasised  in  connection  with  Sunshine,  Eat- 
ing and  Drinking,  Posture  and  Sleep,   for  instance,   are 
quite  outside   an  "  infant's  "  horizon  ;  their  inculcation 
at  an  early  age  would  make  no  impression,  and  would, 
moreover,  j eopardise  their  power  to  influence  later  on .    It 
can  be  scarcely  too  often  reiterated  that  little  children 
are  chiefly  trained  in  good  habits   through  imitation, 
daily  doing,  and  constant  active,  not  verbal,  repetition ; 
not  by  dogmatic  and  precocious  theoretical  instruction  ; 
e.g.,  no  one  expects  infants  "  to  go  to  bed  early,"  or  even 
at  any  defined  hour,  on  their  own  initiative,  nor  to  lay 
to  heart  the  maxim  that  "  it  is  good  to  be  out  in  the  sun- 
shine," when  their  bedtime  awaits  the  pleasure  of  their 
parents,  and  their  daily  routine  is  to  spend  the  sunny 
hours  in  school,  where  reproof,  if  not  punishment,  follows 
truancy.     Directions  to  school  babies  to  avoid  beer  and 
spirits  because  they  are  bad  for  them,  or  to  "  eat  clean 
and  wholesome  food,"  become  ironical  when  drunkenness 
is  too  familiar  and  recurring  a  sight  to  attract  attention,  or 
regular  meals  unknown  quantities  in  their  young  lives. 
Throughout  these  Notes,  the  exercise  of  a  degree  oi 
self-control  and  self-restraint  is  expected  from    infants 
in  which  their  elders  are  but  too  frequently  lacking. 
The  warning  is  surely  superfluous  that  voung  children 
should  not  spend  time  thinking  what  is  good  or  bad  for 
them — infants,   even  precocious   London    infants,   have 
scarcely  yet  reached  that  pitch  of  neuroticism. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  notes  for  Scholars  other 
than  Infants,  Lower  Classes,  which  entrusts  the  venti- 
lation of  the  schoolroom  to  the  scholars,  is  excellent ; 
so  also  would  be  the  observations  of  the  effect  on  plants 
of  sunlight ;   but  the  larger  proportion  of  the  succeeding 
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pages  is  filled  with  details  either  self-obvious,  vague,  or 
already  familiar,  couched  in  terms  of  studied  simplicity, 
the  selection  of  which  might  have  been  left  with  some 
propriety  to  the  teachers  ;  while  constantly  the  words 
"  tell  "  or  "  told  "  occur  and  recur  to  remind  them  that 
the  teaching  must  be  didactic.  Vague  statements  of 
questionable  accuracy,  too,  are  not  absent,  e.g.,  the  defi- 
nition of  a  "  draught"  as  "  air  moving  in  from  outside." 
The  only  practice  suggested  for  the  children  is  a  lesson 
in  the  use  of  a  duster,  which  it  is  expressly  stated  is  to 
be  "  occasional  "  only.  They  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
go  out  of  doors  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  poor  children, 
for  part  of  the  day,  in  order  to  "  grow  and  become  strong," 
and  are  further  to  be  told  that  "  ten  hours  of  sleep  in 
every  twenty-four  are  necessary  for  proper  growth." 
No  doubt,  did  the}'  regulate  their  own  lives  and  hours 
they  would  cheerfully  follow,  or  even  improve  upon, 
these  counsels  !  Unfortunately,  the  scrupulous  avoid- 
ance of  sound  reasons  for  the  habits  prescribed  must 
render  uninteresting,  and  probably  unconsidered,  the 
rules  for  action  laid  down. 

Some  otherwise  good  remarks  on  "  Posture  "  suffer 
from  what  must  be  surely  an  oversight.  Directions  are 
given  that  "  the  back  should  be  hollowed  "  when  stand- 
ing and  sitting.  It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  thus  to 
"  hollow  the  back  "  is  a  position  almost  impossible  in 
early  life,  and  certainly  incapable  of  being  long  main- 
tained by  young  children. 

A  similar  combination  of  points  to  be  didactically 
impressed  on  the  pupils  and  items  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers  characterises  the  section  for  teaching  Hygiene 
and  Temperance  to  Higher  Classes.  A  desire  to  intro- 
duce attractive  experiments  in  order  to  illustrate  theories 
is  agreeably  apparent ;  but  the  selection  is  unfortunately 
chiefly  confined  to  those  long  familiar  for  this  purpose  in 
elementary  schools.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  some  points  are 
treated  with  much  detail,  while  others  are  insufficiently 
explained;  e.g.,  as  a  result  of  the  teaching  recom- 
mended, the  great  aesthetic,  not  to  mention  hygienic, 
advantages  of  growing  plants  in  living  rooms  run 
the  risk  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  remote  contin- 
gency of  occasional  flowers  in  bedrooms,  at  night, 
where  they  are  undesirable  ;  while  the  reference  to  the 
process  of  oxidation  in  the  body  needs  far  fuller  ex- 
planation where  no  knowledge  of  elementary  physi- 
ology is  presupposed. 

Typical  of  what  may  euphoniously  be  described  as 
"  loose  statements  "  is  the  direction  under  the  head  of 
"  Cleanliness,"  that  once  a  year  woodwork  "  should  be 
washed  with  soap  and  hot  water  containing  a  little 
carbolic  acid  "  (p.  9)  ;  a  corresponding  direction  being 
given  in  connection  with  the  "  Cleaning  of  Cuts " 
(p.  15).  It  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for  medical 
men  or  other  experts  to  convince  the  public  of  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  destroy  dirt  or  infectious  matter  by 
such  casual,  unscientific,  and  ineffective  measures  if 
they  are  to  be  inculcated  and  perpetuated  in  the  schools 
This  is  additionally  unfortunate,  because  the  teaching  is 
associated  with  the  desirable  and  interesting  introduction 
to  dirt  as  "  living  "   matter.     Directions  for  checking 


its  growth  and  controlling  its  pernicious  effects  should 
be  at  once  efficacious  and  accurate 

Further  illustrations  of  the  unscientific  spirit  which 
characterises  the  document  might  be  multiplied,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  teaching  on  stimulants 
and  temperance  in  food  and  drink ;  e.g.,  "  without  food 
no  fresh  goodness  gets  into  the  blood."  What  then  is 
the  function  of  respiration  ?  Or,  "  many  people,  indeed, 
do  poison  themselves  with  tea."  Where  is  the  proof  ? 
"  When  a  man  drinks  beer  or  spirits  you  can  often  smell 
it  ;  this  shows  that  it  is  not  all  changed  in  his  body  like 
the  food  which  gives  us  strength."  How  about  onions 
and  fish,  the  odour  of  which  is  frequently  detected  in 
the  breath  after  consumption  ?  "If  people  eat  more 
real  food  than  is  good  for  them  they  will  have  a  distaste 
for  it."  Why  then  are  Homburg,  Marienbad,  and  other 
"  cures  "  so  much  frequented  by  those  whose  appetites 
are  tempted  in  excess  of  Nature's  demands  ?  Such 
statements  will  not  only  create  distrust  of  the  whole 
subject,  but  will  not  influence  conduct. 

Arguments  in  favour  of  Temperance  are  supported  by 
practical  condemnation  of  all  liquids  except  milk  and 
water,  and  by  a  rather  questionable  employment  of 
what  a  recent  writer  on  the  subject  has  called  "  half 
truths,"  especially  as  regards  the  feeding  of  young  babies 
and  the  food  value  of  milk  to  adults.  On  page  10  we 
read,  "  Milk  contains  four  different  things  :  water,  sugar, 
fat,  and  curds.  There  are  other  things  which  are  import- 
ant, but  not  so  important  as  these.  Milk  is  all  that 
babies  want,  and  all  they  ought  to  have.  It  is  very  bad 
to  give  a  baby  anything  else.  Milk  also  contains  all 
that  is  really  necessary  for  older  people,  though  they  do 
not  live  on  it."  Such  teaching  put  into  practice  would 
risk  the  lives  of  many  poor  babies  ;  for,  until  the  age  of 
four  or  five  months,  cow's  milk,  without  the  addition  of 
water,  sugar,  and  cream,  causes  serious  digestive  dis- 
turbances in  the  human  infant.  Neither  is  it  accurate 
to  teach  that  milk  contains  all  that  is  really  necessary 
for  older  people  in  health,  for  the  right  proportions  of 
the  food  principles  cannot  be  maintained  ;  while,  as 
Professor  Chittenden  points  out,  in  Physiological  Economy 
in  Nutrition,  the  psychical  influence  upon  the  digestive 
secretions  of  monotonous  diet  cannot  be  disregarded  in 
adults. 

Again  it  is  stated  :  "  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  chocolate 
are  all  nearly  the  same,  all  produce  nearly  the  same 
effect.  Some  people  take  these  and  say  that  they  cannot 
get  on  without  them,  and  are  all  the  better  for  them. 
Until  two  hundred  years  ago  no  one  in  England  took  these 
things.  They  are  not'nec^ssary  like  the  foods  which  we 
use  to  make  the  substance  of  our  bodies,  such  as  meat, 
bread,  fat."  "  People  who  have  worked  so  hard  that 
they  are  tired  out  need  real  food  and  a  good  rest." 

"  Tea  and  coffee  and  cocoa  and  chocolate  help  people 
to  put  out  their  strength  faster  than  if  they  did  not  take 
them  ;  but  they  do  not  give  any  strength  which  is  not 
already  there,  they  only  help  people  to  tire  themselves 
more  than  ever." 

Now  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  to  a  very  small  degree 
foods,  as  they  contain  both   sugar   and   starch ;    they 
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are  certainly  so  when  combined  with  milk  ;  neither  do 
they  stimulate  in  the  same  degree  as  do  tea  and  coffee. 
It  is  true  two  hundred  years  ago  these  drinks  were  not 
generally  taken  in  England,  but,  relatively  more  beer 
was  drunk ;  the  demands  made  on  the  nervous 
system  by  the  modes  of  life  being  not  only  less,  but  of  a 
different  character.  Undesirable  in  chi  dhood,  a  judi- 
cious use  of  tea  and  coffee  later  on  in  life  is  not  enly 
admissible  but  helpful  under  the  stress  of  modern  exist- 
ence. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  teaching  directed 
to  the  promotion  of  temperance  in  respect  of  stimulants 
among  the  working  classes,  but  the  difficulties  are 
enormous.  How  to  avoid  some  of  these  may  be  learnt, 
as  the  result  of  ten  years  experimentation  (along  the 
lines  here  advocated),  from  the  United  States.  The 
Women's  Temperance  organisation,  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  these  didactic  methods,  actually  appealed 
subsequently  for  their  modification.  Probably,  too, 
assistance  could  be  derived  from  the  carefully  collected 
experience  of  other  European  countries.  In  Italy, 
for  instance,  drunkenness  and  alcoholic  excess  is  treated 
in  schools  as  a  disease,  in  order  to  preserve  at  least  a 
semblance  of  respect  for  parents. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  various  unwise  generalisations  will 
be  subjected  to  careful  revision  at  an  early  date  ;  for 
instance,  under  "Accidents  and  Illness"  it  is  taught — 
"  If  a  person's  clothes  take  fire  the  only  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  to  suffocate  the  fire."  Now  consideration  of 
what  to  do  if  this  particular  accident  occurred  would 
afford  an  admirable  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the 
directions  on  method  quoted  above  from  the  Suggestions 
to  Teachers,  viz.,  to  lead  scholars  "  to  reflect  and  reason  " 
upon  the  best  alternative  actions  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  thus  by  "  observation  and  comparison  of 
possibilities  and  precautions  "  add  to  their  knowledge  of 
common  things  "  as  well  as  to  their  efficiency  in  moments 
of  sudden  emergency. 

The  avoidance  of  certain  technical  terms  is  carried  to  a 
ludicrous  extreme.  The  familiar  words  "  nitrogen " 
and  "  proteid  "  are  evidently  considered  inadmissible, 
great  ingenuity  being  exercised  to  secure  the  employment 
instead  of  the  term  "  curds."  If  "  oxygen  "  be  allowed, 
as  it  is,  why  not  "  nitrogen  "  and  "  proteid  "  ;  or  why 
should  "seed"  be  substituted  for  the  accurate  and  well- 
known  word  "  germ  ?  "  Children  readily  acquire  the 
scientific  names  for  facts,  principles,  or  functions,  if  the 
correct  terms  be  associated  from  the  first  with  that  for 
which  they  stand,  or  with  the  idea  they  are  framed  to 
embody.  Small  boys  talk  intelligently  and  glibly 
enough  of  the  "  throttle  value "  of  a  motor-engine 
and  understand  the  construction  of  a  bogie  carriage. 
Girls  quickly  acquire  technical  words  in  current  use 
connected  with  domestic  or  industrial  processes,  and 
employ  them  with  intelligence.  To  introduce  for  use  in 
a  general  sense  a  word  such  as  "  curds,"  which  has  for 
generations  been  connected  in  household  parlance 
with  dairy  work  only,  will  demand  a  double  mental 
effort.  In  the  first  instance,  the  new  signification 
must  be  acquired ;  in  the  second,  it  will  later  on  need 


to  be  unlearned  and  replaced  by  the  correct  term, 
proteid. 

While  recognising  that  the  motive  which  prompted 
this  outline  scheme  was  an  honest  desire  to  correct 
past  faulty  methods  would  not  the  better  course  lie  in 
the  direction  of  ensuring  a  more  thorough  training  of 
teachers  in  the  subject,  rather  than  in  the  sacrifice  of 
accuracy  to  questionable  simplicity  in  our  schools  ? 

None  will  dispute  that  the  need  is  urgent  for  training 
in  hygienic  habits  and  precepts  ;  but  the  idea  is  also 
gaining  ground  that  the  subject  is  of  such  educational 
utility  that  no  grievance  exists  in  the  demand  for  its 
general  adoption  into  schools.  It  can  fitly  be  associated 
and  combined  with  habits  and  studies  which  will  link 
it  indissolubly  to  the  lives  and  interests  of  scholars. 
Therefore,  far  from  assigning  it  an  isolated  position 
in  the  programme,  its  value  for  purposes  of  correlation 
with  other  lessons  should  be  suggested,  as  well  as  the 
useful  purpose  it  serves  in  offering  suitable  material 
upon  which  to  satisfy  the  ceaseless  curiosity  of 
children  to  know  the  "  reason  why "  this  is  done, 
onthat  forbidden,  while  coincidently  qualifying  them 
to  become  healthy  individuals  and  intelligent  citizens. 


German  in  German  Schools 

By  Elizabeth  Lee 

In  1693,  John  Locke  wrote:  "Since  it  is  English  that 
the  English  gentleman  will  have  constant  use  of,  that 
is  the  language  he  should  chiefly  cultivate."  He  con- 
tinues by  deploring  the  universal  neglect  of  the  study 
of  English,  and  that  no  care  is  taken  to  improve  young 
men  in  their  own  language  so  "  that  they  may  thoroughly 
understand  and  become  masters  of  it.  If  any  one  among 
us  have  a  facility  or  purity  more  than  ordinary  in  his 
mother  tongue,  it  is  owing  to  chance,  or  his  genius,  or 
anything  rather  than  to  his  education,  or  any  care  of  his 
teacher." 

Foreign  nations  are,  he  finds,  more  sensible  :  "  We 
see  the  policy  of  some  of  our  neighbours  hath  not  thought 
it  beneath  the  public  care  to  promote  and  reward  the 
improvement  of  their  own  language.  Polishing  and 
enriching  their  tongue  is  no  small  business  amongst 
them  :  it  hath  colleges  and  stipends  appointed  it,  and 
there  is  raised  among  them  a  great  ambition  and  emula- 
tion of  writing  correctly." 

The  philosopher  concludes  thus  :  "  Whatever  foreign 
languages  a  young  man  meddles  with  (and  the  more 
he  knows  the  better),  that  which  he  should  critically 
study  and  labour  to  get  a  facility,  clearness,  and  elegancy 
to  express  himself  in  should  be  his  own,  and  to  this 
purpose  he  should  daily  be  exercised  in  it." 

Could  Locke  revisit  the  earth,  he  would  scarcely  note 
much  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  this 
country,  while  he  would  find  our  neighbours  still  basing 
a  liberal  education  on  the  careful  study  of  the  vernacular. 

Intelligent  visitors  to  German  higher  schools  cannot  fail 
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to  be  impressed  with  the  admirable  methods  of  teaching 
language  and  literature  employed  in  them,  whether 
German,  English,  or  French.  But  what  he  finds, 
perhaps,  most  striking  is  the  important  place  assigned 
in  the  curriculum  to  Deutsch  (German).*  Eight  to  ten 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  Deutsch  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  never  less  than  four  or  five  in  the  upper  classes. 
Even  in  the  time-table  of  a  Lyceum  for  girls  who  wish 
to  pursue  their  studies  after  leaving  school,  Deutsch 
fills  six  hours  a  week.  So  that  when  the  pupil  leaves 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  unless  he  is 
extraordinarily  stupid  or  has  been  extraordinarily  idle 
and  inattentive,  and  idleness  and  inattention  are  not 
easy  of  accomplishment  in  a  German  school,  he  will 
necessarily  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  his  country,  ability  to  express  himself 
clearly  and  even  attractively — the  familiar  letters  of 
cultivated  Germans  invariably  contain  the  prettiest 
and  most  appropriate  turns — in  his  own  language,  and, 
further,  a  basis  of  culture  will  have  been  laid  that 
possibly  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  far  more 
critical  attitude  of  the  educated  public  in  Germany 
towards  literature,  art,  and  the  stage  than  obtains  in 
England. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  in  German  methods 
of  teaching,  and  one  which  applies  to  all  subjects,  is 
the  thorough  systematic  preparation  insisted  on  before 
a  fresh  step  forward  is  taken.  This  fact  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  directions  of  a  German  writing-master 
about  to  initiate  a  small  boy  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
art  of  caligraphy.  Eintauchen !  (Dip  your  pen  in 
the  ink.)  Abstreichen  !  (Draw  it  across  the  rim 
of  the  inkpot  to  wipe  off  any  superfluous  liquid  and  so 
avoid  the  customary  blot.)  Ansetzen !  (Begin.) 
In  the  same  way,  if  a  girl  goes  to  a  technical  school 
desiring  to  learn  dressmaking  or  millinery,  before  she 
is  allowed  to  handle  gown  or  bonnet  she  must  ac- 
quire proficiency  in  all  the  varieties  of  sewing  that  go 
to  the  making  of  a  dress  or  the  trimming  of  a  hat. 
The  complaint  most  constantly  heard  from  German 
professors  and  teachers  of  their  English  pupils  or 
assistants  is  their  lack  of  adequate  previous  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  they  desire  to  undertake. 

The  plan  of  the  study  of  Deutsch  will  perhaps  be 
best  understood  from  a  rough  synopsis  of  a  year's  work 
in  a  very  large  and  important  girls'  high  school  in  North 
Germany.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  school 
course  extends  over  ten  years :  there  are,  as  a  rule,  ten 
classes  in  the  school  in  each  of  which  the  pupil  spends 
a  year,  beginning  in  the  lowest,  Class  X. — Class  I.  being 
always  the  highest  class  in  the  school. 

In  Classes  IX.  to  V.  the  literature  teaching  consists 
of  reading  aloud,  the  learning  of  poems  by  heart,  the 
study  of  twenty  short  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry,  varying 
of  course  in  each  class  and  gradually  increasing  in 
difficulty.  Essay  writing  is  begun  in  the  second  half- 
year  of  Class  VIII.,  six  short  essays  being  required. 

*  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  "Deutsch"  never  in- 
cludes history  or  geography  but  deals  solely  with  language  and 
literature. 


In  Classes  VII.  to  V.  fifteen  short  essays  are  required 
each  year  :  among  the  subjects  lately  set  we  noticed — 
"  Ulysses  at  the  Court  of  Alcinous,"  "  Our  garden 
in  spring,"  "  A  marvellous  rescue,"  "  An  hour  at  the 
railway-station,"  "  Luther  before  Ursula  Cotta's  house." 
The  grammar  teaching  is  carried  out  as  follows  : 

Class  IX. — Subject,  predicate,  and  their  complements  ; 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  pronouns  ;  the  use  of  the 
full  stop  and  the  note  of  interrogation. 

Class  VIII. — The  comparison  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs  ;  numerals  ;  simple  word-formation  ;  the  use 
of  the  comma. 

Class  VII. — The  different  kinds  of  dependent  clauses. 

Class  VI. —  The  complex  sentence ;  the  use  of  the 
colon  and  the  dash. 

Class  V. — Foreign  words  and  names  in  general  use  ; 
exercises  in  punctuation  using  all  the  stops. 

The  teaching  gradually  becomes  more  advanced  as 
the  classes  rise,  but  the  ground  already  traversed  is 
always  gone  over  again. 

In  Classes  IV.  to  I.  literature  and  essay-writing 
assume  greater  importance,  but  reading  aloud,  the 
learning  of  poetry  by  heart,  and  the  general  repetition 
of  the  previous  language-teaching  still  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  work.  As  in  Germany  it  is  not  considered 
undignified  to  gain  knowledge  of  a  literature  through 
translation,  in  Class  IV.  selections  from  Homer's  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  read  in  a  good  German  version.  Teachers 
of  English  know  to  their  cost  how  ignorant  girls  who 
have  learnt  no  Greek  or  Latin,  and  they  form  the  greater 
proportion,  are  of  the  works  belonging  to  the  two 
great  literatures  of  antiquity  that  have  influenced  the 
modern  world  of  culture.  The  rudiments  of  prosody  are 
taught  in  connection  with  the  Homer  readings.  The 
twenty  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry  to  be  studied  in  the 
year  are  chosen  from  authors  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  and  the  biographies  of  those  par- 
ticular authors  supply  material  for  brief  lectures. 
In  Class  III.  much  the  same  course  is  pursued.  The 
Nibclungenlicd  and  Gudrun  (in  epitome)  and  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell  are  read.  Prosody  and  the-  classification 
of  poetry — epic,  lyric,  and  so  forth — are  studied.  Ten 
long  essays,  two  of  which  must  be  written  in  class 
(time  allowed,  four  hours)  and  four  short  essays  written 
in  class  (time  allowed,  one  hour)  are  required  in  the  year. 
The  subjects  for  the  longer  class  essays  were,  "  How  I 
like  to  spend  my  holidays  "  and  "  The  Greek  Theatre  " 
(based  on  Schiller's  Die  Kraniche  des  Ibvkus.  which  had 
been  read  and  studied).  Among  other  subjects  were  : 
"  The  Village  Fiddler"  (based  on  a  famous  picture  by 
Hans  Thoma)  ;  "  The  opening  scenes  of  Schiller's 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans  and  Wilhelm  Tell :  a  comparison  "  ; 
"  How  Siegfried  came  to  Worms  "  (based  on  an  episode 
of  the  Nibelungenlied).  In  Class  II.  Schiller's  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans  and  Wallenstein  were  read  in  class,  and  here 
home  reading  is  also  required,  the  books  for  that  purpose 
being  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhclm  and  Schiller's 
Maria  Stuart.     The  essays  are  set  as  in  Class  III. 

In  the  highest  forms  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
Goethe's  Iphigenia  and  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and  a 
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selection  from  the  lyrical  poems  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
were  read  in  class,  while  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar  and 
Goethe's  Ans  Meinem  Leben  were  set  for  home  reading. 
The  history  of  literature  from  the  time  of  Herder  till 
the  present  day  was  studied.  Eight  long  essays,  two 
of  which  are  written  in  class  (time  allowed,  four  hours), 
are  set,  and  four  short  essays  are  likewise  written  in 
class  (time  allowed,  one  hour).  Among  the  subjects 
we  find  :  "  Why  is  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  entitled 
Antigone  and  not  '  Kreon  '  ?  "  ;  "Is  Antigone  justified 
in  calling  her  fate  worthy  of  lamentation  ?  "  ;  "  Goethe 
as  a  boy  "  ;    "  The  pleasures  and  pains  of  travel." 

The  plan  pursued  for  the  essays  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  subject  is  given  out  on  a  certain 
day  ;  the  pupil  must  give  it  in  a  week  later ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  next  week  the  teacher,  who  has  meanwhile 
carefully  corrected  the  essays  at  home,  criticises  them 
sharply  and  minutely  in  class  in  the  presence  of  their 
authors — so  that  the  return  of  the  essays  invariably 
forms  an  excellent  lesson  in  composition  and  style.* 
This  method  is  pursued  also  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  return  of  the  essays  in  such  a  school  forms  a 
capital  scene  in  Frenssen's  new  novel  Hilligenlei. 
It  should  also  be  noticed  that  care  is  taken  that  some  of 
the  subjects  shall  have  a  connection  with  the  current 
literature  lessons. 

In  the  Lyceum  referred  to  above,  the  study  of  Deutsch 
is  divided  into  five  sections,  the  practical  and  the  theo- 
retical going  hand  in  hand. 

(1)  A  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  Deutsch. 

(2)  A  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  German  literature, 
with  special  reference  to  its  evolution  and  historical 
development. 

(3)  Lectures  on  special  authors  and  criticism  of  their 
books,  in  connection  with  which  short  theses  are  written 
by  the  student. 

(4)  A  survey  of  grammatical  construction,  and  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  German  language. 

(5)  The  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
Deutsch. 

English  educationists  often  form  the  hasty  conclusion 
that  the  German  method  of  setting  out  schemes  and 
tables  tends  to  matce  the  teaching  stereotyped,  dull, 
and  lifeless,  and  of  necessity  prevents  all  play  of  origin- 
nality  in  the  teacher.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  present  at  a  dozen 
or  more  of  the  Deutsch  lessons  in  schools  in  North 
Germany.  No  similarity  of  method  was  discoverable. 
Each  teacher  gave  full  play  to  his  individuality,  nay, 
in  one  or  two  cases  it  might  even  be  said  to  his  idiosyn- 
crasies, and  his  digressions  were,  by  no  means,  the  least 
interesting  or  instructive  part  of  the  lesson.  The 
admirable  "  ethical  "  digression  on  the  mischief  that 
can  be  wrought  by  persons  who  "  mean  well,"  apropos 
of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg's  interference  in  Schiller's 
boyish  education,  stands  out  vividly  in  the  memory. 

*  An  English  teacher  who  ventured  to  adopt  this  plan  in  a 
large  private  school  tor  girls  in  London  was  warned  to  desist  by 
the  head-mistress  because  "  the  modern  girl  was  too  neurotic  to 
suffer  any  sort  of  public  criticism  of  her  work  ! 


So  does  the  wonderfully  fine  reading  of  another  teacher 
of  the  scene  in  Goethe's  Iphigenia,  where  she  discovers 
herself  to  Orestes.  It  was  in  itself,  without  a  word  of 
comment,  a  revelation  and  interpretation  of  the  poet's 
intention  and  meaning  that  pages  of  notes  and  reams 
of  criticism  could  never  have  afforded.  As  a  rule, 
editions  with  notes  are  forbidden.  The  greatest  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  oral  expression.  The  teacher  never  passes 
over  an  awkwardly  or  illogically  expressed  observation 
or  answer  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  All  this  entails  a 
vast  amount  of  trouble  and  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  in  which  no  manner  of  scheme  drawn  up  by 
education  committees  can  help  him.  But  not  finding 
sufficient  outlet  for  his  energies  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
obligatory  work,  in  some  schools  the  teacher,  feeling 
that  the  older  pupils  had  little  opportunity  of  getting 
acquainted  with  modern  authors,  has  instituted  an 
occasional  Dichter-abend .  Each  pupil  gets  by  heart  a 
different  poem  of  the  author  chosen  for  discussion — 
Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer  or  Gottfried  Keller,  for  in- 
stance. The  principal  teacher  of  German  literature 
presides,  and  opens  the  proceedings  by  giving  a  short 
general  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  author,  and 
also  says  a  few  words  of  criticism  and  explanation  of 
each  poem  before  it  is  recited.  This  plan  not  only 
promotes  useful  social  intercourse  between  teacher  and 
taught,  but  fresh  knowledge  is  acquired  in  a  pleasant 
way. 

Perhaps  teachers  of  English  may  learn  something 
from  this  rough  sketch  of  a  method  of  teaching  boys 
and  girls  their  own  language.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
intended  for  a  model.  With  the  magnificent  range  of 
our  literature  extending  over  a  half-dozen  centuries, 
and  with  an  uninflected  language  like  ours  that  can 
almost  dispense  with  grammar  lessons,  we  can  devise 
fifty  schemes,  each  of  which  would  be  different  yet 
equally  excellent  and  equally  suited  to  its  purpose.  The 
one  thing  we  have  first  to  agree  on  is  that  English  shall 
occupy  its  rightful  place  in  our  school  time-tables. 


The  following  extract  is  from  a  circular  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  bearing  the  date  of  Nov.  27,  1905. 
We  confess  we  had  thought  that  the  days  of  such  iniquities 
committed  in  the  name  of  education  had  long  ago  passed 
away  ! 

"  Even  in  cases  where  the  discharge  of  extraneous  duties 
is  not  made  a  condition  of  appointment,  but  is  merely 
suggested  to  applicants  as  a  means  of  increasing  their 
income,  it  would  be  right  that  a  local  authority  should 
satisfy  themselves  that  educational  qualifications  have  not 
been  subordinated  to  a  capacity  and  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate  to  play  the  organ  in  church,  to  teach 
at  a  Sunday  school,  or  to  undertake  any  other  work  not 
connected  with  the  usual  duties  of  a  teacher  of  a  public 
elementary  school.  From  various  incidents  which  have 
occurred  recently  the  Board  think  it  desirable  to  impress 
upon  local  education  authorities  and  managers  the  necessity 
for  making  the  teaching  capacity  and  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  candidate  the  essential  considerations 
in  appointments  to  teaching  posts  in  public  elementary 
schools." 
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Our  "Hiah   School"   Product 

By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton 

High  School  education  for  girls  has  now  been  established 
for  a  period  of  time  that  forbids  us  any  longer  to  regard 
the  system  as  merely  an  experiment.  It  has  turned 
out  a  vast  number  of  young  women,  many  of  whose 
daughters  are  now  being  educated  on  the  same  lines. 
Therefore,  we  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  premature 
judgment  if  we  claim  that  by  this  time  the  High  Schools 
have  moulded  the  raw  material  put  into  their  hands,  and 
have  produced  a  certain  type  of  womanhood.  Every- 
body knows  the  stamp  of  the  public  schoolboy,  and 
everybody  should,  by  this  time,  recognise  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  High  School  girl.  The  individuals 
naturally  differ  somewhat  widely  ;  but  when  we  have 
eliminated  the  varying  factors  of  home  atmosphere  and 
hereditary  temperament,  there  remains  a  clearly  marked 
type  to  which  thousands  of  girls  on  the  verge  of  leaving 
school  will  be  found  to  approximate.  Now  many  things 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  High  School.  Im- 
mense difficulties  of  class  prejudice  and  misunder- 
standing have  been  overcome.  A  telling  blow  has  been 
struck  at  the  snobbishness  which  objected  to  "  My 
daughter  sitting  on  the  same  bench  as  my  butcher's 
girl."  The  attention  given  to  sports  and  a  rational 
system  of  drill — where  such  is  adopted — as  well  as 
the  strict  regulations  often  made  as  to  absence  of  tight 
corsets  and  high-heeled  shoes  has  clearly  resulted  in 
the  production  of  the  corpus  sanum.  But  since  these 
schools  were  primarily  established  for  intellectual  dis- 
cipline and  the  formation  of  character,  it  is  rather  that 
side  of  the  question  that  comes  uppermost.  What  is 
the  general  type  produced  ?  Let  us  consider  a  case  in 
point,  in  which,  however,  it  is  the  type,  and  not  an 
individual  girl  who  is  considered.  A  middle-aged 
gentlewoman,  brought  up  on  the  old-fashioned  lines, 
who  has  lived  abroad  and  seen  men  and  cities,  returns  to 
England  and  begins  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend,  a  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
who  is  about  to  leave  school  from  the  sixth  form.  The 
elder  woman  remembers  keenly  the  disadvantages  of 
her  own  youth — the  struggle  to  learn  something  from 
ignorant,  incompetent  private  governesses,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  access  to  the  right  books,  the  unsystematic 
nature  of  the  instruction  ;  and  though  she  may  think 
with  affection  of  long  hours  spent  in  the  company  of 
some  favourite  author,  she  is  inclined  to  think  that  such 
by-way  excursions  are  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  guidance  of  wise  teachers  along  the  path  of  knowledge. 
In  short,  her  attitude  is  one  of  complete  sympathy  with 
newer  methods  as  well  as  with  the  rising  generation  as  a 
whole,  and  her  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  for  the  follies 
as  well  as  for  the  charm  of  "  sweet  seventeen." 

But  her  first  introduction  to  the  High  School  girl  is 
rather  disillusioning.  "Ah,  there  she  is!"  says  the 
mother  with  a  fond  smile,  as  heavy  footsteps  are  heard 
on  the  stair. 


Before  the  door  is  really  open  the  girl  is  in  the  room, 
leaving  unmistakably  muddy  footprints  on  the  carpet. 
Perceiving  the  visitor  she  is  about  to  flee,  but  parental 
influence  preventing,  she  seats  herself  in  resentful 
silence.  The  elder  woman,  remembering  her  own 
agonies  of  shyness  before  strangers,  sympathises  in- 
wardly, and  sets  to  work  with  tact  to  remove  the  mask 
and  to  discover  the  real  girl  underneath.  She  soon 
succeeds :  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly  the  shyness 
disappears,  and  they  are  on  friendly  terms.  Subjects 
in  which  she  is  sure  to  be  interested  are  started.  Her 
school  work  ? — "  Oh,  it's  awfully  jolly."  Mistresses  ? 
"  Yes,  awfully  nice,  most  of  them."  Companions  ? 
"  Some  of  them  are  awfully  jolly."  Games  ?  "  Oh, 
hockey's  just  awfully  fine." 

The  unwilling  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  vocabulary 
of  the  High  School  girl  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  limited. 
Acquaintance  becomes  friendship.  More  intimate  sub- 
jects are  discussed.  What  is  her  favourite  subject  of 
study  ?  She  looks  blank.  "  Oh,  I  like  them  all  about 
the  same." 

Her  favourite  book  ?    She  likes  one  as  well  as  another. 

Is  she  a  hero-worshipper?  No,  she  is  not  "keen" 
upon  any  one  in  particular.  Can  it  be  that  she  has  no 
enthusiasm  ?  Does  she  read  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  She 
looks  alarmed.  Historical  isn't  he?  She  "did"  one  of 
his  books  once  for  a  holiday  task — no,  she  didn'  t  care  much 
about  it.     But  Sherlock  Holmes  was  "  ripping." 

Some  of  the  glories  of  past  experience  in  Italy  and 
Greece  are  described.  Yes,  she  has  heard  of  them  in 
geography,  but  she  looks  frankly  bored.  Would  she 
not  like  to  visit  old  Rome  ?  She  is  not  "  keen  "  on  it. 
In  short,  she  betrays  an  absolute  lack  of  historical  imagi- 
nation. Gradually  conversation  drops.  There  is  so 
very  little  in  which  she  is  interested  apart  from  the  latest 
hockey  match  or  the  discussion  as  to  which  girl  got  most 
marks  in  the  Latin  prose  examination.  What  will 
happen  to  her  when  these  items  of  absorbing  interest 
no  longer  concern  her  ? 

Has  the  High  School  education  provided  her  with  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  up  new  interests — literary, 
artistic,  scientific  ?  Let  us  watch  her  at  a  rather  later 
stage.  She  has  obtained  her  Higher  Certificate  and 
left  school.  Her  first  concern  was  to  sell  all  her  "  set 
books "  in  literature,  English  and  French.  She  is 
"  sick  of  the  sight  of  them  and  they  were  so  stiff  to 
get  up."  Perhaps  she  joins  a  "  half-hour  "  reading  society 
and  keeps  the  rigid  rule  to  the  minute.  More  possibly 
her  whole  time  is  devoted  to  golf  or  tennis.  She  is  a 
happy,  healthy  creature  enough,  singularly  free  from 
self-consciousness,  "  nerves  "  or  affectations,  downright 
if  somewhat  inconsiderate  in  manner,  delightfully  free 
from  "humbug"  of  all  kinds.  But,  as  far  as  her  school 
life  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  has  given  her  imagina- 
tion, power  of  thought,  or  of  entrance  into  the  ideal 
world  of  literature  and  art,  or  the  more  actual  realm 
of  history  or  science,  she  might  as  well  have  come  from 
the  wilds  of  Timbuctoo.  Sometimes,  of  course,  she 
proceeds  to  college  from  her  sixth  form  and  often  takes 
a  good  degree.     Her  memory  is  excellent  and  stands 
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her  in  good  stead  in  examinations.  But  in  the  opinion 
of  many  of  us  who  have  watched  this  type  developed 
from  her  first  year  in  the  kindergarten,  she  is  scarcely 
to  be  called  "  educated,"  even  at  the  end  of  her  college 
course.  One  could  hardly  expect,  indeed,  that  the 
influence  of  three  years  of  higher  work  grafted  on  to  the 
scrappy,  undigested  material  equipped  with  which  she 
"  went  up,"  would  result  in  the  production  of  a  woman 
of  culture  or  breadth  of  view. 

What  then  is  wrong  ?  The  system,  with  its  well- 
considered  method  and  ordered  time-table  must  be  good 
exchange  for  unpractical  and  disorderly  teaching.  The 
work  in  common  with  a  number  of  girls  is  stimulating 
and  interesting.  But  where  is  the  wisdom  of  attempting 
to  turn  our  girls  into  encyclopaedias  of  knowledge, 
instead  of  cultivating  their  minds  ? 

Let  us  glance  at  the  ordinary  curriculum  for  a  girl 
in  the  middle  or  upper  part  of  the  school.  We  find 
French,  German,  Latin,  all  studied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  examination,  and  the  major  part  of  the  time 
given,  therefore,  to  grammar  and  the  baldest  of  "  com- 
position "  ;  geometry,  algebra,  arithmetic,  for  which, 
in  order  to  acquire  even  the  surface  dexterity  which 
is  all  that  most  obtain,  a  large  proportion  of  time  is 
required  ;  botany,  chemistry,  sometimes  physics 
from  the  practical  and  theoretical  side ;  geography 
"  astronomical,  physical,  political  "  ;  drawing  and  sing- 
ing ;  drill.  Are  we  surprised  to  note  that  mere  literature 
and  history  and  English  grammar  are  crowded  into 
the  very  small  space  of  time  that  remains  of  the  twenty 
hours  of  actual  teaching  per  week  ?  What  can  be  the 
result,  save  a  "  scrappiness  "  of  mind  and  a  narrowing 
of  view  akin  to  that  produced  on  the  intellect  by  a 
mental  diet  of  Tit-Bits  or  T.P.  ?  In  our  haste  to  make 
our  girls  know  everything,  we  have  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  "  keen  "  about  nothing  in  all 
the  world. 

The  remedy  sounds  reactionary,  but  we  would  suggest 
that  if  tried,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  girl,  it  could  not 
fail  to  widen  the  horizon,  encourage  thought,  develop 
imagination,  and  to  cultivate  the  mind  instead  of  merely 
stuffing  it  with  indigestible  fragments.  In  few  words, 
it  would  consist  in  making  the  despised  literature  and 
history  the  whole  ground  work  on  which  to  build  in 
later  years.  The  scheme  of  each  must  be  wide  and  care- 
fully graded  to  suit  all  ages.  Literature  should  include 
that  of  Ancient  Rome  (in  upper  forms,  that  of  Ancient 
Greece  as  well),  France,  Germany  and  England,  at 
least.  It  should  consist  of  reading — apart  from  grammar 
and  composition— until,  by  constant  practice,  a  fluency 
is  obtained  which  is  scarcely  ever  acquired  even  in  one 
language  under  the  present  system.  English  literature 
should  cover  that  of  all  ages.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  girls  of  middle  school  position  to  read  old  and 
middle  English  as  easily  as  the  modern  language.  Thus 
the  girl's  mind  will  be  provided  with  ideas — not  her 
own,  it  is  true,  but  providing  "  pegs  "  on  which  to  hang 
her  own  in  days  to  come  ;  and  she  will  be  familiarised 
with  the  expression,  in  the  most  beautiful  form,  of  those 
ideas,   and   thus    her   own   limited   vocabulary  will   be 


improved  and  extended.     Then    history,   carefully    ar- 
ranged so  as  to  make  that  of  England  stand  upon  the 
firm  basis  of  that  of  Europe,  and  connected  closely  with 
the  story  of  the  world  of  the  Ancients,  will  be  found  to 
excite  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  may  lead  in 
the  future  to  original  research  and  independent  study. 
With    history,    literature    can    be    closely    correlated, 
from  ancient  to  modern  days,  and  careful  critical  or 
comparative  work   may   well   be   expected   from   elder 
girls  nourished  on  such   a  diet.     It  will  naturally  be 
objected  that   this  course  of  study  is  one-sided,   that 
there  is  not  sufficient  intellectual  discipline.     The  reading 
of  Latin  authors  will  do  much  to  correct  any  laxity  in 
this  respect,  but,  apart  from  that,  an  excellent  mental 
discipline  is  at  hand  in  the  study  of  grammar,  taught 
as,  and  practically  merged  into  that  of  elementary  logic. 
The    essential    truths    of    the    subject,    which    can    be 
mastered  in  very  much  less  time  than  those  of  geometry, 
will  teach  a  girl  how  to  reason  and  how  to  detect  false 
reasoning  in  a  practical  applied  fashion  which  will  do 
wonders   in   the   way   of   correcting   slovenly   thought. 
Then   for   strictly   practical   purposes   we   would   have 
just  as  much  geography  and  arithmetic  learnt   as  will 
enable  a  girl  to  get  through  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.     No  other  "  useful"  subjects  will  be  taught,  for  a 
High    School    education    was     surely    intended    to    be 
"  liberal"  ; — for  the  daughters  of  freeman,  not  for  slaves. 
Those  who  have  to  earn  their  living  later  will  not  find 
themselves  less  able,  less  practical,  for  such  a  mental 
groundwork,    since    we    can    scarcely    contend    that    a 
knowledge  of  the  binomial  or  of  the  action  of  an  acid 
helps  a  girl  to  learn  type-writing,  or  to  make  a  dress. 
Whatever  their  after  life  may  be,  the  High  School  will, 
at  any  rate,  have  given  them  a  Past — something  to  think 
about  ;    and  a  Future— something  to  live  up  to.     Nor 
will  it  have  been  unjust  even  to  the  girl  with  a  strong 
scientific  or  mathematical  bent.     For  those  for  whom 
literary  and  historical  study  is  plainly  unsuitable,  whose 
distaste  for  reading  is  innate,  and  not  produced  by  the 
present    "hotch-potch"    system,    there    are    excellent 
technical  and  science  schools  which  will  provide  them 
with  whatever  they  need. 


Coming  Events  :  The  i.a.a.m.  meeting  takes  place  on 
Friday,  January  5,  at  3  p.m.,  when  Lord  Roberts  will  give 
an  address  on  Military  Training  in  Schools.  We  are 
requested  to  announce  that  all  schoolmasters,  whether 
members  of  the  association  or  otherwise,  are  invited  to  be 
present. 

The  Classical  Association  meet  at  King's  College. 
Strand,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  January  5  and  6. 

The  Public  Schools  Science  Masters  Association  meet  at 
Westminster  School,  on  January  20. 

The  i.a.h.m.  meet  in  London  about  January  10,  but  the 
particulars  have  not  yet  reached  us. 

The  Association  of  Technical  Institutions  meet  in 
the  Fishmongers'  Hall  on  January  26  and  27.  Sir  William 
Anson  will  succeed  Sir  Philip  Magnus  as  President  of  the 
Association. 
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A  Pioneer  Inspector 
1820 — 1830 

By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 

VII 

W.  V.  Griffith's  report  for  1827,  like  that  of  1826, 
deals  largely  with  the  undenominationalism  of  the 
Kildare  Place  Society  ;  but  the  treatment  is  very  differ- 
ent. He  is  now  occupied  not  so  much  with  the  detailed 
administration  of  the  Society's  rules,  as  with  the  question 
whether  they  can  continue  to  be  administered  at  all. 
The  opposition  to  the  Society,  and  its  enforced  reading 
of  the  Bible,  has  gained  force ;  foes  are  becoming 
powerful ;  there  are  signs  which  suggest  that  its  sup- 
porters in  Parliament  are  losing  heart,  and  that  its 
grants  are  in  danger.  Griffith  accordingly  writes  with 
all  these  circumstances  before  him,  and  his  report  is 
the  work  of  a  keen  and  earnest  apologist  for  the  Society. 

After  a  forcible  passage  in  praise  of  the  results  which 
have  been  achieved,  Griffith  feels  compelled  by  the  force 
of  facts  to  admit  that  "  there  is  a  numerous  class  by  which 
much  hostility  to  the  Society  has  been  lately  manifested. 
It  is  chiefly  composed  of  those  who  take  a  lead  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Roman  Catholics  (i.e.,  Protestants 
who  depended  for  their  seats  upon  Roman  Catholic 
influence)  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  priesthood." 

He  then  defends  the  Society  and  its  principles  in  a 
way  which  takes  us  right  into  the  heart  of  the  political 
atmosphere  of  the  time.  The  passage  is  long,  but  it  is 
worth  reproducing. 

"  Considering  the  sacrifices  frequently  made  to  obtain 
seats  in  Parliament  .  .  .  the  support  and  co-operation 
afforded  to  the  Society  by  the  best  class  of  the  gentry 
is  worthy  of  observation  ;  the  more  so  as  few  who  aspire 
to  the  representation  of  the  counties  in  the  provinces 
of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  will  risk  the 
displeasure  of  those  by  whom  their  election  interests 
may  be  invaded  or  abridged.  .  .  .  The  present  state 
of  the  franchise  must  be  a  great  bar  to  the  Society, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  strong  general  conviction  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded 
could  have  led  to  the  reception  of  them  by  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  gentry. 

"  It  is  also  in  a  high  degree  prejudicial  to  the  Society 
that  in  Ireland  public  men  are  constantly  in  extremes. 
There  is  seldom  any  neutrality,  and  when  a  man  espouses 
one  side  he  does  so  in  direct  and  positive  opposition  to 
the  other.  .  .  .  Hence  many  who  take  their  stand  with 
the  party  which  opposes  the  Society,  oppose  it  likewise, 
though  its  principles  are  such  as  they  would  in  the 
abstract  warmly  approve.  .  .  .  The  language  they  hold 
is  tantamount  to  this  :  '  Let  the  schools  be  such  as 
will  exactly  and  in  every  particular  suit  the  views  of 
those  to  whose  interests  we  devote  ourselves  exclusively, 
it  is  quite  useless  to  take  into  consideration  what  would 
or  what  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  others.'  .  .  .  But 
how  is  it  to  be  directly  proved  that  those  who  are  Protes- 


tants in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion  are  not  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  the  rules  in  question  are  in  reality 
conceived  in  a  just,  moderate,  and  liberal  spirit  towards 
Roman  Catholics  ?  Simply  by  the  important  and  un- 
deniable fact  that  they  have  been  consented  to  and 
subscribed  to  by  several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

"  This  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  rules 
been  inadmissible  (for  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  must  now  be  understood  by  the  clergy).  .  .  . 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who  entered  into  connection 
with  the  Society  did  so  voluntarily  and  without  solicita- 
tion. On  religious  grounds,  therefore,  there  is  no  in- 
superable objection.  But  still  there  is  an  objection,  and 
the  character  of  it  deserves  notice.  .  .  . 

"  The  present  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders 
and  clergy  arises  for  the  most  part  out  of  extreme 
political  excitement.  ...  As  soon  as  any  fortunate 
means  shall  be  devised  '  to  calm  the  fury,  to  heal  the 
quarrels  of  angry  men,  and  prevent  the  mischief  of  strife 
and  animosity,'  *  the  opposition  to  such  Societies  will 
either  cease  altogether,  or  be  altogether  harmless. 
Even  now,  when  Roman  Catholics  are  beyond  the 
action  of  this  excitement,  a  system  similar  to  that  of  the 
Society  does  not  meet  with  the  slightest  opposition." 

The  instance  of  a  school  for  Roman  Catholics  in 
Glasgow,  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  the  Society, 
is  here  quoted  ;  and  evidence  of  different  kinds  is  given 
to  prove  that  in  spite  orf  all  that  has  occurred,  the  schools 
of  the  Society  are  largely  attended  by  Roman  Catholics. 
This  fact  leads  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  which  has  to  be  faced,  and  is  faced  when 
children  are  sent  to  schools  of  which  the  Priests  dis- 
approve. "  The  general  power  of  the  Priest  over  his 
flock  is  known.  If  admitted  by  the  peasantry  in  this 
case,  the  simple  intimation  of  his  wish  that  the  schools 
of  the  Society  should  not  be  attended  would  have  been 
sufficient.  But  the  children  have  been  beaten  out  of 
them  ;  the  parents  have  been  denounced  ;  the  rites 
of  their  Church  withheld  ;  excommunication  threatened 
if  not  actually  inflicted ;  and  still  Roman  Catholics 
attend.  ...  I  would  not  then  comply  with  a  claim 
which  the  Priests  advance  on  behalf  of  the  people, 
which  the  people  do  not  support,  but  rather  counteract 
it.  If  the  demand  originated  with  the  people  it  would 
be  more  consonant  with  the  views  of  a  tolerant  Govern- 
ment to  yield  to  their  solicitation.  But  the  people  are 
not  averse  to  what  we  deem  the  more  sound  practice, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  adopting  it." 

Griffith  next  deals  with  the  alternative  propositions 
which  have  been  suggested.  "  Different  plans  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  have  been  recently  proposed, 
and  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature  ;  but  the  choice  seems  to  rest  at  length 
between  a  system  without  religion,  and  the  system  of 
the  Society. 

"  The  advocates  of  the  irreligious  system  being  hostile 
to  the  Society  may  not  have  perceived  that  by  proposing 
it   they  admit  either  that  the  religious  instruction  con- 
*  Dublin  Reading  Book. 
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nectedwith  the  schools  of  the  Society  must  be  preserved, 
or  that  there  can  be  no  religious  instruction.  In  other 
words,  that  the  Society  has  been  as  neutral  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  without  excluding  religion,  which  cannot  be 
thought  of  by  such  as  have  anything  like  a  proper  sense 
of  its  importance.  The  proposition  can  proceed  from 
none  but  those  '  who  know  religion  only  as  a  decency  ; 
who  do  not  know  it  as  the  great  truth,  the  paramount 
relation  of  their  being,  as  that  which  according  as  it  is 
present  or  absent  determines  the  character  of  every 
thought  word  or  action,  to  be  either  right  or  wrong 
essentially.'* 

"  Were  no  schools  to  be  assisted  by  Parliament  but 
those  from  which  the  Scriptures  were  excluded,  the 
Parliamentary  Grant  would  be  a  bounty  upon  their 
exclusion,  and  such  encouragement  would  be  understood 
in  that  light  as  well  as  if  expressly  declared  to  be  a 
bounty. 

"  If  religion  be  in  reality  the  reverse  of  what  the  class 
I  have  alluded  to  consider  it ;  if  it  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  if  they  have  been  written  for  our  instruction, 
and  are  full  of  the  most  important  truths,  can  the  State 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  circumscribe  the  use  of 
them  ? 

"  The  first  object  of  Governments  should  be  to 
promote  '  peace  and  good  will.'  In  every  page  of  the 
New  Testament  peace  and  goodwill  are  inculcated; 
and  as  there  is  no  book  so  authoritative  amongst  Chris- 
tians, there  is  none  that  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of 
Governments  to  recommend  and  inculcate.  No  book 
is  capable  of  producing  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  heart 
as  the  Bible,  and  hence  none  will  generate  principle  in 
anything  like  the  same  ratio.  Laws  may  prevent  and 
correct  crime,  but  will  not  eradicate  an  evil  propensity, 
if  crime  is  only  prevented  by  the  dread  of  punishment, 
the  depravity  that  prompts  it  is  not  abated.  .  .  . 

"  Again.it  is  the  Bible  that  reveals  to  us  the  true  end 
of  our  being,  and  the  means  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  that  end,  can  it  be  right  to  close  it  up  ?  Can  it  be 
expedient  to  do  wrong  ?  " 

There  then  follows  a  prediction  which  within  a  few 
years  was  destined  to  be  literally  fulfilled.  Whatever 
opinions  fuller  experience  may  lead  us  to  form  upon  the 
general  question  of  religious  instruction  in  State  Schools, 
when  we  find  a  man  capable  of  foretelling  with  exacti- 
tude what  will  happen  upon  the  adoption  of  a  certain 
course  of  policy,  we  are  bound  to  credit  him  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  and  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  movements  and  the  possibilities  of  his  own  time. 
"  Let  it  be  supposed,  however,"  Griffith  continues, 
"  that  all  such  weighty  considerations  are  to  be  dis- 
regarded, and  that  a  Christian  Government  is  about  to 
build  up  a  national  system  of  education  wholly  divested 
of  religion. 

"  The  immediate  consequence  would  be  that  the 
gentry  and  clergy  of  every  Protestant  persuasion, 
dissatisfied  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures  from 
schools  supported  by  the  bounty  of  Parliament,  would 
establish  other  schools,  and  finding  that  the  middle 
•  Erskine. 


course  steered  by  the  Society  and  consented  to  by  them 
from  a  regard  to  the  scruples  of  Roman  Catholics  had 
failed,  so  far  from  adopting  it,  they  would  prefer  the  best 
means  of  securing  what  they  believed  in  the  abstract 
to  be  the  greatest  good,  namely,  the  extension  of  Scrip- 
tural instruction,  if  not  such  a  use  of  the  Scriptures 
as  would  be  more  likely  to  promote  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation. 

"  The  disposition  to  carry  Scriptural  education  to  the 
greatest  length  was  sufficiently  manifested  in  those 
cases  where  there  had  been  a  joint  connection  with  the 
Kildare  Place  and  Hibernian  Societies.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  make  an  election  several  preferred  the 
latter,  not  because  it  was  the  more  moderate,  the  more 
likely  to  civilise  the  people  by  the  introduction  of  good 
habits,  or  to  supply  comfortable  school-houses,  but 
because  they  preferred  schools  distinguishable  in  general 
from  those  which  we  know  by  the  familiar  appellation 
of  '  Hedge  Schools '  in  no  other  particular  than  the  use 
of  spelling  books  with  large  extracts  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  the  predominant  use  of  the  Bible.  .  .  . 

"  In  any  event  the  Hibernian  Society  will  be  at  liberty 
to  proceed,  and,  in  case  the  Scriptures  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  State  Schools,  their  resources  will  be 
multiplied,  their  influence  extended,  and  a  system  of 
religious  education  far  more  repugnant  to  political 
Roman  Catholics  than  any  which  now  exists  would 
spring  up,  and  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  controversy. 
We  should  have  on  the  one  hand  schools  of  contro- 
versy, and  on  the  other  a  legalised  and  practical  exclu- 
sion of  Christianity. 

"  There  must  be  a  medium,  and  in  the  Society  there 
is  one. 

"  I  have  shown  that  the  plan  of  the  Society  is  the  best, 
that  it  is  the  most  expedient,  that  the  clergy  of  every 
Protestant  persuasion  approve  of  it,  that  it  has  been 
actually  accepted  by  the  Priests,  that  the  Peasantry'of 
all  denominations  are  strongly  attached  to  it,  and  ui 
many  cases  have  manifested  their  attachment  under'a 
system  of  persecution,  that  it  is  alone  capable  of  preserv- 
ing moderation  in  the  conduct  of  schools,  and  I  have 
narrowed  the  subject  to  this  point— that  the  opposition 
to  it  has  sprung  from  one  source,  a  political  body  whose 
existence  is  unknown  to  the  law,  and  being  so  its  ground- 
less hostility  cannot  have  great  weight  with  those  by 
whom  the  laws  are  made  and  administered." 

Griffith  was  wrong  in  imagining  that  the  Society 
would  overcome  the  political  opposition  which  it  had 
to  face.  He  was  right  in  his  forecast  of  the  immediate 
results.  When  the  Kildare  Place  grants  were  with- 
drawn, and  State  Schools  in  which  the  Bible  was  not 
read  were  sanctioned,  there  sprang  up  an  agitation  on 
behalf  of  Scriptural  Schools,  and  an  educational  sc'  ism 
which  convulsed  Ireland  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Out 
of  the  long  strife  there  gradually  emerged  a  settlement, 
probably  the  best  in  existence,  whereby  without  injury 
to  the  conscience  of  any,  all  are  afforded  facilities  for 
instruction  in  their  own  distinctive  views. 

Griffith  no  more  than  the  statesmen  of  his  time  was 
able  to  foresee  such  a  possibility ;    but  this  is  scarcely 
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a  matter  for  wonder,  in  view  of  the  numbers  who  still 
treat  as  chimerical  a  concordat,  to  which  Ireland  has 
long  since  attained. 


Florentine  Culture 

By  Edgcumbe  Staley 

To  the  intelligent  student  of  Florentine,  history  it  comes 
as  a  matter  of  no  surprise  that  her  people — so  violent 
in  political  quarrel,  so  refined  in  culture,  and  so  magnifi- 
cent in  circumstance — was  all  the  while  a  nation  of 
shrewd  business  men — enterprising  merchants,  skilful 
artisans,  and  painstaking  operatives. 

From  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  sixteenth 
centuries  Florence  easily  held  the  first  place  in  the  life 
and  work  of  the  known  world  ;  she  was  in  fact,  Athens 
and  Rome  combined.  The  reason  of  this  pre-eminence 
must  be  adjudged  to  three  potentialities  :  accident  of 
climate,  geographical  position,  and  peculiarities  of 
race. 

The  climate  of  Tuscany,  a  highland  country  of  hills 
and  plains,  partook  neither  of  the  enervating  tempera- 
ture of  the  indolent  south,  nor  yet  of  the  rigour  of  the 
frozen  north.  Men  strove  mightily  under  atmospheric 
conditions  which  aided  healthful  labour,  and  inspired 
enterprise. 

Geographically,  Florence  was  the  Mistress  of  the  inter- 
course of  the  world.  In  her  hands  she  held  all  the 
northern  roads  to  Rome,  whilst,  Colossus-like,  her  feet 
were  placed  upon  the  waterways  of  Venice  and  Genoa — 
the  emporiums  of  the  south.  From  Pisa  she  ruled  the 
seas. 

The  Tuscan  race  was  a  fusion  of  many  vigorous 
strains— Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Teuton.  Dino 
Compagni,  the  historian,  describes  the  Florentines  of  the 
fourteenth  century  as,  "  formati  di  bella  statura  oltre 
gli  Toscani,"  and  calls  them  "  the  favoured  race." 
Physically,  the  Florentines  of  the  Renaissance  were  equal 
to  any  task  they  chose  to  set  themselves.  Beauty  of 
person  and  strength  of  body,  were  joined  to  intellectual 
gifts  of  the  highest  order. 

These  splendid  traits  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
any  one  class,  but  were  equally  characteristic  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Children  were  born  into  a 
world  of  perfect  Humanism,  and  they  had  nothing  but 
grand  ideals  to  live  up  to. 

In  Florence  handsome  lads  and  girls  vied  with  one 
another  in  personal  charms,  and  they  were,  moreover, 
noted  for  their  good  manners.  The  superiority  of  the 
Florentine  type  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  comparing 
the  models  of  Diirer  and  Cranach  with  those  of  Masaccio, 
and  the  Delia  Robbia  :  the  noble  Cantoria  in  the  Opera 
del  Duoma,  and  the  glazed  terra-cotta  lunettes  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Luca  Delia  Robbia,  are  remarkable 
for  the  alertness  of  their  figures.  The  Madonnas  are 
broad-shouldered,  serious,  and  fearless  contadine,  and 
the  children  are  strong  and  frolicsome.     The  Holy  Child 


fittingly  bears  the  motto  of  the  Renaissance  :  "  Ego  sum 
lux  mundi."  Masaccio  too  has  caught,  and  fixed  in 
pigment,  the  big  round  eyes,  the  rounded  chin,  the  thick 
lips,  and  swelling  nostrils,  which  go  to  make  up  the  clearly 
cut  features  of  a  race  famous  for  healthy-mindedness, 
and  robust  physical  condition.  Never  was  truer  the 
truism,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ! 

In  reviving  the  literature  of  Greece,  under  the  auspices 
of  Boccaccio  and  other  celebrated  professors,  Florentines 
imbibed  also  a  love  for  physical  culture.  "  In  the  air  of 
Florence,"  wrote  Vasari,  "  there  is  something  which  acts 
as  an  incentive  to  aspire  after  fame  and  honour  ;  no 
one  desires  to  stand  on  a  level  with  anybody  else  ;  every 
one  aims  higher  than  his  neighbour." 

The  teaching  and  example  of  men  like  Agnolo  Pandol- 
fini,  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  Federigo  d'Urbino  and  Baltaz- 
zare  Castiglione,  could  only  have  one  result — the  pre- 
sentation of  comely  figures,  and  the  exhibition  of  mental 
fitness. 

The  influence  of  the  physical  culture  of  the  Florentines 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  upon  artists 
and  writers  was  immense.  Their  human  environ- 
ment was  quite  as  remarkable  as  was  that  which  inspired 
the  great  Greek  sculptors  and  pen-men. 

A  dearth  of  good  models  has  always  been  the  source 
of  decay  in  the  art  instincts  of  a  nation,  and  conversely, 
the  abundance  of  inspiring  forms  has  invariably  fired 
the  artistic  temperament.  This  last  condition  was 
emphatically  the  characteristic  of  the  le  genii  di  Firenze, 
in  their  golden  epoch. 

Among  the  ancients  mythological  heroes  and  heroines 
evoked  inventive  skill  in  art.  Hercules,  Apollo,  and 
Mercury,  with  Venus,  Diana,  and  Minerva  are  the  figures 
which  have  survived  to  delight  all  ages.  In  the  Renais- 
sance, Hercules  made  way  for  St.  Christopher,  Apollo 
for  St.  Sebastian,  Mercury  for  St.  George  ;  whilst  Venus 
became  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Diana, — St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  Minerva, — St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria. 

One  other  figure  marks  the  Tuscan  cycle — David — 
the  shepherd-boy  of  Israel,  whose  physical  attributes 
exactly  fitted  the  fine  young  lads,  who  came  day  by  day 
into  the  Mercato  Vecchio  from  the  contado.  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  and  the  Blessed  Margaret  of  Cortona  were  the 
favourite  models  for  young  girls. 

Of  the  inspired  artists  of  Florence  who  have  left 
behind  them  noble  achievements,  to  delight  and  to 
instruct  all  ages,  one  of  the  foremost  was  Donatello. 
Born  in  1386,  a  youth  of  athletic  prowess,  his  vigorous 
habit  found  expression  in  his  sculpture.  His  most  cele- 
brated statues  are  St.  George,  David,  and  the  equestrian 
Gattamelata. 

St.  George,  our  own  "  St.  George  for  Merrie  England," 
was  the  beau  ideal  of  chivalry.  His  history  and  renown 
appealed  strongly  to  the  gentlemanly  instincts  of  the 
men  of  Florence.  This  statue  is  the  finest  representation 
of  a  Christian  hero  ever  wrought  by  human  hand  :  it 
suggests  all  the  invigorating  qualities  of  youth,  purity, 
and  courage.  The  model  was  a  young  noble — a  pupil 
of  one  of  the  Physical  Culture  Schools — a  champion  in 
the  profession  of  arms.     The  alert  head,  the  well-knit, 
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frame,  and  the  nervous  hands,  indicate  the  possession 
of  character  and  strength.  Each  part  contributes  an 
indication  of  that  cool  resolve  which  presages  victory. 
It  is  said,  that  when  Michael  Angelo  saw  "St.  George," 
he  cried  out  : — "  Commina  !     March  !  " 

Donatello's  "David" — the  first  nude  bronze  of  the 
Renaissance — represents  a  Tuscan  peasant-boy.  The 
model  must  have  been  a  beautifully  proportioned 
youth,  just  budding  into  manhood.  The  vigour  be- 
gotten of  healthy  open-air  life  and  toil  animates  this 
growing  lad.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  eloquent  in  his 
praise  of  this  notable  work,  and  called  it :—"  a  perfect 
figure!" 

The  Museums  of  Florence  contain  two  other  "  Davids," 
each  a  study  from  the  life.  Andrea  del  Verrocchio, 
born  in  1435,  excelled  most  Florentine  youths  in  athletic 
exercises.  He  was,  perhaps,  something  of  a  "  Hooligan," 
at  all  events  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  companion 
in  a  street  fight  with  stones.  His  "  David  "  is  in  bronze, 
like  Donatello's,  rather  less  than  life-size.  The  model 
was  a  town-boy — perhaps  a  smart  apprentice  in  one  of 
the  "  Arti  "  or  Craft  Guilds.  The  pose  and  air  betoken 
a  young  "  Gentleman  of  Florence"  ;  the  features  and 
proportions  are  those  of  a  thoughtful  growing  lad.  The 
slight  draping  emphasises  rather  than  conceals  his 
physical  attributes. 

The  other  "  David" — that  of  Michael  Angelo  Buon- 
arroti— is  one  of  the  noblest  creations  in  stone  the  world 
has  ever  seen  ;  it  was  commissioned  by  the  Signoria  in 
1501,  for  erection  at  the  portal  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
The  model  was  a  long-limbed,  large-handed  youth, 
fresh  from  minding  his  father's  flocks  on  the  Tuscan 
hills.  The  pose — marked  by  alertness,  vigour,  and  con- 
sciousness of  strength  and  condition,  is  as  natural  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive. 

Florence  possesses  many  other  masterpieces  of  sculp- 
ture which  exhibit,  not  only  the  skill  of  her  sculptors, 
but  the  noble  characteristics  of  her  men — it  is  remark- 
able that  so  few  women  inspired  the  "  Masters  of  Stone." 
For  example,  Baccio  Bandinelli's  "  Hercules  Slaying 
Cacus,"  and  his  Neptuue  Fountain,  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
"  Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa,"  Giovanni  da 
Bologna's  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines  "  and  "  Mercury,"  and 
Giovanni  Sansovino's  "  Bacchus." 

Turning  out  attention  from  sculpture  to  painting, 
we  are  arrested  by  the  capitvating  figure  of  St.  Sebastian, 
generally  entirely  nude.  He  was  the  soldier-son  of  a 
noble  Gaul  of  Narbonne,  and  his  strength  and  high 
bearing  were  so  much  out  of  the  common,  that  the 
Emperor  Diocletian  made  him  his  prime  favourite. 
Avowing  himself  a  Christian  he  was  put  to  death,  but 
was  at  once  hailed  as  the  Christian  Apollo. 

St.  Sebastian  had  no  equal  in  the  estimation  of  women 
and  girls  throughout  all  Italy.  Representations  of  him 
abound  in  churches,  palaces,  and  galleries.  He  is 
depicted  generally  as  a  comely  youth  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  regarded  as  the  type  of 
healthy  vigour,  which,  denying  hurtful  pleasures,  endures 
unto  the  end,  and  gains  the  crown  of  life.  The  calmness 
of  his  features  and  attitude  indicates  the  perfection  of 


self-command,  and  the  reserve  of  energy,  which  nothing 
can  destroy. 

It  is  said  that  the  arrows  with  which  his  fair  body  is 
pierced,  are  emblematical  of  plague  and  other  ills  to 
which  human  flesh  is  heir.  Luca  di  Signorelli,  born  in 
1441,  was  the  first  painter  in  Italy  who  introduced  nude 
figures  into  his  compositions.  The  St.  Sebastian  in 
his  "  Virgin  Crowned"  at  the  National  Gallery,  is  note- 
worthy :  probably  the  artist's  own  son,  a  lad  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  who  was  accidentally  killed,  was  his 
model. 

The  National  Gallery  has  four  other  representations 
of  St.  Sebastian :  that  by  the  brothers  Pollaiuoli, 
is  a  very  interesting  representation  of  Florentine  physiog- 
nomy, figure,  and  costume. 

And  what  pen  shall  sufficiently  dilate  upon  the 
beauties  of  "Mary  and  her  Child"  so  sweetly  depicted 
by  Raphael  Santi,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  many  another 
Tuscan  master.  If  the  sculptors  delighted  in  the 
vigorous  manhood  around  them,  the  painters  were  no 
less  enamoured  of  the  comely  maidens  and  beautiful 
babies. 

In  1452,  was  born,  near  Florence,  one  of  her  most 
distinguished  sons — Leonardo  da  Vinci — famous  alike 
as  an  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  engineer,  writer, 
and  a  learned  professor  of  anatomy  and  astronomy  ! 
He  was  a  man  of  splendid  presence,  well-proportioned, 
and  gracefully  endowed. 

He  used  to  make  good-looking  young  boys  jump, 
climb,  and  wrestle,  in  order  that  he  might  behold  their 
muscular  developments,  and  transfer  their  bodily  per- 
fections to  paper.  He  was  also  very  fond  of  telling 
peasants  ridiculous  stories,  until  they  were  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  then  he  would  draw  their  attitudes 
and  expressions  ! 

What  he  called  the  "Actions  of  Man,"  were: — standing, 
leaning,  hanging,  stooping,  kneeling,  sitting,  lying-down, 
lifting-up,  pressing,  thrusting,  striking,  carrying,  running, 
and  self-defence.  He  was  accustomed  to  pose  hi? 
models,  standing  upon  the  toes  to  avoid  stooping, 
walking  upon  the  hands  to  gain  equipoise  between  leg 
and  arm  power,  and  standing  with  the  legs  wide  apart 
to  prevent  knock-knees  and  bow-legs. 

No  painter  has  so  thoroughly  preserved  the  expressive 
features  and  lithe  figures  of  Florentines  as  has  Leonardo 
da  Vinci — his  "  Mona  Lisa  "  is  a  portrait  study  of  the 
finest  order. 

The  competition  between  Leonardo  and  Michael 
Angelo  for  the  frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence, 
was  a  battle  of  giants  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Da 
Vinci  chose  The  Battle  of  Anghiari,  and  Buonarroti 
The  Battle  of  Pisa.  Before  the  paintings  were  finished 
they  were  destroyed  out  of  wanton  malice,  by  jealous 
rivals  of  the  two  great  artists.  The  whole  city  was  in 
an  uproar.  Painters  and  sculptors,  pupils  and  models, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  male  population  arrayed  them- 
selves in  two  hostile  camps.  Brush  and  palette,  chisel 
and  mallet,  were  cast  aside,  and  duels  with  swords  and 
bouts  at  fisticuffs  were  the  order  of  the  day  ! 

Benvenuto  Cellini  in  summing  up  the  history  of  the 
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competition  exclaimed  : — "  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michael  Angelo  are  the  School  of  the  World  !  " 

Far  and  away  the  most  commanding  personality 
in  the  world  of  art,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
Buonarroti.  Much  of  his  inspiration  came  from  ad- 
miration of  the  work  of  Donatello.  It  was  said  indeed  : 
' '  Either  the  spirit  of  Donatello  works  in  Buonarroti, 
or  the  spirit  of  Buonarroti  worked  in  Donatello !  " 
His  favourite  models  were  boys  and  youths,  well-pro- 
portioned and  well-developed — and  these,  of  course, 
abounded  in  Florence.  His  lads  are  immensely  virile — 
to  wit,  the  "  David."  He  intensified  the  graces  of  boyhood 
as  well  as  the  charms  of  adolescence,  and  the  forces  of 
young  manhood.  He  was  so  greatly  dominated  by  the 
beauty  of  manly  vigour  that  it  was  said  of  him :  "He  re- 
garded women  and  girls  only  through  the  fascination 
of  the  sterner  sex." 

The  boatmen  of  the  Arno  always  exercised  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  artists  of  Florence.  They  were  a 
remarkably  big-limbed  and  brawny  set  of  fellows. 
They  posed  for  "Hercules,"  or  "St.  Christopher,"— the 
Christ-bearer  of  the  ancient  legend.  Michael  Angelo  has 
preserved  their  traits  in  his  two  "  Slaves  Bound."  The 
title  "  II  Terribile,"  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  the 
vehemence  with  which,  he  was  wont  to  attack  the 
blocks  of  Carrara  marble  ! 

As  a  painter,  of  course,  Michael  Angelo  was  equally 
celebrated.  The  immense  "  Last  Judgment,"  in  theSistine 
Chapel,  is  full  of  glorious  manly  figures.  One  day, 
Biagio  da  Ceserna,  a  Master  of  Ceremonies,  observed  to 
the  painter,  that  he  thought  it  "  deplorable  to  put 
great  naked  forms  in  such  a  sacred  place,  they  seemed 
fitter  for  a  bath-room  or  a  pot-house."  Michael  Angelo 
made  no  reply,  but  after  his  visitor  had  taken  his 
departure,  he  painted  him  among  the  damned  !  The 
Pope  was  also  desirous  of  seeing  how  the  work  pro- 
gressed, and  persisted  in  visiting  the  chapel.  The 
Master  was  greatly  annoyed,  and  contrived  that  a  heavy 
scaffold-plank  should  fall  almost  upon  the  Pontiff's 
head! 

Very  many  other  distinguished  names  —  both  of 
painters  and  sculptors —adorn  the  Florentine  "  Roll  of 
Fame."  Each  and  all,  by  picturesqueness  and  technique, 
have  made  their  canvases  and  marbles  glow  with  an 
unique  sense  of  charm.  Artists  and  models  alike  enforce 
their  personalities  upon  us.  Their  naturalness  and  their 
vigour  exercise  an  invigorating  influence  over  us,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  straining  after  effect. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  "  Gentlemen,"  and 
the  "  Gentlewomen  "  of  Florence  were  bom,  and  grew 
to  manhood  and  to  womanhood,  were  ideal  no  doubt, 
but  they  were  no  less  true  to  nature — human  nature  at 
its  best  !  The  appeal  which  the  Culture  of  Florence — 
mental  and  physical — of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  has  for  us  is  vibrant  and  convincing,  and  it 
excites  in  us  delight,  enthusiasm,  and  emulation. 


F  Sir  Philip  Magnus  is  to  be  a  candidate  for  London 
University  at  the  coming  election.  We  feel  sure  that  all 
educationists  will  wish  him  success. 


Religious  Teaching  in  Schools 

A  meeting  took  place  at  the  School,  Keswick,  on  Decem- 
ber i,  for  a  conference  on  Religious  Education  in 
Secondary  Schools.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  occupied  the 
chair,  and  resolutions  were  passed  emphasising  "  the  need 
in  all  schools  of  strong  religious  influences,  and  a  corporate 
religious  life,"  and  urging  upon  "  parents  and  all  others 
concerned  with  the  educational  welfare  of  the  country," 
the  importance  of  recognising  the  teacher's  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter,  and  of  strengthening  and  support- 
ing his  influence. 

The  Rev.  Cecil  S.  Grant  in  an  introductory  address 
urged  that  every  schoolmaster,  whether  he  recognises 
it  or  not,  has  his  own  responsibility  about  the  religious 
education  of  his  pupils,  in  which  work  the  assistance 
of  the  parents  is  indispensable.  The  Chairman  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  proper  person  to  teach 
religion  to  children  is  the  one  who  teaches  other 
things,  and  that  the  school  teacher  has  most  weight 
with  the  child. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  Manchester,  defined  teaching  as  the 
care  of  souls,  and  said  the  aim  of  education  should  be 
the  converting  of  possible  murderers  into  possible  saints. 
He  laid  great  stress  on  the  power  of  the  personality  of 
the  teacher  in  forming  the  character  of  his  pupils,  which 
depended  not  so  much  on  what  he  said  about  divinity 
as  on  what  divinity  he  has  in  himself.  Miss  Burstall, 
of  Manchester,  said  a  child's  life  cannot  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  secular  and  the  other  religious.  Pleasure 
and  idleness  are  the  diseases  of  society  at  the  present 
day,  and  nothing  but  religion  can  cope  with  faults 
such  as  idleness,  lying,  selfishness,  and  bad  temper. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley,  Crosthwaite,  described 
true  education  as  the  passing  on  of  the  divine  life  from 
teacher  to  child,  and  said  that  ministers  of  religion  were 
hindering  this  work  by  quarrelling  about  externals. 

Miss  Fewings  pleaded  for  the  Bible  in  schools.  In 
Queensland  where  she  had  taught  and  where  no  religious 
teaching  was  allowed  in  schools,  there  was  a  strong 
spirit  of  getting,  not  of  being.  There  was  no  esprit  de 
corps,  and  the  result  was  an  absence  of  idealism,  and  a 
dogged  fatalism  in  all  the  life  of  the  country.  The  Rev. 
G.  H.  Williams,  Carlisle,  urged  an  agreement  on  the 
fundamental  points  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
appealed  to  parents  to  assist  the  teacher.  Miss  Cropper, 
Kendal,  advocated  definite  religious  teaching  founded 
on  Bible  readings,  and  passing  on  to  creeds.  Mr.  Mclnnes, 
Carlisle,  did  not  agree  with  this,  but  hoped  that  the 
teaching  of  "  common  Christianity "  would  never  be 
banished  from  schools. 

This  unanimity  as  to  the  necessity  of  religious 
education,  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  some  in- 
fluence on  the  conditions  under  which  new  council 
schools  are  to  be  carried  on.  The  resolution  urging 
parents  to  do  their  share  of  the  work  will  be  endorsed 
by  all  teachers,  who  know  how  much  their  success  de- 
pends on  such  help,  and  how  many  failures  arise  from 
the  want  of  it. 
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Vacancies 

Bristol  Grammar  School  Headmastership. — Partic- 
ulars can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Newton,  Clerk  to 
the  Governors,  St.  Stephens  St.,  Bristol.  The  appointment 
is  to  be  made  shortly,  and  the  new  Headmaster  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  at  the  end  of  next  Summer  term. 

Mr.  John  Carden  has  resigned  his  appointment  as 
Clerk  to  the  Brighton  Education  Committee. 

Helston  Secondary  School,  Cornwall. — Mathe- 
matical Master  wanted.  Salary  ^ioo.  Apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  Higher  Education,  Helston. 

Llandrindod  Wells  Intermediate  School. — Mathe- 
matical Mistress  wanted,  with  conversational  French 
preferred.  ^120,  non-resident.  Apply  to  the  Head- 
master. 

Reformatory  masters  wanted  at  Kingswood  (Bristol), 
commencing  salary  ^85  with  board  and  residence.  &c.  ; 
conditional  grants  up  to  £22,  and  other  possibilities  : 
also  at  Hardwicke  Reformatory,  Gloucester,  £80,  board  and 
lodging. 

Elementary  Headmistresses  and  Assistants  are  wanted 
by  the  West  Riding  Education  Department,  Wakefield. 
and  by  the  Redcliffe  Education  Committee  :  teachers  of 
both  sexes  by  the  Education  Committee  of  Sheffield  :  and  of 
Torquay :  while  vacancies  are  also  advertised  at  the  follow- 
ing places:  Lancaster,  Seacroft  (Leeds),  St.  Matthias  Infants' 
School,  Salford. 


Appointments 


Mr.  E.  N.  Marshall,  M.A.,  late  Headmaster  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Kingston-on-Thames,  to  be  Headmaster 
of  Queen  Mary's  Grammar  School,  Walsall. 

Mr.  H.  McCombie,  B.Sc,  Ph.D..  of  Robert  Gordon's 
College,  Aberdeen,  to  be  lecturer  and  demonstrator  in 
Chemistry  at  Birmingham  University. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  to  be  Beit  Professor  of  Colonial  History  at  Oxford 
University. 

Mr.  Harvey  W'illiams,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Wrigley, 
M.A.,  to  be  resident  junior  tutors  of  Bangor  Normal 
College. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gaunt,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  to  be  Headmaster  of 
Rutherford  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  W.  Walton,  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  Widnes  Secondary 
School,  to  be  Headmaster  of  Gateshead  Secondary  School. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Perrott,  M.A.,  of  Cheltenham  College, 
to  be  Headmaster  of  Coventry  Grammar  School. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Bone,  F.R.S..  of  Manchester  University,  to 
be  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Leeds  University. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Leatham,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  to  be  University  lecturer  in  Mathematics,  till 
1910. 

Mr.  C.  T.  R.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  lecturer  in  Experimental 
Physics,  till  1910. 

Dr.  Haldane,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  be 
Waynflete  lecturer  in  physiology  for  the  next  three  years. 

[N.B. — The  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive  notices  of 
Vacancies  and  Appointments  for  insertion  in  this  column.] 


Boys'  Agricultural  Clubs 

By  J.  C.  Mcdd,  M.A. 

The  son  of  the  small  farmer,  whose  services  are  required 
at  home  directly  he  leaves  the  elementary  school,  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  agricultural 
education.  Such  lads  frequently  cannot  be  spared 
even  to  attend  short  courses  in  the  winter,  and  the 
instruction  in  continuation  schools  can  rarely  be  made 
practical  enough.  What  is  wanted  is  some  scheme 
whereby  the  lads,  whilst  still  working  on  their  fathers' 
farms,  may  be  in  direct  touch  with  educational  activity, 
and  be  stimulated  to  acquire  that  knowledge  upon 
which  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil  depends. 
During  the  past  four  or  five  years  an  interesting  experi- 
ment to  provide  the  required  incentive  has  been  made 
in  certain  States  of  the  American  Union  by  the  promo- 
tion of  Boys'  Agricultural  Clubs.  These  clubs  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  Junior  Naturalists  Clubs,  which 
emanated  from  Cornell  University  and  are  devoted  to 
Nature  Study.  Their  aim  is  the  definite  improvement  of 
agriculture  by  enlisting  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
the  young  farmer. 

The  movement  originated  in  Illinois  and  its  history 
is  not  uninstructive.  Some  five  years  ago  the  Secretary 
of  the  Macoupin  County  Farmers'  Institute  undertook 
by  advertisement  and  otherwise  to  secure  a  large 
attendance  of  farmers  at  the  annual  meeting.  On  the 
appointed  day  the  audience  was  limited  strictly  to  the 
president,  the  secretary,  and  the  chaplain.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  thus  described  by  the  secretary  :  "  The 
chaplain  offered  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  officers  of  the 
organisation.  I  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  afterwards 
and  told  him  he  would  oblige  me  by  praying  for  the 
delinquent  farmers  who  were  absent  :  the  officers  were 
doing  everything  in  their  power."  The  following  year 
he  announced  that  addresses  would  be  delivered  by 
notable  authorities,  and  issued  'gilt-edged"  invitations, 
as  for  a  wedding,  to  500  farmers.  About  two  dozen 
attended ;  the  former  officers  resigned  in  disgust  and 
the  secretary  was  appointed  president.  He  proceeded  at 
once  to  procure  samples  of  first-class  corn  seed  from  the 
leading  corn-growers  of  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
and  to  convene  a  small  meeting  of  local  farmers  to 
select  the  variety  best  adapted  to  Macoupin  County, 
of  which  several  bushels  were  purchased.  A  notice  was 
then  inserted  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  county  that 
every  lad  under  eighteen  could  on  application  receive  a 
packet  of  the  corn  seed.  Forty  prizes  of  the  value  of  a 
dollar  each  were  offered  for  general  competition,  and  a 
plough  company  gave  a  two-horse  plough  as  a  sweepstake 
prize.  Five  hundred  boys  sent  for  the  seed  and  cultivated 
it  during  the  ensuing  summer.  All  of  them  were  present 
at  the  prize  distribution,  as  well  as  500  farmers.  The 
indifference  was  thus  broken  down,  and  the  following 
year  1500  boys  engaged  in  the  competition.  The 
numbers  rose  in  1904  to  5400  boys,  and  clubs  have  also 
been  formed  in  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  Texas. 
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The  work  of  the  clubs  is  not  confined  to  corn-growing 
but  includes  the  testing  of  varieties  of  sugar  beet, 
institute  work,  visits  to  leading  farms,  and  excursions 
to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  study 
of  farm  management,  fertility,  and  all  the  conditions 
likely  to  affect  materially  the  yield  and  quality  of  the 
crops  grown.  Lectures  on  stock-feeding,  birds  and  their 
benefit  to  farmers,  useful  and  injurious  insects,  &c,  are 
given  in  each  district.  There  are  excellent  travelling 
school  libraries,  to  which  the  members  of  the  clubs  have 
access  ;  and  all  the  great  agricultural  institutions  afford 
the  fullest  facilities  for  the  inspection  of  their  apparatus 
live-stock  and  field  experiments.  In  this  way  the  influ- 
ence of  the  best  agricultural  teaching  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  lads  without  interfering  with  their 
duties  on  the  home  farm.  "  Gradually,  but  surely,  it 
grows  upon  them,"  as  Professor  Crosby  remarks  ,"  that  all 
farming  is  not  drudgery  :  that  there  is  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  plan,  study,  investigate :  that  intelligence 
and  culture  are  needed  on  the  farm,  and  that  the  proper 
exercise  of  these  qualities  will  yield  as  abundant  returns 
in  the  country  as  in  the  city." 

Such  organisations  cannot  fail  to  operate  beneficially. 
The  lads  learn  to  observe  more  closely,  to  recognise 
good  and  bad  qualities  in  the  different  crops,  and  in  the 
insects,  fungi,  and  other  things  affecting  the  crops.  They 
begin  to  see  that  improvement  in  one  direction  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  improvement  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  appreciate  the  value  of  labour  and  the  cost 
of  producing  crops.  They  are  encouraged  to  read  good 
literature,  their  views  are  broadened  by  contact  with 
others  and  by  the  periodical  excursions,  and,  what  is, 
perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  the  power  of  taking 
the  initiative  is  stimulated.  Through  the  clubs  they 
have  learned  the  value  of  organised  effort,  co-operation 
and  compromise. 

Whether  similar  clubs  could  be  formed  in  England  may- 
be open  to  question.  The  desire  for  improvement  is 
possibly  less  strong  here,  and  there  is  certainly  less 
enterprise,  but  the  failure  to  attract  farmers  to  the 
Macoupin  County  meetings  shows  that  America  has  diffi- 
culties akin  to  our  own  to  contend  with.  A  club  of  this 
description  might,  however,  be  started  in  Cambridgeshire, 
or  in  the  district  round  Banbury,  where  the  necessary 
organisation  already  exists.  In  the  latter  district  the 
co-operation  of  thirty  or  more  villages  in  the  exhibition 
of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetable  products  was  secured 
several  years  ago,  while  Cambridgeshire  has  succeeded 
in  developing  every  phase  of  agricultural  education. 
To  these,  Essex  might  be  added.  Here  then  we  have 
districts  in  which  an  experiment  might  at  once  be  tried. 
Mutatis  mutandis  the  same  methods  might  be  adopted 
as  in  the  United  States.  If  a  lad  can  be  induced  to 
apply  for  seed  of  any  variety  to  be  cultivated  by  himself, 
and  if  the  opportunities  for  learning  the  best  way  in 
which  to  cultivate  it  are  placed  within  his  reach,  his 
personal  interest  will  be  aroused,  the  ice  will  be  broken, 
and  the  probability  is  that  he  would  rapidly  acquire  a 
taste  for  such  instruction  as  would  ensure  his  success  at 
any  annual  competition.     This  process  of  bringing  lads 


within  the  sphere  of  agricultural  education  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  merely  inviting  them  to  exhibit  what  they 
may  have  grown  in  connection  with  some  specific  class, 
or  purely  of  their  own  choice.  As  a  rule,  this  appeals 
only  to  those  who  are  already  alive  to  their  own  interests. 
The  great  majority  of  lads  associated  with  farm  life  are 
untouched  by  these  efforts"  They  must  be  approached 
directly,  and  have,  in  a  sense,  to  be  lured  into  the  net  of 
education.  The  American  movement  began  in  a  very 
small  way  with  a  little  corn-growing,  the  awakening  of 
interest  in  one  product  only,  but  it  has  now  become  no  less 
through  the  parents  than  through  their  sons  a  singularly 
effective  weapon  for  improving  the  rural  districts.  At 
any  rate  no  harm  could  result  from  our  making  an  effort 
upon  similar  lines. 


Correspondence 

National  Home- Reading  Union 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Dear  Sir, — Now  that  the  days  are  drawing  in  and  the 
winter  is  upon  us,  the  question  is  asked,  "  How  shall  we 
spend  our  evenings  ?  "  Amusements  of  all  kinds  compete 
for  the  vote  with  more  serious  studies.  I,  therefore,  venture 
to  bring  before  your  readers  a  solution  of  the  problem  which 
combines  social  recreation  with  the  stimulus  afforded  by 
intellectual  effort. 

The  National  Home-Reading  Union  was  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  readers  in  the  use  of  books,  and  of 
directing  self-education.  The  Council  secures  the  help  of 
experts  in  drawing  up  lists  of  books  in  various  subjects, 
graded  in  difficulty  to  suit  all  capacities.  In  the  magazines 
issued  to  members  each  month,  hints  are  given  as  to  the 
way  in  which,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  the  books  should 
be  read,  so  as  to  yield  the  greatest  pleasure  and  profit,  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  short  essays  or  printed  lectures 
on  the  authors  and  their  work.  Tutorial  help  is  offered, 
and  questions  are  set  upon  the  reading  which  enable  the 
student  to  test  his  grasp  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  books. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  read  in  circles  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  stimulation  and  help,  and  are  united  as 
members  of  a  great  reading  guild. 

The  President  of  the  Society  is  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  and  the  Council  include  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Dr.  Alex.  Hill  (Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge), 
and  Dr.  Paton  (of  Nottingham). 

Any  one  may  join  the  Union  on  payment  of  the  small 
subscription  which  admits  to  membership  in  the  different 
courses. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  subjects  for  the  coming 
session  (53  in  number)  which  have  been  adopted  for  the 
Special  Courses  section,  along  with  other  courses  :  historical, 
scientific,  and  literary  : 

(1)  China  and  Japan  :  their  Attitudes  towards  the  Pro- 
blems of  Life. 

(2)  Dickens  as  a  Social  Reformer. 

(3)  Cervantes  and  other  Spanish  Writers. 

(4)  British  Folk  Lore,  Folk  Songs,  and  Games. 
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(5)  Modern   French   Social   Philosophy. 

(6)  Browning  :    The  Ring  and  the  Book. 

A  prospectus,  giving  full  information  of  aims  and  methods 
can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  N.H.R.U.,  Surrey 
House,  Victoria  Embankment,  London.   W.C. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Vere  Collins  (Secretary). 

F  rench  Assistants  in  English  Schools 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Dear  Sir, — Reading  your  notice  on  "  French  assistants 
in  English  schools,"  I  can  only  congratulate  French  girls 
on  the  chance  they  will  now  have  of  obtaining  what  they 
so  much  desire,  viz.,  "  au  pair  "  engagements  in  England, 
where  they  will  have  to  give  only  regular  hours,  and  will 
then  have  time  to  themselves,  as  is  only  just.  Two  things 
have  always  been  a  sorrow  to  me  in  my  daily  work.  First, 
the  sending  to  tell  French  girls  that  I  cannot  possibly  help 
them  to  an  au  pair  engagement  (more  especially  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  holiday  one  which  is  sought).  The  second, 
trying  to  help  and  comfort  French  girls  who  have  come  to 
England,  thinking  that  in  English  schools  they  would 
have  the  fair  treatment  that  is  given  to  English  girls  in 
the  French  normal  schools.  Up  to  now  this  has  rarely 
been  the  case.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  girls  who  come 
are  not  very  experienced,  and  not  very  good  teachers,  or 
because  the  principals  are  thinking  most  of  their  own  side 
of  the  arrangement.  Often  these  au  pair  engagements 
mean,  that  the  girls  have  to  teach  all  day  long  for  board 
during  the  twelve  weeks  of  the  term  ;  and  only  have  a 
chance  to  study  themselves  in  the  evening  when  they  are  so 
worn  out  that  they  cannot  possibly  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
Often  this  attempt  at  study  must  be  made  in  a  room 
filled  with  a  number  of  girls,  in  which  the  noise  is  too  great 
to  attempt  to  work,  even  if  the  poor  girl  were  not  too  tired. 
Then  too,  during  the  long  English  holidays  she  finds 
that  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  is  so  great  that 
she  would  have  done  much  better  to  have  spent  that  money 
in  a  different  fashion,  namely,  by  spending  six  months  in 
England,  perfectly  free  from  all  kinds  of  work. 

With  regard  to  the  exchange  of  homes  you  probably 
know  that  this  has  been  a  special  department  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews  since  1896.  Since  M.  Toni  Mathieu  started  in 
Paris  a  year  or  two  ago,  we  have,  been  in  co-operation. 
But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  English  people  to 
accept  this  idea  of  exchange  of  homes,  and,  of  course, 
there  are  many  difficulties. 

I  fear  your  space  will  not  allow  a  longer  letter  this  time, 
but  I  shall  be  very  pleased  indeed  if,  in  the  early  spring,  I 
may  send  you  some  details  of  the  exchange  plan ;  how  it  is 
worked,  and  what  is  necessary  for  its  success. 

Yours   faithfully, 

E.  A.  Lawrence. 


New  Education  Officers. — The  Earl  of  Crewe  will  represent 
in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Board  of  Education,  of  which 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  is  the  new  President,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Lough  Parliamentary  Secretary.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  cause  of  education  will  not  suffer  by  the  change 
of  officials  ;  at  any  rate  their  policy  will  be  awaited  with 
interest,  since  they  are  not  likely  to  be  afraid  of  moving 
forward. 


Minor  Notices 

A  First  Year  of  French.  For  Very  Young  Beginners.  By 
J.  E.  Mansion,  B.-es-L.  Pp.  vii  +  118.  (George  G. 
Harrap.     is.) 

Naturally  as  this  is  a  beginner's  book  the  grammar  has 
been  limited  to  the  most  usual  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood, 
and  to  the  simple  components  of  the  simple  sentence,  and 
generally  the  plan  is  based  on  one  which  the  author  him- 
self has  found  effective.  For  the  convenience  of  teachers 
the  lessons  have  been  reproduced  in  phonetic  notation. 
Altogether  it  is  a  good  first  book. 

Grammaire  Francaise  Pratique,  basee  sur  la  methods 
inductive.  Par  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.  Pp.  x  +  247. 
(Rivingtons.     35.  6d. ) 

Written  entirely  in  French,  this  book  is  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  idea  that  grammar  should  be  taught  by 
example  and  not  by  precept.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  is 
appropriate  for  pupils  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years 
of  instruction,  and  pupils  who  wish  to  proceed  a  little  beyond 
the  standard  of  the  London  Matriculation  examination  are 
provided  with  examples,  exercises,  and  questions  in  the 
second  part.  Although  it  is  intended  that  usually  the 
grammar  shall  be  acquired  inductively,  yet  at  times  the 
author  has  departed  from  this  rule,  explaining  that  a  long 
experience  of  teaching  has  convinced  him  that  there  are 
occasions  when  this  method  may  be  set  aside  with  advantage 
to  the  pupils.  Much  thought  and  care  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  this  book. 

French  Idioms  and  Proverbs.  A  companion  to  Deshum- 
bert's  "  Dictionary  of  Difficulties."  By  De  V.  Payen- 
Payne.  Fourth,  revised  and  enlarged,  edition  (Fifth 
Thousand).     Pp.  x   +   248.     (David  Nutt.     3s.  6d.) 

This  book  will  be  found  a  pleasant  companion  for  students 
of  the  French  language,  who  will,  no  doubt,  find  themselves 
wandering  from  page  to  page  until  they  have  forgotten  the 
particular  expression  which  they  set  out  to  seek.  The 
key  words  of  each  idiom  or  proverb  are  given  in  very  bold 
type,  and  in  alphabetical  order,  on  one  side  of  the  page,  and 
the  examples  appear  upon  the  other  side,  a  method  which 
makes  reference  rapid  and  easy.  Moreover,  there  is  a  good 
index.  Altogether  the  volume  is  well  arranged  and  well 
produced. 

Mateo  Falcone  and  L' Enlevement  de  la  Redoute.  By  Prosper 
Merimee.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.  Pp.  69. 
(Rivingtons.      is.) 

The  editor  has  prepared  these  selections  from  the  works 
of  an  acknowledged  master  for  junior  students  of  the  French 
language.  Added  to  the  text  are  illustrations,  questions, 
oral  and  written  exercises,  and  a  vocabulary.  The  little 
volume  is  unpretentious,  but  will  be  found  useful. 

Anecdotes    Faciles   et   Poesies.     Selected    for   class    use   by 

O.  B.  Super.     Pp.  vi    +   78  pp.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

is.) 

The  author  justifies  this  selection  by  explaining  that  in 

an  experience  in  teaching  French,  covering  a  period  of  many 

years,  he  has  frequently  felt  the  need  of  a  collection  of  short 

and  easy  stories  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  conversa- 
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tion,  for  dictation,  for  sight  reading,  and  for  reading  aloud 
in  class.  Never  having  found  a  suitable  book  he  has  made 
one  himself,  believing  that  he  is  not  the  only  teacher  of 
French  who  would  find  such  a  book  useful. 

L'Anniversaire  de  Blanche.  Scenes  Enfantines.  By 
Clemence  Saunois.  Pp.  viii  +  72.  (Blackie  &  Son. 
is.) 

Before  we  refer  to  the  text  of  this  book  we  may  say  that 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  volume  is  a  series 
of  particularly  graceful  and  clever  drawings  by  R.  Hope. 
In  a  preface  George  Petilleau  has  explained  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  has  conferred  recently  upon 
Mademoiselle  Saunois  the  decoration  of  Ofncier  d'Academie 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  long  and  distinguished  services 
rendered  by  her  as  a  teacher  of  the  French  language  and  its 
literature  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  other  services. 
The  scenes  themselves  are  exceptionally  bright  and  interest- 
ing, the  type  is  large,  and  altogether  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend the  book  for  children  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  or 
for  those  whose  study  of  the  language  commences  when  they 
are  older. 

Recitations  for  Infant  Schools.  Compiled  by  Margaret 
Riach,   L.L.A.     (Blackie.     8d.) 

Apparently  even  a  "  Degree  "  cannot  invest  its  possessor 
with  poetic  insight.  And  we  must  confess  more  than 
ordinary  disappointment  on  turning  the  leaves  of  what  we 
hoped  might  prove  the  long-needed  symposium,  where  the 
tender  child  mind  might  drink  in  draughts  of  pure  English 
couched  in  the  language  of  poesy,  and  so  cultivate  a  true 
standard  of  taste  from  babyhood.  Even  judged  by  mere 
versification,  and  not  poetic  thought,  George  Macdonald, 
Lady  Flora  Hastings,  and  Lord  Houghton  find  themselves 
in  very  mixed  society.  The  only  redeeming  feature  is  the 
quantity  placed  at  one's  disposal  for  8d..  and  the  faith  one  has 
in  the  good  sense  of  the  average  teacher  in  selecting  wheat 
from  tares. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of 
finding  a  large  number  of  suitable  verses  for  "  Infants," 
surely  some  of  these  are  enough  to  make  even  a  Poet 
Laureate  turn  in  his  grave,  and  wish  he  had  done  his  duty 
by  the  babes  unborn. 

Baby  talk  may  be  pardoned  ;  but  not  such  Philistine 
disregard  for  every  rule  of  Mother  Tongue  as  may  be 
acquired  in  a  few  months  in  the  Infant  School,  and  cannot 
be  unlearned  in  years  in  the  Upper  School.     For  example  : 

I  wants  my  Maud  a  bonnet. 
She  hasn't  one  at  all  ; 

I  wored  it  out  last  summer, 
A  pullin'  George's  Sled  ; 

In  the  name  of  Common  Sense  if  not  Psychology  let  us 
begin  with  right  foundations  in  the  Infant  School. 

Eutropi  Breviarium.  By  W.  A.  S.  Jones,  M. A.  Pp.  xii  +  108. 
(Blackie  &  Son.  Sd.  net). 
This  is  one  of  Blackie's  Latin  Texts,  a  new  series  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Rouse  and  intended  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  study  of  Latin.  Eutropius  lends 
himself  naturally  to  this  series,  which  is  without  notes,  and 
this  edition  offers  a  clear  well-printed  text.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  a  short  life  of  Eutropius  and  a  list  of  some 
striking  peculiarities  of  syntactical  usage,  but  its  chief 
feature  is  a  discussion  of  the  MSS.  and  an  introduction  to  a 


textual  criticism  of  them.  Critical  notes  are  given  through- 
out the  text,  and  if  a  teacher  cares  to  initiate  pupils  at  an 
early  age  into  the  mysteries  of  various  readings,  the 
apparatus  is  at  hand.  The  spelling  has  been  brought  into 
conformity  with  classical  usage,  but  a  list  of  the  chief 
differences  would  have  been  suggestive.  There  is  an 
excellent  Index  of  Proper  Names  and  a  two-page  addendum 
of  dates.  As  the  chief  feature  of  this  series  is  to  mark  all 
vowels  long  by  nature,  we  make  no  apology  for  pointing  out 
a  few  words  in  which  the  long  mark  has  been  omitted. 
Afri  (II.  XIX.  3),  civitatibus  (III.  IV),  de  (IV.  V.  1),  a  (IV.  X. 
3),  Achates  (V.  VI.  1),  Cvzici  (VI.  VI.  3),  ceteris  (VI.  XIV.  2), 
qui  (VII.  XIII.  4),  Senaius  (VII,  XIV.  2),  filius  (VII.  XXI.  1), 
amicis  (ib.  3),  Moesia  (IX.  V.),  adfectdtor  and  sicut 
(X.  VII.  2).  The  following  are  mistakes  :  quousqite  for 
quousque  (III.  XXL  2),  mortuus  for  mortnos  (VIII.  IV.), 
idem  for  idem  (VIII.  VI.  2),  crystallina  for  crystallina  (VIII. 
XIII.  2).  As  this  series  is  so  up-to-date  in  most  respects, 
would  it  not  be  possible  where  words  are  divided  to  follow 
the  laws  of  Latin  syllabification  ?  Why  are  not  long  vowels 
marked  in  the  introduction  ? 

T.  Livi  Historiarum.  Liber.  V.  By  E.  Seymer  Thompson, 
M.A.  Pp.  xvii  +  75.  (Blackie  &  Son.  Sd.  net). 
This  belongs  to  the  same  series.  The  remarks  on  the 
principles  of  criticism  and  on  Livy's  style  may  be  somewhat 
beyond  the  beginner,  but  nothing  could  be  more  sympathetic 
and  illuminating  than  the  first  three  pages  on  Livy  himself. 
On  page  XV.  (5)  the  reference  XXIII.  44,  2  is  omitted. 
There  are  misprints  :  prohibuere  for  prohibuere  (49,  1 ) 
quod  for  quid  (51,  3),  novum  for  novom  (52,  11).  In  several 
places  the  long  mark  is  wrongly  omitted  :  nactl  (2,  13),  non 
(3,  1),  sc  (4,  5  ;  6,  5),  ea  (6,  15),  venire  (11,  12)  si  (11,  16), 
oiiinis  (14,  5),  deum  (22,  3),  populi  (24,  9),  victoria  (27,  12), 
Volsinienses  (31,  5),  percontdtus  (32,  8),  Etruria  (36,  5), 
cunctdtio  (41,  7),  facta  (43,  2),  omissd  (43,  4),  quando  (4^  1), 
sequimini  (44,  7),  tradidero  {ib.)  facta  (45,  3)  victoria  (45,  8), 
periculo  (47,  1)  pervenerat  (47,  2)  deum  (49,  3),  fieri  (50,  5), 
cut  (52,  15),  maiores  (53,  9). 

Easy  Latin  Unseens.  Book  I.  By  Rev.  S.  E.  Longland, 
M.A.  39  pages.  (Rivingtons.  6d.) 
This  book  contains  60  short,  well  chosen  selections  of 
Latin — 41  prose  and  19  verse — adapted  for  Junior  Forms. 
The  prose  pieces  are  from  Cicero,  Caesar,  Nepos,  Phaedrus. 
Livy,  Pliny,  Suetonius,  Sallust,  and  Curtius,  and  the  poetry 
from  Virgil,  Ovid,  Propertius,  Catullus,  and  Juvenal.  The 
author  of  number  21  is  omitted.  Headings  are  prefixed  to 
the  verse  passages,  but  why  not  to  the  prose  ones  ?  Occa- 
sionally the  English  of  difficult  words  is  given,  but  this  hardly 
seems  necessary.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  out  whether 
any  particular  word  is  unknown  to  all  the  boys  in  a  class, 
and  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  help  them  to  discover  its 
meaning  for  themselves  ;  in  the  last  resort  the  teacher 
can  always  give  it.  Where  parts  of  a  verse  are  omitted  as 
in  58  and  59,  it  should  be  so  marked,  and  perhaps  the 
scansion  of  one  line  of  the  Catullus  passage  (53)  might  have 
been  added  in  a  footnote. 

Selected  Essays  of  Henry  Fielding.     Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion  and    Notes   by  Gordon    Hall   Gerould,    B.    Litt., 
(Oxon.).       Ginn      &      Co.      35.        (Athensum      Press 
Series.) 
This  edition  of  Fielding  is  intended  to  introduce  him  more 

as  essayist  than  novelist  to  those  students  of  English  to 
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whom  he  is  a  stranger.  From  the  choice  of  matter  and 
style  of  binding  this  might  with  advantage  join  the  rest  of 
the  series  on  our  library  shelves,  as  well  as  serve  its  purpose 
as  a  school  book.  We  can  only  hope  that  as  more  and  more 
readable  editions  of  the  great  masters  of  English  prose  are 
placed  within  the  mental  and  financial  reach  of  every  one, 
the  general  taste  in  reading  will  be  elevated  ;  and  we 
strongly  endorse  the  editor's  remark  that  "  lovers  of  Field- 
ing's art  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  his  coarsest  passages 
are  less  liable  to  do  harm  than  much  of  the  meretricious  work 
that  young  misses  and  growing  boys  are  nowadays  per- 
mitted to  read  unblushingly  and  unthinkingly." 

But  the  selection  in  question,  while  thoroughly  representa- 
tive,  is   carefully  expurgated. 

There  is  a  scholarly  introduction,  running  into  nearly 
a  hundred  pages,  dealing  with  Fielding's  life,  his  style,  his 
place  and  influence  in  literature  ;  also  a  useful  bibliography 
and  notes. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition,  (i)  The  Essentials  of 
Composition  and  Rhetoric.  By  A.  H.  Espenshade. 
(ii)  Practical  English  Grammar.  Bv  Mary  F.  Hyde 
(London  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
Both  these  books  on  English  are  good  in  their  way,  but 
there  are  already  several  in  the  market  which  cover  the 
ground  equally  well.  In  both  there  are  plenty  of  exercises 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  :  both  are  eminently 
practical,  and  obviously  the  work  of  experienced  teachers. 
But  one  cannot  refrain  from  wondering  why  such  books  are 
so  recklessly  multiplied.  For  the  teaching  of  grammar  and 
composition  there  are  two  primary  requisites,  plenty  of 
practice,  and  a  good  teacher.  Where  these  are  to  be  had, 
to  our  minds  the  book  is  a  very  subsidiary  matter,necessary 
perhaps  for  grammar,  but  not  nearly  so  necessarv  in  composi- 
tion. Mr.  Espenshade's  book  deals  with  the  essentials  of 
rhetoric  and  English  composition.  Of  course,  a  sound 
treatment  of  this  theme  can  hardly  be  original,  but  a  great 
deal  of  time  seems  to  be  wasted  in  stating  the  perfectly 
obvious.  The  book  on  English  grammar  is  fresh  in  so  far 
as  it  treats,  in  the  first  part,  of  the  sentence  and  the  parts  of 
speech,  and  reserves  for  the  second  part  the  sub-divisions  of 
the  parts  of  speech  and  inflection.  Syntax,  the  structure 
and  analysis  of  sentences,  and  composition  are  the  subjects 
of  the  other  parts. 

An  English  Church  History  for  Children.  597  to  1066  a.d. 
By  Mary  E.  Shipley. 

This  work  is  written  in  thoroughly  classical  English  ; 
and,  as  to  facts,  every  page  bears  witness  to  the  devotion  of 
the  author  to  her  subject.  The  relation  of  the  History  of 
the  Church  in  England  to  general  History  and  of  English 
to  Foreign  History  is  kept  in  mind  throughout.  The 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar  stands  godfather  to  the  work,  and  we 
endorse  his  statement  that 

"  The  task  is  no  easy  one  ;  and  such  a  book  to  succeed  in 
its  object  must  fulfil  many  conditions.  To  begin  with  it 
must  be  honest  and  ingenuous.  ...  It  must  be  true 
in  proportion  and  general  presentation.  ...  It  must  be 
brightly  and  simply  written,  or  it  will  never  win  the  love 
of  children  ;  and  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  this  it  will  not  be 
remembered  long." 

Undoubtedly  Miss  Shipley's  admirable  work  does  fulfil 
these  conditions.  But  we  would  rather  call  it  a  work  for 
young  students  than  for  children.  Certainly  it  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  children   in   elementary  schools,  though  it 


would  form  a  valuable  Scripture  or  history  prize  for  the 
older  children  about  to  leave  school.  For  girls  whose 
general  education  has  been  more  liberal,  say  girls  in  upper 
forms  of  secondary  schools,  especially  those  who  attempt 
Church  history  as  a  subject  of  examination,  the  book  will 
lift  the  study  above  the  plane  of  mere  examination  work. 
The  pictures  of  English  cathedrals  and  abbeys  reproduced 
from  excellent  photographs  form  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
book. 

Rome  and  Pompeii  (Archceological  Rambles).  By  Gaston 
Boissier.  xii  +  435.  (Fisher  Unwin.  2s.  6d.  nett.) 
This  is  one  of  the  cheap  reprints  of  complete  standard 
works,  in  the  series  which  has  already  included  John 
Morley's  Life  of  Cobden,  and  translations  of  Villari's  Lives 
of  Savonarola  and  Machiavelli.  The  present  is  an  entrancing 
volume  ;  no  one  can  wish  for  a  more  delightful  companion 
than  M.  Boissier,  and  the  rambles  come  to  an  end  all  too 
soon.  There  are  six  of  them,  the  first  through  the  Forum, 
then  on  to  the  Palatine,  next  down  into  the  Catacombs  ; 
then  leaving  Rome  we  explore  the  remains  of  Hadrian's 
villa,  and  afterwards  wander  by  the  sea-shore  at  Ostia, 
and  end  up  at  Pompeii.  This  is  no  dull  or  formal  archaeo- 
logical treatise  ;  M.  Boissier  can  read  sermons  (in  the 
Horatian  sense)  in  stones,  and  call  to  life  the  ruins  of  past 
ages.  To  slightly  alter  a  quotation  from  his  own  book  : 
"  By  a  rare  privilege  one  amuses  as  much  as  one  instructs 
oneself,  and  these  journeys  which  delight  the  curious  are 
a  source  of  still  greater  pleasure  to  people  who  wish  to 
learn."  Schoolboys  and  others  might  well  be  introduced 
to  Roman  antiquities  through  such  a  book  and  will  learn 
the  true  meaning  of  archaeology  ;  their  visit  to  Hadrian's 
villa  will  teach  them  more  of  the  emperor  than  most  his- 
tories ;  and  their  strolls  through  the  Forum  and  up  the 
Palatine  will  enable  them  to  dramatise  to  themselves  many 
familiar  events  of  ancient  Rome.  This  edition  has  all  the 
maps  and  plans  of  the  original  and  the  translation  is  well 
done,  but  the  Latin  spelling  of  the  proper  names  and  in  the 
quotations  wants  revision. 

Essays  on  Mediceval  Literature.  By  W.  P.  Ker.  261  pages. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.  55.  nett.) 
Mr.  Ker  has  gathered  into  one  interesting  volume  seven 
magazine  and  other  articles  which  all  deal  from  the  literary 
side  with  mediaeval  and  particularly  with  English  Mediaeval 
Literature.  We  particularly  admire  in  these  essays  the 
true  perspective  which  they  give  of  our  earlier  writers  both 
in  prose  and  poetry  and  their  relations  to  those  before  and 
after.  They  also  bring  into  clear  relief  the  true  connection 
of  English  with  foreign  literatures,  particularly  French  and 
Italian.  The  two  great  Italians,  Petrarch  the  conscious 
artist  and  Boccaccio  the  spontaneous  genius,  are  well  con- 
trasted, and  the  true  nature  of  their  influence  and  of  the 
Renaissance  on  Chaucer  is  finely  brought  out.  The  essay 
on  Chaucer  is  excellent  in  its  sane  discrimination,  but  the 
longest  essay  is  reserved  for  Froissart,  not  forgetting  Jean 
le  Bel,  and  the  translator  into  English  of  the  famous  Chroni- 
cles, Lord  Berners,  with  "  his  plain  straightforward  style  in 
its  simplicity  and  security  "  and  its  avoidance  of  "  the 
facondyous  arte  of  rethoryke." 

[Correction.  The  publishers  of  Saxelby's  Practical 
Mathematics,  of  which  a  notice  appeared  in  our  last  issue, 
draw  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  suited  to  the  syllabus 
of  either  English  or  Irish  examinations,  as  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  requirements  of  the  two  boards  in  this 
subject.] 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
January  27,  1906. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that  the  article 
on  Harrow  in  the  series  of  Our  Schools,  which 
ought  to  have  appeared  in  this  number,  is  un- 
avoidably held  over  owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of 
our  contributor.  We  hope  that  no  such  disappoint- 
ments will  occur  in  future. 

The  Classical  Association  has  put  its  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  has  made  a  definite  suggestion  as 
to  lightening  the  curriculum  by  limiting  the 
scope  of  Greek.  Few  will  doubt  that  we  shall 
go  farther  in  time,  but  for  the  present  it  is  re- 
commended that  in  lower  and  middle  forms  the 
language  should  only  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
intelligent  reading  :  composition,  in  fact,  and  accu- 
rate textual  and  critical  knowledge  are  to  be  reserved 
for  the  upper  parts  of  the  school  only.  When  we 
come  to  the  method  by  which  this  result  is  to  be 
attained,  we  see  difficulties.      The  Headmaster  of 


Eton  suggested  that  from  the  beginning  the  scholar- 
ship boys  should  be  in  special  divisions,  but  however 
possible  it  may  be  in  a  large  school  it  seems  utterly 
out  of  the  question  in  a  small  one  :  moreover,  we 
deprecate  the  separation  of  a  class  into  sheep  and 
goats  in  this  way,  as  being  bad  for  both  parties. 
But  the  main  fact  remains,  and  is  of  considerable 
importance.  Greek  will  in  future  only  be  taught 
in  its  present  complexity  to  the  few,  and  the  majority 
will  only  learn  sufficient  grammar  to  enable  them 
to  read  the  literature.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Headmasters'  Conference,  which  to  a  large  extent 
overlaps  the  Classical  Association,  will  act  upon 
this  proposal. 

In  some  ways  it  is  a  momentous  decision.  Greek 
composition  is  practically  thrown  overboard,  and 
in  spite  of  the  confident  opinion  of  many  speakers 
to  the  contrary  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  Latin 
composition  following  it.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
opposing  school  has  included  both  in  their  denuncia- 
tion, and  the  first  sacrifice  may  only  whet  their 
appetite.  Latin  prose  may  be  described  as  a  useful 
medium  for  teaching  logical  thought,  accuracy,  and 
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any  other  virtue  :  the  fact  remains  that  the  "  prac- 
tical "  man  regards  it  as  a  useless  waste  of  time,  and 
will  have  none  of  it.  So  further  developments  will  be 
awaited  with  interest.  Then  the  point  arises  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  time  saved.  The 
archaeologists  put  in  a  plea  for  additional  study 
of  their  subject,  but  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  they 
did  not  meet  with  much  support  ;  the  feeling  of  the 
Association  evidently  being  that  a  concession  was 
being  made  to  the  scientists,  and  the  extra  time 
should  be  put  at  their  disposal.  Before  long,  then, 
we  may  see  that  rock  of  offence,  the  Greek  grammar 
paper,  removed  from  the  entrance  examinations  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  outcry  over  the  disturbances  at  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  on  degree  day  last  year  has 
come  to  nothing.  The  "  act  of  disloyalty  "  has  gone 
unpunished,  the  senate  after  mature  deliberation 
having  decided  that  it  has  no  power  to  do  anything. 
Such  a  decision  seems  startling,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  power  is  being  sought  from  the 
Government  so  to  amend  the  rules  and  by-laws 
as  to  give  the  senate  authority  to  control  and 
render  orderly  the  meetings  of  the  University. 
The  senate  has  only  itself  to  thank  if  in  some  quarters 
it  is  discredited.  "  Rows  "  have  always  been  the 
order  of  the  day  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  year  after  year  until  the 
present  unpleasant  climax.  Meantime  Judge  Shaw, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Convocation  on  the 
senate  for  nearly  twenty  years,  has  resigned  in 
protest. 

The  Warwick  School  dismissal  case,  which  came  up 
for  discussion  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  A.M. A., 
affords  yet  another  instance  of  the  insecure  position 
of  assistant  masters  in  secondary  schools.  The 
meeting  passed  a  resolution  protesting  against  the 
action  of  the  governing  body  in  refusing  to  hear  the 
appeal  of  the  dismissed  assistant  against  the  action 
of  the  Head  (which  appeal  they  were  bound  to  hear 
by  a  clause  in  the  statutes  of  the  school),  and  em- 
phatically condemning  the  principle  that  a  master 
should  be  turned  out  for  not  introducing  pupils. 
The  A.M.A.  has  done  well  both  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present  instance  in  bringing  such  cases 
before  the  public,  for  it  is  only  by  educating 
opinion  that  they  can  hope  to  bring  about  such 
reform  as  will  make  their  position  secure.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  very  large  majority  of  cases 
of  arbitrary  dismissal  never  become  public  property 
at  all,  the  junior  master  fearing  that  by  ventilating 


his  grievance  he  wiirinjure  his  prospects  of  getting 
a  new  berth. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  A.M.A. 
cannot  exercise  the  influence  which  is  its  due  in 
educational  matters  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  repre- 
sents only  a  certain  section  of  assistant  masters. 
The  greater  public  schools  seem  to  have  followed 
that  attitude  of  splendid  isolation  which  is  adopted 
by  the  Headmasters'  Conference  ;  but  an  effort  is 
to  be  made  this  year  to  bring  them  into  the  fold, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  successful.  We 
think  that  a  man  who  has  entered  upon  an  honour- 
able career  (as  that  of  a  schoolmaster  undoubtedly 
is)  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  even  if  he  is  dis- 
inclined to  sit  on  committees,  he  can  at  least  second 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day.  We  feel  sure,  too,  that  if  more 
men  from  these  schools  would  consent  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  it  would 
lead  to  good  results.  The  one  section  might 
acquire  some  of  that  "  professional  spirit  "  in  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  deficient,  while  the  other  might 
benefit  by  learning  more  about  that  spirit  which 
prevades  public-school  life,  a  thing  which  is  real  but 
admits  of  no  definition.  Possibly,  too,  the  infusion 
of  some  new  blood  would  not  be  altogether  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Association,  if  it  acted  as  a 
check  on  that  excess  of  eloquence  at  its  meetings 
Which  not  infrequently  leads  to  the  practical 
stagnation  of  business. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Headmasters'  Association 
there  was,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  expect, 
plenty  of  practical,  sound  common-sense.  We  are 
disposed  to  think  that  their  most  important  pro- 
posal was  a  motion  in  favour  of  a  federal  council  of 
secondary  teachers — a  suggestion  which  was  made 
almost  with  bated  breath  (and  certainly  without 
any  notice  taken  of  it)  at  the  more  aristocratic 
Conference.  We  should,  indeed,  go  farther  and 
advocate  a  parliament  of  education  in  which  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  teachers  would  be  repre- 
sented— male  and  female,  primary,  secondary,  and 
university  alike.  We  shall  never  get  true  co-ordi- 
nation, or  be  able  to  grapple  with  our  difficulties, 
unless,  or  until,  those  petty  jealousies  are  removed 
which  separate  one  educational  stratum  from 
another.  It  is  admitted  that  all  in  their  several 
spheres  are  doing  good  work,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
cohesion  amongst  the  different  parts  of  the  machinery. 
We  think  that  much  of  the  friction  would  be  re- 
moved,  and  a  great  step  taken  towards  unity,   if 
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something  in  the  nature  of  our  suggestion  were 
adopted  :  it  would  be  much  more  effectual  than 
any  amount  of  direction  from  headquarters. 

The  troublesome  problem  of  the  half-timer 
provided  much  food  for  reflection  :  the  poorness 
of  the  material,  the  expense  of  training,  the 
difficulties  of  the  time-table,  and  the  necessary 
evil  of  the  inspection  of  pupil  teachers  all  came  in 
for  discussion  and  criticism.  We  may  be  revolu- 
tionary, but  we  should  very  much  like  to  see  the 
half-time  system  abolished  altogether  :  it  leads  to 
a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  some 
other  and  better  method  of  training  our  young 
teachers.  There  is  much  for  the  new  Government 
to  do,  and  we  wish  it  all  success  in  its  efforts  ;  but 
if  it  can  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  system  of  training 
which  will  be  efficient  and  not  ruinous,  and  give  the 
assistant  master  a  position  that  is  consistent  with 
his  education  and  attainments,  it  will  have  deserved 
well  of  the  community.     Prosit  ! 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  newer  communities 
approach    the    problem    of    creating    a    University 
spirit,  and  an  object-lesson  is  provided  by  an  experi- 
ment   towards   this  end   which   is  being    tried    in 
Sydney  at  the  present  time.     The  authorities  there 
have  had  to  start  at  the  beginning  and  to  inquire 
what   it   is   that   engenders   this  spirit ;     and   they 
naturally  give  the  first  place  to  the  pride  in  one's 
environment  which  is  strong  enough  to  call  out  all 
that  is  best   in   a  man.     A  suitable  environment, 
therefore,  is  a  necessity  ;    and  they  have  decided  to 
begin    by    erecting    a    Union    building    within    the 
University  grounds,  to  foster  that  corporate  exist- 
ence which  is  so  important  a  factor  in  its  composi- 
tion, and  to  stimulate  the  invaluable  sentiment  of 
esprit  de  corps.     Those  who  have  studied  most  closely 
the  national  life  in  the  colony  are  forcibly  struck  by 
the  absence  of  the  good  stamp  of  University  man, 
and  the  refinement  and  culture  which  are  associated 
with  him  :    and  we  wish  them  all  success  in  their 
efforts  to  implant  it  into  the  Australian  soil.     But 
we  cannot  forget  the  answer  of  the  Oxford  college 
servant  to  the   Yankee  who  asked  how  they  got 
such  excellent  turf  in  the  quadrangles  :    "  You  sow  the 
seed,  and  water  it  regularly,  and  roll  it  every  day  for 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  there  you  are." 
A  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  proper  type  cannot 
be  forced  :    consequently  it  is  likely  to  continue  to 
be  the  envy  and  despair  of  newer  organisations. 


Points  about  Public  Schools 
A  Causerie 


By  S.  E.  W. 

Up  to  this  date  secondary  education  and  the  public 
school  system  may  not  have  caused  the  Government  of 
this  country  many  sleepless  nights,  but  for  all  that  the 
needs  and  faults  of  our  public  schools  do  not  go  un- 
criticised.     Professional   opinion   backed   by   the   Press 
makes  itself  effectively  heard,  and  during  the  Saturnalia 
of  discussion  that  tends  to  become  more  popular  every 
December    and    January,    certainly  any   public-school 
master — si  quando  continet  imber — need  not  be  idle  if 
he  chooses  to  reflect  on  what  wild  and  wise  educationists 
are   saying.     What    a   swarming,    buzzing   beehive    of 
topics  !     Here  are  a  few  that  aggressively  assailed   me 
in  spite  of  a  reasonable  desire  to  keep  the  Times  librarian 
busy  with  orders  for  fiction.     Let  them  float  into  our 
ken  as  the  drift  brings  them.     Almond  of  Loretto,  his 
ideas  and  creed  ;    Headmasters  in  Conference  on  joint 
university    examinations,    army    examinations    reform, 
financial  help  for  school  cadet  corps,  notes  to  the  classics 
and  the  general  reform  of  the  curriculum  in  Latin  and 
Greek ;   a  retrospect  of  the  administration  of  the  Educa- 
tion Acts  ;    sleep  of  boys  at  boarding  and  day  schools  ; 
Mr.  G.  T.  Warner  on  the  Modern  Side  at  Harrow ;    the 
tenure  of  assistant  masters  again  ;    an  indictment  and 
defence  of  the  new  method  of  conducting  the  entrance 
examination  of  naval  cadets  ;   Lord  Roberts  to  assistant 
masters  on  military  training  in  schools  ;   the  Association 
of  Headmasters  on  the  Board  of  Education's  restrictions 
of  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of  public  schools,  State  aid 
for  secondary  schools,  higher  elementary  schools  ;    im- 
portant  reforms   in   the  classical  curriculum  suggested 
by  the  Classical  Association  ;    and  many  others  equally 
important. 

Here  is  pabulum  without  stint  for  men  and  women  who 
take  their  profession  seriously.  In  such  an  embarras  de 
choix  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  matters  which  have 
attracted  special  attention  are  :  The  relation  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  various  departments  of  its  work,  army 
examination  reform,  school  cadet  corps,  and  the  classical 
curriculum  in  public  schools.  What  more  natural  than 
that  the  Board  should  come  in  for  plenty  of  criticism  ? 
It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  on  the  whole  it  is  willing 
to  lend  the  official  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  experts.  No 
doubt  to  many,  in  some  few  interests,  the  Board  is  an 
adder  ;  but  perhaps  we  should  be  a  little  more  inclined 
to  patience  if  we  knew  how  many  various  axes  there  were 
to  grind.  Besides  our  own,  quite  a  respectable  number ! 
Our  criticism  might  well  be  good-natured.  To  me  the 
Board  is  a  little  ship  stoutly  weathering  a  stiff  gale. 
I  should  suppose  its  crew  have  little  time  to  go  below, 
and  see  little  but  dirty  weather  ahead  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  secondary  education  especially  things  move 
very  slowly,  but  what  else  is  to  be  expected  when  local 
authorities  as  a  body  still  know  little,  and  can  afford 
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still    less  ?     The    Board    takes    criticism    kindly,    and 
deserves  the  confidence  of  our  profession.     May  it  con- 
tinue to  hold  it,  and  expand  with  the  times  !     The  same 
cannot  equally  well  be  said  of  the  authorities  who  settle 
army  examinations  ;    our  confidence  has  been  impaired, 
partly  because  their  regulations  have  within  recent  years 
been  unstable  as  water,   partly  because  they  appear 
not  to  suffer  pedagogues  gladly.     Voices  of  well-known 
masters  are  raised  in  favour  of  speaking  without  any 
shadow  of  ambiguity  to  the  Secretary  of  War  about  the 
present  examinations  of  candidates  for  entrance  to  the 
military  colleges.     If  these  are  so  conducted  as  virtually 
to  exclude  from  a  military  career  all  boys  on  classical 
sides,  a  signal  injury  is  done  to  the  boys,  the  army,  and 
the  nation.     I  have  not  read  in  the  Press   or  heard  in 
talk  with   public-school   masters    anything  which   con- 
travenes this  statement ;    whatever  the  reason  be,  the 
majority  of  clever  boys  are  still  found  on  the  classical 
sides    of    public    schools.     Will    the    recalcitrant    and 
Protean  priests  of  Mars  restore  Latin  as  an  obligatory 
subject  for  army  examinations  ?     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by 
next  Saturnalia  they  will  have  seen  the  error  of  their 
ways.     As  to  school  cadet  corps,  I  had  my  say  in  last 
October's  School,  pace  a  tolerant  editor  whose  views 
did  not  seem  to  go  on  all  fours  with  mine.     Lord  Roberts' 
speech  to  the  A.M. A.  leaves  me  in  the  same  mind   as 
before,  i.e.,  as  a  whole-hearted  supporter  of  the  move- 
ment for  teaching  all  boys  in  a  middle  block  of  the  school, 
through  which  every  one  must  pass  before  he  leaves, 
physical  exercises,  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  the  elements 
of^formal  drill.     This  system  now  obtains  in  my  own 
school,  where  it  is  working  well,  but  State  aid  is  necessary 
in  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  public  schools,  and 
I  was  glad  to  hear  Lord  Roberts  insist  on  this  point. 
In  the  last  remarks,  however,  that  fell  from  him,  Lord 
Roberts   dealt   classical   studies  a  perfectly  gratuitous 
blow.     He  got  it  in  on  the  question  of  time.     Now,  in 
boarding  schools  at  least,  lack  of  time  as  an  excuse 
savours  of  the  ridiculous.     The  perfectly  monotonous 
round  of  "footer"  games  in  the  "footer"  terms,  and  of 
cricket  in  the  cricket  term,  suggest  at  once  that  the  trio  of 
military  exercises  could  be  comfortably  accommodated 
in  time  at  present  set  apart  for  games.     It  is  a  pity  Lord 
Roberts  allowed  himself  to  throw  a  false  light  on  his 
subject  by  asking  "  whether  it  would  not    be    better 
to  devote  the  whole  time  spent  on  acquiring  classical 
knowledge,  which  at  the  best  was  a  doubtful  help  in 
after-life    to  the  individual  and  none  whatever  to  the 
State,    to   developing    the    schoolboy's    body  and    in- 
telligence    by    military    training,    and     the    study    of 
modern  history,  science  and  geography,  and  strengthen- 
ing his   moral  character    by  habits    of    discipline    and 
obedience,  thus  fitting  him  to  be  a  more  useful  member 
of  society  in  after-life,  and  enabling  him  to  be  of  prac- 
tical service   if  called  upon   to    defend    the    country." 
As  a  staunch  supporter  of  Lord   Roberts'  plan,  I   am 
able    to   grudge   him    the   laughter   and    cheers   which 
followed  this  peroration.     By  the  irony  of  events,  at  the 
moment  of  this  mistake  the  Classical  Association  was 
holding  a  meeting  which,  in  the  vigorous  work  of  the  past 


year  and  the  character  of  its  proposed  reforms,  was 
giving  earnest  of  excellent  work  yet  to  come.  This  Asso- 
ciation has  made  it  plain  that  those  who  teach  classics 
are  wishful  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  to  view  their 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  education  regarded  as  a 
whole.  They  do  not  desire  to  monopolise  school  hours  ; 
they  are  eager  for  reform  and  for  a  wide  dissemination 
of  the  best  methods.  Public  schools  would  do  well  to 
adopt  without  delay  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Classical 
Association,  and  so  help  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  classical  studies.  If  Greek  authors  are  studied  in  the 
lower  and  middle  forms  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  reading 
and  appreciation  of  the  literature,  all  will  greatly  benefit 
by  the  change,  the  boy  who  leaves  early  for  professional 
or  commercial  life  as  well  as  the  scholar  predestinate. 
The  moderate  proposals  of  the  Association  in  respect  of 
the  spelling  and  printing  of  Latin  school  books  should 
also  command  universal  assent,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
adoption  ;  and  classical  teachers  will  certainly  be  grate- 
ful for  the  means  to  be  employed  to  keep  them  abreast 
of  their  subject  in  its  different  branches.  The  improve- 
ment in  classical  lore  will  filter  down  to  the  pupils.  But 
seeing  that  such  admirable  work  is  to  be  recorded,  how 
is  it  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  classical  teachers  and 
scholars  do  not  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Association  ? 
Is  it  yet  another  case  of  the  vis  inertia  which  prevents 
fresh  recurits  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the  LA. A.M. 
by  hundreds  ?  My  last  word  I  can  well  imagine  being 
dubbed  offensive  in  the  common-rooms,  but  it  will  be 
said  for  all  that :  In  professional  matters  English  public- 
school  masters  as  a  body  do  not  yet  reach  a  high  level 
of  public  spirit. 


Board  of  Education  Regu- 
lations for  Secondary  and 
Higher   Elementary   Schools 

By  W.  Edwards,  M.A. 

Middlesbrough    High    School 

The  object  of  a  system  of  national  education  is  to  provide 
schools  able  to  afford  instruction  based  upon  sound 
educational  principles  and  adapted  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  locality.  It  is  therefore  essential,  as  Mr.  Morant 
insists,  that  such  a  system  should  be  efficient  and  elastic. 
In  view  of  the  enormous  increase  of  national  expenditure 
and  the  very  limited  amount  of  public  money  which  can 
be  used  for  secondary  education,  it  is  also  essential  that 
undue  expense  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  best  use 
should  be  made  of  the  funds  available.  It  is  desirable 
to  consider  how  far  the  Board  of  Education  regulations 
for  secondary  and  higher  elementary  schools  meet  these 
all-important  conditions. 

The  regulations  fully  recognise  that  efficient  school 
education  involves  not  only  the  provision  of  a  course  for 
boys  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  also  a 
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.preliminary  course  preparatory,  and  a  more  advanced 
course  supplementary  to  the  work  of  the  four  year  course. 
It  is  fully  recognised  also  that  variety  of  subject  is  not 
inconsistent  with  efficient  education,  and  many  teachers 
who  have  felt  that  previous  regulations  have  attached 
undue  weight  to  such  subjects  as  science  and  mathe- 
matics, welcome  the  wider  opportunity  now  afforded  by 
the  official  recognition  of  classical  and  modern  sides. 
Few,  if  any,  will  object  to  the  statement  that  secondary 
education  must  be  general,  graded  and  complete,  and  we 
heartily  support  the  contention  no  school  is  really  effi- 
cient if  its  scholars  stay  too  short  a  time  to  profit  by  the 
advantages  it  affords,  if  its  staff  is  under-paid,  or  its 
premises  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  Board  asserts  the  need  of  elasticity  as  a  condition 
of  a  sound  system  of  national  education,  but  considerable 
objection  has  been  raised  to  the  new  regulations  for 
secondary  schools  on  the  ground  that  the  elasticity  they 
afford  is  of  the  Procrustean  kind  which  stretches  all  to 
the  same  length  and  breadth.  The  elasticity  of  a  school 
will  depend  mainly  upon  the  freedom  allowed  to  the 
governors  andjthe  staff. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  local  governors 
is  one  of  the  best  points  of  the  regulations.  The  local 
governor  whose  zeal  is  according  to  knowledge  is  a  most 
valuable  means  of  bringing  the  school  into  close  connec- 
tion with  its  neighbourhood.  His  knowledge  of  the 
special  needs  of  the  locality  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  general  character  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum— although  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  point 
of  view  is  at  times  somewhat  too  utilitarian.  He  often 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  general  life  of  the  school,  and 
his  kindly  but  efficient  criticism  proves  of  real  value 
to  the  staff.  The  policy  of  some  education  committees 
has  been  antagonistic  to  the  powers  of  the  governors. 
There  is  in  some  cases  a  tendency  unduly  to  concentrate 
authority.  Thus  the  scheme  of  a  recently  re-organised 
London  secondary  school  provides  that  the  governors 
after  consulting  the  headmaster  will  recommend  to  the 
London  County  Council  any  assistant  master  for  ap- 
pointment or  dismissal.  The  result  of  such  arrangement 
must  inevitably  be  the  growth  of  officialdom  at  the  centre 
and  the  loss  of  that  local  interest  which  tends  to  bring 
a  school  into  close  touch  with  the  requirements  of  its 
neighbourhood.  But  while  the  regulations  recognise 
the  importance  of  local  governors  they  limit  their  useful- 
ness by  the  rigid  rules  laid  down  for  the  curricula  of 
schools.  The  governors  of  secondary  schools  should, 
after  consulation  with  the  headmaster,  be  allowed  to 
submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  a  general  scheme 
of  work  indicating  the  subjects  to  which  attention 
should  be  specially  directed,  but  not  hampered  by  the 
present  minute  regulations  as  to  the  number  of  subjects 
taken,  and  the  time  available  for  each,  which  seem 
unduly  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  governing  body. 
A  more  liberal  policy  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Higher 
Elementary  schools  in  which  "  the  determination  of 
the  curricula  for  schools  established  under  the  new 
regulations  will  be  left  to  local  consideration  in  the  first 
place,  but  in  each  case  the  curriculum  must  be  approved 


by  the  Board  as  a  condition  of  the  recognition  of  the 
school  as  a  Higher  Elementary  school."  In  both  kinds 
of  schools  similar  questions  arise  of  suitability  to  local 
conditions,  of  diversity  of  curriculum,  of  qualification 
for  grant,  of  efficiency  of  teaching.  There  seems  no 
reason  for  divergence  of  policy,  which  in  one  case  gives 
considerable  freedom  of  choice  and  in  the  other  imposes 
the  most  stringent  conditions.  What  is  sauce  for  the 
higher  elementary  goose  should  be  also  sauce  for  the 
secondary  gander.  It  seems  desirable  that  the  powers 
of  local  governors  should  be  extended  rather  than  limited. 
In  many  cases  the  buildings  of  the  secondary  school 
are  used  for  technical  work  carried  on  in  the  evening 
by  members  of  the  school  staff.  It  would  therefore 
be  well  to  entrust  the  direction  of  this  work  to  the 
governors,  who  are  already  responsible  for  the  buildings 
and  staff,  and  some  maintain  that  the  instruction  of 
pupil-teachers,  now  regarded  as  secondary  work,  should 
also  be  entrusted  to  the  same  body. 

The  freedom  of  the  governors  and  staff  appears  to  be 
seriously  limited  by  the  regulations  prohibiting  the 
presentation  of  scholars  of  the  first  and  second  year, 
except  under  certain  conditions,  for  external  examina- 
tion ;  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  special  permis- 
sion of  inspectors  for  keeping  a  backward  boy  for  more 
than  twelve  ^months  in  the  same  form,  and  for  moviag  a 
clever  boy  into  the  ordinary  course  before  his  twelfth 
and  into  the  special  course  before  his  thirteenth  birthday. 
The  first  appears  to  be  aimed  at  the  local  examinations 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  our  schools.  These 
examinations  are  not  perfect,  and  probably  every  year 
candidates  suffer  somewhat  from  unsuitable  papers. 
But  the  results,  as  a  whole,  do  afford  a  fair  test  of  the 
value  of  the  school-work,  and  the  general  standard  is 
kept  fairly  uniform.  In  certain  districts  the  local  ex- 
aminations have  gained  a  strong  hold  and  their  value 
as  a  criterion  of  school-work  is  fully  appreciated.  The 
regulation  in  question  seems  open  to  the  double  objection 
of  unduly  interfering  both  with  the  school  authorities 
and  with  examining  bodies,  which  have  done  excellent 
service  in  the  past.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  obtain 
from  the  inspectors  special  permission  to  keep  back  dull 
boys  or  to  give  early  promotion  to  clever  ones.  This  is 
surely  the  duty  of  the  headmaster  acting  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleagues,  who  can  speak  with  certainty  of  the 
abilities  of  the  boys  concerned.  From  returns  collected 
by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters  it 
appears  that  the  percentage  of  boys  below  the  minimum 
limit  of  age  in  the  science  course  varied  last  year  from 
6  to  68.  The  time  at  his  disposal  prevents  the  inspector 
from  forming  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  boys  in  ques- 
tion, and  in  practice  he  will,  doubtless,  show  his  sweet 
reasonableness  by  adopting  the  headmaster's  suggestions. 
But,  if  this  be  the  case,  what  need  is  there  for  the 
regulations  ? 

The  objection  that  has  been  taken  to  surprise  visits 
by  inspectors  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  The  Board, 
which  to  some  extent  pays  the  piper,  has  the  right  to 
see  that  the  right  tune  is  being  played  at  all  times. 
But  some   inspectors   might   remember   that  the  duty 
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of  an  inspector  should  be  not  only  to  inspect,  but  to 
advise.  They  should  endeavour  to  temper  judgment 
with  mercy,  and,  although  the  happy  time  has  not  yet 
come,  we  hope  some  day  to  enjoy  a  Saturnian  reign  when 
the  lion-like  inspector  shall  lie  down  with  the  head- 
masterly  lamb,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  both  shall 
produce  a  perfect  system.  There  is  another  objection 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  staff,  particularly  of  the 
headmaster.  The  many  returns  required  involve  so 
much  clerical  work  that  opportunities  for  coming  into 
personal  contact  with  the  boys  are  lost.  It  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  limit  the  sphere  of  personal  influence,  and 
regulations  which  tend  to  turn  the  headmaster  or  staff 
into  mere  clerks  are  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  school.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Rouse  at  the  meeting 
of  the  I.A.H.M.,  last  January,  that  there  are  three  hun- 
dred clerks  engaged  in  checking  such  returns  at  the 
Education  Office,  and  that  the  cost  of  this  is  not  less 
than  £30,000  a  year.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such 
a  number  is  necessary  for  the  work.  In  the  first  place, 
the  returns  have  to  be  sent  out,  then  received  and 
examined,  then  sent  back  at  least  once,  for  headmasters 
to  correct  their  mistakes  in  simple  addition,  and  finally 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  payment  of  grants.  The  whole 
system  seems  a  great  waste  of  time  and  public  money. 

The  suggestions  as  to  fees  and  the  award  of  minor 
scholarships  afford  a  marked  contrast  to  those  portions 
of  the  regulations  already  considered.  Considerable 
freedom  is  left  to  local  governors  in  both  respects,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  board  is  clearly  shown.  There  has 
been,  in  the  past,  a  strong  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  sacrifice  the  efficiency  of  the  secondary  school  by 
allocating  an  undue  proportion  of  the  funds  available 
to  scholarships,  and  the  warning  as  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  adequate  equipment  and  salaries  is  not 
out  of  season.  The  Board  lays  down  the  principle  that 
as  a  rule  fees  should  be  charged,  but  leaves  the  final 
decision  as  to  scholarships  and  fees  to  the  local  authority. 
The  general  opinion  seems  in  favour  of  this  policy.  Local 
conditions  vary  so  much  that  freedom  is  necessary.  In 
industrial  centres  with  a  large  working  class  population, 
there  is  obviously  need  for  more  scholarships  and  lower 
fees  than  in  a  residential  town.  But  the  method  of 
awarding  scholarships  is  often  unsatisfactory.  The 
written  work  should  be  supplemented  by  an  oral  examina- 
tion, and  there  should  be  some  inquiry  into  the  home 
life  of  candidates.  Otherwise  scholarships  may  be,  and 
often  are,  awarded  to  boys  whose  home  circumstances 
prevent  them  from  profiting  by  the  advantages  offered, 
and  money  which  might  have  been  used  for  equipment 
is  spent  without  adequate  return.  The  number  of 
scholarships  offered  will  vary  greatly.  In  some  places 
the  proportion  may  be  fixed  at  one-tenth  of  the  total 
numbers  in  attendance,  in  others  at  one-quarter,  but 
this  seems  the  outside  limit.  It  is  strongly  felt  that  the 
policy  which  limits  scholarships  to  the  children  of 
working  men  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  poorer 
business  and  professional  people  is  not  just.  The  object 
of  scholarships  is  to  discover  promise,  and  undue  re- 
strictions prevent  us  from  reaping  the  best  results. 


The  financial  part  of  the  regulations  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  method  of  awarding  grants  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  work  done  by  boys  who  remain  after 
completing  the  fourth  year  course,  although  of  great 
value,  earns  no  grant,  no  money  is  paid  on  boys  who 
leave  before  making  80  per  cent,  of  possible  attendances 
for  the  year,  however  good  the  work  done  during  the 
period  of  attendance.  The  same  scale  of  grants  applies 
to  all  schools,  and  no  augmented  rate  is  made  for  the 
benefit  of  small  schools,  which  cost  much  more  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  than  large  schools,  and  should 
receive  grants  at  a  higher  rate.  Probably  the  best 
arrangement  would  be  a  block  grant  based  on  returns 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  subject  to  periodic  revision. 
The  method  of  assessing  grants  according  to  previous 
standard  is  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  some 
extent  in  the  case  of  A  schools,  but  this  might  be  further 
extended.  In  deciding  the  amount  attention  should  be 
paid  to  local  conditions,  and  small  and  large  schools 
would  receive  fair  treatment.  This  arrangement  has  the 
further  merit  of  considerably  diminishing  the  amount 
of  clerical  work  involved  in  making  up  returns.  It 
would  leave  the  three  hundred  clerks  available  for 
service  elsewhere — perhaps  in  the  War  Office,  for  which 
their  methods  seem  particularly  suitable.  Failing  this 
plan,  grants  might  be  awarded  on  terminal  rather  than 
annual  attendance,  and  thus  the  amount  lost  owing  to 
boys  leaving  before  the  end  of  the  school  year  would 
be  diminished,  although  this  would  tend  to  increase  the 
clerical  work  of  the  staff,  and  is  open  to  serious  objection 
on  that  account.  In  any  case  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  ask  that  the  scale  of  grants  shall  not  be  arbitrarily 
altered.  Such  alteration  has  caused  considerable  hard- 
ships in  the  case  of  schools  which  have  incurred  heavy 
expense  for  the  erection  of  laboratories,  and  have  found 
that,  owing  to  unexpected  changes  in  the  regulations, 
their  income  has  not  grown  in  proportion  to  their  outlay. 

The  question  of  fees  is  another  important  aspect  of  the 
financial  side  of  the  regulations.  "  Good  education 
cannot  be  bought  cheap."  We  thank  the  Board  for 
teaching  us  that  word.  The  cost  of  secondary  education 
varies  greatly.  It  costs  in  two  schools  of  similar  type 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  £10  and  £20  per  head  re- 
spectively. Few  schools  receive  sufficient  in  grants 
or  rates  to  meet  their  total  cost,  and  the  balance  must  be 
provided  from  fees  which  very  rarely  cover  the  cost  of 
education  given.  The  Board  now  adopt  a  less  uncom- 
promising attitude  in  this  matter,  and  no  longer  insist 
on  the  payment  of  fees.  But  there  is  a  grave  danger 
lest  the  cheapening  of  secondary  education  should  de- 
preciate its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  This  has 
to  some  extent  happened  in  the  case  of  primary  educa- 
tion, and  people  do  not  appreciate  the  cost  of  providing 
teaching  for  which  they  pay  nothing.  Fees  in  secondary 
schools  should  not  fall  short  of  £6  per  annum,  but  care 
must  be  taken  by  the  award  of  scholarships  that  no 
promising  children  are  excluded  through  inability  to 
pay  the  fees. 

On  the  whole  there  is  an  unpleasant  suggestion  of 
tinkering  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  secondary  schools, 
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and  sound  arrangements  will  not  be  made  until  some 
Minister  of  Education  organises  both  secondary  and 
technical  education  on  a  permanent  financial  basis, 
and  gives  to  them  a  grant  in  aid  similar  to  that  now  made 
to  training  colleges. 

The  Board  of  Education  deprecate  competition  be- 
tween schools,  but  there  seems  a  very  grave  danger  of 
serious  competition  between  higher  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  In  many  places  the  latter  have 
afforded  for  years  the  only  means  of  higher  education. 
They  have  often  made  great  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
growing  regulations  of  the  Board.  They  have  suffered 
from  the  competition  of  pupil-teacher  centres  and 
municipal  technical  schools,  and  Walthamstow,  Dews- 
bury  and  Widnes  supply  cases  in  point.  There  is  a 
grave  danger  that  many  such  schools  will  be  obliged  to 
close  their  doors  if  a  higher  elementary  school  giving 
a  similar  education  without  charge  is  established  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  distinctions  made  by 
the  Board  between  subjects  as  taught  in  secondary  and 
in  higher  elementary  schools  will  not  be  of  practical 
value,  and  the  parent  who  wants  his  boy  to  learn  French 
will  not  inquire  whether  it  is  secondary  or  higher  elemen- 
tary French.  The  latter  schools  make  special  provision 
for  boys  who  leave  school  early,  and  thus  tend  to  aggra- 
vate one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  secondary  schools, 
which  find  it  hard  to  keep  their  boys  for  the  full  course. 
Mr.  Holland  in  a  recent  report  on  the  state  of  education 
in  an  important  county  borough  points  out  that  out  of 
fifty-one  boys  who  left  the  local  secondary  school  in 
1904-1905,  only  one  had  gone  through  the  full  four 
years'  course.  If  in  a  small  town  both  types  of  schools 
are  in  existence  there  will  be  a  serious  overlapping  and 
consequent  waste  of  public  money. 

Where,  therefore,  a  secondary  school  is  in  existence, 
it  would  seem  advisable  to  ensure  its  continuance, 
provided  always  that  it  is  efficient  and  that  it  meets 
the  wants  of  the  district.  If  a  school  is  inefficient  the 
sooner  it  is  mended  or  ended  the  better. 

There  remains  the  final  question  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  schools,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
strong  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  establishment 
of  new  higher  elementary  schools  in  country  districts, 
for  example,  by  Mr.  Sadler,  in  his  report  on  Derbyshire. 
The  schools  will  tend  to  become  preparatory  for  techni- 
cal careers  and  technical  colleges,  and,  like  the  ecoles 
primaries  superieures  in  France,  will  fulfil  an  industrial 
and  not  a  social  function.  It  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  that  English  subjects,  especially  composition, 
literature,  and  history,  should  receive  proper  attention, 
for  the  engineer  is  also  a  citizen,  and  while  facility  of 
expression  is  essential  for  success  in  his  profession, 
breadth  of  interest  is  necessary  for  success  in  life.  There 
should  be  room  for  a  higher  elementary  school  in  every 
place  of  7000  inhabitants,  and  for  a  day  secondary 
school  of  100  boys,  the  lowest  limit  of  economy,  for 
every  20,000,  especially  if  adequate  arrangements  are 
made  by  means  of  bursaries  and  scholarships  to  enable 
boys  desirous  of  adopting  a  professional  career  to  attend 
the    nearest    secondary   school.     But    local    authorities 
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must  be  allowed  reasonable  freedom  of  action,  and  the 
value  of  new  schools  will  be  gravely  impaired  if  from 
their  birth  they  are  bound  fast  in  swaddling  clothes  of 
red  tape. 


Discipl 
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By  Gilbert  Faber 

The  importance  of  discipline  in  school  is  enhanced  at 
the  present  day  by  the  fact  that  home  discipline  has 
almost  vanished.     It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  cheap 
jokes  at  the  solemnity  of  the  early- Victorian  household. 
The  austere  father  in  cravat,  frock-coat  and  tall  hat ; 
precise  in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself ;    severe  in 
repressing    anything    approaching    levity    or    want    of 
decorum;  requiring  his  sons  to  address  him  as  "Sir;" 
strong  in  his  convictions  and  unswerving  in  his  adherence 
to  his  principles  :    the  mother,  strict  and  prim,  though 
tender-hearted   and   anxious    to   soften   her   husband's 
severity  so  far  as  duty  would  allow  :— how  different  they 
were  from  their  twentieth-century  counterparts  !      But 
they  did  exercise  discipline  in  their  household  ;    that  is 
to  say,  the  members  of  their  family  were  required  to  five 
according  to  rule.     It  is  reaction  from  that  Puritan  rule 
which  has  brought  normal  family  life  in  this  country  to 
its  present  condition.     While  the  young  people  of  this 
generation  have  gained  in  some  ways  by  the  change, 
they  have  clearly  lost  in  other  ways.     It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  got  rid  of  the  formality  and  unnatural  restraint 
of  the  days  when  their  grand-parents  were  young,  but  it 
is  a  serious  loss  to  have  also  got  rid  of  their  sense  of  duty 
and  self-denial.     The  wheat  has  been  plucked  up  with 
the  tares.     In  the  old  days  boys  were  not  asked  what 
they  would  like  to  do.     They  were  told  to  do  certain 
things  because  it  was  right  to  do  them,  or  simply  because 
they  were  told  to  do  them.     Now  we  have  the  reaction. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  boys  are  led  to  think  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do  what  they  do  not 
like.     They  are  no  longer  told  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  liking  a  thing  and  doing  it.     And 
this  relaxing  of  home  discipline  has  not  been  without 
its  effect  on  school  discipline  in  some  ways.     A  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.     It  is  more  especially 
in  the  schools  frequented  by  boys  who  come  from  wealthy 
homes  that  the  leavening  can  be  traced.     More  assistance 
is  now  given  in  the  way  of  notes  and  explanations  to  boys 
in  preparing  their  lessons — less  is  expected  of  them  in  the 
way  of  self-help  and  the  solution  of  their  own  difficulties. 
Their  lessons  are  also  diminished  in  amount,  and  more 
time  and  far  more  encouragement  given  to  athletics  and 
out-door    amusements.     We   are  naturally  led  to  ask 
whether  they  have  the  same  hardness  as  their  forebears. 
The  answer  appears  to  be   (as  so  often)  yes  and  no. 
Mentally  and  intellectually  no — distinctly  no.     Physic- 
ally, yes — thanks  to  the  development  of  athletics  and 
the  discipline  belonging  to  athletics. 

When  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  left  school  they 
were  not  usually  asked  what  they  would  like  to  do. 
Their  parents  usually  decided  for  them.     Their  decision 
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was  not  always  the  best  possible  decision,  especially 
when  it  was  made  without  sufficient  regard  to  their  son's 
proclivities.  Now  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  boy's  own  fancy,  as  might  be 
expected,  boyish  fancy,  fed  on  stories  of  adventure, 
leads  them  into  strange  places  and  often  is  the  cause  of 
lifelong  regrets.  When  the  time  arrives  for  making  a 
decision  what  calling  in  life  a  boy  is  to  follow,  it  is  quite 
a  common  thing  for  him  to  proclaim  loudly  that  "  It 
must  be  something  in  the  open  air."  The  social  con- 
ditions of  this  country  do  not  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
large  choice  of  open-air  occupations.  So  many  boys  who 
if  not  well  educated,  have  at  any  rate  had  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  good  education,  flock  to  the  Colonies 
with  high  hopes  and  little  knowledge  of  what  awaits 
them  there.  When  they  arrive,  the  "  new  chums  "  as 
they  are  called,  have  to  undergo  some  bitter  experiences 
— especially  if  their  friends  have  been  so  ill-advised  as 
to  let  them  take  out  any  capital  with  them.  If  any- 
one wants  an  apt  illustration  of  the  theory  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  in  human  life,  he  may  obtain  it  in  per- 
fection by  collecting  the  histories  of  young  Englishmen 
who  have  gone  to  the  Colonies  to  make  their  living.  I 
am  assured  by  those  who  can  speak  with  authority  on 
the  subject,  that  no  one  who  cannot  succeed  in  making 
his  way  in  England,  ought  to  go  to  the  Colonies  with  the 
idea  that  he  will  make  his  way  more  easily  there.  Some, 
however,  do  not  go  to  the  Colonies,  but  select  one  of  the 
limited  number  of  outdoor  occupations  in  this  country. 
May  I  give  an  instance  in  point  ?  L.  N.,  when  I  first 
knew  him,  at  the  age  of  about  ten,  was  in  many  ways  a 
promising  boy,  and  in  every  way  an  attractive  boy.  He 
was  intelligent,  sensible  and  willing  to  learn,  without 
any  inclination  to  read  books  for  himself — the  earliest 
sign  of  intellectual  tastes.  Though  he  was  never  very 
high  in  his  form  when  at  a  later  time  he  went  to  one  of 
the  Public  schools,  yet  all  who  taught  him  felt  that  he 
was  a  boy  with  power,  and  might  develop  great  abilities 
in  after  life.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  Bar  (as  his  best 
advisers  wished),  he  might  have  made  a  distinguished 
name  ;  or  he  might  have  had  a  commercial  career 
second  to  none  of  his  contemporaries.  Unhappily  the 
fresh-air  craze  came  upon  him  when  the  decision  about 
his  life-work  had  to  be  made.  He  was  allowed  to  have 
his  own  way,  and  went  into  the  office  of  a  land-agent 
who  manages  the  estate  of  a  certain  great  landowner. 
The  great  attraction  to  him  (as  he  frankly  admits)  is 
that  he  can  get  two  or  three  days'  hunting  per  week. 
Being  "  cursed  with  a  competency  "  (small  but  sufficient 
for  his  present  wants)  he  is  at  present  happy  enough. 
But  in  ten  years'  time  I  fear  the  long,  gloomy  years  of  a 
life  that  has  missed  its  way,  will  begin.  Fifty  years  ago 
he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  choose  his  course. 
It  would  have  been  chosen  for  him.  But  now  fathers 
of  families  are  sometimes  too  busy  and  too  much  occupied 
by  the  fierce  competition  of  industrial  life,  sometimes 
too  indolent,  sometimes  too  indulgent  to  thwart  their 
boys'  immature  projects  when  they  are  entering  on  the 
threshold  of  real  life.  In  other  words,  no  discipline  has 
been  established  in  the  home,  because  discipline  has 


never  been  thought  necessary  :  and  so,  when  the  critical 
moment  comes  and  a  firm  hand  is  needed  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  instinctive  obedience  which  is  the  result  of 
wise  discipline  on  the  other,  the  boat  drifts  instead  of 
being  steered.    The  pity  of  it ! 

Boys  are  quite  conscious  that  discipline  is  good  for 
them,  even  if  they  do  not  confess  it  in  so  many  words. 
And  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  do  not  render  instinctive 
obedience  to  it  when  they  first  come  under  it.  It  is  very 
common  to  see  a  small  boy,  who  has  been  the  terror  of 
his  sisters  and  the  despair  of  foolishly  indulgent  parents, 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  model  boy  when  he  goes  to 
school.  And  if  you  listen  to  the  opinions  of  boys  on  the 
members  of  their  school-staff,  you  will  soon  become 
aware  that  a  popular  master  is  always  a  strict  master. 

We  now  pass  naturally  from  home  discipline  to  school 
discipline.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  how 
discipline  is  to  be  maintained  in  a  school  of  English  boys 
must  remember  that  his  boys  are  immature  men.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  the  school  is  a  little  world.  So 
it  is,  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  world  are  only  half- 
developed.  Like  the  young  of  many  other  animals, 
the  young  of  the  human  species  are  exceedingly  spor- 
tive, and  the  art  of  keeping  them  in  order,  so  that  the 
necessary  conditions  of  teaching  them  may  be  obtained, 
largely  consists  of  keeping  their  sense  of  fun  in  proper 
abeyance.  The  old-fashioned  idea  of  discipline  was  to 
reduce  boys  to  a  state  of  such  fear  that  a  pin  could  be 
heard  to  drop  in  the  schoolroom  during  lesson-time. 
The  mistake  of  it  was  that,  when  boys'  minds  are  brought 
into  such  a  state,  they  are  too  much  numbed  to  be 
receptive.  They  are  then  too  torpid  to  be  spontaneous  ; 
their  work  becomes  mechanical  and  unintelligent.  They 
are  like  horses  which  have  been  too  much  broken — such 
horses  as  one  sees  abroad,  but  not  often  in  this  coun- 
try. Boys  are  in  the  best  condition  for  teaching  when 
they  are  just  under  control.  Inexperienced  teachers 
are  apt  to  think  that  if  they  are  quiet,  nothing  more  be 
desired.  A  greater  mistake  could  not  be  made.  They 
may  be  only  watching  their  opportunity,  or  they  may 
be  giving  all  their  attention  to  some  plot  rapidly  going 
forward,  of  which  the  master  remains  in  blissful 
ignorance.  It  is  useless  to  rage  at  them  when  you  dis- 
cover it.  Take  it  coolly— nothing  impresses  boys  more 
than  a  master  who  has  a  cool  head.  And  if  their  plot  is 
of  a  kind  that  hurts  your  feelings,  do  not  heap  impre- 
cations on  them  in  your  heart  as  creatures  destitute  of 
natural  feeling.  They  are  not;  no  being  on  earth  has  a 
warmer  or  more  loyal  heart  than  an  English  boy  when 
you  have  won  it.  But  he  does  not  wear  it  on  his  sleeve, 
and  he  is  extremely  careful  not  to  betray  his  affection  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Being  a  creature  of  immature 
understanding,  he  is  often  cruel  without  knowing  it, 
especially  to  his  own  species.  Woe  to  the  mother's 
spoilt  darling  if  he  goes  to  school  and  makes  a  display 
there  of  pampered  conceit  or  fretful  temper !  His 
tearful  explosions  of  wrath  and  wild  threats  (alternating 
with  cries  of  pain)  fill  the  souls  of  his  new  friends  with 
unmixed  delight.  They  feel  no  more  pity  or  com- 
punction than  a  bird  feels  for  the  wrigglings  of  a  worm. 
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Sometimes  in  such  a  case  soft-hearted  parents  have  even 
made  the  mistake  of  withdrawing  the  boy  from  school 
and  having  him  taught  privately.  I  have  heard  of  such 
a  boy  meeting  some  of  his  former  schoolfellows  at  a 
juvenile  party,  where  the  teasing  was  renewed  in  a 
quiet  corner  till  the  victim  was  rescued  by  his  hostess, 
who  afterwards  remonstrated  with  his  tormentors  and 
tried  to  make  them  feel  remorse.  In  vain.  "  Oh,  did 
he  blub  ?  what  a  lark !  "  was  all  they  said.  A  fortiori, 
they  will  feel  small  pity  for  a  master  who  is  a  "  grown- 
up," and  therefore  fair  game  when  he  gives  them  an 
opportunity.  Yet  one  would  think  that  the  sufferings 
of  some  masters— especially  foreign  masters— would 
soften  hearts  of  stone.  The  first  maxim  to  be  remem- 
bered by  anyone  beginning  work  as  a  schoolmaster  is 
principiis  obsta— don't  let  your  boys  begin  to  get  out  of 
hand.  Look  at  it  from  the  boys'  point  of  view.  Why 
should  the  master  who  has  had  a  cockroach  put  into  his 
pocket  be  almost  insane  with  rage  ?  He  had  passed 
over  a  series  of  wrong- doings,  of  which  this  was  the 
climax,  without  serious  remonstrance. 

Supposing,  however,  that  you  understand  all  this, 
and  know  how  to  repress,  by  the  exercise  of  tact  and 
common-sense  and  knowledge  of  boy-nature,  any  undue 
ebullitions  of  high  spirit,  there  are  still  certain  dangers 
to  be  avoided.  The  boys  may  become  dreamy,  and 
only  go  through  their  work  in  the  most  mechanical  and 
perfunctory  way— merely  "  keeping  their  seats  down," 
as  the  Americans  say.  Nothing  is  ever  learnt  in  that 
state  of  mind.  They  must  be  roused.  Some  change 
should  be  made—or  you  may  tell  them  a  story  to  illus- 
trate the  lesson.  Rouse  them  strongly,  if  possible— even 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  put  on  the  curb  immediately 
afterwards. 

A  wise  disciplinarian  will  always  avoid  wearying  boys 
unnecessarily.  Nothing  brings  out  the  tiresome  element 
in  boy-nature  so  certainly  as  wearisomeness.  It  is 
really  quite  heroic  in  their  eyes  to  make  some  out- 
rageous diversions  when  things  are  getting  very  dull  and 
dree.  That  is  why  discipline  is  often  more  difficult  to 
maintain  at  the  end  of  term.  The  boys  feel  fagged, 
and  the  work  appears  staler  than  at  any  other  time.  So 
they  hail  with  joy  anything  that  serves  as  a  change, 
such  as  glaring  impudence  on  the  part  of  one  of  their 
number  to  the  master.  He,  poor  man,  is  probably 
also  weary  and  anxious  for  the  holidays  ;  and  conse- 
quently less  clear-headed  and  less  ready  for  a  fray  of 
this  kind.  Therein  lies  his  danger.  If  he  loses  his  head, 
he  may  make  a  mistake  which  will  take  long  to  repair. 

I  have  said  that  boys  always  respect  a  master  who 
keeps  cool  in  dealing  with  them.  I  must,  however, 
qualify  this  by  saying  that  there  is  one  form  of  cool 
dealing  which  is  not  advisable,  because  it  hits  them  too 
hard  :— I  mean  sarcasm,  and  holding  up  boys  to  the 
ridicule  of  their  fellows.  There  is  no  doubt  that  anyone 
who  is  at  all  proficient  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  can 
make  boys  fear  him.  But  they  will  also  hate  him.  They 
know  instinctively  that  it  is  not  fair-play.  For  he  can 
suddenly  fire  off  a  premeditated  smart  saying  at  them 
without  giving  them  time  to  make  a  retort. 


The  Victoria  Continuation 
School  for  Girls  in   Berlin 


By  Elizabeth  Lee 


"  Let  us  not  forget  that,  at  the  present  time, 
all  our  industrial  occupations  must  in  a  very 
large  measure  pass  through  the  mint  of  in- 
tellectual work." — Riehl. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  relate  here  the  history,  or  to 
discuss  the  organisation  of  the  continuation  school  in 
Germany  ;  neither  shaU  I  enter  on  the  question,  interest- 
ing as  it  is,  of  compulsory  attendance  at  the  schools. 
I  would  only  state  by  way  of  preface  that  the  German 
continuation  schools  for  girls  were,  in  almost  every  case, 
established  not  by  pedagogic  or  official  bodies,  but  by 
men  and  women  outside  those  circles  who  saw  the 
human  need  for  such  institutions  and  the  important 
part  they  had  to  play  in  the  spread  of  civilisation, 
especially  among  the  working  classes. 

At  a  first  glance  most  persons  are  inclined  to  declare 
that  one  continuation  school  is  very  like  another,  and 
always  very  similar  to  the  technical  school.  But  a 
closer  acquaintance  proves  that  the  schools  differ 
greatly  among  themselves  and  that  the  aims  of  continua- 
tion schools  are,  or  should  be,  essentially  different  from 
those  of  technical  schools.  The  chief  business  of  the 
continuation  school  is  general  culture,  and  general 
practical  preparation  for  industrial,  domestic,  or  com- 
mercial employments  ;  of  the  technical  school,  practical 
and  professional  preparation  for  all  employments  re- 
quiring expert  technical  skill. 

The  Victoria  Continuation  School  for  Girls  in  Berlin 
the  working  of  which  I  was,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
Fraulein  Margarete  Herschke,  the  Lady-Principal,  enabled 
to  see,*  was  opened  in  1878  with  147  pupils.  It  now 
numbers  a  thousand.  From  1881  until  her  death  the 
Empress  Frederick  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
work  and  well-being  of  the  school,  hence  its  name, 
Victoria  Continuation  School,  and  to  her  initiative  and 
desire  to  improve  the  position  of  German  women,  the 
school  owes  much  of  its  success.  The  executive  com- 
mittee includes  men  and  women  of  distinction  interested 
in  education  and  social  progress.  The  school  offers 
both  day  and  evening-classes  and  is  attended  not  only  by 
girls  leaving  the  elementary  schools  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  situations,  but  also  by  girls  from  the 
Higher  Schools  f  who  will  eventually  be  occupied  in  the 
household  of  their  mothers,  and  later  in  homes  of  their 
*  This  article  is  based  primarily  on  what  I  saw  and  heard  myself 
in  the  school.  But  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  my  material  to 
Fraulein  Herschke's  admirable  Zur  Einfuhrung  in  derTheone  und 
die  Praxis  der  Mudoher-Forlbildungsschule,  a  book  I  should  like 
to  see  translated  and  in  the  hands  of  every  education  committee 
in  the  kingdom. 

t  The  callings  of  the  girls'  fathers  are  very  various,  and  range 
from  labourers  and  mechanics  to  members  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions and  persons  living  on  their  own  mean?. 
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own.  A  few  of  the  girls  attending  the  evening-classes  are 
already  in  situations,  but  the  greater  number  have  not 
commenced  to  earn  their  living. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Victoria  Continuation 
School  is  the  general  rather  than  the  technical  character 
of  the  instruction  it  offers.  It  aims,  and  fully  succeeds,  in 
combining  the  humanities  with  technics.  For  instance, 
attendance  at  the  "  German"  lessons  is  compulsory  on 
all  the  pupils.  So  far  as  I  know  this  is  not  the  case  in  any 
other  continuation  school,  and  marks  the  humanistic 
tendency  of  the  Victoria  School,  and  its  two-fold  aim  of 
cultivating  in  its  pupils  both  the  ideal  and  the  practical. 
The  pupil  is  required  to  regard  "  German  "  as  the  central 
point  of  her  studies  inasmuch  as  it  forms  the  central 
point  of  the  intellectual  side  of  the  education  provided 
by  this  particular  school.  It  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  she  is  to  underrate  the  special  technical  training 
— domestic,  industrial,  or  commercial — she  has  come  to 
the  school  to  acquire.  Indeed  the  "German"  lessons 
will  teach  her  to  recognise  the  high  moral  value  of 
all  work  properly  performed.  Opposition  to  the  com- 
pulsory study  of  German  is  not  infrequent  on  the  part 
of  the  parent.  "  I  don't  want  my  daughter  to  be  a  scholar, 
I  want  her  to  be  a  dressmaker."  This  from  a  working 
woman.  And  the  difficulty  is  just  the  same  with  girls 
coming  from  a  high  school  to  learn  millinery  or  art 
needlework.  But  no  exception  to  the  rule  is  ever  made, 
and  after  the  first  German  lesson,  the  girls  soon  begin 
to  realise  its  ethical  and  culture  value. 

A  brief  description  of  the  method  of  instruction 
followed  in  these  "  German  "  lessons  may  not  be  without 
interest.  It  differs  wholly  from  that  of  the  higher 
schools  lately  described  in  these  columns.*  As  a  rule 
neither  religion,  nor  ethics,  nor  history,  nor  political 
economy,  nor  the  history  of  art  or  literature  is  taught 
in  the  continuation  school.  So  that  it  is  only  in  the 
German  lessons  that  the  girls  can  learn  something  of  the 
many-sided  interests  of  humanity  in  the  past  and 
the  present.  The  teacher's  aim  is  the  elevation  of 
the  mind,  the  strengthening  of  the  character,  the 
widening  of  the  horizon,  the  awaking  of  the  feeling 
of  social  duty.  What  can  better  teach  young  people 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  what  can  better 
inspire  them  with  a  love  for  the  good  and  beautiful, 
than  the  works  of  great  poets  and  prose-writers  ? 
But  along  with  such  idealistic  aims  go  the  more 
practical  ones  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  express  them- 
selves easily  and  well  both  in  speaking  and  writing, 
to  read  aloud  in  such  a  manner  that  cultivated  persons 
may  listen  to  them  with  pleasure,  to  spell  correctly. 
The  written  exercises  begin  with  the  Lebenslatif ,  a 
thing  unknown  in  this  country. f  It  is  followed  by  the 
filling  in  of  various  postal  forms  ;  by  letters  ;  by  applica- 
tions for  posts,  requests  for  help  in  obtaining  situations, 
memorials  to  committees,  &c.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  Germany  such  negotiations  have  to  be  conducted 

*  Cf.  School,  January  1906  :   "  German  in  German  Schools." 
t  Every  one  in  Germany  applying  for  a  post  of  any  kind  must 
furnish  a  succinct,  accurate,  and   formally  dra\vn-up  account  of 
his  career,  from  his  birth  up  to  the  moment  of  the  application. 


with  the  most  precise  formality.     Even  in  England  we 
are  sometimes  puzzled  as  to  the  correct  way  of  compos- 
ing certain  formal  letters  and  applications  that  most 
of  us  have  sometimes  occasion  to  write.     None  of  these 
exercises  are  written  in  a  copy-book,  but  always  on  the 
correct  forms,  or  particular  letter  paper  demanded  bv 
the  occasion,  properly  folded  and  addressed.     A  great 
deal  of  this  work  came  under  my  notice,  and  the  ad- 
mirable   results    were    most    striking    and    convincing. 
I    have    known    English    girls    who,    on    leaving    the 
High    School,    were    quite   unable    to    fill   in    correctly 
a  telegraph  form    or    to  write  a   concise,    clear    letter 
applying  for  work.     The  essay  writing,  too,  differs  from 
that  of  the  high  schools.     Subjects  are  set  from  which 
the  pupil  may  make  her  choice.     Sometimes  they  are 
connected  with  the  reading-lessons  in  class,  sometimes 
they  relate  to  family,  communal,  or  social  life,  to  nature 
and  art,  to  trade  and  industry,  to  life  in  the  past  or  the 
present.     Only  the  slightest  hints  as  to  treatment  are 
given.      "Help  yourself"   is  the  motto  of    the    essay 
class.     But  if  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  will 
help,   all    the  better.      Books   may   be   consulted,   and 
thus   the   girls   may   accustom   themselves   to   use   the 
free    libraries.     Among    the    subjects    lately  set    were : 
"The  first  day  at  school,  an  episode  in  human  life;" 
"  The  last  day  at  school ;  "   "  Luther  as  the  children's 
friend  ;  "  "  The  force  of  example  ;  "  "  How  shall  I  teach 
a    child    order    and    punctuality  ? "     Then    came    such 
themes  as  the  calling  of  a  kindergarten  teacher,  a  sick 
nurse,  a  clerk,  an    embroideress  —  with    special    refer- 
ence  to  the  following   questions — what  special  talents 
are  advisable  for  the  work  ?      What  opportunities  for 
preparation  does  Berlin  afford  ?      What  are  the  pros- 
pects   of    advancement  ?      Others    dealt    with    kinder- 
gartens, continuation  schools,   institutes  for  the  blind 
and    the  deaf,  people's  kitchens,  in  special  regard  to 
their  purpose,  history  and  organisation.     The  literary 
and  historical  subjects  included,  "  Frederick  Barbarossa 
in  history  and  legend;"    "The  results  of  the  war  of 
1870-71  ; "     "A     picture     in     the     National     Gallery 
(Berlin)  ;  "     "  The  Luther  or  the  Frederick  the  Great 
memorial     in     Berlin,"     while    ethical     themes     such 
as    "Good    manners;"     "Discretion;"     "Taste    and 
fashion,"  were  also  set. 

The  rule  in  the  reading-lessons  is  that  the  pupils 
shall  themselves,  so  far  as  possible,  bring  the  material. 
Suppose  Luther  to  be  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  The 
class  would  know  something  about  him  from  their  studies 
either  in  the  elementary  or  higher  school  as  the  case 
might  be.  By  skilful  questioning  the  teacher  would 
elicit  such  knowledge,  and  Luther's  life  and  career 
would  thus  be  put  together  by  the  class.  "  Well,  now, 
we  have  related  Luther's  biography,  let  us  see  how 
a  great  poet  has  told  it.  Although  Luther's  life  was  so 
full,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  one  of  our  poets 
has  succeeded  in  putting  his  life's  history  into 
ten  8-lined  stanzas.  Let  us  see  what  moments  of  it 
the  poet  has  chosen."  And  then  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer's  fine  Lidherlied  is  read.  This  is  followed  by  a 
historical  passage  dealing  with  Luther  as  the  founder 
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of  the  German  elementary  school,  and  by  short  poems 
of  Sturm  and  Heyse  connected  with  Luther.  Among 
the  subjects  are  the  lives  of  men  and  women  both  German 
and  foreign  *  who  have  contributed  to  the  world's 
progress,  hygiene,  public  institutions,  buildings,  and 
memorials  in  Berlin.  But  the  subject  is  of  less  import- 
ance than  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated,  and  here  again 
no  rales  can  be  laid  down,  all  depends  upon  the  genius 
and  sympathies  of  the  individual  teacher.  French  and 
English  are  taught,  but  no  pupil  is  permitted  to  study 
a  foreign  language  the  first  year,  and  then  only  one. 
The  aim  is  wholly  practical,  the  literary  teaching  of  the 
high  chool,  and  the  technical  teaching  of  the  commer- 
cial school  are  excluded.  But  as  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  widens  the  interest  from  national 
to  international,  the  pupil  is  taught  not  only 
French  and  English  but  France  and  England,  their 
customs  and  institutions.  We  seldom  hate  a  people 
whose  language  we  understand.  A  special  kind  of 
reader  is  used  which,  as  Karl  Breul  puts  it  in 
his  Teaching  of  modern  Foreign  Languages  (1898), 
"  should  contain  only  pieces  illustrating  the  life  and 
thought  of  foreign  nations  in  olden  and,  still  more,  in 
our  own  times.  The  selection  should  be  made  ...  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  with  foreign  excellence  and  of  interest 
in  foreign  peculiarities."  It  should  aid  in  the  compre- 
hension of  foreign  ways  of  thought.  Such  subjects  as 
"  A  trip  from  London  to  Paris  ; "  "A  visit  to  the 
South  of  France  ;  "  "A  speech  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  "  "A  visit  to  the  Louvre  ;  " 
"  A  reception  into  the  Academie  Francaise  ;  "  "A 
visit  to  Shakespeare's  Birthplace,  "  and  so  forth  would 
be  of  the  highest  value.  The  written  work  consists  of 
translations,  dictations  (especially  on  the  plan  of  the 
teacher  dictating  in  German,  and  the  pupil  writing  in 
French  or  English  as  the  case  may  be),  and  all  forms 
of  correspondence  both  private  and  business.  I  was 
present  at  a  French  lesson  in  which  the  girls  were  learning 
the  proper  way  of  beginning  and  ending  letters  addressed 
to  near  relations  and  intimate  friends,  and  hence  through 
all  gradations  to  the  president  of  the  school  committee 
or  the  chief  of  the  Bank  or  mercantile  House  in  which 
the  girls  might  be,  or  wish  to  be  employed. 

There  is  little  space  left  to  deal  with  the  practical 
or  technical  side  of  the  school.  That  is  divided  into 
three  parts  :  domestic  training  ;  industrial  training  ; 
commercial  training.  The  subjects  comprise  cooking, 
ironing,  needlework,  useful  and  ornamental  (by  hand  and 
machine),  dressmaking,  millinery,  cutting-out  of  under- 
linen  ;  book-keeping,  the  general  routine  of  the  counting- 
house  in  banks,  warehouses,  factories,  and  mercantile 
houses,  shorthand,  typewriting ;  keeping  of  household 
accounts ;  drawing,  singing,  drill,  and  gymnastics. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing one  or  two  of  these  subjects. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  singing,  which  is 
choral  without  accompaniment.     Luther's   old    saying, 

*  William  Wilberforce,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  Mrs.  Heraans 
are  the  English  biographies  often  chosen. 


"  Music  is  the  best  comfort  for  a  troubled  man  ;  by 
its  means  the  heart  is  made  contented,  it  is  revived,  and 
refreshed.  Music  is  a  sort  of  discipline,  and  makes  men 
gentler  and  kinder,  more  moral  and  more  reasonable." 
Simple  but  good  music  is  chosen,  chiefly  folk,  patriotic, 
and  children's  songs. 

Drill  and  gymnastics  are  directed  so  as  to  teach 
grace  and  unanimity  of  action.  How  few  girls  without 
such  lessons  know  how  to  walk  or  stand  ! 

The  purpose  of  the  drawing-classes  is  to  train  the  eye, 
hand,  and  taste,  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  powers  of 
observation  and  reproduction.  All  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  dress-making,  millinery,  or  art 
needlework  are  advised  to  take  drawing.  Perspective, 
the  drawing  of  common  objects,  of  costumes,  of  designs 
for  needlework  and  the  transferring  of  them  to  the 
material,  form  the  chief  subjects  of  study. 

Although  book-keeping  properly  belongs  to  the  com- 
mercial side,  a  class  is  arranged  for  girls  who  do  not 
intend  to  become  clerks.  Every  woman  is  the  better 
for  understanding  how  to  deal  with  money,  how  to 
keep  a  bank-book  and  draw  a  cheque,  how  to  choose  an 
investment  and  so  forth.  Such  knowledge  will  help 
to  make  her  more  law-abiding,  more  trustworthy, 
and  more  self-reliant. 

No  questions  are  asked  about  a  girl's  religion,  and 
there  are  no  Sunday  classes  as  in  many  of  the  continuation 
schoo  s.  But  social  evenings  are  held  on  Sundays 
when  reading,  recitation,  acting,  music,  dancing,  and 
various  games  form  the  entertainment.  Excursions 
into  the  country  and  visits  to  museums  under  guid- 
ance of  the  teachers  are  also  occasionally  indulged  in. 

In  1898  a  course  of  study  for  women  desiring  to  train 
as  teachers  in  continuation  schools  was  founded,  and 
has  been  extremely  successful.  It  extends  over  three 
years  and  is  divided  into  four  parts  : 

I.  Lectures  on  general  subjects,  including  the  theory 
and  practice  of  continuation  schools ;  *  pedagogic 
psychology  ;  the  teaching  of  political  economy  ;  social 
legislation  of  the  German  Empire  ;  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  Prussia  and  of  the  Empire. 

II.  Mercantile  course. 

III.  Industrial  course. 

IV.  Pedagogic  course  (including  practice  in  teaching). 
Perhaps  this  rough  and  imperfect  sketch  may  afford 

some  hints  to  those  occupied  in  this  country  in  the 
organisation  of  continuation  schools.  Conditions  in 
England  are  not  altogether  the  same  as  in  Germany,  but 
we  may  learn  one  thing  from  the  German  :  to  teach  our 
young  people  only  a  few  things  at  a  time  and  to  teach 
those  few  things  thoroughly,  and  systematically  and 
practically ;  and  from  this  particular  school  we  may 
learn  that  technical  training  need  not  necessarily  exclude 
the  humanities. 

*  This  course  is  compulsory  on  all  students. 

The  Senior  Mathematical  Scholarship  at  Oxford  has  been 
awarded  to  A.  Holden,  Balliol  College,  and  the  Junior  to 
A.  V.  Billen,  of  University  College. 
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Education  Day  by  Day 

At  the  conferring  of  Degrees  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  two  lady  undergraduates  took  their  B.A.  as 
Senior  Moderators,  one  of  them,  Miss  Hanan,  having 
obtained  first  place  and  a  large  gold  medal  in  Modern 
History  and  Political  Science.  Besides  there  were 
thirty  ladies,  chiefly  from  Cambridge,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  offer  of  Trinity  College  to  proceed  to  the 
B.A.,  and  about  twenty  of  them  also  proceeded  to  the 
M.A.  All  these  lady  graduates  were  afterwards 
entertained  in  the  dining  hall  of  Trinity  College,  when 
the  Provost  seized  the  occasion  to  explain  the  history 
of  the  movement  by  which  degrees  had  been  conferred 
on  women.  After  much  agitation,  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  opening  the  university  to  women  was  carried 
in  the  Senate  by  77  to  11,  and  a  King's  letter  was  obtained. 
The  college  had,  however,  been  blamed  for  concessions 
granted  to  lady  students  of  the  Royal  University  and  of 
women's  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  these 
were  only  granted  temporarily — viz.,  till  1907,  as  acts 
of  fairness  to  Irish  women  and  others  who  desired  a 
University  Education,  but,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
it  at  Trinity,  had  proceeded  to  the  other  universities, 
and  it  had  not  been  possible  to  distinguish  between 
Irish  and  English  ladies.  Trinity  had  been  attacked 
lor  discourtesy  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  both 
these  universities  had  been  informed  of  their  action  and 
had  expressed  no  disapproval.  Trinity  had  also  been 
accused  of  mercenary  motives,  but  without  foundation, 
for  they  had  spent  £1,500  on  a  separate  dissecting-room 
alone  for  ladies,  and  were  intending  to  spend  still  more 
on  other  equipments  for  them.  Foundation  scholarships 
would  also  be  established  for  women  who  obtained  as 
high  marks  as  any  male  undergraduate  to  whom,  in  any 
year,  a  scholarship  was  awarded. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  had  under  consideration 
the  questions  connected  with  the  attendance  at  public 
elementary  schools  of  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
In  view  of  the  many  difficulties  which  the  matter  pre- 
sents, it  has  been  decided  to  reconsider  the  advisability 
of  laying  before  Parliament  the  Minute  which  had  been 
proposed  for  modifying  the  system  of  Grants  in  respect 
both  of  children  under  five  and  of  the  other  scholars  in 
public  elementary  schools.  This  decision  involves  a 
reconsideration  by  the  Board  of  the  manner  in  which 
some  measure  of  relief  can  best  be  afforded  to  those 
areas  where  the  burden  of  the  education  rate  is  specially 
heavy. 

The  Moral  Instruction  League  addressed  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  all  the  Liberal  and  Labour  candidates  at  the  recent 
election.  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  who  replied, 
one  hundred  and  ten  expressed  themselves  definitely  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  systematic  non-theological 
Moral  Instruction  (systematic  instruction  in  personal  and 
civic  duties  as  part  of  the  secular  curriculum)  into  all 
State-supported  schools.    They  also  pledged  themselves  to 


use  their  influence,  if  elected,  to  secure  the  introduction 
into  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  Day  Schools  of  such 
instruction  as  a  compulsory  subject.  Further,  sixty-eight 
candidates  declared  themselves  definitely  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  purely  secular  education  (including  systematic 
non-theological  Moral  Instruction)  in  all  State-supported 
schools.  Ninety-seven  candidates  declared  against  the 
right  of  entry  of  religious  bodies  into  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  denominational  theological  instruction 
during  school  hours  or  at  the  public  expense.  Twenty- 
six  education  authorities  (including  six  county  educa- 
tion authorities),  representing  over  three  thousand 
schools,  have  already  made  provision,  or  have  decided 
to  make  provision,  for  systematic  non-theological  Moral 
Instruction  in  their  schools.  The  Graduated  Syllabus 
of  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Citizenship  issued 
by  the  League  has  been  adopted  with  slight  modifica- 
tions by  the  Surrey,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 
and  other  education  authorities. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  the  industrial  training 
of  girls  leaving  school,  the  London  County  Council  is 
offering  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  affording 
training  for  two  years  in  dressmaking,  upholstery,  and 
other  skilled  trades.  The  scholarships  are  open  to  girls 
who  are  resident  within  the  Administrative  County  of 
London,  and  who  will  not  be  less  than  fourteen  and  not 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  on  March  31  next.  Fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Executive 
Officer,  Education  Department,  London  County  Council, 
Victoria  Embankment,  from  whom  forms  of  application 
can  be  obtained.  The  last  day  for  receiving  applications 
is  February  14. 

America  has  been  setting  us  an  example  in  its  method 
of  teaching  civic  duties  to  the  young,  a  subject  on  which 
there  is  the  most  appalling  ignorance  in  the  case  of  our 
ordinary  schoolboy.  Shortly,  the  scheme  is  this  :  a 
school  is  organised  as  a  city  with  a  charter,  mayor, 
corporation  and  officials.  These  manage  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants,  make  laws,  impose  penalties  and  so 
forth,  with  much  success  ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  both 
learning  and  conduct  have  improved  immensely  since 
the  experiment  was  started.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  It  is  certainly  the  case 
that  our  citizens  learn  their  duties  too  late.  Whereas 
in  impressionable  youth  (when  the  mind  is  enthusiastic 
and  the  sense  of  fair  dealing  is  almost  intuitive),  the  seeds 
of  good  government  might  easily  be  sown,  it  too  often 
happens  that  the  process  is  neglected,  and  the  lesson  has 
to  be  learned,  with  much  grumbling  and  inconvenience, 
by  hard  experience  in  after  life.  We  are  moving  ahead 
in  this  direction,  we  are  glad  to  say  ;  but  a  word  of 
warning  may  be  needed  not  to  turn  our  schools  into 
political  forcing-beds. 

The  Scotch  Educational  Congress  at  Dunfermline 
was  representative  of  much  that  is  admirable  in  the 
schools  across  the  border,  and  most  of  the  discussions 
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were  remarkable  for  the  sound  sense  of  the  speakers. 
The  President  opened  with  a  timely  warning  not  to  place 
too  much  trust  in  method  as  opposed  to  matter  in  the 
work  of  the  school,  which  it  is  not  inopportune  to  echo 
here,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  empha- 
sise the  importance  of  training  rather  beyond  its  deserts. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  conference 
was  the  special  session  for  ladies,  which  resulted  in 
excellent  speaking,  and  some  good  and  practical  advice. 
Wewonder  if  itwould  not  be  possible  periodically  to  collect 
under  one  roof  the  representative  bodies  of  both  male 
and  female  teachers  in  England  ?  It  would  do  much 
good  to  education,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  sex 
would  benefit  most  by  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  ap- 
pointed Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  Bir- 
mingham University,  to  the  Professorship  of  Geology 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington, 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Professor  Judd.  In  view 
of  the  changes  in  organisation  that  may  be  found  desir- 
able in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines  after  the  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  College,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  make  this  appointment  a  temporary 
one.  Professor  Watts  was  a  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  from  1888  to  1894,  and  a  member 
of  the  Geological  Survey  from  1891  to  1897.  He  has 
acted  successively  as  Deputy  Professor  of  Geology  at 
Leeds,  Birmingham  and  Oxford.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Professor  of 
Geography  at  the  Birmingham  University,  and  is  Secre- 
tary of  the  Geological  Society. 

It  is  good  news  to  hear  that  the  necessity  of  physical 
training  and  organised  play  is  being  recognised  on  all 
hands.  At  a  representative  meeting  of  teachers  recently 
there  was  practically  no  dissentient  voice,  although  a 
variety  of  methods  for  carrying  it  out  were  advocated 
by  the  different  speakers,  the  Swedish  and  Japanese 
systems  coming  in  for  most  direct  approval.  So  long 
as  the  principle  is  granted  we  need  not  quarrel  about 
details.  As  an  instance  of  the  advance  of  the  doctor's 
influence  in  schools  we  may  note  that  the  same  con- 
ference emphasised  the  necessity  of  regular  medical 
inspection  of  children,  and  protested  against  the  exclu- 
sion of  young  children  from  school  as  a  move  in  the 
wrong  direction.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  lady 
who  summed  up  the  discussion  boldly  advocated  a  good 
game  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  these  exercises. 
Children  may  tolerate  fantastic  gyrations,  but  they  love 
play  ;  and  this  to  our  mind  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

It  is  all  to  the  good  that  the  study  of  geography  is 
attracting  so  much  interest  now,  and  the  battle  of 
rival  syllabuses  rages  furiously.  What  is  wanted  is 
not,  in  our  opinion,  a  new  method,  but  teachers  who 
understand  something  about  the  subject. 


Vacancies 

Headmaster,  Brighton  College. — The  Rev.  A.  F. 
Titherington  having  resigned,  we  anticipate  that  applica- 
tions will  be  expected,  though  we  have  not  yet  received  any 
notice  of  date,  &c. 

Headmaster,  Felsted  School. — Vacancy  at  Easter. 
Apply  H.  J.  Cunnington,  Braintree,  Essex. 

Headmaster,  Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. — 
Salary  ^150,  with  capitation  of  £2  $s.  :  number  of  pupils 
last  term  sixty-nine.  Apply  before  February  17  to  J.  W 
Phillips,  Solicitor,  Haverfordwest. 

Headmistress,  Preston  Girls'  High  School. — Salary 
£250,  and  a  capitation  of  £1  on  all  pupils  above  50.  Apply 
before  Feb.  5  to  W.  Davies,  5  Winchley  Street,  Preston. 

Professor  of  Physics,  East  London  College. — Salary 
£4.00.  Apply  before  February  8  to  J.  L.  S.  Hatton, 
Director  of  Studies,  Mile  End  Road,  E. 

Mr.  Alfred  Goddard  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Secretary  to  the  Newcastle  Education  Committee. 

Headmistress,  Red  Maids'  School,  Bristol. — Salary 
£zoo,  with  board  and  residence.  Under  fortv,  and  on  column 
B.  Apply  before  February  20  to  F.  W.  Newton,  St. 
Stephen's  Street,  Bristol. 

Mathematical  Mistress  (chiefly). — Salary  £\\o  or  £120. 
Apply  Headmaster,  Pontypridd  Intermediate  School. 

Headmaster,  Mixed  School,  Pendleton. — Salary  £160. 
Apply  Director  of  Education. 

Assistant  Woman  Graduate,  Storey  Institute,  Lan- 
caster.— Salary  £100. 

Certificated  Head  Mistress. — Salary  £6$,  with  board, 
&c.  Girls'  Industrial  School,  Northumberland  Terrace, 
Everton,  Liverpool. 

Master  of  Method,  Grey  College,  Bloemfontein. — 
Salary  £250.  Resident.  Apply  Secretary,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, St.  Stephen's  House,  S.W. 

Mathematical  Mistress,  Oldbury  Secondary  School, 
Worcester. — Salary  £115. 

Assistant  Master,  St.  George's  Secondary  School, 
Bristol. — Botany,  Physiology,  &c.  £130,  rising  to  £170. 
Apply  Guildhall,  Bristol. 

Assistant  Master. — Salary  ^95,  with  extra  payments 
for  University  distinctions,  &c.  Apply  E.  M.  Hance, 
Education  Office,  Liverpool 

Mathematical  Master,  Crewe  Secondary  School — 
Salary  begins  £1 20.   Apply  H.  D.  Struthers,  Education  Office. 

Assistant  Mistress  (B.A.  preferred)  Waterloo 
Secondary  School.  —  Salary  £85  to  ^120,  Apply  J. 
Rennie,  Education  Office,  Oldham. 


Appointments 


Dr.  Louis  Cobbett  to  be  Professor  of  Pathology,  and 
Mr.  L.  T.  O'Shea  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry,  in  the 
University  of  Sheffield. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wilson  to  be  Professor  of  Pities  in  King's 
College,  London. 

Mr.  N.  K.  Stephen  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Howson 
at  "  Druries,"  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Miss  A.  M.  Herbert  to  be  Science  Mistress  at  the  Blue 
School,  Wells. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Exell  to  be  Headmaster  of  Atherstone 
Grammar  School. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hall  to  be  Principal  of  Widnes  Secondary- 
School  and  Pupil-teacher  Centre. 
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Religious   Education   in 
Secondary   Schools 

By  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A. 

The  religious  question,  as  a  "  question,"  has  as  yet 
no  existence  in  our  secondary  schools,  and  no  one  but 
a  deliberate  mischief-maker  would  wish  to  raise  it. 
But  the  religious  question  in  another  and  a  deeper 
sense  is  always  with  us  :  it  is  the  bedrock  on  which 
all  education  worthy  of  the  name  is  based  ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  new  system  of  public  control  in 
secondary  education  threatens  to  raise  in  our  secon- 
dary schools  the  same  thorny  controversies  that  have 
"  sown  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  our  peace "  as 
regards  the  primary  schools,  it  is  as  well  to  think  out 
our  position  clearly,  to  know  where  we  stand  and 
be  prepared. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  well  to  make  clear  what 
welmean  by  the  term  religion.  There  is  a  story  in 
Quintin  Hogg's  life  of  a  young  Roman  Catholic  who 
came  to  him,  wishing  to  join  the  Polytechnic, 
"  But,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  change  my  reli- 
gion." "  Nor  do  I  want  to  change  your  religion," 
was  Quintin  Hogg's  reply,  "  I  want  your  religion  to 
change  you."  The  religion  of  a  school  should  be  not 
a  matter  of  outward  rite  nor  verbal  formulary  which 
a  child  can  practise  and  can  change  without  any 


inward  change  resulting.  A  mechanical  perfection 
in  these  things  it  would  be  easy  to  attain,  and  it 
would  be  useless  when  attained,  if  it  stood  alone. 
This  is  the  worship  which,  in  Isaiah's  day,  went 
hand  in  hand  with  wickedness.  It  is  the  religion 
which  a  child  may  change,  but  it  does  not  change  the 
child.  And  yet,  when  we  speak  of  "  religious  educa- 
tion," this  is  what  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a 
hundred  understand  by  the  term.  The  words  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis  were  never  more  needed  than 
they  are  to-day  :  "  Oh,  if  men  bestowed  as  much 
labour  in  the  rooting  out  of  vices,  and  planting  in  of 
virtues,  as  they  do  in  the  raising  oi  controversies, 
neither  would  there  be  so  much  hurt  done,  nor  so 
great  scandal  be  given  in  the  world." 

What  is  true  of  the  child  must  apply  a  fortiori  to 
the  teacher.     If  the  atmosphere  and  influence  of  a 
school  is  to  be  in  this  sense  religious,  the  teachers 
must  be  in  this  inward  sense  religious  men.    Whether 
lay  or  clerical,  their  work  must  be  to  them  "  a  cure 
of  souls,"   they  must  be  an  unordained  ministry. 
That  they  should  be  such,  no  tests,  no  regulations 
or  ordinances  of  any  public  body  can  secure  :    doc- 
trinal tests  are  more  likely  to  operate  adversely, 
they  are  more  likely  to  produce  an  abundant  crop 
of    those    finished    hypocrites    who,    according    to 
Pusey's  definition,  "  have  the  truth  of  God  in  their 
mind  but  are  without  the  love  of  God  in  their  heart." 
Again,  if  men  and  women  of  this  religious  inward- 
ness cannot  be  secured  by  any  system  of  doctrinal 
tests,  no  more  can  they  be  secured  by  any  prescribed 
curriculum  of  religious  instruction.     However  care- 
fully prescribed   and  strictly  supervised,   the  best 
religious   instruction,  when  given  by  a   "  secular  " 
teacher,  will  have  an  influence  on  the  child  that  is 
secular  and,   in   the  real  sense  of  the  term,   anti- 
religious.     It  would  be  better,  if  the  choice  were 
forced  upon  us,  to  have  purely  secular  instruction 
given  by  religious  men  and  women,  than  the  most 
carefully  thought-out  religious  instruction  given  by 
men  and  women  who  were  secular,  or  religious  merely 
for  the  purposes  of  their  profession.     The  ultimate 
lesson  that  each  teacher  teaches  is  himself  :  when  all 
else  is  forgotten,  that  remains.     Young  Tom  Brown 
as  he  sate  in  Rugby  Chapel  could  not  understand 
much  of  Dr.  Arnold's  sermons,  but  he  felt  that  here 
was  a  man  terribly  in  earnest  about   higher  things. 
He  could  not   understand  what  it  was  he  said,  but 
he  did  understand  the  man  himself.     It  is  needful  to 
insist  on  this  point,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  weari- 
some, because,  like  all  the  great  vital  processes  of 
humanity,  like  the  functions  of  digestion  and  repro- 
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duction,  like  the  love  of  wife  and  kindred,  so  religion 
is  secretive  ;  it  does  not  come  much  to  utterance,  but 
its  power  is  not  unconscious  because  unexpressed, 
and  is  all  the  greater  because  it  operates  below  the 
surface  of  the  life. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  religious  teaching, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  a  thing  which 
can  be  tacked  on  to  the  rest  of  the  syllabus  or  de- 
tached from  it  at  will.  It  is  not  like  science,  or 
manual  training — a  separate  subject.  If  it  means 
anything  at  all,  it  is  the  background,  the  suppressed 
premiss  of  all  teaching,  the  pervasive  and  informing 
spirit  of  the  whole  life  of  the  school  society.  A  boy 
may  come  with  a  note  from  his  father  requesting 
that  he  be  withdrawn  from  school  prayers  and  from 
divinity  lessons,  and  the  request  may  be  granted  ; 
the  boy  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  religious  in- 
struction, and  even  the  religious  worship  of  the 
school,  but  he  cannot  be  withdrawn,  save  in  a  very 
fractional  degree,  from  the  religious  influence  of  the 
school  and  the  religious  education  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  shaping  of  his  manhood. 

If  this  is  the  right  conception  of  religious  educa- 
tion, it  is  not  possible  to  bring  forward  any  cut-and- 
dried  scheme  for  its  realisation.  Like  every  great 
question  of  the  school,  it  is  a  matter  of  society  as  a 
whole — the  roots  of  it  go  down  to  the  deepest  springs 
of  our  national  life.  But  two  or  three  specific  points 
are  clear.  First,  in  the  appointment  of  staff  the 
choice  is  limited  ;  at  the  present  time  more  limited 
than  ever.  The  best  hope  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  future  lies  in  securing  a  sufficiency  of  religious 
teachers.  A  schoolmaster  has  not  infrequently  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  determining  the  calling  of  his  pupil :  es- 
pecially will  this  besowhere  the  boythinksof  becoming 
a  teacher  himself.  In  such  a  case  the  parent  almost 
necessarily  consults  the  teacher.  Here  the  teachers 
of  to-day  can  do  much  towards  securing  for  the  future 
men  and  women  who  have  in  them  "  the  root  of  the 
matter."  Training  colleges  can  do  still  more  :  the 
tone  which  Principals  instil  into  their  colleges,  or 
Professors  of  education  into  the  students  of  their 
department,  is  of  infinite  importance  for  the  schools 
of  the  future.  As  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
went  out,  bearing  all  of  them  more  or  less  distinct  the 
image  of  the  king,  so  the  teachers  of  the  future  will 
bear  more  or  less  distinct  the  impress  of  that  training 
which  gave  them  their  first  ideas  of  what  education 
meant  and  how  to  impart  it.  Again,  it  is  essential 
that  in  the  school  itself  there  should  be  unity  of 
spirit,  and  the  present  arrangement  of  our  new 
municipal  secondary  schools,  whereby  the  appoint- 


ment of  the  staff  rests  with  a  committee,  and  not,  as 
in  the  older  secondary  schools,  with  the  headmaster, 
is  bound  in  its  working  to  impair  this  unity  of  spirit. 
It  is  for  the  committee  to  see  that  they  get  the  right 
man  as  headmaster,  and  to  get  rid  of  him  if  he  is  not 
the  right  man.  They  cannot  have  too  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  the  candidates  from  whom  they  choose 
him,  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  are  able 
to  have  anything  like  intimate  knowledge  in  every 
appointment  they  make  on  the  staff.  The  thing  is 
not  physically  possible,  and  they  are  much  less  likely 
to  make  their  headmaster  realise  his  deeper  respon- 
sibility if  they  insist  on  relieving  him  of  what  is  the 
most  important  duty  in  connection  with  it.  One 
would  have  thought  the  recent  history  of  the  City 
of  London  School  would  be  a  sufficient  warning 
against  a  pitfall  like  this.  If  the  school  is  one  which 
draws  its  scholars  from  homes  of  different  religious 
professions,  it  should  be  the  headmaster's  special 
care  to  see  that,  so  far  as  possible,  all  these  different 
phases  of  religious  belief  are  represented  on  the  staff 
— High  Church,  Low  Church,  Broad  Church,  Free 
Church,  and,  if  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Hebrew  boys,  also  a  Jew.  The  important  thing  with 
boys,  as  any  headmaster  knows,  is  not  what  label  a 
man  has  attached  to  him,  but  that  he  be  in  himself 
earnest  and  sincere.     It  is  only  fire  can  kindle  fire. 

So  much  for  the  right  teacher — when  he  is  once 
secured,  the  rest  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  to  the  curriculum,  the  religious  instruction  of 
secondary  schools  is  based  on  the  book  which,  as 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall  shows,  all  modern  pedagogy  goes 
to  prove  is  the  greatest  and  best  of  moral  text-books 
— the  Bible.  No  syllabus  of  the  Moral  Instruction 
League  is  likely  to  displace  it,  no  such  syllabus  is 
needed  to  supplement  it.  The  ingenuous  people 
who  think  that  humanity  can  hoist  itself  by  its  own 
waistband  may  seek  deliverance  in  a  text-book 
which  disowns  the  supernatural.  The  important 
thing  is  to  differentiate  the  Bible-lesson  from  all 
others.  The  Bible  should  never  be  treated  as  a  text- 
book to  be  crammed  under  fear  of  punishment — 
indeed,  punishment  should,  as  far  as  may  be, 
eliminated  from  the  Scripture  lesson.  This  lesson 
ought  to  have  a  special  interest  of  its  own,  and  be  the 
opportunity,  more  than  any  other,  of  human  contact 
between  teacher  and  taught.  Instead  of  the  least 
capable  teacher  being  put  on  to  teach  Scripture,  as 
is  the  case  in  some  Continental  schools  where  there 
are  separate  teachers  for  separate  subjects,  the 
Scripture  lesson  is  the  one  which  needs  the  best  and 
most   stimulating    teaching   which    the    school   can 
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command :  this  lesson,  above  all,  must  be  alive. 
Bible  teaching  will  not  exclude  denominational 
teaching  :  in  all  boarding  schools  it  co-exists  with 
the  confirmation  classes,  but  it  is  advisable  in  school 
to  have  as  few  dividing  lines  as  possible.  Prof.  Rein 
has  pointed  out  this  failure  of  the  Simultanschulen 
in  Germany,  and  therefore  we  are  justified  in  asking 
the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  a  secondary 
school  to  make  provision  outside  the  school  for  all 
Denominational  instruction. 

What  is  of  more  importance  to  us  teachers  is  to 
see  that  the  arrangements  and  discipline  of  the 
school  are  moral.  Discipline  is  the  inculcation  of 
right  habit  and  right  inclination.  As  Robert  Hall 
points  out,  conduct  takes  its  colour  more  from  ac- 
quired habit  than  a  conscious  and  deliberate  regard 
to  the  conception  of  the  greatest  good  :  the  summum 
bonum  is  not  always  definitely  set  before  our  eyes. 
"It  is  only  on  great  occasions  the  mind  awakes  to 
take  an  extended  survey  of  her  whole  course.  .  .  . 
The  actions  of  each  day  are,  for  the  most  part,  links 
which  follow  each  other  in  the  chain  of  custom. 
Hence,  the  great  effort  of  practical  wisdom  is  to 
imbue  the  mind  with  right  tastes,  affections,  and 
habits  ;  the  elements  of  character,  the  masters  of 
action."*  This  is  the  philosophic  basis  of  those 
minutiae  of  conduct  which  youth  is  so  apt  to  resent, 
and  on  which  teachers  must  firmly  insist.  Order  is 
Heaven's  first  law  :  any  class-room,  or  any  school 
which  is  not  orderly,  is  an  object  lesson  in  lawlessness, 
is  a  place  of  irreligious  education.  Accuracy,  the 
cause  of  so  many  tears,  is  a  duty  to  truth  in  small 
matters.  The  way  a  boy  tackles  a  problem  or  a 
composition  is  part  of  his  attitude  to  life  :  a  boy's 
Latin  prose  is  frequently  a  good  photograph  of  his 
inward  self.  If  he  is  shifty,  superficial,  cowardly  in 
the  way  he  tackles  a  piece  of  school  work,  he  is 
preparing  for  shiftiness,  superficiality,  cowardliness 
in  commerce,  professional  life,  politics,  or  religion. 
And  it  is  the  function  of  religious  education  to  make 
him  otherwise. 

But  it  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  the  class-room  which 
determines  habit.  More  powerful  is  the  silent  un- 
spoken spirit  of  the  school  society,  the  tone  and 
the  standard  which  it  adopts.  The  art  of  good 
living  in  its  earlier  stages,  it  has  been  said,  is  an  art 
of  wise  defences.  There  is  no  defence  so  strong  as 
the  atmosphere  of  a  society  which  admires  right  and 
noble  things  and  detests  wrong  and  ignoble  things. 
Says  an  old  man  in  a  book  recently  published, 
looking  back  on  the  time  when,  at  nine  years  of  age, 
*  Robert  Hall,  Modern  Infidelity  Considered. 


he  went  to  work  in  the  rough  life  of  the  potteries, 
"  Amid  all  these  unfriendly  and  perilous  circum- 
stances the  influence  of  the  Sunday  school  stood  me 
in  good  stead.  It  was  not  so  much  that  I  understood 
all  the  evil  about  me,  and  saw  into  its  baleful  depths, 
as  that  I  had  an  inward  influence  which  gave  me  an 
opposite  bias."*  It  is  to  the  creation  of  this  opposite 
bias  that  everything  in  a  school  should  conspire — 
the  games,  the  monitor-systems,  the  school  societies, 
the  singing  and  music,  the  very  pictures  on  the  walls 
and  the  system  of  distinctions  and  rewards.  Nothing 
is  insignificant,  for  we  cannot  tell  how  soft  the 
touches  are  that  mould  "  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart."  But  the  most  important  factor  of  all,  if  I 
may  return  to  what  I  started  with,  the  one  thing 
needful,  without  which  all  the  rest  is  sounding 
brass,  is  the  human  factor  that  controls.  The  person- 
ality of  the  teacher  tinges  morality  with  emotion  and 
makes  it  religious.  And  it  is  not  so  much  what  the 
teacher  teaches  about  religion  as  what  he  has  of 
religion  in  himself.  He  may  cheapen  high  spiritual 
things  if  he  speaks  of  them  too  much.  It  is  not 
what  he  teaches  about  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  but 
the  amount  of  that  divinity  which  he  embodies  in 
his  life  ;  not  what  he  says  about  the  Incarnation,  but 
the  measure  of  the  Incarnation  which  he  himself 
represents.  "  It  is  not,"  as  an  old  saint  hath  it, 
"  what  we  say  to  the  children  about  God,  but  what 
we  say  to  God  about  the  children." 

Current  Thought  on 
Education 

Education  and  Physique 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

The  desire  to  substitute  deliberately  chosen  scientific 
methods  for  the  haphazard  traditions  which  at  present 
so  largely  dominate  our  educational  practice,  has  been  a 
significant  feature  of  recent  discussions  on  the  physical 
aspects  of  school  work.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts 
brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  Inter-departmental 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  (Cd.  2175)  was  the 
almost  total  absence  of  reliable  data  as  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  or  even  of  any 
section  of  it.  The  Committee  urge  that  all  children 
should  be  weighed,  measured,  and  have  their  eyesight 
tested  at  least  twice  during  their  school  life.  This 
recommendation  has  since  received  the  support  of 
various  authorities,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Headmasters'  Association  a  motion  was  passed  asking 
*    When  I  was  a  Child,  by  an  old  Potter.     (Methuen.) 
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the  Board  of  Education  to  demand  from  all  secondary 
schools  periodical  reports  on  the  physical  development 
of  their  boys.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  medical 
inspection  of  defective  children  in  all  classes  of  schools 
will  also  soon  be  made  compulsory,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  ascertainment  of  a  physical  defect, 
and  even  its  notification  to  the  parent,  will  not  neces- 
sarily involve  its  satisfactory  treatment.  Of  the 
remedial  measures  suggested  by  the  Committee  some, 
e.g.,  the  better  feeding  of  school  children,  can  hardly  be 
carried  out  by  the  schools  themselves  ;  others  fall  within 
the  province  of  ordinary  school  work.  This  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  the  recommendation  that  all  girls 
should  go  through  a  practical  course  of  training  in 
cookery,  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy.  The  failure 
of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  give  the 
kind  of  knowledge  necessary  to  the  Hausfrau  has  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  comment.  In  the  January 
number  of  the  Independent  Review  an  interesting  article 
on  "  The  Mothers  of  the  Future,"  by  Edith  Deverell 
Marvin,  urges  the  necessity  of  a  complete  reform  in  our 
present  methods  of  teaching  housecraft.  What  is 
needed  is  a  system  of  schools  and  classes  on  the  lines  of 
the  Domestic  Science  Day  School  of  London,  or  Miss 
Calder's  school  in  Liverpool.  "  The  schools  should 
receive  grants  from,  and  be  inspected  by,  the  Board  of 
Education.  A  central  school  of  household  management 
and  hygiene  in  London  in  connection,  if  possible,  with 
the  London  University — and  another  in  connection 
with  a  North  of  England  University — are  immediately 
necessary  as  pioneer  schools,  and  would  be  established 
if  very  moderate  endowment  were  forthcoming.  It  is 
a  national  necessity  ;  a  magnificent  opportunity  for 
philanthropy." 

Another  point  in  the  report,  the  insufficient  sleep 
usually  allowed  to  children  of  the  lower  classes,  has  been 
brought  into  prominence  in  connection  with  boys  of 
another  class.  In  the  Times  for  December  21  appeared 
a  letter  signed  by  fifteen  of  the  leading  medical  authorities 
of  the  country  on  the  importance  of  longer  hours  of 
sleep  at  public  schools.  "  It  is  held,"  say  the  writers, 
"  by  those  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  a  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  unbroken  rest  in 
summer,  and  nine  and  a  half  in  winter,  is  needed  by  the 
average  boy  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen."  This  is  more 
than  is  generally  arranged  for  in  boarding  schools.  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Schools  last  May,  Dr.  T.  D.  Acland  stated  that  he  had 
obtained  statistics  from  forty  English  public  schools, 
and  that  only  five  allowed  the  amount  of  sleep  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  boy's  mental  and  physical 
energies.  The  letter  has  given  rise  to  an  interesting 
discussion  in  the  Times  and  elsewhere,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  early  school  before  breakfast  has  been 
condemned.  The  question  has  also  been  discussed  both 
by  the  Headmasters'  Conference  and  the  Headmasters' 
Association ;  the  former  body,  with  characteristic 
caution,  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  any  action, 
the  latter  referred  the  matter  to  their  Council  for  careful 
consideration. 


But  of  all  the  questions  relating  to  physical  development 
at  school,  that  of  organised  physical  training  has  aroused 
the  greatest  interest.  The  importance  of  such  training 
from  the  hygienic  point  of  view  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  Colonel  Fox,  Inspector  of  Physical  Training 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  at  a  conference  of  teachers 
on  January  6.  Colonel  Fox  advocated  the  adoption  of 
the  Ling  system  of  gymnastic  exercises,  which  he 
believed  would  produce  a  striking  change  in  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  rising  generation.  The  exercises 
would  not  take  the  place  of  games,  but  would  prove 
a  most  valuable  supplement  to  them.  He  asserted 
that  in  all  countries  a  movement  in  favour  of  gymnas- 
tics had  invariably  been  coincident  with  a  wave  of 
patriotism. 

However  this  may  have  been  in  the  past,  it  is  certainly 
true  of  the  present  movement  in  England.  Largely, 
but  by  no  means  entirely,  owing  to  the  earnest  advocacy 
of  Lord  Roberts,  the  view  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that 
organised  physical  exercises  of  a  military  character, 
combined  with  rifle  shooting,  should,  as  a  measure  of 
national  defence,  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of 
all  schools.  In  a  speech  on  December  7,  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Lord  Roberts  spoke  of  three  measures  as  being 
in  his  opinion  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire : 
the  inculcation  of  a  deeper  feeling  of  patriotism  amongst 
boys  and  girls  at  school ;  the  inclusion  of  some  military 
training  in  the  curriculum  of  all  state-aided  schools  ; 
and  the  establishment  of  cadet  corps  in  all  secondary 
schools.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  assistant  Masters' 
Association  he  further  developed  his  scheme,  urging 
that  rifle  shooting  should  be  regarded  as  a  sport  attractive 
in  itself  and  fit  to  take  its  place  among  inter-house 
competions.  This  point  of  view  is  emphasised  by  Mr. 
C.  B.  Fry,  in  the  January  number  of  his  magazine,  in 
which  he  writes  on  "The  Blot  on  British  Games,"  viz., 
that  "  not  one  of  our  games  or  popular  sports  has  in  any 
degree  a  martial  character."  It  is  to  the  national  love 
of  sport  that  he  would  appeal  in  order  to  convert  the 
English  people  into  a  nation  of  marksmen.  The  prac- 
tical military  value  of  such  school  training  is  estimated 
very  highly  by  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  in  the  January 
Empire  Review. 

But  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  national 
defence,  it  is  becoming  widely  recognised  that  more 
systematic  attention  should  be  given,  both  in  our  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  toquestions  of  health  and  physique, 
and  this  not  least  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  desire  to  be  physically  fit.  "  The  interest 
a  lad  acquires  in  physical  fitness,"  says  Mrs.  Bagot  of 
the  boys  in  her  club,  "  instinctively  weans  him  from 
idleness  and  temptation  to  drink,  while  teaching  the 
roughest  to  box  gives  them  a  chivalrous  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  weak."  The  same  principle  holds  good  for 
boys  belonging  to  other  social  strata.  "  Neither," 
said  Socrates,  "are  the  two  arts  of  music  and  gymnastic 
really  designed,  as  is  often  supposed,  the  one  for  the 
training  of  the  soul,  the  other  for  the  training  of  the 
body.  The  teachers  of  both  have  in  view  chiefly  the 
improvement  of  the  soul." 
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The  Engineering  of 
School  Buildings 

By  Sydney  F.  Walker 

INTRODUCTORY 

With  schools,  as  with  every  other  industry — and  after 
all,  keeping  school  is  the  greatest  of  industries — the 
requirements  are  becoming  greater  and  greater  as  time 
goes  on.  Whether  the  modern  schoolboy  is,  as  we  are 
so  often  told,  a  different  being  from  his  predecessor  of 
thirty  and  fifty  years  ago,  or  not,  the  demands  made 
in  his  name  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  launching 
him  in  life  are  very  much  greater  than  the  demands  of 
the  parents  of  his  predecessors.  And  it  is  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  what  is  put  into  his  mind,  for  which  the 
great  demands  are  made  ;  the  requirements  for  what 
may  be  termed  his  physical  comfort  are  also  enormously 
greater  than  in  the  days  when  those  who  now  have  the 
government  of  schools  in  one  form  or  another  were 
themselves  schoolboys.  The  temperature  of  the  school- 
room is  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  it  is  no 
longer  considered  a  good  thing  to  harden  boys  by 
exposing  them  to  large  changes  of  temperature.  The 
air  the  schoolboy  breathes  in  his  class-room,  and  in 
his  dormitory,  are  also  no  longer  matters  of  indifference. 
Not  only  must  the  temperature  of  class-room  and 
dormitory  receive  attention,  but  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  the  schoolboy  breathes  must  also  conform 
to  certain  regulations.  The  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  present  in  the  atmosphere  must  not  exceed  a 
certain  very  small  figure  at  any  time.  Sanitation,  also, 
which  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  too  frequently  was 
non-existent,  is  now  very  much  to  the  fore,  and  the 
modern  school  of  all  classes  must  rigidly  conform  to  the 
latest  standard  of  a  science  which  is  itself  continually 
advancing,  as  its  pioneers  make  new  and  important  dis- 
coveries. In  the  matter  of  food,  also,  in  boarding- 
schools,  the  modern  schoolboy  demands  a  very  different 
diet,  and  a  very  different  preparation  of  it,  from 
that  which  was  considered  good  enough  in  a  great 
many  instances  in  the  past.  In  the  matters  of 
bathing  and  general  lavatory  arrangements  the  pro- 
vision of  days  gone  by  and  the  present  time  are  very 
different.  It  is  no  longer  thought  that  all  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  teaching  boys  to  swim  when  they  have 
been  marched  to  the  river,  if  in  the  country,  or  to  the 
nearest  public-swimming  bath,  if  in  the  town,  and  flung 
into  the  water.  Those  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  the  modern  schoolboy  demand  that  he  shall  be 
provided  with  a  swimming-bath,  warmed  to  a  comfort- 
able temperature  in  winter,  that  he  shall  be  taught  to 
swim,  and  that  he  shall  have  every  convenience  that 
the  most  modern  lavatory  can  supply.  And  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  this  last  requirement  is  but 
right  and  just,  seeing  that  in  every  large  town  the 
working  man  is  provided  with  a  swimming  bath,  com- 


fortably warmed  when  required,  with  the  water  con- 
stantly changed  and  well  aerated,  and  endowed  with 
every  possible  freshening  quality  ;  and  that  he  is  also 
in  many  towns  provided  with  almost  luxurious  bathing 
establishments  at  nominal  cost. 

And   while   the   requirements   are   increasing   almost 
daily,   the  amounts  which  those  who  are    responsible 
for  the  up-bringing  of  boys    are  prepared  to  pay   to 
those  who  undertake  the  work  for  them,  are  not  increas- 
ing in  anything  like  the  same    proportion.      Hence    it 
follows    that    headmasters    and    governing    bodies     of 
schools  are  being  continually  harassed,  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  increasing  educational  requirements,  and    even 
more  so  on  the  other  hand  by  the  necessity  for  improved 
physical  conditions,  while  the  money  to  provide  them 
is  not  always  easily  visible.     The  public  school  is  only 
one  of  several  institutions  which  are  feeling  the  same 
pinch.     The  modern  hotel,   the  modern  hospital,   and 
other  institutions  are  quite  as  increasingly  exacting  in 
their  requirements  as  the  modern  school.     And   to   all 
there  is  one  source  of  relief,  the  adoption  of  engineeering 
appliances.     The  engineer,  where  he  is  allowed  to  do 
so,  can  perform  in  a  great  many  instances  the  equiva- 
lent of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before.     The  period  during  which  the  requirements  of 
the  school  have   been  so  rapidly  increasing    has  also 
been   a   period   of   very  rapid   advance   in   engineering 
science.     It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  engineering 
practice,  particularly  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  domestic 
requirements,  has  been  revolutionised  during  the  last 
thirty  years.     Engineering  itself  has  undergone  during 
that   period    one  of   those  silent   revolutions   that   are 
so   common   in   the    history   of   commercial   life.      The 
engineer  of    to-day  is  a  very  different    man  from  his 
predecessor  of  thirty  years  ago.     The  mechanic  of  to-day 
is  also  a  very  different  man  from  his  predecessor  of  the 
same  period.     Every  branch  of  engineering  has  made 
enormous    strides    during    the    past    thirty    years.     As 
readers  of  School  need  hardly  be  reminded,  electrical 
engineering  has  led  the  way,  and  it  has  not  only  led, 
it   has   pointed   the  way,   and  every   other   branch   of 
engineering  has  followed  its  lead,  while  new  branches 
have   sprung   into   being.     Cold   storage,    for   instance, 
which  was  almost  unknown  thirty  years  ago,  and  which 
is   to-day  performing   such  a    beneficent    part     in   the 
feeding  of  large  numbers  of  the  community,  has  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  hotels,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions,    and    will    be   found,    the   writer   believes, 
of   great    value   in   boarding-schools.      The   cold   store 
enables  a  caterer  to  be  independent  of  the  market,  to 
take  advantage  of  favourable  opportunities,  and  to  guard 
against  waste.     The  ability  to  produce  low  temperatures, 
also,  joined  with  the  ability  to  produce  high  temperatures, 
enables  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  health  of  large 
bodies  of  human  beings,  whether  they  be  boys  and  girls, 
hospital   patients,    or    hotel    guests,    to   guard    against 
several  of  the  most  insidious  forms  in  which  disease 
presents  itself.     It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  most 
serious   epidemics    to   which   large   schools   have   been 
exposed,  and  which  have  led  to  serious   pecuniar}-  loss 
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in  addition  to  the  unavoidable  break  in  the  continuity 
of  studies,  have  been  traced  to  impure  milk.  It  has 
been  shown  to  be,  unfortunately,  very  difficult  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  the  bacilli  of  certain  diseases 
through  the  medium  of  the  milk  supply.  The  large 
Dairy  Companies  which  supply  London  and  the  large 
towns  exercise  the  greatest  care,  commencing  with  the 
land  itself  upon  which  the  cows  feed,  and  continuing 
right  up  to  the  retail  shop  at  which  the  milk  is  sold,  and 
to  the  can  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumer,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  epidemics  have  arisen 
which  have  been  traced  to  such  causes  as  some  of  the 
cows  drinking  water  from  a  stream  which  ran  past 
a  cottage  where  fever  was  present.  But  with  the  ability 
to  produce  comparatively  high  and  comparatively  low 
temperatures,  the  caterer  is  armed  with  a  weapon  which 
no  bacillus  can  evade.  In  addition,  when  cases  of 
infection  unfortunately  do  occur  in  a  school,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  be  able,  quickly  and  certainly,  to  disinfect 
the  clothes,  bedding,  &c,  that  have  been  used  by  the 
patient,  without  incurring  great  expense  or  going 
to  great  trouble,  and  without  the  necessity  for  whole- 
sale destruction.  The  laundry  problem  also  is  one  that 
must  necessarily  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all 
who  have  to  provide  large  numbers  of  human  beings 
with  changes  of  raiment.  Modern  clothes  washing, 
again,  is  a  different  thing  from  that  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  engineering  has  better  work 
been  done,  and  in  no  branch  have  the  underlying  princi- 
ples upon  which  all  engineering  is  based,  been  used  to 
better  advantage  than  in  laundry  machinery.  In  the 
modern  laundry  steam  from  a  boiler,  combined  in  some 
cases  with  other  sources  of  power  such  as  an  electric 
current  from  the  town  service,  performs  all  the  work  that 
was  done,  and  is  done  still  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  old 
time  washerwoman.  Modern  laundry  apparatus  washes, 
wrings,  and  dries,  more  thoroughly  and  more  quickly 
than  the  most  vigorous  washerwoman  could  ever  hope  to 
do  under  the  best  conditions.  It  also  irons  and  finishes 
as  perfectly,  when  required,  as  a  Parisian  blanchisseuse. 

In  the  series  of  articles  to  which  this  is  an  introduction, 
the  writer  proposes  to  deal  as  fully  as  space  will  allow 
with  the  different  methods  by  which  the  different  objects 
enumerated  are  attained.  He  proposes  to  explain, 
shortly,  the  simple  laws  which  govern  all  engineering 
appliances,  to»  show  their  application  in  the  different 
apparatus  which  he  will  describe,  and  show  also  how 
economies  may  be  effected  in  the  running  of  schools 
by  their  use.  There  are  several  methods  of  providing 
for  all  the  requirements  that  have  been  mentioned. 
For  warming  school-rooms,  for  instance,  there  is 
the  time-honoured  cheerful  fireplace,  which  is  so  warm 
when  one  is  close  to  it,  and  so  cold  when  at  a  distance, 
and  round  which  big  boys  always  congregate,  and  which 
little  boys  rarely  get  a  sight  of  except  when  they  are 
toasting  or  making  toffee  for  big  boys.  There  is  the 
large  class  of  stoves  for  the  warming  of  rooms  which 
have  been  developed  from  American  heating  practice,  in 
which  the  fuel  is  self-feeding,  and  in  which  not  only  heat 
but  economy  is  studied. 


There  is  again  a  large  class  of  fire-grates  in  which  a 
current  of  air  is  driven  into  the  room  after  being  warmed 
by  its  passage  round  the  flue.  There  are  also  the  large 
number  of  different  apparatuses  which  go  by  the  generic 
name  of  radiator,  in  which  hot  water,  steam,  and  elec- 
tricity are  employed  to  send  out  heat  waves  into  the 
rooms  they  are  to  warm.  There  are  the  combinations  of 
radiators  with  ventilation,  where  the  external  air  is  led 
in  over  or  through  some  form  of  radiator,  and  is  led  out 
again  from  another  part  of  the  room.  And  lastly  there 
is  the  method  known  as  the  "  Plenum"  system,  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much  controversy,  in  which  the 
air  is  cleaned,  dried,  cooled,  warmed,  moistened,  &c,  de- 
livered into  each  room  that  is  to  be  warmed  or  cooled ;  and 
ventilated,  at  a  pre-arranged  temperature,  and  at  a  velo- 
city which  does  not  create  draughts,  and  led  out  again  into 
the  atmosphere  at  another  part  of  the  building. 

In  the  matter  of  lighting  also,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  possible  methods.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  light- 
ing of  the  modern  school  is  as  important,  if  not  more  so, 
than  its  warming  and  ventilation.  Modern  oculists  tell 
us  that  a  great  many  of  the  headaches  from  which  many 
of  us  suffer,  especially  those  who  study,  are  due  to  imper- 
fect light.  In  every  town  of  even  moderate  size,  and  in 
even  many  large  villages,  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  lighting  of  school  buildings  have  the  choice  of  town's 
gas  and  electrical  current.  Electricity  has  advanced 
in  the  matter  of  lighting,  especially  for  large  public 
institutions,  by  leaps  and  bounds  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  fierce  struggle 
going  on  between  electricity  and  gas,  while  petroleum 
is  also  making  a  strong  effort  to  re-enter  the  arena. 

Gas  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
gas  that  was  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  the  Electrical 
Exhibition  of  1882.  Then  gas  was  very  bad,  and  very 
dear.  Since  then  the  able  men  who  are  at  the  head 
of  the  gas  industry  have  put  their  house  in  order,  and  the 
gas  of  to-day  is  very  much  cheaper,  very  much  better,  and 
gives  a  very  much  larger  return  in  light  for  each  cubic 
foot  that  is  consumed.  At  the  Glasgow  Exhibiton  in 
1901  portions  of  the  grounds  were  allotted  to  the  elec- 
tric arc  light,  to  the  Welsbach  incandescent  gas-mantle 
supplied  with  what  is  known  as  high  pressure  gas,  and  to 
a  system  of  compressed  oil  gas.  For  practical  purposes 
there  was  very  little  to  choose  in  the  degree  of  illumina- 
tion of  the  grounds  between  the  three,  though  according 
to  the  present  writer's  measurements  the  actual  light 
given  by  the  arc  lights  was  about  thirty  per  cent  more 
than  that  given  by  the  high-pressure  gas,  and  about 
twice  that  given  by  petroleum  vapour  under  pressure. 
In  addition  to  the  gas  and  electrical  service  from  the 
town  supply,  every  school  of  any  size  can  employ 
acetylene  gas,  and  it  can  generate  its  own  electricity 
either  by  the  aid  of  a  steam  engine  and  boiler,  by  the 
aid  of  a  gas  engine  supplied  with  town's  gas,  or  by  gas 
produced  on  the  premises,  and  again  by  the  aid  of  engines 
driven  by  petroleum.  All  of  these  have  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  which  the  writer  hopes  to 
detail  as  fully  as  space  will  allow,  and  as  clearly  as  he 
is  able.     He  proposes  to  give  the  costs  of  working  of 
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all  these  and  of  the  other  apparatus  he  has  named,  as 
far  as  they  are  available,  and  to  point  out  how  economies 
may  be  effected  by  combining  two  or  more  apparatuses. 
Thus,  where  steam  is  employed  for  generating  elec- 
tricity, the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine,  which  is  still 
possessed  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  that  was 
delivered  to  it  in  the  boiler,  can  be  used  for  heating 
water  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  the  heating  by 
radiators  which  has  been  mentioned,  either  by  the 
direct  use  of  the  steam  in  the  radiators,  or  indirectly 
by  heating  the  water  which  heats  the  radiators.  Cook- 
ing was  mentioned  incidentally  above.  Modern  cooking, 
where  large  numbers  are  catered  for,  is  a  very  different 
matter  to  old-time  cooking.  Steam  enters  very  largely 
into  the  process  in  various  forms.  Large  vessels,  in 
which  vegetables,  for  instance,  are  cooked,  are  heated  by 
steam  passing  through  j  ackets  surrounding  them.  Steam 
ovens  play  a  very  large  part  in  the  modern  kitchen.  It 
is  now  also  quite  practicable  to  keep  viands  hot  for  as 
long  as  may  be  desired,  by  means  of  hot  plates  and  hot 
cupboards,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  is  also  perfectly 
practicable  to  keep  meals  warm  in  transit,  say,  to  the 
sick  ward,  by  a  simple  arrangement  of  electric  currents. 

The  writer  hopes  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  above 
as  explained. 

Higher  Elementary  Schools 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

The  recent  discussion  on  higher  elementary  schools 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Headmasters  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  con- 
fusion that  arises  from  the  want  of  precise  titles  and 
definitions  when  describing  different  grades  and  types 
of  education.  Hitherto  the  term  "  secondary,"  has  been 
loosely  applied  to  any  school  other  than  elementary, 
irrespective  of  the  professional  or  technical  character 
of  its  curriculum.  This  the  Board  of  Education  at- 
tempted to  rectify  by  insisting  that  no  school  should  be 
regarded  as  "secondary,"  unless  the  instruction  were 
general,  free  from  specialisation,  complete  in  itself,  and 
carefully  graded.  Forgetfulness  of  this  can  alone  explain 
the  opposition  of  the  headmasters  to  the  regulations 
for  higher  elementary  schools.  A  fear  was  expressed 
that  the  establishment  of  such  schools  would  cause 
serious  overlapping,  and  the  Board  was  urged  not  to 
sanction  any  school  of  the  kind  in  areas  already  supplied 
with  secondary  schools.  The  higher  elementary  school, 
however,  bears  no  relation  to  the  secondary  school,  it 
serves  a  totally  distinct  purpose,  and  has  its  own  sepa- 
rate organisation.  It  is  intended  solely  for  those  whose 
school  career  may  be  prolonged  beyond  the  elementary 
stage,  but  must  from  the  circumstances  of  their  parents 
terminate  at  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  whose 
livelihood  will  depend  upon  some  form  of  manual  em- 
ployment, and  who  do  not  require  the  extended  general 
education  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  secondary  school 
to  provide.    It  comes  to  fill  a  gap,  and  should  not  enter 


into  competition  with  any  existing  institution.  In  so 
far  as  schools,  wrongly  designated  as  "  secondary," 
are  covering  the  ground  now  marked  out  for  the  higher 
elementary  school,  no  additional  provision  is  needed, 
but  these  schools  should  in  future  be  called  what  they 
are  in  fact,  "technical,"  or  occasionally,  "trade" 
schools.  In  no  sense  can  they  claim  to  be  "  secondary  " 
schools,  nor  would  they  be  so  considered  anywhere  out 
of  England.  In  small  towns,  where  a  hybrid  secondary 
school  may  be  already  in  operation,  its  conversion  into 
a  higher  elementary  school  would  probably  be  an  ad- 
vantage, unless  there  were  some  appreciable  demand 
for  genuine  secondary  education. 

In  framing  the  regulations  for  higher  elementary 
schools  the  Board  appears  to  have  had  in  view  schools 
of  the  type  of  the  ecoles  primaires  superieurcs  of  France. 
The  course  is  of  the  same  duration — three  years — and 
the  instruction  must  be  directed  to  the  future  occupa- 
tions of  the  scholars.  They  are  not  "  trade"  or  "  pro- 
fessional "  schools,  since  they  do  not  provide  specific 
training  in  any  particular  branch  of  commerce  or 
industry,  but  they  give  the  pupil  some  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  which  underlie  all  skilled  work- 
manship. A  lad  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  attend- 
ing one  of  these  schools  may  not  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
command  the  same  wages  as  the  one  who  goes  to  a 
factory  straight  from  the  elementary  school,  butjin  a 
very  few  years  the  positions  will  be  reversed.  This  fact 
was  clearly  illustrated  in  an  American  diagram  displayed 
by  Dr.  Reynolds  in  his  address  at  the  Manchester 
Technological  School  last  autumn.  In  the  French 
schools  the  instruction  is  general,  being  a  continuation 
of  elementary  school  subjects  for  the  first  year,  after 
which  the  pupils  proceed  to  one  of  the  following  sections 
according  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  and  with  due 
regard  to  their  own  inclinations  and  aptitude  : 

(i)  Commercial. — In  this  section  prominence  is  given 
to  book-keeping,  modern  languages,  shorthand,  and 
commercial  geography. 

(2)  Industrial. — For  this  a  workshop  is  provided,  and 
the  instruction  is  characterised  by  more  mathematics  and 
technical  drawing,  as  well  as  by  manual  work  in  metal  and 
wood.  There  is  no  idea  of  teaching,  or  even  preparing  for, 
any  particular  trade.  The  aim  is  to  develop  skilfulness 
of  hand  and  eye,  and  general  acquaintance  with  the 
common  properties  of  wood  and  iron. 

(3)  Agricultural. — Very  little  drawing  and  more 
instruction  in  natural  sciences  and  in  manual  occupa- 
tions bearing  upon  soil  culture.  The  lessons  on  the 
theory  of  natural  and  physical  sciences  are  supplemented 
by  practical  work,  and  by  experiments  carried  out  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900, 
three  hundred  ecoles  primaires  superieures  were  repre- 
sented, including  those  for  girls,  in  which  the  instruction 
happily  now  tends  more  and  more  to  household  manage- 
ment, and  less  to  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits. 
All  the  schools  are  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  are  differentiated  throughout  from  ecoles 
pratiques,  for  which  the  Ministries  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture    are    respectively    responsible.     They    thus 
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constitute  a  distinct  class  of  school,  and  no  Frenchman 
could  mistake  them  for  either  secondary  or  trade  schools. 
Whether  cities  like  Birmingham,  with  their  vast  educa- 
tional equipment,  require  higher  elementary  schools,  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  locality. 
What  the  higher  elementary  school  offers  may  be  other- 
wise provided  for,  but  in  the  rural  districts  schools  of 
this  type  have  become  an  urgent  necessity.  Scattered 
throughout  the  country  there  are  thousands  of  small 
farmers,  village  tradesmen,  superior  artizans  and 
labourers,  who  really  value  education,  and  who  would 
willingly  forego  what  their  children  might  be  earning 
if  they  could  send  them  for  two  or  three  years  to  a  school 
suited  to  their  requirements.  The  secondary  school,  even 
when  it  is  accessible,  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  men  in 
these  ranks  of  life,  and  the  continuation  school  is  primarily 
for  those  who  must  work  during  the  day.  Something  dis- 
tinct from  the  former  and  superior  to  the  latter  is  needed, 
and,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out  in  these  pages, 
small  decayed  grammar  schools  might  be  remodelled,  or 
conveniently  situated  elementary  schools  might  be  ex- 
panded after  the  pattern  of  the  schools  under  the  Dick 
Bequest  in  Scotland  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  French  schools,  mutatis 
mutandis,  supply  a  good  model,  and  their  commercial, 
industrial  or  agricultural  programmes  indicate  how 
an  appropriate  curriculum  may  be  devised.  The  follow- 
ing, for  instance,  is  the  time-table  of  an  ecole  primaire 
superieure  with  an  agricultural  section  : 


Hours  per 

Week. 

Subjects. 

General 

Education 

.     Agricultural 

Section 

First 

Second 

Third 

Second 

Third 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Moral   Instruction 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

The  Mother  Tongue 

5      •• 

5     •• 

5     • 

0 

2 

Writing 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

History  and   Civic   In- 

struction 

1 

1 

2 

1 

I 

Geography  . 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

Modern  Languages 

3     •• 

3      •• 

3      • 

.      

— 

Mathematics 

4     •• 

3      •• 

3     • 

2 

.  .       2 

Accounts    and    Book- 

keeping 

—    . . 

1 

1 

I 

I 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

2       . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Natural    History     and 

Hygiene 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Agriculture  and  Horti- 

culture 

1 

1 

1     . 

•      3 

•  •     3 

Common  Law,  Political 

and  Industrial  Eco- 

nomy . 

—    •  • 

—    . . 

1 

— 

1 

Drawing  and  Modelling 

3 

3     •• 

3     • 

•     ii 

. .      1  i 

Manual  Instruction  and 

Agriculture   . 

4      •• 

4      •• 

4     • 

.     6 

.  .     6 

2 

Singing 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous  work,  ac- 

cording to  require- 

ments 

—     •  • 

— 



•      3* 

•  •     31 

30 

30 

30     • 

•    30 

30 

In  agriculture  the  programme  includes  the  following 
subjects  in  the  time  allotted  to  manual  and  agricultural 
subjects  : 

Work  Indoors. 

Seeds. — Seeds  of  cultivated  plants  and  of  weeds — 
dodder  seeds — removal  of  dodder — how  to  ascertain  the 
purity  of  seeds — determination  of  the  germinating  power 
in  seeds. 

Soils. — Their  composition — mineral  elements — me- 
chanical analysis  of  soils — rocks  of  the  locality — soils 
formed  from  these  rocks — transported  soils — collection 
of  different  samples  of  soils  for  analysis — difference 
between  the  soil  and  the  sub-soil. 

Manures. — Appearance  of  chemical  manures — their 
preparation  and  application — the  taking  of  samples  of 
chemical  manures  for  analysis. 

Agricultural  Machines. — How  to  take  them  to  pieces 
and  put  them  together  again — oiling — supplying  new 
portions — uses  of  the  various  machines — how  to  keep 
them  in  order  and  repair  them. 

Plant  Life. — A  truss  of  hay — an  herbarium. 

The  Dairy. — Milk — determination  of  the  amount  of 
cream — butter-making — cheese  and  rennet  making — 
the  need  for  extreme  cleanliness. 

Dentition. — How  to  tell  the  age  of  animals  by  their 
teeth.  The  foot  of  the  horse,  ox  and  ass — shoeing — 
how  to  prepare  and  fix  the  shoe. 

Bee  Keeping. — Beehives — different  kinds  of  hives — 
how  to  make  them,  especially  those  with  removable  frames. 

Gardening  Tools. — The  preparation  of  straw-matting 
— trellis-work — vine    props — grafting    tools — rakes — 
handles  of  tools,  &c.  &c. 

Remedies  for  Plant  Diseases. — Preparation  of  quick- 
lime— milk  of  lime — solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron — 
Bordeaux  mixture,  Burgundy  mixture  and  similar  com- 
pounds for  spraying — sulphate  of  copper,  &c. 

The  Sprayer  and  its  Use.—  The  application  of  sulphates 
to  seed  corn. 

Farm  Buildings  and  Material.—  Fowl-house,  rabbit- 
hutch,  pigsty — how  to  keep  them  in  order,  washing, 
painting,  &c. 

Disinfection  of  the  buildings,  cowhouses,  stables, 
sheepfolds,  &c. 

Breeding.— The  rearing  of  bees— the  rearing  and  fatten- 
ing of  rabbits,  pigeons  and  poultry. 

Collections  of  Insects. 

Work  Out-of-Doors. 

The  Use  of  the  Spade,  Rake,  Roller,  Shears,  &c. 

Manure.— The  care  of  manure— the  preparation  and 
spreading  of  complementary  manures  (mineral  and 
others) — the  making  of  composts. 

The  Removal  of  Mildew  from  vines,  peas,  melons,  &c, 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  by  means  of  bellows. 

Spraying  with  copper  preparations  to  protect  potatoes 
and  tomatoes  from  disease,  vines  from  mildew,  pear 
trees  from  blight,  &c. 

Harvesting. — Storing  and  preservation  of  crops,  cocks, 
stacks,  ricks,  silos,  &c. 
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Special  Plots  for  studying  the  action  of  different 
manures  on  different  varieties  of  cultivated  plants. 

Visits  to  nurseries,  gardens,  farms,  markets  and  fairs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Each  pupil  writes  an  account 
of  every  visit  or  excursion. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Error  supports  Custom,  Custom  countenances 
error,  and  these  two  between  them  would 
persecute  and  chase  away  all  truth  and 
solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life,  were  it  not 
that  God,  rather  than  man,  once  in  many 
ages  calls  together  the  prudent  and  religious 
counsels  of  men  deputed  to  repress  the  en- 
croachments, and  to  work  off  the  inveterate 
blots  and  obscurities  wrought  upon  our 
minds  by  the  subtle  insinuating  of  Error 
and  Custom  .  .  .  against  which  .  .  .  the 
duty  and  right  of  an  instructed  Christian 
calls  me  through  the  chance  of  good  or  evil 
report  To  be  the  Sole  Advocate  of  a  Dis- 
countenanced Truth. — Milton  on  Divorce, 
quoted  by  T.  L.  Peacock  in  •' Melincourt." 

If  it  is  the  glory  of  biography  to  compel  admiration — 
and  surely  this  is  its  glory— Mr.  Mackenzie  may  claim  a 
high  place  among  biographers ;    for  the  man  who  could 
read  Almond  of  Loretto  without  catching  an  enthusiam 
would   be    too  dull   to   catch   anything — even    a   cold. 
To  compare  it  with  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold  would  be 
like  comparing  Almond  himself  with  Arnold,  or  Ruskin 
with  Herbert  Spencer  ;   it  would  be  absurd  :  and  this  is 
one  great  merit  of  the  book,*  that  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of   the   eager,  darting  genius  of  whom  it 
tells  us.     One  of  the  greatest  of  recent  schoolmasters 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  Almond  was  the  only 
genius  in  the  profession.     It  is  at  once  a  consolation 
and  a  grief  to  think  so  —  a  consolation  in  abasement, 
a  grief  when  we  think  of  the  rarity  of  such  men.     Here 
was  a  man  who  accidentally  discovering  that  he  liked 
boys,  drifted  in  the  time-honoured  way  into  becoming 
a  schoolmaster  after  failing  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  who,  in  the  school  that  he  made,  put  into  strenuous 
living  practice  for  forty  years  ideas  so  far  in  advance 
of  his  time  that  it  is  like  to  be  another  forty  before 
English  schoolmasters  have  done  talking  about    them. 
He  began  Loretto  in  1862  ;  and  from  then  until  he  died 
two  years  ago  his  life  was  one  unceasing  battle  for  a 
rational  healthy  scheme  of  education.     His  story  should 
put    heart    into    many    a    discouraged    reformer.      In 
England  we  are  apt  to  take  for  granted  in  practice, 
however  much  we  may  denounce  in  theory,  the  most 
preposterous  educational  traditions  ;    Almond  not  only 
had  the  profoundest  faith  in   reason,   but  acted  from 
first  to  last  in  accordance  with  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 
We  believe  and  tremble  ;    for  him  faith  without  works 

*  Almond     of     Loretto,     by     Robert     Jameson     Mackenzie. 
Constable.     1905.      125.  6d.  nett.) 


was  dead.     There  is  scarcely  a  mischievous  custom  to 
be  found  religiously  observed  in  English  public  schoob 
which  "  that  man  Almond" — as  he  was  sometimes  called 
by  those  who  differed  from  him — did  not,  at  one  time 
or  another,  face  and  rout.     We  talk  about  a  healthy 
plan  of  dress  ;    he  got   it  adopted  ;    we  preach  against 
self  indulgence ;    he  banished  it ;    we  lament  the  evils 
of  competition  ;    he  would  have   none   of    them  ;    we 
sigh  over  the  limitations  of  school-boy  honour  and  the 
common  conscience  ;    he  fairly  talked   them  down.     If 
one  thing  more  than  another  strikes  the  reader  of  this 
admirable  life  it  is  that  surely  no  man  ever  accomplished 
so  much  by  mere  talking.     Temple  used   to  say  that 
"  boys  were  always  reasonable  "  ;    Almond  made  them 
reasonable  by  reasoning  with  them.    If  he  had  a  reform  to 
introduce,  he  insisted  on  convincing  the  boys  that  he 
was  right.     Anybody  might  tell  him  that  he  was  wrong, 
in  whatever  language  he  pleased,  but  there  was  no  peace 
thenceforward  until   the    point   was    carried.     He   not 
only  wrote  with  horror  of  the  boast  of  an  English  public 
school  that  it  had  bought  a  cricket  field  with  the  profits 
of  its  tuckshop,  but  he  argued  his  boys  out  of  the  practice 
of  eating  between  meals,  and  they  rewarded  him  by 
giving  his  school  a  reputation  for  football  that  no  other 
of   its   size   could   approach.      In   the   days   when    Mr. 
H.  B.  Tristram,  his  successor  at  Loretto,  was  the  best 
full  back  that  Oxford   had  ever  possessed,  it  used   to 
be    said    that   a   man    had    only    to    go    up    to    the 
Parks  in  a  pair  of   red  stockings  to  be  given  his  Blue. 
Yet,  firmly  as  Almond  believed  in  the  physical  and  moral 
value  of  football  and  cricket,  he  was  a  determined  foe 
of   the   spectacular   tradition   in   athletics.     A   Loretto 
boy  who  spent  an  hour  watching  a  match  had  to  make 
up  for  it  by  taking  much  exercise  on  his  own  account  ; 
and  he  wrote  a  vigorous  and  most  reasonable  protest 
against  the  vacation  tours  of  University  teams,  with 
their  regular  accompaniment  of  big  dinners  and  general 
profuseness.     He  was   that  rarest  of  zealots,  a  zealot 
for    moderation.     His    language    was    equally    strong 
against  mental  and  physical  overstrain,  against  marks, 
against  bribery  by  scholarships,  against  twelve-mile  runs, 
against  stiff  collars,  against  stuffy  rooms.     But  above 
all  and  always  he  denounced  the  tyranny  of  custom, 
and  that  great  goddess  Mrs.  Grundy.     He  quotes  with 
gleeful  approval  the  saying  of  a  man  who  stayed  with 
him  and  preached  in  his  chapel :    "  Hell  is  peopled  by 
men  who  are  afraid  of  the  man  in  the  next  bunk." 

That  Almond  never  was.  He  made  it  his  business 
to  rear  a  strong  race,  strong  in  body,  strong  in  mind, 
above  all  strong  in  character.  Scientific  education  was 
his  hobby,  and  he  galloped  it  over  every  hill  in  Scotland. 
What  would  have  happened  if  the  scene  of  his  work  had 
been  two  or  three  hundred  miles  further  south  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Perhaps  it  was  only  in  Scotland 
that  he  could  have  done  what  he  did  ;  not  that  there 
are  fewer  prejudices  in  Scotland,  or  that  conservatism 
is  less  tenacious  ;  but  the  Scottish  temper  loves  an 
argument,  and  Almond  was  always  for  arguing  ;  and 
conservatism  has  less  assistance  in  the  North  from  the 
dead  weight  of  social  prestige  which  lies  so  heavy  upon 
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Southern  schools.  He  might  have  founded  a  popular 
school  in  England  :  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  would  have 
been  proud  of  it.  He  was  proud  of  Loretto,  as  a  man 
is  proud  of  his  own  children  when  he  knows  that  he  is 
bringing  them  up  well,  and  that  they  also  know  it. 
He  taught  them  sense,  and  he  got  them  to  feel  that 
it  was  wrong  to  be  foolish.  More  than  any  schoolmaster 
of  his  time,  perhaps  of  any  time,  he  enlarged  the  borders 
of  conduct.  Since  conduct  was  his  chief  preoccupation, 
he  was  sometimes  impatient  of  what  seemed  to  him  to 
have  little  to  do  with  it — including  the  convenience  of 
his  assistants ;  his  hatred  of  examinations  led  him  to 
think  little  of  methodical  teaching  (though  he  believed 
in  Latin  verses)  ;  he  was  no  organiser,  and,  as  Mr. 
Mackenzie  tells  us,  a  poor  detective.  Genius  may 
sometimes  be  excused  the  lack  of  qualities  indispensable 
to  ordinary  men  ;  and  if  he  was  not  a  good  detective, 
at  any  rate  he  was  not  what  so  many  schoolmasters  are, 
a  poor  policeman.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  book  is  too  good 
to  quote  from  ;  quotations  clog  as  often  as  they  whet 
the  appetite,  and  this  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  read 
whole ;  for  it  is  a  most  inspiring  record  of  a  truly  inspiring 
man.  At  the  examination  for  scholarships  at  Balliol 
the  other  day,  the  English  Essay  subject  was,  "  What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  a  millionaire  ?  "  If  I  were 
a  millionaire,  I  would  go  about  until  I  found  four  Almonds, 
and  I  would  spend  the  money  in  setting  them  to  work. 
Four  Almonds  in  England  would  make  the  walls  of 
Jericho  shake. 

Uniform  Printing  and 
Spelling  of  Latin 

By  "  A.  M.  A." 

One  might  have  supposed  that  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  drawing  up,  for  the  purposes  of  school-books, 
a  uniform  system  of  spelling  of  Latin,  and  indeed  Prof. 
Lindsay,  in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  said,  "There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  quite  easy  thing  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  of  correct  Latin  orthography  which  we  should 
all  follow."  If  we  were  all  born  finished  Latin  scholars 
no  doubt  this  facility  would  exist,  but  directly  you 
consider  the  needs  of  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  the 
simplicity  of  the  matter  vanishes.  The  Assistant 
Masters'  Association  had  acutely  felt  the  need  of  uni- 
formity, and  at  the  birth  of  the  Classical  Association 
gladly  handed  over  the  investigation  to  such  an 
auspicious  babe.  Accordingly,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  May  28,  1904,  a  small  committee 
was  elected,  consisting  of  Prof.  Conway,  Prof.  Postgate, 
Dr.  Rouse,  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Winbolt.  If  the  former  two 
of  these  names  may  roughly  be  taken  to  represent  the 
highwater  mark  of  classical  philology,  the  latter  two 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  A.M. A.,  and  the  practical 
needs  of  the  school  room.  This  committee,  at  its  first 
meeting,  determined  to  ask  Prof.  A.  E.  Housman  to 
join  its  deliberations.     It  soon  became  apparent  that 


if  the  task  were  to  be  undertaken  at  all  it  must  be  under- 
taken thoroughly  ;  to  do  justice  to  books  for  beginners, 
the  whole  question  must  be  properly  based.  To  take 
at  random  samples  of  the  questions  which  would  have 
to  be  settled  :  should  we  spell  versus  or  vorsus,  pluries 
or  pluriens,  submersus  or  summersus,  volgus  or  vulgus, 
Selmesus  or  Selmessus,  jacio  or  iacio,  vis  or  uis  ?  Even 
if  allowances  were  to  be  made  for  beginners,  a  logical 
system  for  the  whole  field  must  be  determined.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and  the 
big  dictionary  of  Lewis  and  Short  was  dredged  from  end 
to  end  for  all  cases  of  variations  of  spelling.  This  was 
a  solid  piece  of  work,  involving  the  tackling  of  some 
700  pages  apiece  for  members  of  the  committee,  and  the 
making  of  three  lists  :  one  of  ordinary  words  likely  to 
be  found  in  school  authors,  another  of  more  unusual 
words,  and  a  third  of  proper  names.  Further,  in  these 
lists  words  of  post-Flavian  epoch  were  specially  indicated. 
This  done,  the  complete  lists  were  edited  and  shortened 
by  Professors  Postgate  and  Housman.  Next,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  scholars  in  the  pages  of  the  Classical  Review 
(February  and  March,  1905)  for  information  as  to  special 
lists  of  words,  the  spellings  desired  in  all  cases  being 
those  used  between  B.C.  100  and  200  a.d.  Inevitably 
in  an  early  meeting  the  vexata  quaestio  of  u  and  v  came 
up,  and  long  discussions  resulted.  Teachers  were 
privately  sounded  on  this  point ;  schoolmasters,  it 
appears,  were  mostly  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  a  letter 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Page,  that  "  to  print  u  for  v  in  school- 
books  is  to  put  a  wilful  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
learning.  .  .  .  When  you  ask  at  what  stage  u  should  be 
introduced,  the  answer  is  clear  :  "  never  in  school-books.'  ' 
Next  came  the  canvassing,  by  means  of  a  printed  cir- 
cular of  questions,  of  all  members  of  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  A.M. A.,  and  of  teachers  of  classics  of 
both  sexes,  chief  or  assistant.  The  chief  points  on  which 
answers  were  invited  were  three.  Are  we  to  follow  the 
American  practice  of  making  all  syllables  long  by  nature 
in  Latin  grammars,  texts,  and  vocabularies  for  the  use 
of  beginners  ?  Are  we  to  print  i  both  for  vowel  and 
consonant,  and  exclude  /  ?  Are  we  to  keep  two  symbols, 
u  and  v,  the  former  always  used  for  the  vowel  sound, 
and  the  latter  for  the  consonantal  sound  ?  An  analysis 
of  the  answers  received  shows  that  a  large  majority  of 
those  consulted  answer  these  three  questions  affirma- 
tively. This  is  markedly  so  with  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  books  with  naturally-long  vowels  marked. 
And  it  seems  clear  that  even  where  objection  was  taken 
to  one  symbol  in  either  case,  that  objection  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  old  pronunciation  of  7  and 
v  as  sounded  in  English.  Thus,  the  opinions  of  practical 
teachers  pointed  plainly  to  the  marking  of  long  vowels, 
the  exclusion  of  /,  and  the  retention  of  both  u  and  v. 
The  Committee  have  given  full  weight  to  these  answers 
in  their  report,  recognising  that  they  had  to  consider  not 
only  what  is  logical,  but  also  what  is  feasible.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  report  shows  signs  of  reasonable  com- 
promise. Its  chief  recommendations  upon  the  matters 
touched  on  in  the  canvassing  circular  are  as  follows  : 
1.  That  in  texts  of  Latin  authors  intended  for  the  use 
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of  beginners  the  quantity  of  long  vowels  be  marked, 
except  in  syllables  where  they  would  be  also  "  long  by 
position." 

2.  That  v  and  u  be  continued  in  use  to  distinguish  the 
two  sounds  of  Latin  u  in  books  intended  only  for  beginners, 
but  that  ;  be  discontinued  altogether. 

3.  The  Committee  consider  that  it  is  desirable  that  a 
hand  list  of  the  words  in  which  the  natural  length  of  a 
vowel  in  a  syllable  where  it  would  be  "  long  by  position  " 
is  definitely  established,  should  be  prepared  and  issued 
by  the  Association  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

As  to  1  and  3,  it  is  obvious  that  on  the  natural  length 
of  vowels  in  syllables  where  they  would  be  long  by 
position,  even  classical  teachers  have  much  to  learn. 
An  amusing  instance  of  this  was  provided  by  a  recent 
reviewer  in  the  Spectator,  who,  in  noticing  a  new  series 
of  Latin  texts,  was  utterly  bewildered  by  such  markings 
as  Consul,  Inferret. 

As  to  Latin  orthography  in  general,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  a  small  pamphlet  be  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Association,  containing  a  statement  of 
the  general  principles  which  govern  Latin  orthography, 
together  with  alphabetical  lists  of  words  the  spelling  of 
which  is  fluctuating,  and  of  words  which  are  frequently 
misspelled  in  texts  and  editions  of  Latin  authors. 

This  pamphlet  to  be  circulated  to  Members  of  the 
Association,  and  to  be  obtainable  through  the  Associa- 
tion's publishers  by  the  general  public. 

If  class  exercises  are  loyally  corrected  on  these  lines, 
and  the  various  publishers  of  educational  books  have 
the  good  sense  to  conform  thereto,  ten  years  hence  there 
should  be  a  refreshing  uniformity  in  the  spelling  at 
least  of  school-books.  The  proposed  pamphlet  would 
be  drawn  up  on  the  following  lines  :  The  spelling  should 
be  that  of  Quintilian's  epoch,  if  that  spelling  can  be  ascer- 
tained ;  if  not,  the  earliest  attested  spelling  of  subsequent 
times.  Wherever  two  spellings  are  attested,  the  better 
attested  should  be  taken  to  be  that  supported  by  (i) 
good  inscriptions  of  the  classical  period,  (ii)  the  tradition 
of  the  best  manuscripts.  In  the  case  of  variations 
differing  but  slightly  in  authority,  the  spellings  recom- 
mended in  order  of  preference  are,  first,  those  which 
fall  under  some  general  principle  of  usage,  next  those 
which  show  most  clearly  the  origin  or  formation  of 
words,  and  lastly,  those  which  provide  a  distinction 
between  two  different  words  or  different  formations. 

The  Committee  closes  its  report  with  recommenda- 
tions in  certain  cases  of  spelling  variation  occurring  in  a 
large  number  of  words.  Of  these  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  :  -vus,  -vnm  (not  vos,  vom),  -censimus  (not 
-cesimns)  :  both  i  and  ii  in  gen.  sing. :  -is  in  ace.  plur. 
only  in  words  which  make  -im  (or  -im  and  -em)  in  ace. 
sing.  :  both  -nmus  and  -imas  :  -iens  (not  -ies).  For  the 
assimilation  or  non-assimilation  of  prepositions  Buck's 
rules,  as  stated  in  Hale  and  Bitck's  Latin  Grammar, 
should  be  accepted  in  the  main.  Compounds  formed 
by  simple  juxtaposition  of  v,'ords--nonnullus,  satis- 
jacio — should  be  be  printed  separately — non  nullus, 
satis  facio. 

Such  are  the  general  results  arrived  at  by  the  Com- 


mittee. Much  expert  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
editing  of  the  statement  of  the  principles  of  Latin  ortho- 
graphy and  of  the  lists  of  words  which  fluctuate  in 
spelling  or  are  often  misspelled.  This  work  should  be 
done  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  in  which  case  some  two 
years  and  three  months  will  have  elapsed  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  work.  It  cannot  but 
happen  that  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  or  pre- 
ference on  many  comparatively  small  details,  but  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly 
covered,  and  the  best  expert  opinion  brought  to  bear 
on  very  technical  points,  we  may  appeal  to  scholars  to 
sink  unimportant  differences  in  favour  of  a  uniformity 
which  must  be  a  great  boon  alike  to  classical  pupils  and 
teachers. 


Handcraft  and  Braincraft  * 

By 'Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A. 

It  is  said  that  no  one  knows  the  value  of  money  better 
than  the  strictly  impecunious  ;  and  we  can  readilv 
believe  the  beggar  Lazarus  had  a  far  keener  appreciation 
of  the  blessings  of  wealth  than  the  rich  man  who  was 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  Herein  lies 
the  only  excuse  for  my  excursus  into  the  field  of  manual 
training.  It  is  from  the  humble  standpoint  of  the 
"  have-nots,"  that  I  venture  to  address  the  Beati  Pos- 
sidentes  of  manual  dexterity,  and  suggest  how  much 
they  can  do  for  us  who  have  been  or  are  being  reared  in 
the  straitest  sect  of  literati,  by  sharing  with  us  some  of 
the  wealth  of  the  fruitful  experience  they  have  acquired. 
I  do  not  think  such  a  partition  will  make  them  poorer. 
It  rather  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes, 
because  it  brings  the  two  closer  together,  and  teaches 
them  to  learn  and  profit  by  each  other's  strong  points. 
Education,  at  the  present  time,  is  too  much  cut  up  into 
water-tight  compartments.  We  have  an  education  of 
the  mind,  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  of  the  vocal  organs. 
(To  listen  to  some  phoneticians,  one  would  think  the 
chief  object  in  view  was  to  turn  out  animated  phono- 
graphs.) We  have  an  education  of  the  digestive  organs 
with  or  without  its  preliminary  lessons  in  free  breakfasts 
— we  have  an  education  of  the  hand,  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  include  that  of  the  foot.  I  believe  football 
has  technically  become  a  trade  in  some  parts  of  England. 
Really,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  placed  on 
the  free  list  alongside  of  dancing  which  is  already  there. 
We  have,  therefore,  an  abundance,  one  might  say  an 
embarrassing  abundance  of  educations.  The  bother  is 
that  they  seem  for  the  most  part  at  daggers  drawn.  The 
mind  is  all  too  inclined  to  say  to  the  eye,  "  What  need 
have  I  of  thee  ? "  or  the  hand  to  the  mind,  "  What  hast 
thou  to  do  with  me  ?  "  The  foot  that  plays  games 
looks  down  on  the  hand  that  does  the  hard  work,  and 

*  Being  the  substance  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  of  manual  training  teachers  at  Bir- 
mingham, 1905. 
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the  digestive  organs  in  their  new  conceit  at  finding 
themselves  educational  objects  contemptuously  regard 
the  mind  as  a  sort  of  dark  cupboard  in  which  the  know- 
ledge they  gather  is  stored  like  so  much  superfluous 
adipose  tissue.  What  we  want  at  the  present  time  is  a 
new  and  revised  version  of  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  its 
members,  only  for  the  belly  I  would  read  the  mind. 
And  this  time  I  would  lay  the  fault  not  so  much  on  the 
members  as  on  the  mind  which  ought  to  know  better, 
and  which  ought  to  understand  that  without  the  members 
it  can  be  but  a  very  one-sided  thing,  seeing  that  its 
natural  function  is  to  condense  and  co-ordinate  the 
separate  experience  of  each. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  education  is  to  consist 
of  a  smattering  of  as  many  things  as  possible.  I  am  no 
more  an  advocate  of  a  little  manual  training  for  literary 
students,  than  I  am  of  a  little  literary  teaching  for 
manual  students.  That  is  the  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  fallacy  that  underlies  the  theories  of  those  who 
think  a  coating  or  tincture  of  Greek  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  education.  Once 
you  begin  to  say  that  this  or  that  subject  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  person  to  know,  you  find  you  cannot  draw  a  line 
between  the  'ologies.  If  we  all  learnt  what  was  good 
for  us  to  know,  we  ought  not  to  stop  till  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  if  we  try  to 
draw  the  line  at  the  chief  breadwinning  "  sciences," 
then  we  rule  out  all  education  in  the  ideals  on  which 
humanity  has  literally  subsisted  for  two  thousand  years. 
It  is  just  this  violent  and  unscientific  inclusion  of  this 
or  that  subject  in  the  average  literary  curriculum  which 
has  so  often  made  it  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 
The  headmaster  knows  the  curriculum  is  full,  but  room 
must  be  found  for  drawing,  so  Greek  is  squeezed  to 
provide  a  place.  The  public  are  saying  that  it  is  dis- 
graceful that  no  English  history  is  taught  ;  Latin  has 
to  give  up  part  of  its  seat.  Modern  languages  come  on 
the  scene.  Standing  room  is  found  for  them.  An  extra 
corner  has  scarcely  been  secured  for  additional  mathe- 
matics when  science  comes  hurrying  up,  with  English 
literature  peering  over  its  shoulder.  Geography  is 
but  a  little  further  away,  and  behind  geography  I  can 
see  Nature-study,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  our  friend 
manual  training.     I  will  leave  out  the  crowd  beyond. 

While  the  boy  of  to-day  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
boy  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  bill  of  fare  has  grown  out  of 
all  proportion,  in  spite  of  some  of  the  "  helps  "  being 
less.  Now  an  extensive  menu  in  a  restaurant  is  possible, 
because  you  pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice, 
and  thereby  compose  your  gastronomic  curriculum 
yourself.  But  the  luckless  school-boy  is  in  a  far  worse 
plight.  He  has  to  masticate,  chew,  bolt,  or  swallow 
every  dish  that  you  set  down  on  the  menu  which 
threatens  to  grow  longer  still.  With  a  curriculum  com- 
piled on  the  principle  of  sticking  in  subjects  because 
they  are  good,  the  only  result  can  be  either  indigestion 
or  waste  of  materials. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  problem  is  obviously  in- 
soluble, but  the  whole  position  is  changed  when  we 
regard  the  matter,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  subjects, 


but  of  the  boy  himself.  After  all,  the  boy  is  the  thing, 
his  development  is  the  chief  object  of  education  ;  the 
list  of  subjects  are  only  a  means  to  that  end.  Once  we 
grasp  this  truth,  we  realise  what  a  curriculum  really 
means.  It  is  no  longer  a  jumble  of  apparently  desirable 
subjects,  but  something  infinitely  more  scientific,  some- 
thing that  we  cannot  even  formulate  till  we  have  asked 
ourselves  the  preliminary  questions:  (1)  What  is  the 
boy  ?  and  (2)  What  do  we  want  to  make  with  him  ? 
In  fact,  curriculum  only  comes  in  with  the  third  ques- 
tion— How  do  we  propose  to  accomplish  our  aim  ?  To 
try  and  measure  one  subject  against  another  before  we 
have  established  a  human  common  measure,  is  only  to 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

What  then  is  the  boy  ?  A  plexus  of  moral,  mental, 
and  muscular  potentialities,  a  subtle  combination  of 
soul,  mind,  and  body.  Any  really  true  education  must 
take  into  account  the  development  of  all  these  three 
sides.  To  ignore  or  neglect  any  of  the  three  is  alike 
harmful,  whether  it  consist  in  confining  him  to  Greek 
and  Latin  at  the  age  of  nine,  or  in  turning  him  out  to 
earn  his  living  at  that  age  ;  both  instances  of  premature 
specialisation.  There  is  enough  specialisation  in  these 
days  of  the  subdivision  of  labour  outside  the  school  to 
make  us  anxious  to  cultivate,  more  than  ever,  "  all- 
roundness  "  in  the  individual.  No  doubt,  the  average 
boy  has  ultimately  to  be  fitted  like  a  peg  into  a  square 
hole,  but  let  us  try  to  keep  his  top  round.  We  want, 
therefore,  at  the  start,  a  general  development  of  his 
aspirations,  his  faculties,  and  his  aptitudes.  Later  on, 
at  an  age  which  will  vary  with  the  period  at  which  he 
can  remain  at  school,  we  must  necessarily  specialise. 
But  at  the  outset  these  three  forms  of  education  must 
more  or  less  be  conducted  abreast.  Yet,  none  the  less, 
if  they  are  a  Trinity,  we  must  remember  they  are  a 
Trinity  in  Unity,  whose  central  point  is  the  boy  himself 
one  and  indivisible.  Their  reactions  on  one  another 
cannot  fail  to  be  fruitful,  especially  of  that  of  the  hand 
on  the  mind,  the  converse  of  which  is  already  acknow- 
ledged. The  education  of  the  body,  of  course,  includes 
the  practice  of  hygiene  or  the  laws  of  health,  and  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  physical  frame,  but  I 
shall  only  treat  of  the  technological  side  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  application  of  muscle  and  sinew  to  the  per- 
formance of  specific  tasks,  which  is  included  under  the 
rubric  of  manual  work. 

The  second  question,  what  do  we  want  to  make  of  the 
boy,  will  not  detain  us  long.  All  will  agree  that  we 
desire  to  turn  out  a  useful  and  honest  citizen.  Citizen 
sufficiently  covers  the  idea  that  he  will  be  a  right-minded, 
law-abiding,  public-spirited  person  ;  and  useful  implies 
that  he  will  find  some  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  com- 
munity whether  he  starts  life  as  duke's  son  or  cook's 
son.  Naturally,  the  prospective  profession  of  each  will 
require  different  forms  of  specialisation,  but,  on  abstract 
grounds  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  at  the  outset  they  need 
different  forms  of  preparation.  I  may,  perhaps,  seem 
to  some  to  be  joking,  but  even  in  aristocratic  and  bureau- 
cratic Germany  the  Bismarcks  and  the  Bebels  all  go  to 
the  same  school  till  nine.     In  America,  as  you  all  know, 
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the  future  president  and  the  future  paper-boy  remain 
together  until  the  latter,  either  on  his  parents'  initiative 
or  his  own,  selects  his  pitch  on  the  kerbstone.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Einheitsschule  may  be  difficult  of  generally 
realising  in  the  near  future.  Yet  in  the  larger  towns  it 
is  sure  to  come  ;  with  the  great  influx  of  scholars  from 
the  primary  schools,  the  need  of  making  the  upper  part 
of  the  secondary  school  the  regular  continuation  for  the 
clever  boys  from  the  primary  schools  will  appear  irre- 
sistible, while  in  the  long  run  such  a  desirable  consumma- 
tion cannot  be  without  effect  on  the  other  secondary 
schools  of  the  country. 

The  ground  is  now  clear  for  a  general  conspectus  of 
what  a  curriculum,  and  especially  a  literary  curriculum, 
should  be.  So  far  from  being  an  amorphous  list  of 
different  kinds  of  knowledge  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises,  or  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  rule  of  thumb 
recipes  for  making  boys  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,  it 
embodies  the  far  more  scientific  notion  of  a  carefully 
thought-out  course  of  study  which  includes  not  merely 
the  idea  of  diet,  but  of  training.  In  the  lower  stages, 
which  should  be  more  or  less  alike  in  all  schools,  the 
subjects  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  providing  a 
threefold  gymnastic  in  mental,  moral,  and  bodily 
matters.  Once  the  problem  is  looked  on  from  this  point 
of  view  by  the  heads  of  even  literary  schools,  manual 
training  will  appear  to  them  an  indispensable  factor  in 
the  time-table  of  the  preparatory  schools  from  which 
the  major  part  of  their  pupils  come,  if  not  in  that  of  their 
own.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  find  room  for  it.  A 
place  is  already  marked  out  in  advance  by  the  post- 
ponement of  Latin  and  Greek  to  their  proper  place  later 
on  in  the  curriculum,  a  reform  which  seems  certain  in 
the  long  run. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  for  linking  handcraft 
to  braincraft  in  the  case  of  those  who  receive  a  literary 
education.  Far  too  many  teachers,  and  even  parents 
begin  with  words  and  names.  They  do  not  realise  that 
all  true  knowledge,  however  abstract,  must  start  in  the 
first  instance  from  facts  which  are  within  the  ken  of  the 
child.  They  tacitly  assume  that  the  child  is  really  born 
a  logician,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  his  reasoning  powers 
are  largely  built  up  and  developed  through  the  ceaseless 
inductions  and  deductions  he  is  obliged  to  make  in  daily 
life.  Abstract  truth  means  little  to  him,  unless  it  is 
conveyed  in  doses  of  concrete  experience.  Hence  the 
best  way  to  lay  a  sound  foundation  of  reason  in  the  child's 
mind  is  to  cultivate  his  senses,  whether  ocular,  auditive 
or  muscular.  If  we  keep  these  avenues  of  the  soul  in 
good  repair,  the  mind  will  never  atrophy.  They  serve 
not  only  as  highways  along  which  the  mind  receives  its 
convoys  of  information,  they  also  serve  as  means  of 
communication  along  which  its  nascent  energies  may 
make  excursions  into  the  unknown  and  try  their  powers 
against  the  forces  of  nature. 

To  be  continued. 

r  Detachments  of  the  various  public  schools  volunteer 
corps  will  this  year  form  a  brigade  camp  at  Aldcrshot 
from  July  30  to  August  8. 


Wanted— A  New  Kind 
of  School 

By  John  J.  Ogle 

There  is  a  crying  need  in  the  system  of  school-training 
in  Britain.  It  is  this — a  closer  consideration  of  the 
life  which  the  scholars  are  ultimately  to  lead.  The 
secondary,  as  well  as  the  elementary  school,  is  rightly 
regarded  as  a  nursery  of  character,  but  to  hear  some 
heads,  one  would  think  character- forming  were  the 
only  end  of  school-training  ;  and  school-training  more 
important  than  home-influence  and  home-discipline  in 
the  making  of  moral  stamina.  Character,  using  the 
word  in  its  broadest  sense,  may  surely  be  developed 
through  studies  of  ulterior  utility  as  well  as  by  gram- 
matical manipulation  of  dead  languages,  and  problems 
in  mathematics  which  presuppose  dimensions  impossible 
or  absurd  so  far  as  experience  goes.  The  grammar 
and  the  calculation  are  not  to  blame,  but  the  want  of 
correlation  with  present-day  experience  of  the  groups 
of  young  people  under  tuition  is  lamentable. 

The  ancients  would  not  have  thought  of  sending  the 
artisan  to  school,  but,  had  they  done  so,  would  they 
have  thought  it  sage  to  give  the  same  training  to  a 
smith  as  to  a  scribe, to  a  potter  as  to  a  pleader?  Yet, 
forsooth, the  only  training  for  life  that  is  "educational" 
in  the  cant  of  some  is  the  classical.  Probably  the  best 
sort  of  education  known  for  the  parson  and  the  lawyer 
and  the  journalist  and  all  who  have  to  wield  words  with 
force  and  weigh  motives  with  some  degree  of  skill. 
The  wielder  of  hammers  and  the  weigher  of  merchandise, 
need  primarily  a  different  training,  and  their  training 
surely  lies  in  the  direction  of  judgments  on  things, 
rather  than  thoughts,  observations  on  materials,  not  of 
motives.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  a 
full  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  practical  person.  He 
must,  of  course,  be  taught  to  speak  and  reason,  to 
honour  king  and  magistrate,  and  to  reverence  the 
Deity  and  religion ;  but  are  we  not  in  danger,  from  an 
excessive  devotion  to  these  higher  things,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  problem  of  how  to  continue  to  live  and  gain 
such  a  condition  for  the  scholar  as  may  make  the 
exercise  of  the  higher  functions  of  life  normal  to  himself 
and  his  class. 

At  present  the  problem  of  adapting  the  education  of 
the  artisan  class  to  their  ultimate  condition  as  workmen 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  many  minds.  Professor 
Sadler,  in  his  recent  "  Report  on  Secondary  Education 
in  Liverpool,"  thus  approaches  the  matter — "  My  in- 
quiries have  led  me  to  think  there  is  need  in  Liverpool 
for  a  new  type  of  school,  taking  boys  from  the  public 
elementary  schools  at  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
keeping  them  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  a  course  of 
instruction  in  which  manual  training  would  be  given 
an  important  place.  In  the  engineering  trades,  boys 
are  not  taken  as  apprentices  till  they  are  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  gap  between  their 
leaving  the  elementary  school,  and  entering  upon  their 
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apprenticeship.  This  gap  the  work  of  a  manual  training 
school  would  profitably  fill."  There  are  other  districts 
to  which  similar  remarks  would  apply.  Sir  William 
White  has  given  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  a  state- 
ment that  "  elementary  technical  instruction  adapted  to 
the  working  classes  is  by  common  consent  a  necessity  of 
any  scheme  of  State-aided  technical  instruction."  And 
Professor  Wertheimer,  of  Bristol,  who  has  had  a  large 
experience  of  technical  instruction,  has  said,  "  Though 
much  good  may  be  done  by  the  instruction  of  artisans 
and  others  in  evening  classes,  the  amount  of  knowledge 
which  can  be  obtained  in  them  is,  as  a  rule,  small  in 
comparison  with  that  obtainable  in  day  classes." 

Professor  R.  H.  Smith  has  stated  that  "  Engineering 
professors  are  unanimous  in  demanding  reform  in  the 
preliminary  education  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  as  the  only  sure  basis  for  technical  training." 
"  The  preliminary  education  must  include  the  natural 
sciences,  drawing  and  tool-work,  and  such  training  of 
the  senses  of  observation  and  hand-dexterity  as  can  be 
obtained  from  these  studies." 

Messrs.  Royce,  Ltd.,  electrical  engineers,  Manchester, 
have  recently  been  quoted  as  saying  "  We  have  fre- 
quently found  that  a  lad  who  has  obtained  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  school  at  which  he  has 
attended  has  proved  anything  but  satisfactory  as  a 
workman.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  order  for  a  lad  to 
do  well,  he  must,  in  addition  to  possessing  a  good  educa- 
tion, have  some  decided  inclination  towards  mechanical 
work."  Do  the  public  elementary  schools,  or  even  the 
secondary  schools,  enable  one  to  discover  such  an  inclina- 
tion ?  Only  where  manual  instruction  is  included  in 
the  curriculum  can  an  affirmative  answer  be  given. 
But  there  is  danger  in  its  too  early  adoption.  Principal 
Reynolds,  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Technology,  has 
said  "  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  exclude  for  pupils,  less 
than  fourteen  years  of  age,  all  attempts  at  specialisation, 
and  to  secure  that  the  education  given  shall  be  confined 
to  the  training  of  faculty — to  the  awakening  of  the  in- 
telligence and  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
Power  of  intelligent  expression  of  thought  and  idea — 
quickening  of  the  faculty  of  observation — a  general 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the'commonest  facts 
of  natural  science,  power  to  use  numbers,  and  skill  in 
the  graphic  arts  of  writing  and  drawing,  these  would 
be,  in  my  view,  the  best  equipment  for  technical  study, 
and  should  be  easily  attained  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
development  by  every  pupil;  given  these,  all  else  of  a 
special  character  relating  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
any  industry  would  be  easily  acquired." 

Professor  Sadler  is  right  in  saying  that  the  question 
of  how  to  weave  manual  training  into  our  modern 
education  system  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
we  have  to  face,  and  in  recommending  it  as  the  core  of  a 
curriculum  in  a  new  kind  of  school  for  which  he  borrows 
a  designation  from  an  American  institution — "  Manual 
Training  School." 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  has  said  that  "  The  inclusion  [of 
manual  instruction]  in  the  curriculum  of  all  the  schools 
must  be  accounted  the  chief  educational  achievement  of 


the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century."  An  im- 
portant step  forward  will  be  made  when  manual  work 
is  given  the  principal  place  of  honour  in  such  a  school  as 
Professor  Sadler  suggests,  or  one  such  as  has  been  sug- 
gested at  Bootle  under  the  name  of  a  Pre-Apprentice- 
ship  School,  for  which  the  following  apportionment  of 
time  to  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  was  suggested  : 

English  language  and  composition,  two  hours  a  week. 

Practical  mathematics  and  workshop  arithmetic, 
five  hours. 

Physics  and  chemistry,  and  lectures  on  workshop 
practice  and  manufactures,  five  hours. 

Freehand  sketching  of  objects  and  model  drawing, 
three  hours. 

Geometrical  and  trade  drawing,  two  and  half  hours. 

Manual  work  (chiefly  in  iron),  ten  hours. 

There  was  to  be  a  test  of  ability  before  admission  at 
the  age  of  thirteeen,  and  the  course  was  to  extend  over 
two  years.  The  Technical  School  workshop  and  a 
class-room  were  to  be  used,  and  the  system  tried  with 
twenty  scholars  as  an  experiment.  The  proposal  is  at 
present  in  abeyance,  but  has  met  with  much  favour 
from  practical  men,  though  the  proposed  title  has  met 
with  some  criticism  ;  to  the  writer  it  seems  preferable 
to  the  American  equivalent.  Industrial  School  is  a 
term  already  in  use  with  a  distinctive  meaning,  Trade 
School  is  a  rather  misleading  title,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Pre-apprenticeship  School  does  not 
exactly  fit  in  these  days  of  decaying  apprenticeship. 
After  all,  the  school,  and  not  the  name,  is  the  important 
matter. 

Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses. — This  society  at 
its  recent  meeting  found  much  to  criticise  in  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  the  registration  medley.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  clean 
the  slate  and  start  afresh  with  some  new  system  which 
would  abolish  the  distinction  between  columns  A  and  B. 
This  suggestion  found  a  good  deal  of  support,  but  it  was 
not  accepted  by  the  majority,  who  maintained  that  for 
two  separate  classes  of  schools  two  different  classes  of 
teachers  ought  to  be  provided.  A  discussion  afterwards 
arose  as  to  the  general  principles  which  underlie  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  and  two  distinct  and  opposite  views  found 
adherents — one,  that  training  as  such  was  the  main  point 
to  aim  at,  and  that  the  theoretical  and  psychological  part 
should  not  be  so  strongly  emphasised  ;  the  other,  that  the 
latter  is  paramount,  and  includes  the  former.  It  is  rather 
instructive  to  find  that  the  first  view  was  broached  bv  a 
lady  who  herself  trains  teachers,  and  has  realised  that  some 
of  the  most  competent  pupils,  who  have  a  natural  aptitude 
for  teaching,  fail  to  secure  a  diploma  because  they  are 
incapable  of  grasping  sufficiently  the  theoretical  part  of 
their  work.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  opposite  view  was 
stoutly  maintained  by  others,  and  the  debate  ended,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  draw  ;  but  our  sympathies  are  certainlyj_with 
the  practically  minded.  We  feel  sure  that  too  much  time 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  books  on  education  :  what  is 
wanted  is  not  to  be  able  to  quote  some  ancient  pedagogue's 
views  on  the  management  and  training  of  children,  but  to 
get  into  contact  with  them  ourselves  and  to  understand 
their  ways.  We  want  less  mental  detachment  and  more 
physical  proximity  in  our  dealings  with  the  young. 
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The  building  and  the  equipment  of  schools  all  over 
Ireland,  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Kildare 
Place  Society.  Their  earliest  publication,  which  was 
issued  in  1813,  was  entitled  Hints  and  Directions  for 
Building,  Fitting-up,  and  Arranging  School-rooms.  So 
soon  as  funds  became  available  they  distributed  what 
for  the  time  were  large  grants,  in  aid  of  the  erection,  and 
the  furnishing  of  schools. 

Very  valuable  was  the  help  which  W.  V.  Griffith  was 
able  to  give  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  work. 
We  have  seen*  that  he  found  his  introduction  to  the 
Society  in  the  ability  and  interest  he  showed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  Mountrath  School.  The  plans 
and  elevations  which  he  supplied,  when  seeking  help 
for  his  first  educational  venture,  still  exist.  Even  if  no 
others  remained  they  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
Griffith's  capacity  for  building,  and  superintending  the 
building  of  schools.  Happily  quite  a  number  of  his 
plans  and  coloured  sketches  survive.  They  afford  in- 
disputable evidence  as  to  Griffith's  skill,  both  as  artist 
and  architect.  They  also  bear  testimony  to  the  local 
enthusiasm  for  school  building,  and  the  generosity  which 
the  conditional  grants  of  the  Society  evoked  ;  and  further 
they  form  permanent  records  of  the  school  architecture 
of  the  period.  By  the  side  of  the  costly  and  handsome 
structures  which  are  required  to  satisfy  the  educational 
aspirations  of  the  present  day,  the  Kildare  Place  School- 
houses  would  be  characterised  as  plain  and  simple  in  the 
extreme.  But  if  we  compare  them  with  the  huts  and 
hovels  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  adequate  for  the 
educational  needs  of  the  poor,  they  will  appear  palatial 
in  their  proportions  ;  and  we  shall  probably  be  justified 
in  concluding  that,  during  their  short  tenure  of  power,  the 
Kildare  Place  Society  did  more  for  school  architecture, 
than  has  been  accomplished  in  the  whole  of  the  seventy- 
five  years  since  their  grants  were  withdrawn. 

In  the  second  of  these  papersf  allusion  has  been  made 
to  Griffith's  work  in  connection  with  what  might  fairly 
be  termed  the  school  building  fever  in  the  County 
Antrim.  There  it  was  his  exact  knowledge  of  the 
locality,  and  his  advice  as  to  the  sites  of  schools  that 
engaged  attention.  If  we  now  consult  his  remarks  in 
the  forty  applicant  districts,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing what  he  has  to  say  about  the  nature  of  the  buildings, 
we  find  that  every  case  has  been  carefully  considered. 
He  looks  into  the  amount  which  has  been  asked  ;  some- 
times he  endorses  it,  more  commonly  he  recommends  a 
reduced  amount,  occasionally  he  advises  refusal.  He 
deals  precisely  with  the  method  of  outlay,  discriminating 
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between  structural  and  equipment  expenses.  In  every 
case  he  is  anxious  that  the  grants  should  be  made  on 
terms  which  will  secure  good  work,  and  liberal  local  co- 
operation. Where  buildings  are  in  progress  he  describes 
them,  sending  the  dimensions,  and  adding  notes  as  to 
floors,  roofs,  windows,  and  the  condition  of  the  walls. 
In  particular  he  desires  to  obtain  good  superintendence. 
When  this  is  assured,  he  does  not  hesitate  about  urging 
liberal  support. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
question  of  the  tenure  of  the  schools,  to  which  these 
public  grants  were  made.  The  practice  of  the  Society 
was  to  require  the  execution  of  long  leases,  before  con- 
senting to  co-operate.  There  were,  of  course,  cases  where 
the  enforcement  of  this  condition  would  have  meant 
disfranchisement,  so  far  as  education  was  concerned. 
Griffith  instances  the  estates  of  the  Fishmongers'  and 
other  London  Companies.  There  the  tenants  had  no 
power  to  execute  leases,  nor  could  the  landlords  act, 
except  when  tenants'  leases  fell  in.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  he  is  ready  with  practical  suggestions  for  getting 
over  the  difficulty.  But,  despite  the  general  precau- 
tions taken,  there  were  always  likely  to  be  those  who 
were  careless  about  fulfilling  their  obligations.  It  was 
not  Griffith's  fault  if  any  in  his  districts  escaped.  He 
made  it  his  business  to  inquire  carefully  as  to  the  tenure 
of  all  the  schools,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing  defaul- 
ters prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee. 

A  quotation  from  the  1827  Report,  dealing  partly  with 
the  building,  and  partly  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
schools,  will  lead  naturally  to  our  next  subject,  school 
organisation,  about  which  Griffith  says  a  good  deal  which 
is  likely  to  interest  students  of  the  history  of  education. 

"  Most  of  the  schoolhouses  in  the  County  of  Down  are 
well-built,  commodious,  and  in  good  repair.  But  the 
floors  are  often  damp  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
is  an  evil  which  in  a  great  measure  precludes  comfort, 
and  should  in  all  cases  be  corrected  as  speedily  as 
possible.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  attaches  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  hope  that  good  floors 
might  be  introduced  into  schoolhouses  and  cottages,  if 
it  was  generally  known  how  they  should  be  made,  I  had 
the  annexed  receipt  printed,  circulated,  and  in  numerous 
instances  pasted  up  in  school-rooms. 

"  Directions. 

"  A  Dry  Floor  contributes  so  much  to  health  and 
comfort,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  give 
circulation  to  the  following  receipt  for  making  one  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

"  Where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  a  foundation 
of  loose  stones  (lime  codlings  answer  the  purpose  best) 
should  be  laid,  and  a  shore,  deeper  than  the  level  of  the 
Floor,  made  entirely  round  the  House. 

"  Receipt. 

"  Pound  Roach  Lime,  and  Brick — sift  them — sift  also 
a  quantity  of  Smith's  dust. 

"  To  one  shovel  full  of  lime  add  two  of  brick-dust 
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and  one  of  Smith's  dust.     Make  these  ingredients  into 
a  mortar,  and  lay  it  on  immediately. 

"  It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  a  great  saving 
of  expense  in  fitting  up  might  be  combined  with  the 
enforcement  of  a  useful  part  of  the  system. 

"  The  Committee  are  aware  that  besides  the  four  (or 
eight)  classes,  there  should  be  two  general  divisions, 
and  that  one  division  should  be  writing  at  seats,  the 
other  spelling  or  reading  at  drafts. 

"  Upon  the  conclusion  of  business,  and  while  a  chapter 
of  the  Testament  is  being  read,  all,  it  is  true,  sit  down  ; 
but  it  would  be  quite  as  convenient,  and  perhaps  more 
in  character  that  they  should  stand. 

"  Supposing  therefore,  the  school  to  consist  of  100, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  seats  to  accommodate 
more  than  fifty.  Thus,  great  room  would  be  obtained  for 
drafts,  half  the  expense  of  furniture  saved,  and  the 
teacher  forced  to  attend  to  an  arrangement  which  has 
many  advantages." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  passage  Griffith 
foreshadows,  and  in  a  measure  originates,  the  method 
which  afterwards  came  into  general  use  in  English  and 
Irish  primary  schools,  under  the  name  of  the  Bipartite 
System.  When  applied,  as  he  would  have  applied  it, 
to  small  country  schools,  the  method  has,  as  he  claims, 
many  advantages.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  show  that 
unmixed  benefits  have  been  derived  from  the  more 
modern  regulations  which  demand  simultaneous  seating 
accommodation  for  the  whole  school.  They  mark  a 
return  to  the  usage  which  Griffith  criticised,  and  their 
drawbacks  are  not  limited  to  the  costliness,  which  first 
set  Griffith  thinking. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  we  shall  next  occupy 
ourselves  with  what  Griffith  has  to  say  concerning  "  the 
system"  as  he  terms  it,  which  it  was  his  business  to 
promote  in  the  schools  of  the  Society.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  no  detailed  description  of  "  the  system  "  can 
be  looked  for  in  the  Reports.  It  would  have  been  as 
reasonable  to  describe  for  the  Committee  the  personal 
clothes  they  wore,  as  to  enlarge  upon  the  methods 
employed  in  their  own  schools.  What  we  find  are 
interesting  remarks  with  reference  to  the  reception  and 
prevalence  of  the  new  method,  with  occasional  reflec- 
tions upon  its  merits. 

In  the  opening  paper  of  this  series*  a  few  paragraphs 
were  devoted  to  Professor  Pillan's  description  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  Society's  schools.  These  must  now 
be  supplemented  by  such  further  details  as  are  necessary 
for  entering  into  Griffith's  remarks. 

The  problem  which  stared  reformers  in  the  face,  when 
they  essayed  the  task  of  educating  the  poor,  was  how  to 
teach  numbers  with  the  very  slender  resources  at  their 
disposal.  Lancaster's  one  master  for  500  pupils,  and 
one  book  for  a  whole  school,  were  the  outcome  of  this 
situation.  The  Society  did  not  endorse  Lancaster's 
economy  in  the  matter  of  books,  but  they  embraced  with 
enthusiasm    the   monitorial   system   which    formed   his 
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substitute  for  assistants,  and  they  developed  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  the  more  useful  of  the  "  movements  " 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  Lancasterian  schools. 
By  these  means  they  sought  to  secure  the  simultaneous 
employment  of  all  pupils,  and  the  introduction  of  habits 
of  obedience  and  order — two  features  which  are  essential 
in  all  successful  school  management. 

There  was  need  for  these  exertions.  Before  the 
Society  went  to  work  the  condition  of  the  common 
schools  was  deplorable  in  every  way  ;  of  organisation 
they  had  none.  The  pupils  read  out  of  what  books  they 
pleased.  The  teachers  dealt  with  the  pupils  one  by  one 
as  best  they  could.  Those  not  being  taught  were  left 
to  their  own  devices  for  the  occupation  of  their  time. 

It  might  be  thought  at  first  sight  that  any  system 
which  offered  order  in  place  of  chaos,  would  be  certain 
of  an  immediate  welcome.  To  think  so  would  argue  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Everything 
which  suggests  the  alteration  of  stereotyped  habits  is 
destined  to  meet  with  opposition,  no  matter  what  its 
merits  may  be.  The  new  system  of  the  Kildare  Place 
Society  proved  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Allusions 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  abound.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  one  of  Griffith's  districts  which  brings  before  us,  in 
a  vivid  way,  the  scenes  which  had  to  be  faced. 

Tullyquilly,  March  15,  1821. 

"  SjR) — I  sit  down  in  great  vexation  to  communicate 
through  your  means  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
that  a  Mutiny  has  taken  place  in  the  school  against  the 
new  plan  of  teaching.  There  has  been  great  grumbling 
against  it  from  the  beginning.  Ignorant  people  could 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  discipline,  and  pro- 
nounced it  all  folly.  Few  of  them  had  patience  to  try 
how  it  would  succeed.  Every  week  some  were  taken 
away,  and  others  filled  their  seats,  so  that  I  do  not  think 
more  than  twelve  original  scholars  remain.  The  outcry 
against  it  became  quite  general ;  suspicions  of  every 
kind  seized  the  minds.  At  Chapel  on  Sunday  last  the 
master  was  accused  of  a  design  to  make  Protestants  of 
their  children.  They  tormented  him  in  every  way 
possible ;  '  So,  Sir,  it  is  a  marching  school  you  keep ; 
&c.  &c.'  Poor  fellow  he  has  had  a  great  deal  to  bear 
from  them.  But  I  do  not  accuse  one  sect  more  than 
another  ;  those  of  my  own  stiff  unbending  persuasion 
(Presbyterian)  proved  the  most  sturdy  in  the  end.  .  .  . 

"  Unfortunately  I  heard  but  little  of  all  this  till  the 
matter  was  too  far  gone  for  me  to  remedy.  I  heard  of 
discontent,  particularly  about  the  Catechism.  But  I 
always  hoped,  as  the  school  advanced,  and  people  became 
accustomed  to  it,  that  it  would  succeed  well.  However, 
last  week  the  children  refused  being  monitors,  and  said 
they  had  orders  from  their  parents  not.  I  reasoned  and 
flattered,  and  the  answer  still  was,  '  I  will  this  time,  but 
it  shall  be  the  last.'  In  this  manner  the  week  was  got 
over,  but  on  Monday  last  when  I  visited  the  school  I 
found  the  number  reduced  to  thirty-eight,  and  many  of 
the  boys  who  could  have  acted  as  monitors,  gone.  I 
had  taken  a  book  and  was  going  to  hear  a  class  read  as 
was  my  custom,  when  the  master  told  me  they  had  all 
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resolutely  refused  acting.     On  looking  up  I  saw  such 
sturdy  resolution  in  their  faces,  that  I  whispered  to  him 
to  do  as  well  as  he  could  that  day,  and  that  I  would 
try  to  devise  some  means  to  settle  the  matter.     Next 
day  I  went  accompanied  by  a  lady,  and  two  gentlemen, 
who  used  every  art  of  persuasion  to  bring  them  round. 
At  length  two  boys  who  had  more  good  sense  and  good 
nature  than  the  others  offered  their  services.     This  we 
thought  a  good  omen,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  offered 
three  tenpennies  to  the  three  boys  who  should  act  best 
as  monitors  during  the  next  month.     Then  the  children 
all  cried  out  that  they  would  be  monitors,  so  we  left  the 
house  hoping  all  would  go  on  well.     I  should  have  men- 
tioned that  a  boy  named  Mitchell  seemed  to  be  looked  up 
to  by  the  rest  as  a  leader.     The  lady  who  was  with  me 
proposed  that  he  should  be  expelled  ;   but  this  I  thought 
a  harsh  measure,  and  of  no  use  while  the  parents  resisted ; 
besides  I  admired  the  boy.     Yesterday  I  went  again  to 
the  school,  and  with  me  my  female  friend,  we  found  all  in 
disorder.     The  two  boys  were  doing  as  well  as  they  were 
able  as  monitors,  but  neither  of  them  could  read  well 
enough  to  be  of  use.     The  master  said  all  was  at  a  stand, 
he  could  not  go  on,  and  either  he  or  they  must  give  up. 
Such  as  were  fit  to  understand  said  their  parents  desired 
them  neither  to  act  as,  nor  be  taught  by  monitors.     In 
this  perplexity  my  friend  and  I  walked  to  the  door, 
to  consult  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  as  she  went 
she   said    I    would    advise    to    expel    the    ringleaders. 
'  Well ! '   said  Mitchell,   '  let  every  one  stand  up  who 
refuses    to    be    monitors.'     The    poor    master    whose 
patience  was  by  this  time  worn  out,  said, '  Do  !  and  leave 
the  house,  and  let  us  have  done  with  it '     I  was  standing 
outside  the  door,  and,  quite  alarmed,  turned  in,  shut 
it,  and  ordered  them  to  take  their  seats.     All  obeyed 
save  Mitchell,  who  rushed  past  me  at  the  head  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  declaring  they  were  all  cowards  who  would 
suffer  themselves  to  be  coaxed  back. 

"Just  at  this  juncture  the  Catholic  clergyman  arrived 
to  visit  the  school.  He  did  what  he  could  to  advise 
them  to  return.  Those  of  his  own  flock  obeyed,  but  the 
others  ran  off,  without  allowing  him  to  speak  to  them. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  desired  John 
Maguire  to  keep  the  school  open,  teaching  on  the  old 
plan.  "I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect, 

"  Francis  Barber." 


Correspondence 


To  the  Editor  of  School. 
Dear  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  find  space  for  the  following 
suggestion.  Esperanto  has  now  become  a  fact  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  possibly  many  teachers  would  like  to 
know  more  of  its  principles.  A  demonstration  class  for 
secondary  teachers  will  shortly  be  formed  at  the  office  of 
the  British  Esperanto  Association,  13  Arundel  Street, 
Strand.  There  will  be  no  fees,  of  course,  and  the  time  and 
day  will  depend  upon  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  write  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  I  earnestly  hope  that  many 
teachers  will  take  this  opportunity  of  examining  the  claims 
of  Esperanto  at  first  hand. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  A.  Lawrence. 


Reviews 

I.   Quis  docebit  ipsos  Doctores  ? 

The  distrust  that  has  often  been  inspired  in  the  minds 
of  working  schoolmasters  towards  any  system  of  train- 
ing has  been  largely  the  distrust  of  the  amateur  and 
the  theorist  on  the  part  of  the  practical  man.  Had 
schools  of  training  been  started  by  some  successful 
headmaster  of  the  younger  generation,  one  may  safely 
say  that  more  secondary  schoolmasters  would  have 
been  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  discipline 
than  have  actually  come  forward.  What  did  happen, 
as  we  all  know,  was  that  schools  were  founded  by  men 
who,  whatever  their  experience  or  attainments,  were 
certainly  not  mature  and  experienced  schoolmasters : 
all  such  being,  of  course,  occupied  in  their  own 
schools.  And  in  this  country  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  teaching  profession  must  have  suffered  consider- 
ably from  the  fact  that  most  of  our  successful  school- 
masters have  in  the  past  been  quite  content  to  manage 
their  several  schools  successfully  without  either  becom- 
ing professors  of  pedagogy  or  masters  of  method,  without 
even  setting  down  for  the  benefit  of  others  the  results 
of  their  experience. 

The  unpretentious  little  book  *  which  we  are  considering 
is  just  the  kind  of  thing  which  any  person  who  intends 
to  become  a  teacher  of  youth,  in  whatever  grade  of 
school,  would  do  well  to  read.  It  consists  of  a  short 
but  most  valuable  series  of  hints  and  reflections  upon 
form-management  by  a  schoolmaster  of  experience. 
The  very  brief  psychological  sketch  contained  in  chaps, 
i.  to  iii.,  and  the  short  yet  business-like  "  shelf  of 
books  "  on  the  subject,  which  does  duty  for  a  biblio- 
graphy at  the  end  of  the  volume,  tend  to  show  that 
the  author,  without  being  a  faddist  with  Herbartian 
methods  on  the  brain,  is  yet  no  mere  empirical  prac- 
titioner in  education.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  heresy  in 
these  days  of  compulsory  registration  to  say  so,  but  one 
is  tempted  to  remark  that,  save  for  a  little  necessary 
practice  in  the  actual  handling  of  boys  with  sympathy, 
the  graduate  of  ordinary  capacity  who  would  "  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest "  the  shrewd  and 
practical  observations  contained  in  this  volume,  and 
who  would  determine  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  history 
of  education  and  to  read  a  few  text-books  on  psychology, 
might  do  very  well  without  undergoing  any  actual 
system  of  training.  For  people  are  a  little  apt  to  forget 
that  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  schools  which  profess 
to  train  secondary  teachers  means  little  more  than  that 
the  given  person  has  read  such  and  such  educational 
treatises  and  has  heard  lectures  and  discussions  on  this, 
that,  and  the  other  problem :  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
person  in  question  is  a  hall-marked  teacher,  or,  indeed, 
that  he  can  teach  at  all.  And  so  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  in  any  training  scheme  that  cannot  be  equally 
well  picked  up  from  wisely-chosen  books  by  any  one  who 
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is  at  all,  cut  out  for  a  teacher  of  others :  if  he  is  not, 
no  amount  of  training  will  justify  him  in  his  choice 
of  a  profession. 

This  book  does  not  lend  itself  to  extracts,  though  we 
can  hardly  refrain  from  quoting  one  remark,  which 
none  but  the  born  schoolmaster  would  have  penned  : 
"  By  practice  you  will  acquire  a  kind  of  extra  sense 
which  will  tell  you  at  once  if  any  boy  in  any  part  of  the 
room  is  not  attending  ;  you  will  feel  a  sort  of  physical 
discomfort  which  will  prevent  you  from  going  on  with 
the  lesson  until  the  offender  has  been  called  to  order." 

The  vexed  question  of  school  punishments,  again, 
is  dealt  with  at  some  length,  as  it  should  be  in  any 
practical  treatise  on  management ;  and  here,  especially, 
as  the  writer  insists  on  its  remedial  Te'Aoc,  one  can 
detect  the  strong  ethical  spirit  which  runs  through  the 
book ;  a  spirit  which,  underlying  as  it  does  practically 
all  the  utterances  and  manifestoes  of  Professor  Sadler 
and  Mr.  Morant,  would  seem  to  augur  well  for  the 
future  of  our  education. 

The  value  of  these  mature  hints  by  a  headmaster,  who 
has  himself — what  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task — won 
great  opinions  from  several  assistant  masters  whom 
he  has  wisely  assisted,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
Such  a  book  is,  perhaps,  of  more  practical  utility  than 
any  number  of  lectures  by  the  mere  professor  of  the 
theory  of  education.  A.  J.  S. 

II.   Practical  Mathematics 

The  number  of  books  bearing  the  title  "  Practical 
Mathematics  "  published  during  recent  years  and  which 
do  not  appear  to  justify  that  title  nor  appeal  to  the 
students  for  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  written, 
naturally  causes  some  trepidation  in  scrutinising  yet 
another  one.  A  pleasant  surprise  is  in  store  for  the 
reader  by  a  first  perusal  of  this  little  book*  of  the  "  Learn 
by  doing  type."  Messrs.  Consterdine  and  Barnes  have 
quite  departed  from  the  beaten  track  and  presented 
Elementary  Mathematics  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once 
both  original  and  unique,  and  as  fascinating  as  it  is 
practical,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
efforts. 

The  book  is  said  to  be  written  for  students  in  Evening 
Continuation  Classes,  Technical  Schools,  and  Trades 
Schools,  and  the  eminently  practical  method  employed 
by  the  use  of  common  objects  and  everyday  examples, 
the  logical  sequence  in  which  one  stage  follows  another 
and  the  manner  in  which  measurement,  drawing, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra  are  correlated  and 
fused  together,  make  it  specially  valuable  for  that 
purpose,  whilst  with  the  help  of  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
the  process  is  calculated  to  create  a  real  live  interest  in 
the  subjects. 

The  volume  is  essentially  written  for  the  student  who 
is  first  led  through  a  course  in  Measurement  and  the 
use  of  decimals,  where  the  first  principles  of  algebraic 
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rules  are  in  a  subtle  manner  introduced  ;  following  this, 
vulgar  fractions,  surfaces,  angles,  areas  of  rectangles 
are  treated  in  a  practical  way  whilst  incidentally  arith- 
metical and  algebraic  rules  are  discovered,  each  step 
forward  being  dependent  on  some  previous  work.  The 
Unitary  method,  simple  equations,  ratio,  and  proportion 
and  the  use  of  graphs  are  dovetailed  in  a  charming 
manner  whilst  the  21  pages  devoted  to  logarithms  and 
indices  form  a  special  feature  of  the  book.  The  chapters 
on  Scale  Drawing,  Geometrical  Drawing,  the  projection 
of  solids  in  section  and  elevation,  and  the  use  of  working 
diagrams  are  particularly  valuable  in  such  a  volume 
fused  as  they  are  together,  and  not,  as  is  so  common  a 
practice  divorced  from  the  mathematics  class-room. 

Practical  Geometry,  the  first  Principles  of  Trigono- 
metry, the  Measurement  of  Time,  Velocity,  Volume, 
Weight  and  Relative  Densities  are  each  briefly  dealt 
with  in  such  a  way  that  the  interest  of  the  student  is 
kept  alive  and  a  solid  foundation  is  laid  for  a  further 
study  of  these  subjects. 

Each  chapter  contains  copious  exercises,  many  being 
original  and  very  practical,  the  solutions  are  given  in  an 
appendix  which  seems  particularly  free  from  errors, 
additional  appendices  contain  logarithmatic  tables  and 
trigonometrical  ratios  greatly  adding  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  book. 

In  the  opening  section  it  would  have  perhaps  been 
more  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  book  for  the  student 
to  use  a  metre  rule  and  so  have  been  led  to  realise  the 
derivation  of  the  subdivisions  at  once,  writing  them  as 
parts  of  a  metre,  rather  than  "  Ten  millimetres  make 
one  centimetre,"  &c,  this,  however,  is  a  small  matter 
and  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  high  value  of  the  book, 
as  a  whole,  which  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  teachers 
in  Evening  Continuation  Schools  and  especially  where 
they  are  organised  in  close  connection  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Technical  School.  W.  F. 

III.    History  in  Original  Documents 

In  this  volume  *  Dr.  Reich  has  collected  copies  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  original  historical  documents 
of  the  greatest  importance,  from  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
down  to  1871.  Those  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  are  given  only  in  the  original,  but  those  in 
German  and  Dutch  are  also  translated.  To  each  docu- 
ment is  prefixed  a  brief  account  of  the  circumstances 
leading  to  its  composition  ;  and  references  are  also 
given  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  to  the 
chief  authorities  concerning  it.  This  excellent  work 
deserves  to  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference  by  teachers 
of  history,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit,  but  in  order  to 
bring  home  to  their  pupils  the  actuality  of  their  subject. 
In  reading  these  documents  they  will  be  able  to  feel 
themselves  present  in  spirit  at  history  in  the  making. 
Here  are  the  edicts  and  decretals  of  the  Church  on  which 

*  Select  Documents  illustrating  Mediaval  and  Modern  History. 
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the  present  organisations  of  Christianity  have  been 
built  up,  and  one  sees  the  difficulties  of  the  centuries 
being  hammered  out ;  one  can  trace  the  growth  of  con- 
stitutional rights  through  the  middle  ages  and  the  settle- 
ment of  national  boundaries  ;  besides  the  better-known 
great  ordinances  of  English  history,  we  have  a  fine  col- 
lection of  corresponding  French  documents,  not  merely 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  its  Revocation,  but  many  from 
the  stormy  and  maieutic  times  of  the  Revolution  ;  we 
read  the  original  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and  hear  the  thunder- 
ous eloquence  of  Mirabeau  and  of  Danton  with  his 
"  il  nous  faut  de  l'audace,  encore  de  l'audace,  toujours 
de  l'audace,  et  la  France  est  sauvee."  But  if  we  begin 
to  quote,  we  shall  never  have  done.  There  are  docu- 
ments from  every  country  in  Europe,  and  among  others 
from  America  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 
There  is  finally  a  complete  index  and  glossary  of  seventy 
pages.  J.T. 


Minor  Notices 

The  Schoolmasters  Y 'ear-Book  and  Directory.  1906.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein.  6s.  net.) 
This  is  the  fourth  issue  of  this  excellent  manual,  which  has 
certainly  come  to  stay.  Beside  the  regular  lists  of  schools 
and  secondary  masters,  there  is  a  mine  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects  connected  with  education.  The  Review 
of  the  Year  which  begins  the  volume  is  a  luminous  record 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  educational  barometer  :  the 
editor  is  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  not  afraid  of 
expressing  his  opinion,  and  we  can  commend  his  conclusions 
to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  school  prob- 
lems. An  interesting  addition  on  this  occasion  is  a  list  of 
educational  articles  from  English  and  American  journals 
which  have  been  published  during  the  year.  We  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  book  :  it  is  a  veritable  schoolmaster's 
"  Crockford  "  and  more,  and  it  ought  to  find  a  place  on 
every  schoolmaster's  shelves,  or  at  least  in  every  common 
room  library. 

/  ivy,  Book  xxvi.  By  R.  M.  Henry,  M.A.  Introduction 
xxviii  +  Text  64  +  Notes  and  Appendices  113. 
(Arnold.  2s.  6d.) 
This  edition  was  undertaken  primarily  for  the  use  of 
students  of  the  Royal  University,  but  is  well  deserving  of  a 
wider  circle  of  readers.  The  work  has  been  carefully  done, 
the  latest  and  best  authorities  have  been  consulted,  and 
the  whole  has  had  the  advantage  of  Prof.  Dougan's  revision. 
In  the  introduction  the  Higher  Criticism  has  been  applied 
to  this  book  and  Livy's  authorities  given  for  the  various 
sections.  There  is  no  critical  apparatus,  but  two  appendices 
treat  of  Hannibal's  route  from  Capua  to  Rome,  and  the 
topography  of  New  Carthage.  One  or  two  points  in  the 
notes  call  for  reconsideration  :  indefensus  (V.  7)  cannot 
strictly  be  called  a  participle  ;  resistebat  and  arcebat  (VI.  14) 
seem  rather  descriptive  imperfects  like  pugnabatur  in  the 
preceding  clause  than  conative  ;  in  XV  6,  a  note  might 
have  been  given  on  the  use  of  the  present  participle  demittens 
■  a  perfect  ;  miserunt  (XXXIV.,)  appears  to  be  a  mistake 
for  iusserunt,  annona  (XL.  16)  means  "  price  of  corn  "  ; 
the  conditional  sentence  scripserim  si  .  .  seauar  (Xi.IX.   ;) 


refers  not  to  present,  but  to  future  time,  "if  I  were  to 
follow  ...  I  should  assuredly  write."  The  translations 
are  the  weakest  part  of  the  notes,  e.g.,  in  I.  3,  the  pronoun 
their  has  nothing  to  refer  to  ;  in  III.  8,  quoad  means  "  as 
long  as  "  not  "  according  as  "  ;  in  IX.  6,  tumulttwsius  is  an 
adverb  ;  fuerit  (XIII.  18)  is  fut.  perf.  ;  and  in  XXII.  14. 
posse  is  overlooked.  But  these  are  small  blemishes  in  a 
sound  piece  of  work. 

Ovid:   Elegiac   Selections.     (Blackwood's    Classical   Texts.) 
By  R.  B.  Burnaby,  M.A.     xviii  x   136  pp.      is.  6d. 

This  little  book  of  Selections  contains  no  very  novel 
features.  Blackwoods  may  always  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  a  volume  with  clear  print  and  good  paper,  and  this 
book  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  editor  might  have  dispensed  with  most  of  the  illus- 
trations, which,  with  two  exceptions  (the  "  Demeter  of 
Cnidos,"  and  the  reproduction  of  Titian's  "  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  "),  are  poor.  It  should  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  Appendices  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  useful  and 
interesting.  The  Notes  in  explanation  of  the  illustrations 
— if  the  ordinary  Fifth  Form  boy,  for  whom,  presumably, 
this  selection  is  intended,  can  be  persuaded  to  turn  to  them 
— go  a  long  way  towards  compensating  for  the  meagreness 
of  the  illustrations  themselves.  Further,  there  is  a  sound 
little  digest  of  Ovid's  usage  of  the  subjunctive,  and  a 
careful  page  or  two  of  statistics  about  the  types  of  the 
Ovidian  Hexameter  and  its  caesura.  Since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  S.  E.  Winbolt's  book  on  the  Virgilian  Hexameter, 
this  kind  of  painstaking  and  analytic  treatment  of  verse- 
types  seems  to  have  become  popular.  Now,  useful  though 
such  laborious  compilations  are  to  the  schoolmaster,  it  is 
possible  that  they  are  too  elaborate  for  the  schoolboy. 
Even  if  he  writes  Latin  verses  himself,  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
interested  greatly  in  such  minute  dissection  of  the  verse- 
structure,  nor  to  become  more  proficient  in  the  art  by  such 
a  study. 

Thucydides  :    Book   I.     Edited  by  E.   C.   Marchant,   M.A. 
li  x   281  pp.     (Macmillan  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

The  general  features  of  Macmillan's  "  Red  Series  "  of 
School  Texts  with  Notes  are  too  well  known  and  too  well 
appreciated  by  schoolmasters  to  need  any  word  of  commen- 
dation from  us.  Mr.  Marchant's  Thucydides  strikes  one  as 
an  almost  ideal  school  book,  by  an  almost  ideal  school 
editor.  Not  only  is  he  one  of  the  first  of  English  authorities 
on  the  text  of  the  author,  but,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  he 
is  a  schoolmaster  who  has  actually  read  Thucydides  with  a 
senior  form  ;  and  this  combination  is  less  frequently  met 
with  in  this  country  than  one  could  wish.  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Merchant's  capacity  in  both  these  respects  meets  us 
on  almost  every  page  in  this  admirable  edition.  The  Intro- 
duction, dealing  with  Thucydides'  life,  his  mind  and  style, 
his  speeches,  and  the  manuscripts  and  text,  are  models  of 
compression  and  lucidity  ;  while  the  Notes  themselves  are 
simple,  pithy,  and  suggestive  rather  than  ostentatiously 
learned.  Indeed,  so  fully  and  so  convincingly  are  all  the 
difficulties  of  interpretation  grappled  with  that  one  is 
tempted  to  wonder  whether  too  much  is  not  done  for  the 
schoolboy  in  these  days  of  excellent  annotation.  Even 
supposing,  as  may  well  be  the  case,  that  we  attain  to  greater 
erudition,  there  is  apt  to  be  less  resource  and  virility  in 
the  modern  boy  than  in  those  who  were  brought  up  upon 
a  plain  "  <  »xford  text," 
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Aristophanes,  Acharnians.  By  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.  xvi  + 
144  (Cambridge  University  Press.  3s.) 
Teachers  and  students  of  Aristophanes  will  welcome  this 
excellent  little  edition.  The  notes  are  a  model  of  restraint  and 
suggestiveness.  Grammatical  points  and  niceties  of  style, 
historical,  social  and  religious  allusions  are  handled  clearly, 
exactly  and  with  severe  economy  of  language.  Nothing 
is  omitted  and  everything  is  to  the  point  for  school 
purposes.  The  Introduction  is  in  two  parts,  of  which 
the  second — on  the  MSS.  and  scholia  of  Aristophanes — is 
by  Dr.  Sandys.  There  are  a  few  misprints  :  in  the  text 
1.  71  etruio/xrji-  for  eVa>£o/iij>',  1.  574  iv  for  eic,  1.  898 
lavya  for  loivya  ;  and  in  the  notes  1.  23  Kara  for  kara,  1. 
230  avrf^inaya  for  dfrepTrayw,  1.  1 173,  840  for  849.  In 
l/a^ifxaKocnnydpyajta  (1.  3) — anotno  —  not  merely — Komo — is 
borrowed  from  the  "  hundreds  "  ;  instances  of  eiri  with 
the  dative  of  a  person  meaning  "after"  (1.  13)  occur  in 
Xen  Cyr.  II.  3,  7,  VI.  3,  25  and  27  ;  the  position  of  ttoWo  at 
the  beginning  of  the  line  (1.  314)  seems  against  Paley's  view  ; 
eiriieip  (1.  1 1 56)  is  said  to  be  used  especially  of  beholding 
disaster,  but  instances  of  the  opposite,  i.e.,  of  looking  for- 
ward to  happiness  occur  in  Thuc.  VI.  69,  VII.  61,  and  Eur. 
Med.  1025.  In  1.  625  Mr.  Graves  objects  to  Aapdx<?  3e 
(K7)pvT-u>)  firj  (7T(i)Xfu),  but  the  infinitive  to  be  supplied  is  not 
merely  ttuiXc'u'  but  7rwXciK  dyopdZ,uv  "to  sell  and  buy  "  i.e., 
"  to  trade,"  "  every  one  but  Lamachus  may  come  and  trade 
with  me." 

Valerius  Catullus.     B.C.  87.     Selected  Poems  rendered  into 

English   Rhymed   Verse.     By   L.   R.   Levett.     (Heffer 

&     Sons,     Cambridge.     London  :     Simpkin,     Marshall 

and  Co.)     72  pp. 

Apparently  the  outcome  of  an  undergraduate's  love  for 

the  poet,  and,  as  such,  to  be  treated  with  respect.     The 

verses   are  uneven  :    in   his   choice   of   metres   Mr.   Levett 

seems  sometimes  peculiarly  happy  ;   as,  for  instance,  in  his 

rendering  of  "  Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia  "  : 

"  Come  live  with  me  and  love  me. 
My  Lesbia,  haste  to  prove  me  ! 

A  farthing  down 

For  the  Graybeard's  frown  ! 
It  ne'er  from  thee  shall  move  me." 

At  times,  again,  he  seems  equally  unfortunate  :  witness 
this  sort  of  thing  : 

"  Tell  us,  dear  friend,  then,  where  are  we  to  look  for  you  ; 
Is  some  fair  lily-white  maiden  your  flame  ? 
Summon  your  courage  and  out  in  the  daylight  ; 
Tell  us,  dear  sir,  there's  no  need  for  false  shame." 

These  last  two  lines  are  no  unfair  sample  of  the  translator's 
frequent  lapses  in  metre,  as  well  as  in  rhythm  ;  the  former 
reminding  one  painfully  of  comic-opera  doggerel,  and  the 
last  line  being  a  masterpiece  of  cacophony.  The  epigram 
on  the  Roman  cockney,  Arrius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  neatly 
turned  : 

"  When  Arrius  would  '  appropriate  '  say, 
'  Happropriate  '  always  was  his  way  : 
When  foes  insidious  he'd  abuse, 
'  Hinsidious  '  was  the  word  he'd  use  : 
And  doubtless  thought  the  aspiration 
Improved  the  words'  pronunciation." 

On  the  whole,  a  pleasant  and  harmless  little  volume, 
which,  no  doubt,  gave  the  translator  much  enjoyment. 


The    Story    of    the    Nations — Greece.     E.    S.    Shuckburgh. 
(Fisher  Unwin.     55.)  • 

This  latest  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series, 
as  the  name  of  the  author  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
book  is  not  so  much  a  record  of  military  operations  (which, 
as  a  rule,  are  inclined  to  overweight  a  school  history)  as  an 
account  of  the  development  of  the  race  on  its  political  and 
intellectual  side  ;  while  the  many  excellent  illustrations 
would  serve,  even  without  the  author's  appreciation  of  the 
artistic  faculty  of  the  Greeks,  to  implant  this  fact  firmly  in 
the  pupil's  mind.  The  history  is  carried  down  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  will  be  continued  to  more  modern  times  in 
another  volume.  At  the  end  of  the  book  will  be  found  a 
chapter  on  the  intellectual  life  of  Greece  in  which  the 
student  will  find  a  store  of  useful  information  conveniently 
summarised. 

Stories  from  the  History  of  Rome.  Mrs.  Beesley.  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  is.  6d.) 
Children  whose  appetite  for  fairy  tales  has  begun  to  pall 
are  here  introduced  to  rather  more  serious  mental  pabulum 
in  a  digestible  form.  The  authoress  has  experimented  with 
the  stories  on  her  own  children,  and  where  experience  has 
suggested  that  explanation  was  necessary  the  tale  has  been 
re-written  so  as  to  embody  it.  The  result  is  satisfactory 
on  the  whole,  but  some  of  the  colloquialisms  in  the  conver- 
sation of  these  ancient  Roman  heroes  jar  on  our  nerves  at 
times.  The  book  will  do  very  well  if  it  is  read  aloud  with 
somebody  to  explain  things  as  he  goes  along  ;  but  if  the 
ordinary  child  can  read  it  unaided  he  might  safely  be  pro- 
moted to  a  more  robust  treatment  of  the  subject.  As 
history  we  think  it  misses  the  mark  :  but  as  a  story  book 
with  a  good  moral  tendency  it  may  have  its  uses. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  By  R.  Ferguson 
Savage.  (W.  and  A.  K.  Johnson.  5s.  net.) 
This  is  an  excellent  collection  of  thirty-six  maps,  clearly 
printed,  and  not  too  crowded.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
maps  contain  only  what  is  essential,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
masses  of  names  usually  inserted  ;  and  an  examination  of 
the  plates  will  convince  any  teacher  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  claim.  Amongst  other  notable  features,  we  may 
mention  that  several  maps  are  included  to  show  the  vegetable 
products  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  while  minerals, 
trade  routes,  isothems  and  isobars,  are  all  clearly  marked 
out.  The  book  may  be  confidently  recommended  for 
class  use. 

Macmillan's  New  Globe  Readers.  Infants'  I.  6</.,  II. 
Sd.  Book  I.  iod.,  II.  is.,  IV.  is.  4f/.,  V.  is.  6d. 
We  have  here  a  series  of  books  which  seems  to  contain  all 
the  essentials  of  encouragement  to  a  study  of  literature. 
It  is  very  well  graduated,  beginning  with  words  of  one 
syllable  and  childish  pictures,  and  going  on  to  something 
more  robust  for  older  pupils.  The  illustrations  are  of 
varying  merit,  from  an  up-to-date  photograph  of  a  sub- 
marine to  a  hideously  grotesque  sketch  of  Bishop  Hatto  ; 
but  the  letterpress  is  of  a  steady  and  sound  kind.  The 
only  pity  is  that  an  intelligent  pupil  must  always  be  needing 
new  readers,  as  he  can  read  through  any  of  these  in  an  hour 
or  so  ;  from  the  publisher's  point  of  view  this  is  good 
business,  but  we  suspect  that  when  a  boy  gets  a  taste  for 
literature  he  will  go  to  a  public  library  rather  than  grind 
through  a  series  of  readers.  School  authorities  will  find 
them  useful,  and  they  are  very  cheap. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
February  27,  1906. 

The  Departmental  Committee  Report  on  the  need 
for  improving  and  developing  technological  instruc- 
tion in  this  country  has  been  published,  and  includes 
much  useful  information  as  to  the  methods  of  other 
countries  in  promoting  those  studies  which  lead  to 
success  in  the  world's  markets.  The  ordinary  Briton 
has  been  so  often  reminded  about  his  backwardness 
in  this  respect  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly 
impressed  by  the  weight  of  evidence  adduced  :  he 
is  probably  only  too  ready  to  take  it  for  granted, 
and  to  ask  what  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  it.  Well, 
so  far  as  we  can  see  from  this  report,  the  necessity 
of  some  such  institution  being  founded  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  and  the  only  doubt  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  carried  out.     There  seems  to  be  a 


strong  feeling  in  favour  of  grafting  the  scheme  on 
to  the  University  of  London,  as  one  of  its  depart- 
ments ;  and  although  much  may  be  said  for  this 
view,  inasmuch  as  the  machinery  of  organisation  is 
ready  to  hand,  we  would  sooner  have  a  little  delay 
than  take  a  step  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  recall. 

Perhaps  from  a  national  point  of  view  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  the  proposed  college  had  an 
entirely  separate  existence.  It  would  seem  to  be 
intended  to  occupy  an  imperial  position,  so  as  to 
attract  students  from  every  part  of  the  King's 
dominions  ;  and  if  so,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
it  detached  from  the  possible  rivalry  of  Universities 
elsewhere.  We  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  shores 
to  find  teaching  bodies  which  would  view  with 
regret  the  appropriation  by  London  University  of 
the  highest  training  in  technological  science. 

Let  us  not  imagine  that  we  are  going  to  usher  in 
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the  millennium  by  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school.  The  ordinary  student,  we  may  take  it,  will 
remain  much  as  he  always  has  been  ;  but  the 
reproach  will  be  at  last  removed  that  our  best  men 
must  go  abroad  for  their  higher  education,  or  be 
content  to  take  subordinate  places  in  our  largest 
manufactories.  Whether  it  will  greatly  affect  the 
position  of  our  home-grown  scientists  it  is  impossible 
to  say  at  present.  The  prophet  is  still  without 
honour  in  his  own  country,  and  may  remain  so  ; 
but  at  least  our  trades  will  be  given  the  chance  of 
holding  their  own,  through  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  new  scientific  processes,  aided  by  the  in- 
telligent encouragement  of  research  amongst  the 
ablest  of  our  workers. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  criticise  the  mental 
equipment  of  the  youthful  engineer,  but  nothing 
that  we  have  said  is  half  so  crushing  as  the  indict- 
ment brought  against  him  lately  by  the  President 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers.  "  No  interest  in  mathe- 
matics," "  bad  spelling,"  "  execrable  handwriting," 
are  items  in  the  denunciation,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  it  is  largely  true.  The  fault  lies,  to  our  mind, 
in  the  fact  that  engineering  is  regarded  by  some  as 
a  genteel  occupation  which  those  who  object  to 
hard  work  may  choose.  Generally  speaking,  we 
should  say  that  some  of  the  very  poorest  material 
from  the  public  schools  decides  upon  this  walk  of 
life  ;  and  the  blame  of  it  rests  largely  on  the  em- 
ployers who  demand  large  premiums  for  taking 
pupils.  There  is  no  test  of  brains,  to  speak  of,  in 
the  selection  of  a  candidate  :  all  that  is  required  is 
a  wealthy  parent  who  will  pay.  The  sooner  there 
is  a  stiff  preliminary  qualification  for  admission  to 
these  studies  the  better  it  will  be  for  engineering, 
and  the  less  will  a  schoolmaster's  time  be  wasted 
by  idlers  who  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  work. 

We  notice  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  re- 
establish an  ad  hoc  education  authority  for  London. 
There  are  things  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  a  general  council  to  delegate  their  educational 
business  to  the  experts  amongst  their  number, 
which  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  is  now  sug- 
gested. It  would  be  intolerable,  for  instance,  if  those 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  studying  schools  and 
their  management  were  set  at  naught  by  other 
members  of  a  council  whose  interests  lay  in  anything 
but  education ;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  by  any  means. 
It  is  quite  right  that  some  central  body,  such  as  the 
County  Council,  should  control  all  financial  schemes, 


but  the  old  proverb  about  the  cobbler  sticking  to 
his  last  has  more  cogency  in  matters  of  education 
than  in  most  others.  We  have  seen,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  quite  enough  of  amateur  tinkering 
with  the  subject  to  make  us  long  for  common  sense 
and  practical  men  again. 

Now  that  it  is  officially  stated  that  the  education 
bill  will  be  the  bill  of  the  session,  all  sorts  of  surmises 
as  to  its  provisions  are  rife.  No  doubt  before  this 
is  in  our  readers'  hands  its  main  principles  will  be 
known  ;  in  the  meantime  we  cannot  but  applaud 
the  obiter  dictum  of  the  new  Minister  of  Education, 
to  the  effect  that  the  child  is  the  chief  factor  in  the 
problem.  In  our  search  for  new  methods,  ideal 
curricula,  and  a  modus  vivendi  in  religious  matters, 
the  real  interest  of  the  children  may  easily  be  over- 
looked, or,  at  any  rate,  pushed  into  the  background  ; 
so  the  warning  is  not  unnecessary. 

In  a  letter  in  the  Saturday  Review  on  the  subject  of 
Reform  in  Secondary  Education  a  writer  lays  down 
a  charter  of  liberties  which  he  wants  the  new  Govern- 
ment to  inaugurate,  and  an  instructive  comment 
upon  the  proposal  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  though 
the  editor  expresses  his  disapproval  of  the  final  article 
he  apparently  accepts  the  others  by  implication. 
They  are  these  :  (i)  Every  member  of  the  staff  of  a 
rate-aided  school  should  be  registered  in  Column  B  ; 
(2)  the  adoption  of  a  leaving  certificate  which  shall 
excuse  boys  the  preliminary  examinations  into  all 
Universities  and  all  professions  ;  (3)  a  thorough 
equipment  in  all  subjects  {not  merely  in  science)  ; 
and  (4)  the  gradual  exclusion  of  "  parson  "  school- 
masters. Each  of  these  items  is  supported  by  argu- 
ments of  which  not  even  the  radical  reformer  of 
our  schools  who  edits  the  educational  column  in  the 
Morning  Post  need  be  ashamed.  Truly  we  are 
moving  ahead  !  Ten  years  ago  a  letter  such  as  this 
would  have  been  treated  as  a  lamentable  instance  of 
Use  majeste  :  now  they  appear  in  nearly  every  paper, 
whatever  its  politics. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  University  and  the 
Nation  "  the  Westminster  Gazette  has  begun  a  new 
series  of  educational  articles  by  Lambda,  arraigning 
the  administration  of  the  finances  of  Oxford,  and 
suggesting  means  of  diverting  its  revenues  into 
more  profitable  channels.  The  assumption  as  a 
nom  de  guerre  of  another  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
suggests  that  the  writer  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
criticism  of  the  public  schools  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  same  journal;  the  author  of  which,  while  we 
admit  that  there  was  much  that  was  pertinent  and 
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true  in  his  comments,  showed  himself,  in  our  opinion, 
rather  out  of  touch  with  the  practical  difficulties  of 
the  ordinary  schoolmaster.  Already,  before  half  of 
the  series  has  appeared,  we  have  the  facts  upon 
which  some  of  the  inferences  are  based  challenged 
by  members  of  the  University  whose  word  in  such 
matters  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
author  did  not  make  more  careful  inquiry  before 
proceeding  to  draw  up  his  indictment,  as  it  may 
prejudice  the  hearing  of  a  case  which,  in  our  opinion, 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  everybody  to  have 
properly  sifted. 

Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland  goes  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  grants  to  schools,  upon  which  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  working  expenses  largely 
depend,  are  this  year  reduced  by  30  per  cent.,  or 
about  £20,000,  as  compared  with  last  year.  Part  of 
this  sum  is  due  to  a  fall  of  over  £7000  in  the  amount 
received  from  the  Local  Taxation  Grant.  The  total 
of  this  grant  by  an  extraordinary  anomaly  varies 
inversely  with  the  temperance  of  the  country,  so 
that,  while  reformers  on  various  platforms  have  been 
loud  in  congratulations  on  a  diminishing  drink  bill, 
the  unfortunate  teacher,  whose  influence  is  not  of 
the  smallest  in  producing  so  desirable  a  result,  has 
to  suffer  for  it.  The  remainder  of  the  diminution 
is  due  to  the  "  ingenious "  choice  by  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  of  the  present  moment  to  further 
increase  their  reserve  fund  of  over  £100,000,  while 
they  are  lavish  with  new  loans  to  managers  for 
various  purposes,  and  with  grants  for  orchestras — 
all  paid  out  of  revenue.  It  is  a  policy  which  requires 
some  explanation,  and  to  all  appearance  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  admits  of  no  defence. 
The  Joint  Committee  representing  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  heads  of  schools  have  urged  the 
Board  to  represent  to  the  Government  the  parlous 
state  of  their  finances  and  the  inevitable  set-back 
that  secondary  education  must  suffer.  Nowadays 
it  would  appear  sufficiently  obvious  even  to  the 
man  in  the  street  that  the  duty  of  an  Education 
Board  is  to  insist  that  its  revenue  should  be  constant 
with  a  tendency  to  expand,  and  on  no  account  should 
be  allowed  to  diminish  ;  but  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  for  Ireland  have  decided  to  do 
nothing. 

The  most  encouraging  thing  we  have  heard  for 
some  years  is  the  announcement  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that,  in  spite  of  the  need  for 
economy  in  nearly  every  government  department, 
more  money  is  forthcoming  for  secondary  education. 
Schools  are  to  be  assisted  by  additional  grants,  the 


cost  of  the  training  of  teachers  is  partly  to  be  taken 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  local  authorities,  and  the 
building  of  training  colleges  for  teachers  will  be 
encouraged  by  a  contribution  from  imperial  sources. 
These  improvements  have  been  inspired  by  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  education  in 
the  country,  Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  who  has  unfor- 
tunately found  the  burden  of  a  parliamentary 
career  too  great  a  tax  upon  his  strength  ;  but  his 
valuable  counsel  will  no  doubt  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  present  holders  of  office.  It  is  gratifying  to 
notice  that  throughout  this  correspondence  the 
importance  of  studying  the  interests  of  the  teacher  is 
emphasised  at  every  point.  We  have  so  often  con- 
tended that  this  is  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  educationjproblem  that  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  that  we  are  at  last  stepping  out  on 
the  right  road. 

The  religious  difficult}'  has  been  discussed  ad 
nauseam,  and|we  have  no  desire  to  continue  it  here. 
We  only  wish  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  before, 
that  there  is  no  such  difficulty  in  secondary  schools, 
and  none  need  be  created  now  :  that  it  is  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  quarrel  about  what  is  taught  in  two 
hours  out  of  thirty  when  the  spirit  of  such  instruc- 
tion, if  it  is  to  possess  any  value  at  all,  must  per- 
meate every  single  hour  devoted  to  teaching,  and 
many  besides  ;  and  that  it  is  time  to  drop  all 
recriminations  about  logical  and  illogical  positions, 
and  try, to  find  a  practical  solution.  No  good  can 
possibly  come  to  education  if  the  extremists  on 
either  side  persist  in  adopting  an  uncompromising 
attitude.  After  all,  we  had  a  compromise  before 
the  Act  of  1902  :  why  should  not  it  be  possible 
now  ? 

The  education  of  pupil  teachers  was  discussed  at 
some  length  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Headmistresses.  The  ladies  apparently  find  the 
problem  as  difficult  to  solve  as  their  male  friends  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  same  knotty  points  were  brought  up. 
The  meeting  seemed  to  damn  the  haU-time  ex- 
periment with  very  faint  praise  ;  it  was  urged  that 
it  wasted  the  time  of  teacher  and  pupil,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  work  of  the  pro- 
bationers tended  to  group  them  into  separate 
classes.  The  proper  administration  of  the  scholar- 
ship system  was  strongly  demanded — that  the 
selection  of  candidates  should  be  made  in  consulta- 
tion with  those  who  are  to  teach  them  afterwards, 
and  that  only  the  very  best  material  should  be 
taken  forward  to  the  highest  education.  All  of 
which  seems  admirably  sensible. 
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Points  about  Public  Schools 
A  Causerie 

By  S.  E.  W. 

While  there  are  few  ideas  more  stimulating  to  the  man 
political  than  imperialism,  there  are  few  that  lend  them- 
selves more  easily  to  sentimental  and  senseless  talk. 
Of  this  latter  commodity  election  platforms  have  recently 
furnished  most  of  us  with  plenty,  and  it  is  refreshing  to 
turn  to  a  practical  suggestion  towards  the  conservation 
of  imperial  energy.  This  suggestion  comes  from  old 
public-school  boys  in  Canada,  and  was  communicated 
recently  to  the  Times  by  Rev.  E.  T.  Bidwell,  headmaster 
of  a  school  in  Canada,  a  gentleman  who  is  apparently 
quite  competent  to^put  the  matter  sympathetically 
before  the  English  public.  He  was  a  foundation  scholar 
of  Bradfield,  and  attained  the  proud  positions  of  senior 
prefect  and  captain  of  both  football  and  cricket.  After 
a  considerable  experience  at  Leamington  College  as  an 
assistant,  and  at  Peterborough  Cathedral  School  as 
headmaster,  he  has  taken  up  work  "  on  the  other  side." 
So  much  for  our  informant.  His  information  is  that 
the  English  Public  Schools  Association  in  Montreal,  at 
its  annual  dinner  on  January  16,  warmly  received  the 
suggestion  that  the  association  might  now  serve  a  wider 
purpose  than  the  merely  social  one  of  keeping  together 
the  old  public-school  men  of  Montreal.  An  old  Etonian 
may  not  be  to  an  old  Carthusian  quite  what  another  old 
Carthusian  would  be ;  but  at  a  remove  of  some  five 
thousand  miles  and  in  very  different  surroundings  it  is 
excellently  human  that  there  should  be  a  tightening  of 
the  bonds  that  tie  together  the  alumni  of  /Bedford  and 
Clifton,  of  Marlborough  and  Rugby,  of  Sedbergh  and 
Uppingham.  "  Once  belong  to  a  school,"  says  the  High 
Master  of  Manchester,  "  and  you  belong  to  its  fellowship 
for  life.  .  .  .  You  claim  the  acquaintance  of  any  other 
old  boy  you  may  meet  on  your  travels — it  is  a  sort  of 
freemasonry."  Yes,  and  so  palpable  is  the  public-school 
spirit  that  the  freemasonry  is  hardly  less  between  all— 
from  whatever  foundation  they  come — who  have  carried 
with  them  from  their  almae  matres  the  presumption 
that  they  are  gentlemen,  trustworthy  and  honourable. 
The  unison  of  the  "  Floreat  Etona"  of  the  two  Eton 
officers  at  Isandlwana  might  very  nearly  be  matched 
by  the  harmony  of  a  "  Floreat  Etona"  and  a  "Floreat 
Rugbeia."  That  such  an  undoubted  sentiment  should 
be  put  to  practical  use  for  the  good  of  individuals  and  of 
the  empire  is  so  natural  that  it  seems  strange  no  plan 
for  utilising  it  has  been  broached  before.  It  is  hoped 
to  devise  some  scheme  by  which  assistance  can  be  given 
to  young  public-school  men  going  out  to  Canada  by 
introducing  them,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  men  who 
could  give  them  suitable  employment.  Few  public- 
school  masters  could  not  record  some  cases  of  young  men 
of  good  education,  position  and  character  who,  from 
want  of  such  help,  have  fallen  on  the  evil  day  of  utterly 


uncongenial  work,  or  have  managed  to  struggle  back 
to  England  very  much  the  worse  for  the  shock  of  un- 
merited failure.  In  the  case  of  those  who  stay  to  cut 
blocks  with  razors,  the  pity  is  that  the  empire  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  their  particular  aptitudes  ;  a  costly  educa- 
tional product  is  being  hopelessly  squandered.  Before 
the  proposed  agency  for  guiding  public-school  energies 
into  right  channels  can  be  definitely  got  to  work,  it  is 
necessary  that  folk  in  England  should  do  their  share. 
Mr.  Bidwell  suggests  :  "A  really  strong  committee  at 
home  would  have  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
certificates  to  would-be  applicants  to  our  Association, 
showing  (a)  that  they  are  bona-fi.de  public-school  men, 
and  (b)  that  they  have  borne  a  first-rate  character  at 
school  and  since  leaving.  These  certificates  must  be 
based  on  unimpeachable  evidence,  as  otherwise  the 
scheme  would  be  wrecked.  Perhaps  the  Headmasters' 
Conference  would  appoint  a  committee  to  go  into  the 
question  ?  "  This  general  scheme  is  sound,  and  deserves 
to  be  made  known  as  widely  as  possible,  and  possibly 
readers  of  School  could  furnish  good  suggestions  for 
carrying  out  the  work  in  detail.  Would  it  not  meet 
the  case  if  a  committee  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference 
printed  a  certificate,  and  issued  copies  to  all  members 
of  the  Conference  who  might  apply  for  them,  for  them 
to  sign  and  issue  to  all  deserving  cases  in  their  own 
schools  ?  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  and,  I  take  it,  the 
idea  of  the  Montreal  Association  needs  no  commendation. 
The  excellent  plan  of  Dr.  Fry,  who  has  established  a 
large  "  mixed"  farm  at  Red  Deer  where  Berkhamstead 
boys  may  fit  themselves  for  colonial  life,  is  obviously 
one  which  cannot  be  expected  to  be  made  to  apply 
to  many  schools.  Besides,  many  boys  who  go  out  to 
the  colonies  do  not  necessarily  want  to  be  farmers,  and 
the  Montreal  organisation  could  no  doubt  supply  open- 
ings of  very  various  character.  Possibly  the  period  of 
farm  graduation  contemplated  by  Dr.  Fry  is  one  of  two 
or  three  years  only,  but  even  for  a  short  time  a  farm 
on  which  boys  of  many  public  schools  worked  together 
would  give  a  better  training  than  one  where  too  much 
similarity  prevailed.  For  those  whose  bent  is  farming 
the  Montreal  Association  might  ultimately  establish  a 
farm  for  boys  from  all  public  schools  who  come  properly 
introduced.  Since  Dr.  Fry's  venture  was  started,  I  have 
seen  in  more  than  one  school  magazine  the  wish  ex- 
pressed that  something  similar  could  be  done  for  other 
schools.  A  general  public-school  training-farm  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  time.  The  pro- 
posed committee  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference 
should  co-opt  a  number  of  influential  business  men  in 
England  who  have  extensive  dealings  with  Canada,  and 
then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  thing  should  not  become 
a  reality.  Here  is  a  chance  of  displaying  some  practical 
imperialism,  of  proving  that  our  Empire  is  "  not  a  mere 
figment  of  the  political  or  journalistic  imagination." 
Good  luck  to  the  English  Association  of  Public  Schools 
in  Montreal,  and  may  its  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Bell  Mac- 
donald  (33  J  Metcalfe  Street,  Montreal)  be  inundated  with 
offers  of  practical  help  ! 
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A  Concordat  between 
Church  and  State 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  D.D. 

The  education  of  the  young  has  evoked  public  interest  and 
has  impressed  the  public  conscience  in  our  time  as  never 
before.  Throughout  the  whole  land,  Local  Education 
Authorities  are  formed  that  have  the  direction  of  public 
education  in  every  department,  and  more  and  more  the 
ideal  and  true  end  of  education  is  being  understood. 
Education  must,  above  all,  mean  the  formation  of  sound 
moral  character,  the  implanting  early  in  life  of  those 
principles,  tastes,  and  habits  that  will  prepare  our  young 
people  not  only  for  the  daily  work  of  life,  but  for  its 
higher  duties  and  pleasures  ;  and  with  the  sympathy 
and  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  realise  in  our  national  schools  this  supreme 
object  of  education.  In  this  work  of  training  our  youth 
to  a  right  conception  of  life  and  its  highest  good,  and 
of  safeguarding  them  from  its  temptations,  the  Church 
must  enter  into  a  holy  alliance  with  the  State.  It  is  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  England  that  everywhere  the  people  will 
intrust  their  children  to  her  care  in  the  Sunday-school. 
But  of  the  children  who  have  been  thus  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  England,  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Church 
to  be  enfolded  within  her  sheltering  influence  and  in- 
doctrinated by  her  teaching,  the  sad  confession  has  to  be 
made  that  only  10  per  cent.,  according  to  the  highest 
calculation,  remain  in  permanent  connection  with  the 
Church,  and  other  10  per  cent,  in  most  irregular  and 
casual  relations  with  it,  so  that  80  per  cent,  of  those  who 
in  their  youth,  and,  therefore,  in  their  most  plastic  and 
receptive  years,  the  Church  has  had  under  her  care,  and 
for  whom  she  has  become,  therefore,  in  a  sense,  re- 
sponsible, are  lost  to  the  Church.  Here  then  is  the 
problem  of  problems  for  our  churches  to  consider  to-day, 
whether  we  regard  the  well-being  of  our  country,  the 
Christian  life  and  character  of  our  people,  or  the  vigour 
and  prosperity  of  our  churches  themselves.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  upon  this  problem  the  most  earnest 
thought  of  our  churches  is  being  focussed  and  fastened, 
and  that  vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  in  order  to 
prevent  this  falling  away  of  our  young  people  from  all 
religious  influences  and  control  just  at  the  time  when  they 
are  beginning  to  face  the  duties  and  dangers  of  life. 

The  object  that  is  thus  set  before  our  churches  is 
how  to  prevent  the  terrible  wastage  and  loss  that  now 
devastate  our  Sunday-schools,  and  how  to  attract  and 
hold  our  young  people  so  as  to  safeguard  and  train  them 
during  the  most  critical  and  formative  years  of  their 
life,  I  have  ventured  to  indicate  certain  methods  which 
they  help  to  attain  this  object.  These  methods  are 
now  being  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  all  Sunday- 
school  teachers  by  the  Sunday  School  Union.  And  I 
summarise  them — abridging  what  I  have  said  else- 
where : 


The  formation  of  the  Sunday  Institute.  This 
means  that  the  Sunday-school  shall  be  reorganised ; 
that  it  be  divided  into  two  sections,  and  that  the  upper 
section  for  the  older  children  should  no  longer  be  called 
a  school  but  an  Institute.  It  is  notorious  that  boys  and 
girls  when  they  get  to  a  certain  age  dislike  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  younger  children,  and  resent  being 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  they.  There  is  no 
instinct  in  the  boy's  and  girl's  nature  that  is  more  pro- 
nounced than  this — that  they  love  promotion  ;  and, 
therefore,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  (the  age 
may  vary  in  different  districts  and  under  differing  condi- 
tions) the  boy  or  girl  should  be  promoted,  separated  from 
the  "kids,"  as  the  boy  would  call  the  younger  children, 
of  whom  he  was  lately  one  himself.  Being  promoted, 
let  the  boy  enter  at  once  into  a  new  sphere,  where  the 
treatment  of  himself,  and  of  the  subjects  that  he  is  taught, 
will  be  different ;  where  he  will  breathe  another  atmo- 
sphere, and  begin  to  realise  some  new  responsibilities. 

The  Sunday  Institute  must  have  the  following  distinc- 
tive characteristics,  representing  influences  and  agencies 
through  which,  and  by  which,  the  boy  who  would  other- 
wise, at  that  age,  have  probably  left  the  Sunday-school, 
may  be  attracted  and  held  ;  and  being  thus  retained  will 
be  guarded  from  evil  and  helped  to  a  better  life.  And 
what  is  set  down  in  regard  to  boys  is  applicable  mutatis 
mutandis  to  girls. 

(1)  That  the  subjects  taught  shall  deal  with  the 
life  upon  which  the  boy  has  entered.  He  has  been  taught 
in  the  junior  Sunday-school  Bible  truths  which  set 
forth  the  principles  and  furnish  the  motives  that  are 
to  form  conduct.  But  now  these  truths  which  he  has 
learned  by  memory,  and  the  meaning  of  which  he  has 
begun  to  understand,  should  be  applied  to  the  concerns 
of  the  new  world  upon  which  he  has  entered — his  com- 
panionships, his  sports,  the  work  of  the  shop  or  factory, 
fidelity  to  his  master,  honesty,  success  in  his  craft  or 
business,  his  health,  the  temptations  that  now  assail 
him — intemperance,  gambling,  impurity,  the  right  use 
of  money,  thrift,  self-help,  the  succour  and  help  of  others, 
the  spirit  of  honour  and  chivalry,  the  nobleness  of 
courage  and  self-command,  and  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

(2)  That  the  boys  be  called  to  take  some  share  (of 
course,  under  the  teacher)  in  the  administration  of  the 
Institute.  That  they  assist  in  preparing  the  programme 
of  its  lessons  and  its  work,  in  making  the  laws  of  the 
Institute  for  the  maintenance  of  its  order,  and  in  carrying 
out  the  laws  which  they  have  thus  helped  to  make. 

(3)  Then,  in  the  method  of  teaching,  that  there  be 
much  more  of  conference,  allowing  the  boys  themselves 
to  tell  their  difficulties,  and  to  consider  how  they  may  be 
overcome.  Or  the  senior  amongst  them  may  be  asked 
to  prepare  short  papers  upon  certain  subjects  which  they 
will  discuss  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Thus 
in  many  ways  the  animation  and  zest  of  social  fellow- 
ship, and  the  stimulus  of  emulation  may  be  provoked, 
even  in  the  class-room  of  the  institute. 

(4)  That  there  be  many  offices  formed  of  various  kinds, 
so  that  many  of  the  youths  in  the  institute  can  take 
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part  in  various  kinds  of  service.  There  is  nothing  that 
holds  a  boy  like  having  some  responsibility,  something  to 
do,  some  office  to  hold,  some  promotion  to  gain.  And 
then  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  following  the 
same  principle,  there  should  be  a  higher  rank  attained 
in  every  Institute,  so  that  the  senior  boys  or  youths  of 
the  Institute  who  are  worthy  should  hold  a  similar 
place  to  that  which  the  prefects  or  prepositors  hold  in 
our  public  schools.  These  older  boys  should  be  called 
into  frequent  conference  with  their  teachers,  so  that 
through  them  the  vigour  and  discipline,  the  good  order 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  institute,  would  be  maintained. 
And  these  senior  boys  of  the  institute  should  be  thus 
promoted  to  their  office  and  responsibility  for  the  work, 
not  only  of  the  Sunday  institute,  but  of  that  which  must 
be  associated  with  it,  namely,  the  Week  Evening  In- 
stitute. Before,  however,  speaking  of  it  two  things 
must  be  premised  : 

(a)  That  both  on  Sunday  and  week  evenings,  the 
boys'  Institute  and  the  girls'  Institute  should  be  distinct 
and  separate ;    and, 

{b)  That  the  advantages  of  the  week  evening  Institute 
should  be  offered  to  those  only  who  attend  the  Sunday 
Institute. 

B 

The  Week  Evening  Institute.  In  dealing  with 
the  boys'  Institute,  I  need  not  say  that  its  spirit 
and  procedure  and  all  the  regulations  that  control  it, 
must  be  determined  by  the  boy's  nature  and  needs,  the 
daily  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  temptations 
that  beset  him.  If  these  be  considered,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  certain  evident  principles  which  must  be 
observed,  and  which  should  inspire  and  regulate  the 
whole  Institute. 

(i)  In  boyhood  and  early  youth  there  is  a  wonderful 
awakening  of  the  social  instinct.  It  has  been  said, 
"  You  never  see  one  boy  but  you  see  two."  They  asso- 
ciate in  companies,  and  form  themselves  into  sets,  and 
in  every  company  or  set  there  is  usually  found  one  who 
is  the  leader — the  captain.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  outburst  of  the  social  instinct  gives  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  and  training  of  the  finest  qualities  ; 
and  may,  under  right  influences,  prepare  for  the  higher 
fellowship  of  civic  life,  and  of  the  Church  when  she 
marshals  her  forces  for  the  social  redemptive  work  to 
which  she  is  called.  Now  the  problem  for  the  Church 
to  consider  and  to  solve  is  whether  this  social  instinct 
and  social  life  of  the  boys,  with  the  endless  possibilities 
of  good  and  of  evil  that  attend  it,  shall  be  developed 
and  trained  and  safeguarded  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Church,  or  shall  be  allowed  to  run  riot  in  our  dark 
alleys,  and  amid  the  noisy  excitement  of  our  streets. 
In  every  church  and  Sunday-school  of  the  country. 
there  are  rooms  now  often  dark  and  vacant  at  night, 
which  may  be  thrown  open  to  our  boys  for  the  good 
ordering  and  discipline  of  their  social  life.  To  this  end 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  those  who  undertake  this 
service  for  the  Church  will  be  to  interest  and  capture 
those  among  the  boys  who  are  their  born  leaders,  and 
who  should  be  the  subaltern  officers  of  all  the  work  that 


is  to  be  done  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Institute — 
boys  who  respond  to  trust  imposed  in  them,  who  can  be 
steadied  by  responsibilities,  and  used  in  endless  ways  for 
the  good  of  the  lads  they  control.  P"'' 

(a)  Among  the  departments  of  the  institute,"  the  first 
place  must  be  given  to  healthy  play  and  happy  games. 
And  for  every  game  there  ought  to  be  a  club,  with  one 
or  two  officers  who  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  that 
game  ;  instruction  in  it  should  be  given,  and|frequent 
competitions  encouraged,  so  as  to  give  zest  and  stimulus 
to  the  game,  and  to  awaken  the  emulation  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  It  is  the  boys  who  have  the  gift  of 
leadership  who  should  be  made  the  secretaries  and  chair- 
men of  these  clubs,  who  should  themselves  be,  or  find 
others  to  be,  the  instructors  of  the  game,  and  who 
should  arrange  the  competitions.  The  chief  games, 
however,  for  active  boys,  whose  mischief  is  but  whole- 
some energy  that  has  not  been  used  and  directed  in  right 
ways,  must  be  found  in  physical  exercise,  and  here 
nothing  can  excel  the  outdoor  games  in  which  they 
delight.  These  games  can  be  made  the  means  of 
splendid  discipline  in  courage  and  endurance, in  obedience 
to  command,  in  loyalty  to  one  another,  and  in  fair  play, 
whilst  they  induce  what  may  be  called  a  healthy  habit 
of  body,  which  is  of  highest  moral  value.  It  is  in  such 
games  that  the  young  men  who  have  charge  of  the  in- 
stitute will  find  opportunity  for  pleasant  comradeship 
with  the  boys,  and  also  for  training  them  to  a  perfect 
sense  of  honour  and  fair  play,  in  every  detail  of  the  game, 
which  shall  lay  the  basis  of  justice  and  right  conduct  in 
their  future  life.  But  outdoor  games  cannot  in  English 
weather  always  be  played,  and  hence  the  need  for  in- 
door physical  exercises  which  can  also  be  used  not  only 
to  promote  health  of  body,  but  to  give  precision  and 
accuracy  to  eye  and  limb,  and  to  form  an  erect  and  manly 
gait  which  helps  to  form  a  frank  and  manly  temper. 

Now,  of  all  physical  exercises  that  can  be  used  to 
allure  and  capture  boys,  to  hold  them  fast  and  make 
them  amenable  to  the  finest  discipline  and  the  reception 
of  some  of  the  finest  influences  that  can  mould  their 
character,  the  best  are  found  in  the  boys'  brigades, 
which  have  happily  now  come  into  vogue.  It  is  not 
merely  the  charm  of  the  uniform  or  the  blast  of  the  bugle 
that  stirs  the  boy's  heart :  everything  else  appeals  to 
the  boy,  and  in  appealing  to  him  calls  out  the  best  that 
is  in  him,  and  trains  him  for  far  better  things.  The 
erect  attitude,  the  regular  march,  the  quick  command 
and  officership  of  the  brigade,  all  these  act  like  a  spell 
upon  him,  and  train  not  only  his  body,  but  his  whole 
nature  for  higher  service.  And  now,  in  the  boys'  Life 
Brigade,  all  these  attractions  and  all  that  discipline  are 
given  without  the  least  tincture  of  militarism  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  special  instruction  and  drill  are  given 
in  exercises  adapted  to  save  life  from  the  dangers  of  fire, 
or  water,  or  accident.  Thus,  the  moral  training  of  the 
Life  Brigade  aims  at,  and  prepares  for,  the  highest  duty 
of  life,  namely,  to  help  and  save  others,  and  imbues  the 
boy  with  the  conception  of  a  redemptive  purpose  in 
life,  and  leads  him  in  real  ways  to  understand  the  spirit 
and  the  salvation  of  his  redeeming  Lord. 
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(b)  Wherever  boys  are  gathered  together  they  will  be 
found  to  have  hobbies  of  various  kinds.  This,  again,  is 
the  boy's  instinct  in  which  he  shows  some  of  the  innate 
gifts  and  tendencies  with  which  he  is  naturally  endowed  ; 
and  these  hobbies  are  all  of  them  so  many  handles  by 
which  the  boy  can  be  held.  Through  them  also  his 
special  gifts  may  be  discovered  and  cultivated,  and  pure 
and  noble  interests  created  for  him  in  his  after  life. 

(c)  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  any  boys'  club  or  Institute 
to  imagine  that  only  games  and  recreations  are  to  be 
thought  of.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
everything  in  such  an  Institute  ought  to  lead  up  to  some 
higher  interest  in  life  for  which  some  training  and 
instruction  are  required.  So  the  boys  who  join  the 
Life  Brigade  will  almost  certainly  wish  to  join  the  ambu- 
lance class,  so  that  they  may  learn  somewhat  of  what  is 
called  "  first  aid,"  and  earn  their  medals  which  show 
that  they  are  qualified  to  give  it ;  or  they  may  wish  to 
enter  a  class  on  hygiene,  so  that  they  may  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  how  by  obeying 
them,  to  become  well  and  strong. 

(d)  In  the  same  way,  wherever  boys  are  found,  song 
and  music  will  be  found  ;  and  here  is  given  to  the 
Church,  in  the  Institute,  the  readiest  and  the  mightiest 
power  of  moulding  the  inner  thought  and  spirit  of  the 
boy,  and  awakening  in  him  finer  tastes  and  a  purer 
sense  of  pleasure.  The  sing-song  of  the  boys'  camp,  or 
of  the  Institute,  may  not  only  be  a  rich  amusement,  but 
it  may  breathe  into  his  spirit  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
courage  and  honour,  of  love  of  country  and  of  home, 
and  of  battle  for  the  right.  To  purify  the  songs  of  our 
streets  and  of  our  factories,  as  may  be  done  in  the 
week  evening  Institutes  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  of  the 
church,  would  be  to  give  the  greatest  uplift  to  the  moral 
life  of  our  time  that  can  well  be  conceived  ;  and  here 
again  the  classes  that  are  formed  for  song  and  music 
may  generally  be  carried  on  without  the  least  expense, 
for  vocal  music  earns  a  grant  under  the  code. 

(2)  Finally,  there  is  one  recreation  that  yields  the 
highest  pleasure,  and  can  be  used  to  form  the  highest 
ideals,  and  to  infix  the  truest  principles,  of  conduct, 
namely,  the  reading  of  the  best  and  brightest  books,  in  the 
love  of  which  we  can  ensure  to  them  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  and  inspirations  of  life.  How  the  reading  of 
evil  books  corrupts  !  How  the  reading  of  good  books 
ennobles  !  To  this  fountain  of  new  delights  many,  if 
not  all,  the  boys  of  the  Institute  can  be  wisely  and 
surely  led.  Let  a  lecture  be  given,  illustrated  with 
lantern  pictures,  upon  some  great  book  of  fiction  and 
adventure,  or  a  brave  story  of  heroic  life  ;  let  some 
telling  passage  be  recited,  let  some  of  its  glorious  humour 
kindle  them  into  laughter ;  and  even  dull  boys  may  be 
thus  lured  to  take  part  in  a  reading-circle  where  that 
book  is  to  be  read  and  talked  over  under  some  kindly 
leader,  who  will  mark  for  them  its  finest  adventures 
and  its  noblest  characters,  and  awaken  them  to  a  sense 
of  its  humour  and  its  pathos.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
the  attraction  and  the  power  of  social  or  associative 
reading. 

(3)  All  these  recreations  and  interests  of  the  institute — 


the  drills  and  songs  and  hobbies  and  classes — which 
give  life  and  movement  and  endless  variety  to  the 
institute,  ought  to  lead  up  to  and  culminate  in  occasional 
displays  at  social  gatherings  of  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  boys,  and  of  the  members  of  the  church.  And  they 
might  properly  find  their  crown  in  some  great  annual 
festival,  when  these  Institutes  of  the  village,  or  of  the 
town,  show  what  has  been  done  in  every  department, 
and  thus  show  what  varied  and  useful  and  happy  in- 
terests for  the  boys  have  been  created,  and  what  higher 
pleasures  and  tastes  have  inspired  them,  which  will 
enrich  their  after  life. 

(4)  At  the  heart  of  the  Institute,  in  the  midst  of  all 
its  other  activities,  there  should  be  a  guild  formed,  or  a 
Christian  Endeavour  Society,  into  which  many  of  the 
boys  would  be  gathered  for  yet  higher  and  more  sacred 
objects,  viz.,  for  the  fuller  study  of  God's  Word,  and 
for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  privileges  and  joys  of  a 
Christian  life,  and  for  prayer  ;  and  out  of  this  central 
heart  of  the  Institute,  there  ought  to  flow  perpetually 
an  influence  that  would  be  silently  felt  in  every  depart- 
ment, forming  the  atmosphere  and  maintaining  the 
tone  which  must  exist  in  every  week  evening  Institute  of 
the  Church. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Science  in  German  Schools 

By  A.  du  Pre  Denning,  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 

The  General  Report  of  the  Scholastic  Commission  of 
the  Society  of  German  Scientists  and  Physicians* 
contains  a  valuable  resumi  of  the  opinions  held  by 
leading  German  schoolmasters  and  educationalists  on 
the  question  of  the  proper  place  and  relative  importance 
of  mathematics,  and  the  various  science  subjects  in  a 
secondary  school  curriculum. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  strong  advocacy 
for  a  deeper  and  more  real  conception  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mathematics  and  their  more  direct 
application  to  everyday  life,  especially  to  the  theo- 
retical and  technical  sciences,  and  to  commercial  fife 
(e.g.,  insurance  society  methods),  &c. 

Again,  ever  since  the  exclusion  of  the  biological 
sciences  from  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  Prussian 
schools  in  1879,  there  have  been  repeated  efforts  to 
induce  the  educational  authorities  to  reinstate  the  sub- 
ject. The  best-known  list  of  reasons  for  such  a  rein- 
stalment  is  that  of  the  Gesellschaft  Deutscher  Natur- 
forscker  und  Arzte,  which  were  brought  forward  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Hamburg  in  1901  and  is  generally 
known  as  the  Hamburger  Thesen.  This  same  society 
next  decided,  in  1903,  to  elect  a  commission  of  twelve 
to  go  thoroughly  into  the  subject  of  the  mathematical 
and  science  teaching  of  secondary  schools.     The  principal 

*  A.  Gutzmer,  Allgemeiner  Berieht  der  Unterrichtscommissio  1 
der  Gesellschaft  Deutscher  Naturforscher  und  Arzte.  Phys.  Zeit  ; 
6.23,  p.  807. 
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conclusions  to  which  they  have  come  up  to  the  present 
time  are  embodied  in  the  present  report,  which  has  been 
extensively  circulated  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  a 
widespread  criticism  and  the  further  discussion  of  the 
points  raised,  before  a  more  detailed  report  is  drawn 
up. 

Whilst  the  commission  do  not  wish  to  underestimate 
the  educational  and  utilitarian  value  of  linguistic  and 
historical  subjects,  they  vigorously  protest  against  the 
present  predominance  of  linguistic  attainments  required 
from  would-be  matriculants,  both  on  account  of  the 
differences  of  individual  talent,  and  also  on  the  grounds 
of  the  extremely  important  position  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  in  present-day  life.  On  this  point  they  formu- 
late three  important  propositions  : 

(i)  The  Commission  considers  that  in  secondary 
and  higher  schools  neither  a  one-sided  linguis tic-historical 
education  nor  yet  a  one-sided  mathematical-scientific 
education  should  be  given. 

(2)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  mathematics 
and  science  are  every  bit  as  good  educational  media 
as  the  various  languages,  and 

(3)  The  Commission  declare  a  general  recognition  of 
the  equality  of  the  secondary  schools  (the  Gymnasien, 
Realgymnasien,  Oberrealschulen)  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  mathematics,  the  Com- 
mission state  that,  whilst  there  is  not  an  excess  of  teach- 
ing hours  per  week  given  to  this  subject,  yet  they  do  not 
think  an  increase  advisable,  but  rather  that  the  teaching 
should  be  freed  from  a  quantity  of  "  ballast,"  and  should 
conform  more  closely  to  the  suggestions  expressed  in 
the  Prussian  syllabuses  of  1901,  with  regard  to  the  en- 
couragement of  mathematical  considerations  to  natural 
phenomena  and  the  conditions  of  commercial  life,  and 
should  strive  to  develop  the  uses  of  mathematical  func- 
tions and  the  application  of  mathematics  to  problems 
of  more  than  two  dimensions.  Working  on  these  lines 
the  Commission,  have  drawn  up  a  syllabus  for  the 
gymnasium,  which  they  propose  to  adopt  in  the  Real- 
gyn  nasium  also  (and  which  would  mean  taking  away  one 
of  the  mathematical  hours  at  the  latter  and  devoting  it  to 
science  teaching) :  it  is  proposed  to  give  four  hours  per 
week  to  mathematics  from  the  Untertertia  onwards. 
From  the  nature  of  the  Oberrealschulen  more  hours  a 
week  would  be  devoted  to  mathematics  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that,  besides  enlarging  on  the  syllabus  of  the 
Gymnasien  by  increasing  the  number  of  practical  appli- 
cations, the  elements  of  the  calculus  and  analytical 
geometry  shall  be  included.  The  Commission  expressly 
recommends  that  the  details  and  manner  of  dealing 
with  them  be  left  entirely  to  the  individual  teacher. 

The  fact  that  biological  subjects  have  hitherto  been 
cut  out  of  the  curricula,  whilst  the  time  generally  allowed 
to  the  other  subjects  is  particularly  little,  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  find  the  science  section  so  simple  to  con- 
sider. But  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  seven  hours  per  week  should  be  devoted  to  science 
subjects  in  the  upper  classes — this  they  declare  to  be 
ndispensable  for  a  satisfactory  insight  into  and  a  proper 


understanding  of  the  problems  of  modern  life.  With 
regard  to  the  humanistic  or  classical  Gymnasien  the 
Commission  are  especially  emphatic  in  their  statement 
that  they  consider  "  a  good  scientific  education  on  the 
lines  suggested  (below)  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary 
for  matriculants  from  these  schools,  especially,  so  long  as 
the  students  from  the  '  humanistic  '  schools  who  ulti- 
mately occupy  leading  positions  in  public  life  so 
greatly  exceed  in  number  those  from  the  '  realistic ' 
schools." 

The  Commission  desire  an  increase  in  the  hours 
devoted  to  physics,  so  that  in  this  one  science  at  least 
a  good  grounding  will  be  possible.  But,  whilst  a  greater 
increase  in  the  teaching  hours  of  chemistry  and  biology 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  them  into  line  with  physics,  it 
is  not  considered  desirable  that  these  subjects  should  be 
treated  in  such  detail. 

The  extraordinary  preponderance  at  the  present  day, 
of  language  teaching  in  the  Realgymnasien  is  severely 
criticised :  it  is  also  pointed  out  these  schools  with  their 
three  languages  as  chief  subjects  are  practically  language 
schools  and  quite  different  in  character  to  what  they 
were  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Commission,  moreover,  affirms  that  in  their 
opinion  the  general  mathematical  and  science  teaching 
in  secondary  schools  would  be  much  improved,  if  the 
direction  of  these  schools  was  more  often  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  mathematician  or  science  man  than  is  at 
present  the  case,  and  also  if  such  men  were  better 
represented  on  the  school- governing  bodies. 

In  the  report  upon  the  teaching  of  physics,  the  Com- 
mission lay?  stress  upon  the  following  principles  : 

(1)  Physics  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  mathematical 
science,  but  rather  as  a  natural  experimental  science. 

(2)  It  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  as  a 
prototype  of  the  methods  generally  followed  in  the 
acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge. 

(3)  For  the  successful  teaching  of  the  subject  exercises 
involving  the  pupils'  own  observational  and  experimental 
powers  are  necessary. 

The  Commission  recommend  that  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  this  subject  be  increased  from  two  to  three 
hours  per  week  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  Obet 
schulen  and  Realgymnasien,  whilst  in  the  Gymnasien 
(the  classical  schools)  a  minimum  of  at  least  two  hours 
per  week  for  two  years  is  suggested  for  the  lower  classes, 
and  three  hours  per  week  for  the  upper  classes.  As 
regards  the  practical  work,  upon  which  modern  opinion 
continues  to  set  more  and  more  value,  it  is  proposed 
that  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Oberrealschulen  and 
Realgymnasien  the  pupils  be  required  to  put  in  a  certain 
number  of  hours  per  term  at  experimental  work,  whilst 
this  attendance  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  of  the  Gymnasit  . 
be  left  optional.  In  the  lower  classes,  occasional  prac- 
tical work  in  the  three  hours'  physics  teaching  per  week 
is  advisable. 

The  last  section  of  the  report  deals  with  the  teaching 
of  chemistry  (with  mineralogy)  and  zoology  (with 
anthropology,  botany  and  geology).  Here,  again,  it 
is  urged  that  leading  principles  only  be  taught,  and  the 
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pupils  encouraged  to  make  independent  and  well- 
ordered  observations.  The  minimum  time  suggested 
for  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  is  two 
hours  per  week  from  the  Untersecunda  to  the  Oberprima, 
whilst  another  two  hours  per  week  should  be  devoted  to 
the  biological  sciences  and  geology,  which  latter  would 
be  taken  in  the  highest  class  only. 

The  representatives  of  chemistry  believe  that  they 
have  acted  rightly  in  taking  away  the  third  hour  allowed 
in  the  present  Prussian  time-tables  and  in  suggesting 
that  it  be  devoted  to  biology,  since  they  imagine  that 
both  subjects  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
master  and  not  require  fresh  laboratory  arrange- 
ments, &c. 

In  the  last  half-year  of  the  Oberprima,  the  biology 
teaching  is  to  be  concluded  with  an  elementary  course 
on  anthropology  and  physiological  psychology,  thereby 
enabling  senior  pupils  to  obtain  the  best  educational 
value  from  their  biological  studies,  and  to  appreciate 
scientific  criticisms  on  many  important  points. 

Hygienic  questions  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
biological  and  chemistry  teaching  from  the  lower  classes 
onwards  in  their  natural  places  in  the  curricula  of  these 
subjects  (e.g.,  under  air,  water,  bacteria,  &c.)  and  espe- 
cially in  dealing  with  the  physiology  of  the  human  body 
(digestion,  breathing,  nervous  system,  &c).  The  Com- 
mission are  of  the  opinion  that  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
relations of  the  sexual  organisms  should  not  be  included 
in  the  syllabus  in  the  ordinary  course,  but  they  do, 
however,  consider  that  this  question,  especially  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  infectious  diseases  to  which  these 
organisms  are  liable,  should  from  time  to  time  be  en- 
trusted to  some  responsible  person  such  as  a  medical 
practitioner  or  the  director  of  the  school.  (They  also 
suggest  that  the  abuse  and  dangers  of  alcoholism  be 
similarly  treated.)  However,  the  Commission  propose  to 
go  into  this  question  more  closely,  and  to  bring  forward 
a  kind  of  circular  letter  *  which  shall  be  given  to  all 
matriculants. 

Geology  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Oberprima  in  the  summer 
half-year  and  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  forming  a  suitable 
conclusion  to  the  chemical  and  biological  studies  of  the 
senior  secondary  school  pupils,  since  it  necessitates  a 
knowledge  of  each  subsection  already  studied  ;  in  the 
same  way  an  elementary  survey  of  the  great  laws  of  the 
cosmos  is  suggested  as  a  fitting  termination  to  the 
physical  and  mathematical  teaching. 

Briefly  summed  up  the  one  chief  object  in  view  has 
been  to  make  the  science  teaching  in  German  secondary 
schools  so  comprehensive  and  wide  that  it  may  be  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  "  rough  "  survey  of  the 
whole  range  of  modern  science  and  leave  the  filling  in 
of  the  more  minute  details  in  special  sections  to  the 
special  courses  to  be  undergone  at  the  Universities  or 
technical  schools.  The  idea  is  excellent  though  it  will 
doubtlessly,  be  styled  Utopian  and  idealistic  by  many 
English   science   masters,    saturated  with   the   encyclo- 

*  Presumably  resembling  the  paper  leaflet  which  is  handed  to 
all  newly  matriculated  students  at  many  Universities. 


paedic  kind  of  science  teaching,  which  devotes  a  couple 
of  terms  or  so  to  water  and  its  properties.  We  all  know 
that  our  pupils  have  an  unfortunate  habit  of  forgetting 
facts  which  we  prided  ourselves  we  had  driven  well 
home,  but  more  particularly  is  this  true  of  masses  of 
facts  without  any  obvious  connection,  as  opposed  to  a 
number  of  principles  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  net- 
work of  a  complete  subject,  and  as  such  have  a  greater 
educational  value. 

This  scheme  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the 
Gescllschaft  Dentscher  Naturforscher  und  Jirzte  has,  how- 
ever, already  been  successfully  carried  out  in  a  few  Prussian 
schools  by  permission  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, whilst  the  Prussian  Board  of  Education  has  through- 
out the  whole  inquiry  shown  the  greatest  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  Commission.  Moreover,  the 'directors 
of  several  schools  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
carry  out  certain  specific  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
the  Commission,  and  to  report  upon  their  experience 
with  regard  to  the  same. 

The  completeness  of  the  whole  scheme  is,  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  obviously,  such  as  to  render 
a  closer  inquiry  into  its  working  a  subject  of  fgreat 
importance,  and  weU  worthy  of  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  science  masters  of  our  public  schools,  where 
the  entire  scheme  could  well  be  adopted.  (As  also  "might 
more  generally  the  wisdom  of  the  Commission  in  asking 
for  outside  criticisms  upon  an  important  question — upon 
which  many  men  besides  themselves  might  also  have 
well-thought-out  ideas.) 

Addendum. 

When  considering  the  question  of  geology,  the  Com- 
mission were  led  to  discuss  the  subject  of  geography 
teaching,  which,  they  say,  should  be  brought  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  teaching  of  science. 

(i)  The  teaching  of  geography  should  be  continuous 
throughout  all  classes. 

(2)  The  geographical  teaching  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  properly  qualified  teachers,  as  much  as  that  of  any 
other  subject. 

(3)  It  is  desirable  that  the  study  of  geography  at  the 
Universities  should  be  more  closely  connected  with 
scientific  studies. 

The  Commission  were  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
scientific  and  mathematical  ground-work  of  geography 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  mathematical  and  scientific 
teaching  in  secondary  schools. 


London  Inter -Collegiate  Scholarships  Board. — 
A  combined  Examination  for  Entrance  Scholarships 
and  Exhibitions  tenable  at  Un'versity  College,  King's 
College,  and  the  East  London  College  will  be  held  in 
London  by  the  London  Inter-Collegiate  Scholarships  Board 
on  Tuesday,  May  15,  1906,  and  following  days.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Inter-Collegiate  Scholarships  Board,  University  College 
London,  Goiter  Street,  W.C.  for  forms  of  entry. 
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Training  for  Primary 
Teachers    in    France 


By  Dr.  V.  H.  F. 

There  is  much  talk  at  present  in  France  about  abolish- 
ing the  normal  schools  for  primary  teachers.  Again 
this  year,  as  he  did  last  year,  the  rapporteur  on  the 
Budget  for  Public  Instruction  is  proposing  this  radical 
measure  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  reasons  he  puts  forward  are  of  a  somewhat  different 
order  from  those  which  brought  about  the  close  connec- 
tion of  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  which  had  developed 
into  a  small  University  of  its  own,  with  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  Sorbonne. 

The  rapporteur  does  not  even  avail  himself  of 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  existing  normal  schools — 
there  is  one  for  male  and  another  for  female  students 
in  every  departement  *  —  have  but  a  very  small 
number  of  pupils  and  are  a  comparatively  heavy  burden 
on  the  public  expenses.  Parsimony,  when  educa- 
tional matters  are  in  question,  has  never  been  pleaded 
for  in  this  country.  He  simply  thinks  it  strange  that 
the  secondary  teachers  should  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  University  instruction  while  the  primaires  are  trained 
by  primaires.  For  one  must  not  forget  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  our  normal  schools  are  not,  as  they  are 
in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  about  one-half  secondary 
teachers  (or  men  of  academic  standing,  as  they  put  it),  but 
primary  teachers,  who  have  either  been  trained  by 
secondary  teachers  in  one  of  the  higher  normal  schools 
at  Saint-Cloud  or  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  or  who  have 
passed  the  special  examination  before  a  commission 
nominated  by  the  Director  of  Primary  Instruction. 
Thus,  practically  only  a  small  selection  of  primary 
teachers  is  obtaining  higher  scientific  education 
through  the  channel  of  secondary  professors.  The 
inspectors  are  prepared  in  a  similar  fashion.  Thus, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  corps  primaire  is  more 
homogeneous  in  France  than  in  other  countries.  Yet, 
homogeneousness  sometimes  leads  to  breeding-in,  and 
to  an  excessive  devotion  to  routine  when  worked  by 
those  secular  convents  called  training-colleges.  This  is 
what  the  rapporteur  wishes  to  avoid  by  recommending 
the  training  of  primary  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
along  with  the  candidates  for  other  liberal  careers  :  he 
wishes  to  bring  primary  teachers  into  closer  contact 
with  modern  life,  to  enlarge  their  minds.  No  doubt,  he 
thought  it  as  useful  for  the  teachers  themselves  as 
for  the  elementary  school,  and  not  only  a  feasible  thing 
after  the  latest  reforms  of  our  secondary  education,  but 
a  highly  democratic  reform,  because  he  is  at  the  same  time 
proposing  that  secondary  instruction  be  given  free  to  all. 

One  cannot  help  remembering  that  the  struggle  of 

*  The  Alpes-Maritimes  and  the  territory  of  Belfort  possess  no 
normal  schools  for  female  teachers.  The  departments  Gers  and 
Hautes-Pyrenees,  Vaucluse  and  Basses-Alpes,  Lot-et-Garonne  and 
Tarn-et-Garonne  have  already  combined  their  schools. 


the  German  primary  teachers  for  admission  to  the 
Universities  is  carried  on  with  precisely  similar  arguments. 
No  definite  result  has  been  gained  up  to  the  present  day, 
but  the  prospects  for  the  future  look  favourable.  One 
also  recollects  that  in  Switzerland,  in  Bale-Town, 
primary  teachers  are  prepared  for  their  profession  in 
secondary  schools,  in  the  University,  and  (for  practical 
pedagogics  only)  during  three  semesters  in  a 
"  seminarium,"  along  with  the  teachers  of  other 
schools.*  In  England,  Scotland,  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  corps  primaire  has  access  to  the  Universities, 
and  is  not  bound  to  have  passed  through  the  training- 
college.  It  seems  that  such  schemes  are  the  property 
of  democratic  countries. 

Yet  the  French  instituteurs  refuse  the  "  treach- 
erous gift."  The  secondary  schools,  so  they  say,  are 
the  schools  of  the  bourgeois.  To  mix  up  the  future 
members  of  the  corps  primaire  with  the  sons  of  the 
bourgeois,  has  no  other  aim  but  to  inculcate  in  their  mind 
the  same  bourgeois  spirit ;  to  this  effect  it  is  proposed 
to  abolish  the  true  hot-beds  of  democracy,  viz.,  the 
normal  schools. 

Let  us  retain  of  this  sophism  the  only,  and  truly 
sincere,  affirmation  of  democratic  faith.  We  knew  it. 
History  tells  us  that  the  members  of  the  corps  primaire 
in  continental  Europe,  chiefly  in  France  and  in  Germany, 
since  that  corps  was  established  and  since  it  felt  itself  as  a 
compact  and  important  body,  struggled  for  emancipation, 
and  that  in  1848,  in  both  countries,  they  threw  them- 
selves into  the  democratic  movement  in  order  to  get 
free  from  the  seclusive  discipline  of  the  normal  schools. 
They  then  claimed  the  abolition  of  the  secular  convents. 
The  consequence  was  a  cruel  reaction.  Closer  than  ever 
the  primary  teachers  were  confined  within  the  normal 
schools,  which  were  relegated  to  small  country  towns  and 
organised  on  the  fines  of  "  simple  "  programmes  and 
narrow  regulations  so  as  to  turn  out  humble  and  obedient 
spirits.  Continuous  efforts  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  still  more  the  ever-growing  needs  of  elementary 
education,  loosened,  to  some  extent,  the  reactionary  tute- 
lage. The  latest  regulations,  those  of  Prussia  in  1901  and 
those  of  France  in  1905,  still  maintain  the  normal  schools 
as  special  establishments  exclusively  fitted  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  primary  teachers,  but  some  allow- 
ance had  to  be  made  for  a  broader  spirit  and  for  more 
scientific  methods. 

However,  the  German  teachers  continue  to  insist  at 
their  annual  meetings  as  strongly  as  before  upon  Uni- 
versity instruction  for  every  teacher.  Is  it  not  curious 
to  see  their  French  colleagues  refusing  to  be  led  by  an 
official  guide  along  the  only  way  that  leads  to  that 
goal  ?  Both  claim  "  primary  instruction  for  primary 
teachers."  In  Germany,  where  the  clergy  still,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  inspects  primary  schools,  and  where, 
in  a  large  proportion,  men  of  academic  standing  rule  and 
teach  in  the  normal  schools,  such  a  demand  does  not 
appear   unfounded.     For   academic    training   only  can 

*  Zurich  has  adopted  a  similar  scheme,  but  keeps  its  normal 
school  at  Kiijsnacht,  while  Bale-Town  has  none.  See  Revue  Ptfago- 
giquc,  July  and  August  1905,  February  1906. 
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fit  the  primary  men  for  the  important  posts.  In 
France  the  claim  takes  another  meaning.  Surely, 
the  presence  of  the  inspecleur  d'acadimie,  who  is  not  a 
primaire  and  who  is  the  direct  chief  of  the  inspecteurs 
primaires  and  of  the  elementary  schools  of  his  district, 
appears  an  objectionable  interference  of  the  secondary 
element.  Yet  the  true  tendency  is  to  set  primary 
instruction  apart,  to  exclude  from  its  pedagogical  and 
administrative  organisation  any  one  who  is  not  stamped 
a  primaire.  This  is  a  narrow  conception,  irrational  and 
very  anti-democratic  too.  The  closer  elementary  educa- 
tion keeps  in  touch  with  life,  the  stronger  it  will  be. 
Noble  protectionism  made  secondary  education  a  use- 
less ornament  for  bourgeois-prigs  :  to  bring  new  life  into 
it,  no  other  means  was  possible  but  opening  it  to  life. 
We  should  do  great  harm  to  elementary  education  by 
making  it,  as  it  were,  a  republic  of  its  own,  supposing  we 
could.  For  this  is  impossible.  The  evolution  of 
primary  education  in  the  near  future  will  be,  I  think, 
to  make  it  not  only  the  common  instruction  for 
all,  but  the  sole  and  true  basis  for  the  secondary 
degree.  The  democratic  party  of  Denmark  have 
accomplished  that  organisation  ;  they  have  done  away 
with  the  two  distinct  departments  and  brought  about 
the  rational  conception  of  public-school  education  as  a 
whole,  whatever  the  degree  or  shade  may  be.  And  all 
the  teachers  will  form  one  body :  while  elsewhere  the 
professor  does  not  deign  to  consider  the  elementary 
teacher  as  a  colleague. 

As  a  principle  of  exclusivism  or  monopoly  the  motto  : 
"Primary  education  for  the  primary  teachers,"  might, 
nay  will  prove  dangerous.  And  to  refuse  on  that  ground 
any  scheme  which  is  to  bring  primary  and  secondary 
education  into  closer  relationship,  is  a  party-view  which 
will  by  no  means  resist  the  force  of  evolution.  Is 
"  democracy  "  so  much  in  need  of  individual  "  hot-house 
culture  "  as  to  fear  absorption  by  the  bourgeois  spirit  ? 
I  do  not  think  so.  Considering  that  already  higher 
primary  education  and  secondary  education  in  its  first 
half — chiefly  in  the  modern  subjects — cover  the  same 
ground,  it  is  obvious  that  the  clashing  must  be  simplified 
sooner  or  later  by  a  more  complete  union,  and  that 
all  the  teachers  will  have  to  get  through  the  same  unified 
stage  before  specialising  into  primary,  higher  primary, 
and  secondary.  Why,  indeed,  have  Praeparanden- 
Anstalten  for  the  primary  teachers  only,  while  all  the 
other  careers  are  prepared  on  the  broad  and  general 
basis  of  so-called  secondary  education  ? 


The  next  examination  for  English  student  teachers 
in  French  training  colleges  will  be  held  in  London  during 
Easter  week.  The  students  who  enter  these  posts  pay 
£16  into  the  college  funds  and  devote  a  certain  amount 
of  time,  not  exceeding  ten  hours  a  week,  to  conversing 
in  English  with  the  French  students.  In  return  they 
receive  board  and  lodging,  and  the  permission  to  attend 
all  the  classes  in  French  history,  literature,  &c,  held  at 
the  college.  Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports, 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  S.W. 


The  Question  of 
Greek  Spelling 


By  John  Thompson,  M.A. 

Instances  will  occur  to  every  classical  teacher  where  a 
comparison  of  two  editions — perhaps  by  excellent 
scholars — of  the  same  Greek  author  will  reveal  striking 
variations  in  the  spelling  of  a  good  many  words.  For 
example,  if  any  one  looks  at  two  such  admirable  works 
as  Mr.  Marchant's  and  Mr.  Spratt's  Thucydides,  Book 
VI.,  hewill  find  the  former  using  such  spellings  as  airodvrja-Kti 

(c.   4),     o-oiffii/     (c.   9),    ifiovkovro   (c.   79),    irpoo>iei£<u    (c.   97), 

and  6pap  (c.  98),  while  the  latter  has  hiroOi>r)o-Ku,  ab>Xiw, 
T]fioi\orTo,  irpo<rixi.i,ai,  and  6pav.  Nay,  it  is  possible  to 
go  even  further  than  this  and  to  say  that  sometimes  an 
editor  is  so  indifferent  in  spelling  as  to  be  inconsistent, 
a  charge  to  which  we  fear  Mr.  Spratt  lays  himself  open, 
for  in  cc.  i  and  82  he  has  (fiovXovro,  and  on  page  320 
opar  (twice).  Similarly  in  his  text  he  has  ayaxac  (c. 
36),  and  in  his  notes,  hyairav.  In  calling  attention  to 
this  question,  it  is  by  no  means  desired  to  pit  editors 
one  against  another.  We  only  use  them,  as  we  are 
informed  in  the  Apology  that  Socrates  was  used  by  the 
Delphic  oracle,  as  examples.  Why  do  editors  vary  in 
their  spelling  and  on  what  principle  ?  We  fear  the 
answer  is  that  there  is  none.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
essential  that  the  path  of  learners  in  Greek  should  be 
made  as  easy  as  possible  and  that  all  useless  hindrances 
should  be  cleared  away.  It  is  tiresome,  distracting,  and 
annoying  for  a  pupil  to  run  up  against  strange  forms 
which  contradict  what  he  has  learnt  in  his  accidence 
and  which  may  lead  him  to  distrust  it.  It  is  obvious 
that  whatever  Greek  grammar  fates  and  the  reformers 
leave  him  in  the  future,  it  should  be  absolutely  correct, 
if  possible,  and  that  his  Greek  texts  should  be  in  con- 
formity with  it.  On  a  matter  of  this  kind  a  body  like 
the  Classical  Association  can  give  help,  for  it  may  well 
act  as  a  court  of  appeal,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  authority 
it  now  clearly  possesses,  can  issue  a  list  of  correct  spellings 
which  would  be  accepted  as  decisive. 

What  is  required  is  a  standard  of  uniform  spelling 
for  each  Greek  author.  The  suggestion  is  not  made 
that  the  spelling  in  all  authors  shall  be  the  same. 
Homer  and  Herodotus  obviously  cannot  be  Atticised, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  essential  characteristics. 
In    Thucydides    no    one    would    desire    to    substitute 

£i£  for  is,  tvi'  for  Ivv,  rirrapts  for  retraapts,  Oappos  for  ddpaos, 

and  so  on.  But  the  best  possible,  that  is,  the  best  attested 
spellings  should  be  adopted  for  each  author.  The  means 
for  determining  disputes  are  not  far  to  seek.  Ruther- 
ford in  English,  Blass  and  Meisterhans  in  German,  offer 
safe  and  trustworthy  guidance.  The  whole  field  needs, 
of  course,  to  be  gone  over,  but  we  may  examine,  as  a 
few  examples,  the  variations  with  which  we  started, 
and  shall  find  in  these  instances  little  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion.  Once  this  is  reached, 
no  respect  for  manuscripts  nor  English  conservativism 
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should  stand  against  what  is  demonstrably  correct. 
Forms  like  4jrofl^<r/cw  and  avlv  (without  the  iota  subscript) 
instead  of  the  more  correct  biroBvrjo-Ku  and  o-6>iw  do 
not  occur  until  the  first  century  B.C.  (Meisterhans, 
Attic-  Inscriptions  in,  pp.  177,  179)-  These  incorrect 
forms  should,  therefore,  be  eschewed  in  all  classical 
authors.  " i3oi\o[uu,  Siiapat,  n/XXw  (we  quote  from 
Meisterhans,  p.  169)  augment  in  classical  times  with  e, 
only  after.  300  B.C.  with  rj."  It  is  clear,  then,  that  we 
should  always  read  </3oi'Aon»/i'  >£;i'cu.  although  less 
familiar  in  English  editions  than  /•"£<",  is  attested 
by  inscriptions  as  the  correct  form.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  true  principal  parts  are  fitiyvvm,  futgw,  ^fifa, 

ficfieiyfjat,  (fiiyrjv     (2     aor.     paSS.)     with    verb.     adj.   peiKrit 

(Kuhner-Blass  Gricch.  Gramm.  I.  2  pp.  482-3).  "  The 
Infinitive  Active  of  verbs  in  -aw  (Meisterhans,  p.  175) 
has  no  Iota  subscript :  tipav  (before  456  B.C.),  iav 
(445  B.C.),  &c."  Instances  of  later  date  are  quoted  in 
the  footnotes.  This  disposes  of  Mr.  Spratt's  6pav  and 
ayairar.  In  these  points  the  final  standard  is  the  actual 
contemporary  Attic  spelling  as  attested  by  inscriptions. 
Wrong  forms  have  survived  in  our  school  texts  which 
are  bequeathed  to  us  by  MSS.  but  these  are  often  false 
guides.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Marchant  it  should  be  added 
that  his  spellings  are  in  all  the  above  instances  accurate. 
We  trust  the  Classical  Association  will  assist  in  removing 
this  oKavla\oi>  from  the  path  of  the  learning  of  Greek. 


Education  Day  by  Day 

We  have  been  asked  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  some  statistical  information  compiled  by  the  editors 
of  the  Public  Schools  Year  Book  on  the  question  of 
military  training  of  schoolboys,  and  incorporated  in 
their  volume  for  the  current  year.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  care  with  which  the  necessary  inquiry  has  been 
carried  out,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  in  a  con- 
venient form  which  will  be  useful  to  those  interested 
in  the  subject.  The  questions  put  to  headmasters 
related  first  to  cadet  corps  and  their  facilities,  and 
subsequently  to  the  kind  of  training,  if  any,  meted 
out  to  boys  who  do  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  wearing 
a  uniform,  particularly  in  relation  to  rifle  shooting  and 
physical  or  military  drill ;  the  various  questions  being 
the  result  of  suggestions  by  Lord  Roberts. 

We  have  stated  our  views  on  the  subject  before,  but 
this  summary  provides  us  with  an  item  or  two  of  infor- 
mation which  throws  new  light  on  the  movement.  First 
we  should  put  the  fact  that  physical  exercises  are  not 
usually  deemed  necessary  for  boys  who  belong  to 
cadet  corps.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  time 
for  both,  we  are  inclined  to  say  from  experience  that 
physical  drill  is  mainly  used  to  scare  the  waverers  into 
the  corps.  It  is  held  in  ierrorem  over  those  who  do  not 
join,  not  so  much  because  of  its  hygienic  efficiency  as  to 
promote  esprit  de  corps  in  a  backhanded  way.  Again,  in 
schools  where  corps   flourish  it  is  not   considered  ad- 


visable, as  a  rule,  to  teach  boys  how  to  shoot,  unless  they 
enrol  themselves  as  a  cadets.  So  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
possession  of  a  uniform  and  the  privilege  of  rifle  shooting 
are  the  rewards  for  joining,  in  the  same  way  that  physical 
drill  is  the  punishment  for  refraining.  This  may  seem 
a  jaundiced  view  to  take  of  the  matter,  but  it  has 
undoubtedly  a  foundation  in  fact.  And  even  if  it  is 
only  partly  true,  it  discounts  to  a  certain  extent  the 
value  of  the  agitation  for  securing  the  safety  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  Lord 
Roberts's  appeals  have  fallen  in  a  large  measure  on  deaf 
ears  ;  can  it  be  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  not  im- 
pressed by  his  arguments  ?  This  point  of  view  is  worth 
considering,  at  any  rate. 

It  appears  from  the  Consul-General's  report  on  the 
trade  of  South  Italy  for  the  year  1905  that  the 
general  spirit  of  discontent  on  account  of  inadequate 
payment  of  teachers  under  Government  and  the  mini- 
mised chances  of  getting  a  living  in  overcrowded  pro- 
fessions is  stimulating  the  younger  Italian  generation 
to  seek  technical  instruction.  The  report  says  : 
"  The  students  from  the  universities  and  Government 
schools  are  no  longer  content  to  seek  poorly  paid  Govern- 
ment employment  or  to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  the 
overcrowded  professions  with  their  inadequate  fees, 
but  are  seeking  technical  instruction  so  that  they  may 
join  in  the  new  movement  nd  make  an  adequate  future 
for  themselves." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail  has  been  elected  without  oppo- 
sition to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  When 
we  saw  his  nomination  paper,  signed  by  most  of  the 
names  that  make  the  University  famous,  we  knew  that 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  any  rival  candidates  being 
put  up  in  opposition.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Mackail  a  poet  of 
some  eminence  himself,  but  his  writings  show  that  he 
possesses  besides  that  critical  faculty  which  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  main  attributes  of  a  professor  of  poetry. 
For  it  is  not  only  to  instruct  the  merry  passman  how 
to  concoct  rhyme  that  he  exists  ;  his  office  is  a  standing 
testimony  to  the  need  for  the  study  of  culture  as 
opposed  to  materialism,  and  an  evidence  that  poetry 
deals  not  only  with  visionary  problems  and  nebulous 
abstractions,  but  contains  much  that  has  influenced, 
and  will  influence,  the  course  of  a  nation's  life. 

The  Cambridge  Local  Class-lists  show  that  the  totai 
number  of  boys  and  girls  examined  in  December  last 
was  15,144,  exclusive  of  1931  Colonial  candidates.  In 
the  Senior  Examination  845  boys  and  1051  girls  passed, 
106  boys  and  22  girls  being  placed  in  the  First  Class. 
Sufficient  merit  was  shown  by  492  boys  and  148  girls 
to  entitle  them  to  exemption  from  one  or  both  parts  of 
the  previous  examination.  Of  the  junior  candidates 
3086  boys  and  2007  girls  passed,  the  numbers  placed 
in  the  First  Class  being  416  and  76  respectively.  In  the 
Preliminary  Examination  2086  boys  and  1446  girls 
satisfied  the  examiners.  The  awards  of  scholarships 
and  prizes,  the  examiners'  reports,  the  tables  showing 
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the  success  or  failure  of  the  individual  candidates  in 
each  subject,  and  the  Class-lists  for  the  Colonial  centres, 
will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  March. 

The  preliminary  notice  of  the  Long  Vacation  Course 
of  the  School  of  Geography  at  Oxford  has  just  been 
issued,  and  will  be  followed  by  a  more  detailed  notice 
in  June.  It  is  intended  to  hold  the  meeting  from 
August  7  to  August  25,  and  names  of  intending  students 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Reader  in 
Geography,  Old  Ashmolean  Building,  Oxford,  as  the 
number  of  those  who  can  take  part  in  the  practical 
demonstrations  in  the  laboratory  and  field  is  limited. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  to  be  a  utilitarian  side  to 
this  series  of  lectures,  and  a  valuable  addition  will  be 
the  suggested  evening  conferences  on  the  teaching  of 
geography.     The  fee  for  the  course  is  three  guineas. 

The  experiment  recently  tried  in  Germany  of  import- 
ing American  professors  in  exchange  for  their  own  has 
begun,  and  the  first  American  missionary  is  now  on  his 
way  back  to  his  native  land.  In  a  sense  his  lectures 
have  not  been  successful,  since  the  German  student  is 
not  well  enough  educated  to  follow  lectures  delivered  in 
a  foreign  tongue.  Although  the  lecturer  declared  that 
he  would  be  content  to  go  on  talking  to  empty  benches 
until  his  hearers  were  sufficiently  educated  to  understand 
him,  the  authorities  have  decided  otherwise,  and  the  next 
course  will  be  delivered  in  German. 

Education  is  unfortunately  supposed  to  be  "  any- 
body's job,"  and  one  of  the  direct  results  of  this  idea 
is  the  large  number  of  unqualified  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  new  Minister  of  Education  pointed 
out  quite  lately  that  less  than  half  of  our  teachers  are 
fully  qualified.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  training  is 
useful,  and  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  regarded  as 
a  necessity  for  elementary  teachers.  Even  so,  it  has 
by  no  means  fulfilled  expectations,  for  in  some  districts 
the  proportion  of  assistants  with  proper  training  is  as 
low  as  one-fifth  of  the  total. 

With  this  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  primary  ranks, 
who  can  contemplate  the  outlook  in  secondary  educa- 
tion with  composure  ?  Registration  in  this  case  has 
notoriously  failed,  because  very  few  indeed  have  sub- 
mitted in  the  past  to  the  test  of  undergoing  training, 
and  the  outlook  in  the  future  is  no  brighter.  Most  of 
those  already  on  the  register  have  got  there  by  the 
back-door,  and  the  potential  teacher  of  the  present  who 
is  just  completing  his  university  career  does  not  look 
forward  to  a  further  course  of  instruction  with  any 
pleasure.  He  wants  to  earn  his  living,  and  his  parents 
not  unnaturally  acquiesce.  And  so  much  has  been  made 
public  about  the  beggarly  pay,  poor  prospects,  and 
insecurity  of  tenure  of  the  secondary  master  that  men 
who  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  would  have  drifted  into 
schoolmastering  by  a  natural  process  are  now  scared 
away  from  the  profession.  Headmasters  and  agents 
are  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  capable  men  ;  and  no 
wonder. 


Vacancies 

New  South  Wales  Government  Training  College. — 
Principal  wanted,  ^700  per  annum.  Apply  T.  A.  Coghlan, 
123  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  before  March  12. 

Borough  of  Aston  Manor. — Secretary  to  Education 
Committee  :  previous  experience  absolutely  necessary,  ^300 
per  annum.  Apply  before  March  1  to  Town  Clerk,  Albert 
Road,  Aston  Manor. 

London  County  Council's  New  Scale  for  Teachers. 
— Assistants  begin — men  ^100,  women  £90  ;  rising  to  ^200 
and  ^150  respectively.  They  are  eligible  for  promotion  to 
Headships  of  £400  and  £300.  Apply  Executive  Officer 
Education  Department,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 

Oldham. — Certificated  Assistant-Master,  £80  to  ^135 
according  to  qualifications.  Apply  J.  Rennie,  Educaton 
Offices,  Oldham. 

New  Zealand. — Assistant  Medical  Officer  for  Lunatic 
Asylums,  ^250  with  board,  lodging,  &c.  Under  thirty 
and  unmarried.     Apply,  13  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Bootle,  St.  Winefride's  R.C.  School. — Assistant 
Master,  £85  rising  to  £135,  with  extra  for  art  and  science. 
Apply,  Education  Offices,  Bootle. 

Barnard  Castle  R.C.  Mixed  School. — Headmistress, 
^85.     Apply,  Shire  Hall,  Durham. 

York  School  of  Art. — The  Headmaster  has  resigned, 
but  we  have  no  particulars  about  the  appointment  of  his 
successor. 

Salisbury  School,  Headmastership. — We  have  heard 
that  there  is  a  vacancy  here,  but  have  no  details. 

The  Registrarship  of  Oxford  University  has  fallen  vacant 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose,  of  Queen's 
College.  During  his  illness  a  deputy  was  appointed  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Andrew  Clark  of  Lincoln  College,  who  is 
continuing  the  duties  for  the  present. 

Alloa. — Art  Teacher  (Certif.cated)  wanted,  £i6o- 
Apply  James  Cuthbert,  Alloa  Burgh  School  Board. 

Altrincham  New  Council  School. — Headmistress  and 
Assistants  wanted.  Apply  R.  P.  Ward,  Education  Offices; 
City  Road,  Chester. 


APP 


ointments 


Dr.  Henry  Jackson  to  be  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Cambridge  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Jebb. 

Mr.  Harvey  Littlejohn  to  be  Lecturer  on  Forensic 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  to  succeed  Dr.  Drum- 
mond  as  Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  in  June 
next. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Thain,  of  University  College,  Cardiff,  to  be 
Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  Royal  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cirencester. 

Mr.  H.  Bohle,  of  the  Bradford  Technical  College,  to  be 
Lecturer  in  Electro-Technics  at  Cape  Town  University. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Gamble  to  be  Assistant  Director  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Laboratories  at  Manchester  University. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Norwood  to  be  Senior  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  Classics  at  Manchester  University. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  be 
Lecturer  in  Assyriology  to  the  University. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawson,  of  the  King's  School,  Grant- 
ham, to  be  Headmaster  of  Brighton  College. 
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Our  Schools 

II.    Harrow 


"  Four  red  walls  on  a  skyward  climb 
Towering  over  the  fields  and  time." 

The  aspect  of  Harrow  School  is  probably  better 
known  than  that  of  any  public  school  in  England. 
It  is  not  the  largest,  nor  the  oldest ;  but,  owing  to  its 
commanding  situation,  no  traveller  by  the  lines  of 
railway  that  run  through  the  grass  fields  below  can 
fail  to  know  Harrow.  From  east  and  west  alike  the 
hill  rises  sharply,  and  the  church  spire,  with  John 
Lyon's  red  Elizabethan  Old  Schools  jutting  up 
beside  it,  is  a  landmark  for  miles  around.  The 
visible  sign  of  Eton  is  not  the  school  itself,  but 
Windsor  Castle  ;  Winchester  lies  low  ;  Rugby  is 
in  the  town.  But  Harrow  stands  high — "  set  on 
an  hill  that  cannot  be  hid,"  and  from  its  Hill  comes 
not  a  little  of  its  character.  No  one  can  live  in  such 
an  environment  without  being,  to  some  extent, 
influenced  by  it.  The  wide  outlook  over  "  the 
valley  below,"  whether  it  be  in  the  early  morning, 
over  the  sea  of  fog  which  lies  on  the  low  country, 
while  the  sun  is  gilding  the  hill  crest  itself ;  or  in 
summer,  when  "  the  great  elms,  deep  shadowed, 
watch  the  play,"  and  when,  though  the  heat-haze 
hovers  over  the  distance,  a  breeze  is  always  blowing 


on  the  top  ;  or  when  again  you  look  dreamily  west- 
ward over  the  purple  country  towards  the  last 
gleams  of  sunset ;  or  possibly  most  impressive  of  all, 
after  night  has  fallen,  the  lights  of  Hampstead 
twinkle  up  one  by  one,  and  behind  them,  reflected  in 
the  sky  hangs  the  glare  of  London  ;  all  these  things 
fit  together  to  create  that  love  of  the  Hill  which  is 
the  most  characteristic  mark  of  Harrow  boys  and 
Harrow  men.  No  need  for  more  to  explain  why  at 
Harrow  we  choose  for  our  Founder's  Day  service, 
and  for  every  service  that  opens  a  new  term,  the  121st 
Psalm — Levavi  oculos  comes  home  to  all. 

Picturesque  situation  will  not  by  itself  make  a 
school  great,  but  it  will  contribute  that  element 
of  romance  and  sentiment  without  which  mere 
material  prosperity  is  of  small  profit.  Yet  there  is 
much  beyond  this  that  has  contributed  to  make 
Harrow  ;  and  what  the  school  is  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  knowing  whence  it  rose.  The  school 
was  founded  in  1571  as  a  free  grammar  school  by  a 
yeoman,  John  Lyon  of  Preston,  under  charter  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  thus  intended  chiefly  to 
provide  education  for  boys  living  in  Harrow,  but 
what  we  should  nowadays  call  "  boarders  " — then 
called  by  the  semi-hostile  name  of  "  foreigners  " — 
were  not  excluded  from  coming  to  the  school. 
Through  the  seventeenth  century  the  school  pursued 
an  undistinguished  path,  being  chiefly  local  in 
character,  yet  gathering  "  foreigners "  in  slowly 
increasing  numbers,  and  the  same  description  holds 
true  in  the  main  of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Then  politics  thrust  a  finger  into  the  web 
of  destiny.  Eton  was  reputed  High  Church  and 
Tory.  To  parents  who  regarded  these  principles 
with  alarm  Harrow  offered  a  more  wholesome 
Whiggish  atmosphere.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  under  Dr.  Heath  and  Dr.  Drury 
the  "  foreigners  "  grew  fast  and  soon  outnumbered 
the  "  scholars  "  of  John  Lyon.  Thus  the  character 
of  the  school  altered.  It  was  losing  its  local  charac- 
ter ;  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  current  politics  it  had 
learnt  "  to  think  Imperially." 

Curiously  enough  the  period  in  history  when, 
owing  to  the  French  Revolution  and  the  career  of 
Napoleon,  Whiggery  in  England  became  suspect 
and  discredited,  Harrow  flourished  abundantly. 
This  is  the  epoch  of  the  great  names  :  then  there 
passed  through  the  school  Byron ;  and  Peel,  Pal- 
merston,  Aberdeen  and  Goderich,  not  all  equally 
distinguished  but  all  prime  ministers  :  and  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  not  in- 
ferior to  any  in  greatness  of  soul.     He  too  had  a  great 
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influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Harrow.  He  continued 
the  Protestant,  Low  Church  (call  it  by  what  name  you 
will)  character  of  the  school,  and  the  followers 
of  his  Evangelical  principles  sent  their  sons  much  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  school.  Yet  though  politics  and 
parties  have  had  their  share  in  the  making  of 
Harrow,  the  influence  has  proved  but  temporary. 
The  Harrow  of  to-day  has  no  distinctive  political  or 
party  characteristic.  And  after  all  the  school  owes 
much  less  to  opinions  than  to  men.  Its  leap  up  in 
numbers  and  importance,  its  rise  into  the  position 
of  one  of  the  great  schools,  may  be  connected  with 
two  names,  Drury  and  Butler.  Dr.  Joseph  Drury, 
Headmaster  from  1785  to  1805,  was  one  of  a 
family  who  served  Harrow  with  unsparing  devotion. 
Dr.  George  Butler  succeeded  him  and  ruled  the 
school  with  wisdom  from  1805  to  1829.  Then 
when  under  Dr.  Wordsworth  the  numbers  had 
fallen  so  low  that  the  whole  school  might  have  been 
quartered  in  the  headmaster's  house  alone,  there 
came  Dr.  Vaughan  who  revived  confidence  and  sup- 
port, and  in  the  course  of  his  reign  saw  the  numbers 
rise  till  they  surpassed  any  previous  record, 
leaving  the  school  re-established  in  its  great  position. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  tiresome  to  pursue  the  catalogue. 
At  every  turn  Harrovians  are  reminded,  by  visible 
memorial,  and  by  invisible  but  far  more  potent 
memory,  what  is  owed  to  its  benefactors.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Henry  Montagu  Butler  finds  its  only  equal  in 
the  work  of  his  predecessor  Dr.  Vaughan.  The 
record  of  Dr.  Welldon's  and  Dr.  Wood's  headmaster- 
ships  lies  round  us  in  the  land  which  the  school  now 
holds  secure.  Mr.  John  Farmer  and  Mr.  Bowen 
gave  the  school  music  and  song  of  so  apt  and  appro- 
priate character  that  all  other  schools  have  envied  it, 
most  copied  it,  and  some  even  adapted  it  to  their 
own  purposes.  And  though  musician  and  writer 
have  both  now  passed  away,  neither  melody  nor 
verse  ended  with  them.  The  author  of  "Forty 
years  on"  never  will  and  never  can  have  a  rival. 
But  in  another  style  Mr.  Edmund  Howson,  whose 
recent  death  all  Harrovians  deplore,  has  left  to  the 
School  many  songs  which  will  recall  to  them  early 
tribulations  of  "nothing  but  proses  and  reps  and 
cons,"  and  misty  triumphs  where 

Memory  swells  with  wizard  spells 
Our  bygone  scores  and  catches — 

and  all  that  set  of  school-boy  ghosts  that  gather 
on  St.  Joles'  Day  at  midnight  to  answer  their  names 
"  in  the  windy  Yard  at  Bill." 

One  more  wandering  into  the  past,  and   then  we 
will  walk  up  the  hill  into  the  Harrow  of  to-day.     Only 


two  buildings  in  Harrow  commemorate  by  their 
names  great  men  of  the  past ;  the  Vaughan  Library 
and  the  Butler  Museum.  Even  these  are  not  called 
so  from  being  the  gifts  of  the  headmasters  whose 
name  they  bear,  but  as  to  gifts  bestowed  in  memorial 
of  the  services  of  these  men.  But  it  would  be  a 
strange  mistake  to  infer  from  this  absence  of  dis- 
tinctive names  that  Harrow  has  not  been  rich  in 
benefactions.  To  tell  the  truth  it  has  been  her  one 
source  of  wealth.  Our  Pious  Founder  was  certainly 
honest,  and  equally  certainly  poor.  Yet  he  was  but 
the  first  of  an  enormous  line  of  benefactors.  Once 
in  each  year,  at  the  service  on  Founder's  Day  the  list 
of  benefactions  is  duly  read  :  scholarships,  prizes, 
buildings,  land,  money.  The  list  grows  and  grows  in 
length,  and  lower-school  boys  are  apt  at  times  to 
apply  to  it  Queen  Bess'  opinion  about  speeches  as 
being 

Things  we  chiefly  bless 
When  once  we're  got  them  over. 

Yet  no  one  who  has  a  love  of  the  school  at  his 
heart  can  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  loyalty  which  this 
list  records,  and  to  echo  the  solemn  words  with 
which  it  is  summed  up,  "  Let  us  give  thanks."  It  is 
the  most  noble  thing  in  the  school's  history,  and 
such  the  Headmaster  of  Eton,  preaching  this  year  on 
Founder's  Day  in  the  Harrow  School  Chapel,  found 
it  when  he  described  Harrow  men  as  having  set  a 
standard  in  benefaction  for  others  to  strive  after. 
Yet  even  with  this  list  all  is  not  said  of  our  bene- 
factors. Many  "  there  be  that  have  no  memorial." 
Subscription  has  come  on  subscription.  Givers 
with  no  record  and  no  reward  save  gratitude,  have 
in  turn  given,  by  adding  their  much  or  their  little, 
as  they  could  afford,  almost  everything  that  Harrow 
possesses.  Chapel,  library,  cricket-fields,  football 
grounds,  racket  and  fives  courts,  gymnasium  and 
even  prosy  but  necessary  equipment  of  speech- 
rooms  and  blocks  of  schoolrooms  have  been  given. 
And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  great  masses 
of  land  bought  not  for  purposes  of  direct  use,  but  to 
preserve  the  green  countryside,  and  keep  ugly 
suburbs  well  out  of  sight,  testify  to  the  generosity 
of  Harrow  men.  Mere  figures  are  often  dull  things, 
but  they  are  remarkable  enough  in  this  case.  More 
than  £100,000  had  been  raised  between  1884  and 
1904.  On  the  top  of  this  came  the  last  appeal  to 
buy  land,  and  no  less  than  £80,000  was  asked  for. 
Such  begging  called  for  a  mendicant  of  no  ordi- 
nary audacity.  Yet  the  outstretched  hand  of  the 
licensed  beggar  in  the  person  of  the  headmaster, 
Dr.  Wood,  has  gathered  even  more  abundantly  than 
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before.  The  money  has  not  all  been  raised  yet, 
but  Harrow  knows  that  it  will  be  ;  and  enough  has 
been  given  to  secure  the  land,  and  with  it  protect 
Harrow's  outlook  from  the  builder.  One  can  but 
once  more  thank  old  Harrovians  for  their  love  of  the 
school  which  shows  itself  in  such  unrivalled  gene- 
rosity and  faith. 

The  visitor  to  Harrow  usually  comes  by  the  Metro- 
politan, and  his  first  view  is  the  church  spire  jutting 
out  of  the  trees  of  the  Grove.  He  climbs  the  steep 
winding  Grove  Hill  and  finds  himself  at  once  among 
the  school  buildings.  Sharp  pointed  as  the  Hill 
looks  from  most  aspects,  it  is  in  reality  a  narrow 
ridge,  somewhat  curved.  Along  the  ridge  runs  the 
High  Street.  The  school  buildings  and  houses  lie 
on  either  side.  So  steeply  do  the  slopes  fall  that 
in  two  at  least  of  the  houses  you  may  walk  in  at 
the  front  door,  go  through  the  house  and  find 
yourself  two  stories  up  on  the  other  side.  Having, 
we  may  suppose,  a  guide  in  the  form  of  a  Harrow 
boy,  the  visitor  will  observe  with  due  awe  the  style 
of  Harrow  dress.  Lower  boys  wear  the  usual  Eton 
jacket,  and  large  round  white  collar,  but  their  hats 
will  excite  remark  from  the  extreme  width  of  brim 
combined  with  their  scanty  depth.  No  Harrow  hat  can 
be  exactly  said  to  fit  the  wearer,  nor  would  it  remain 
in  place  for  a  moment  without  an  elastic.  Once  on 
its  edge  with  a  strong  wind  behind  it,  it  takes  catch- 
ing. Crossed  arrows  worked  in  white  on  the  blue 
ribbon  indicate  a  monitor,  a  speckled  straw  a 
member  of  the  cricket  eleven  ;  but  all  hats  are  the 
same  shape.  Inconvenient  it  may  be,  but  now 
endeared  by  Old  custom,  offering  some  protection 
to  its  wearer  on  a  wet  day  if  he  has  lost  his  umbrella, 
and  extraordinarily  satisfactory  to  throw  in  the 
air  when  the  owners  have  proved  victorious  in  a 
keenly  fought  house  match,  the  hat  may  be  said 
to  defy  the  reformer.  Its  effect  on  the  stranger, 
however,  is  still  more  marked  when  he  is  brought  in 
presence  of  an  Upper  School  boy  who  wears  tails — 
that  is  to  say  an  ordinary  evening-dress  coat.  A 
"  swell  " — some  one  who  is  in  either  of  the  elevens 
or  a  magnate  in  other  ways — will  add  to  the  effect 
with  a  fancy  waistcoat — woollen  and  bright-coloured 
in  winter,  of  softer  shades  in  summer.  As  for  the 
different  brands  of  stick-up  collar,  they  are  regu- 
lated by  an  intricate  corpus  of  rules  which  the 
visitor  cannot  be  expected  to  master.  But  he  will 
probably  think  the  whole  effect  more  picturesque, 
should  he  time  his  visit  for  the  summer  when  he  will 
find  the    whole   lot   dressed   alike   in   grey  flannel 


trousers  and  blue  flannel  coats,  except  when  they 
are  at  work. 

Enough  about  dress.  The  visitor  has  been  taken 
past  the  Art  School,  the  generous  gift  of  Sir  Henry 
Yates  Thompson,  and  he  might  do  worse  than  step 
inside.  Harrow  prides  itself,  and  with  some  reason, 
on  the  excellence  of  the  art  work  turned  out  there, 
not  only  by  private  pupils  who  have  presumably  a 
taste  for  it,  but  also  by  the  mass  of  fourth  form 
boys  who,  if  they  cannot  sing  treble  in  the  choral 
class,  have  willy-nilly  to  draw ;  and  admirable 
results  they  produce.  The  new  speechroom,  impres- 
sive in  its  vastness,  will  be  viewed,  and  the  row  of 
the  "  Bridgeman  "  chairs,  twenty  in  all,  the  first 
one  bearing  the  date  1770,  and  the  last  with  no 
date,  is  interesting  as  showing  another  feature  of 
Harrow,  the  permanence  of  Harrow  names  and 
Harrow  families.  "  Grandpapa's  Grand-papa,  who 
went  off  to  Harrow  fa-la-la,"  as  we  sing,  is  real 
enough  to  a  good  many  of  us.  Continuing  through 
the  town,  the  next  thing  is  the  Chapel,  recently 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  transepts  in  memory 
of  the  many  Harrow  boys  who  fell  in  South  Africa. 
Beyond  that  comes  the  Vaughan  Library,  which  for 
comfort,  interior  beauty,  stock  of  books  and  portraits 
of  great  men  connected  with  the  school  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  school  library.  Next  lies 
the  headmaster's  house  with,  perhaps,  nothing  else 
remarkable  about  it  save  that  it  is  the  headmaster's, 
but  the  visitor  will  then  be  taken  to  the  Old  Schools 
of  which  one  wing  forms  the  original  outfit  of  the 
school.  The  ground  floor  was  the  headmaster's 
house  in  seventeenth-century  days  when  head- 
masters were  content,  or,  at  any  rate,  provided  with, 
less  than  they  get  now.  Nowadays,  this  "  residence" 
serves  (inadequately)  for  Custos'  den,  a  paper  store, 
an  armoury  and  the  boiler  house.  Resisting  an 
obvious  quotation  from  Hamlet,  we  mount  to  the 
first  floor  and  are  shown  into  the  Fourth  Form 
Room.  This  magnificent  room  is  the  sight  of 
Harrow.  Oak-panelled,  dusty,  with  a  big  oriel 
window  to  the  south,  and  at  the  other  end  the 
headmaster's  rostrum  :  the  stout  oak  benches  now 
almost  worn  away  with  centuries  of  fidgeting — and 
what  a  wearing  and  tearing  and  fraying  of  breeched 
broadcloth  and  smalls  this  represents ! — and  all 
around  names,  names,  names,  cut  well  and  badly, 
small  and  neat,  big  and  straggling,  complete  and 
incomplete,  but  everywhere.  Visitor's  guide  will, 
if  he  knows  where  to  find  them,  point  out  Peel, 
Temple,  Sheridan,  and  Byron.  But  it  is  the  number, 
the  mixed  intricate  mass  of  confused  commemorative 
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slashing  that  strikes  the  mind,  rather  than  the  names 
of  the  great.  This  was  the  one  schoolroom,  and 
for  two  hundred  years  the  school  had  no  other. 
"Informator"  resonant  at  one  end;  Lower  master 
a  shade  less  imperative  at  the  other;  "Antique 
ushers  "  scolding  at  the  sides  :  none  of  the  modern 
apparatus  of  aids  to  memory  in  the  shape  of  edited 
text  and  note-book.  No  ink ;  nowhere  to  write. 
Only  Babel  to  confuse  the  mind  and  the  rod  to  recall 
the  wandering  attention  ;    and  yet 

"there  were  scholars  of  marvellous  force,  you  know." 

The  visitor  will  naturally  ask,  "  What  goes  on  here 
now  ?  "  His  guide  will  point  to  a  black  cupboard 
beside  the  rostrum,  and  direct  the  visitor's  attention 
to  the  floor.  Search  will  probably  reward  him  with 
the  discovery  of  a  few  birch  twigs 

"  the  broken  relics  of  their  former  cruelty." 

A  grim  smile  from  the  guide  will  tell  the  rest. 

Declining,  as  involving  too  much  exertion,  an 
excursion  to  the  cricket-grounds  on  the  west  of  the 
hill  and  to  the  football  fields  on  the  east,  and  being 
naturally  unable  to  visit  to  Ducker  while  that  ex- 
cellent bathing-place  is  in  use,  the  visitor  will, 
perhaps,  be  told  that  Harrow  football  is  Harrow 
football,  and  that  you  cannot  get  off  playing  merely 
because  you  don't  want  to,  that  every  one  learns  to 
swim  and  to  shoot,  and  that  we  play  Eton  at  cricket. 
He  may  now  dispense  with  boy — it  were  kind  to 
take  him  to  have  an  ice  after  so  much  sight- 
seeing, and  a  "  dringer  "  may  rouse  even  visitor's 
mature  palate  into  curiosity — and  learn  some  things 
about  the  school  as  a  school  which  boy  would  only 
half  tell,  because  he  knows  them  so  well  that  he 
cannot  imagine  them  otherwise. 

The  school  numbers  something  between  550  and 
600,  almost  equally  divided  between  Classical  and 
Modern  sides.  The  latter  has  grown  very  fast 
lately.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  only  one-fifth  of 
the  whole.  There  is  also  an  Army  class  working 
independently  of  both  sides.  No  one  will  be 
interested  in  details  of  a  time-table,  but  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  half-holidays  in  the  week  will 
be  taken  as  a  good  point  by  boys  at  schools  which 
only  have  two.  Speaking  generally,  a  boy  gets 
the  opportunity  of  specialising  in  proportion  as  he 
gets  up  the  school.  Roughly  speaking  the  three 
lower  blocks,  the  Fourth  Forms,  Shells,  and  Removes, 
get  no  choice  in  their  work  save  that  of  Hobson. 
The  Fifth  Forms  get  some,  the  Sixth  Forms  much, 
while  the  Twelve  (the  scholarship  division  on  the 
classical  side)  do  practically  nothing  but  classics  and 


literature.  The  modern  side  learns  Latin  but  no 
Greek,  makes  up  for  that  with  German,  and  wallows 
in  mathematics.  Science  is  done  by  all  in  the 
Removes  and  afterwards  by  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  it.  Most  of  the  preparation  for  work  is  done  in 
houses,  but  not  under  supervision.  The  only  super- 
vised work  is  that  done  by  the  Lower  school  "  in 
pupil-room  "  for  fourth  school,  three  lessons  a  week. 
This  may  seem  very  little,  but  it  has  always  been 
a  tradition  of  Harrow  to  leave  much  to  the  in- 
dividual even  when  he  is  young.  He  is  not  much 
watched  over  at  work.  True,  most  houses  have 
a  system  of  what  is  called  the  "  silent  hour,"  a 
period  each  evening  when  boys  must  be  in  their 
rooms.  Boy  calls  this,  inelegantly,  the  "  sweat 
hour,"  but  does  not  always  "  sweat  "  in  it  :  yet  he 
knows  much  better  than  to  presume  that  even  if  he 
has  toiled  for  this  time,  that  fact  will  be  an  excuse 
for  shortcomings  next  morning.  Liberty,  the  op- 
portunity to  be  idle,  the  experience  that  being  idle 
leads  to  punishment,  the  development  of  the  idea 
that  to  do  your  work  is  to  "  play  the  game  "  because 
it  is  what  all  have  to  do,  tends  to  form  the  best  part 
of  a  school's  teaching.  It  makes  character.  In- 
dustry that  has  never  wavered  to  idleness  because  it 
has  never  had  the  chance,  is  not  worth  much.  This 
same  system  of  liberty  is  repeated  in  the  fact  that 
the  Harrow  boy  knows  no  "  bounds."  There  are 
places  which  are  out  of  bounds— railways,  public- 
houses,  tobacconist's  shops — but,  otherwise,  he  goes 
where  he  pleases.  He  cannot  get  far.  Bill  every  two 
hours  ties  the  wanderer  by  the  leg.  Practically  the 
liberty  is  never  misused.  Now  and  again  in  the 
nesting  season  he  tramples  too  heedlessly  on  Giles' 
hay  :  he  has  been  known  to  mount  and  ride  loose 
horses  in  the  fields  :  he  may  keep  a  surreptitious 
dog  ;  perhaps  he  sets  a  snare  now  and  again  and 
catches  nothing,  for  there  is  little  game  round 
Harrow.  But  generally  he  uses  his  liberty  both 
in  school  and  out,  well,  and  it  does  him  much 
good. 

One  more  characteristic  of  the  school  stands  out  : 
it  is  the  dominance  of  the  idea  "  house."  House 
contests,  of  course,  exist  in  everything,  and  are 
keenly  fought.  Almost  all  football  is  organised 
either  as  "  house  games  "  (private  to  the  house) 
or  "  seconders,"  "  thirders,"  "  fourthers,"  i.e.,  the 
best,  next  best,  and  third  elevens  playing  friendly 
games  against  each  of  the  other  houses  in  turn. 
Cricket  is,  so  to  speak,  more  a  "  school  "  affair — 
not  so  much  on  a  house  basis.  But  apart  from 
games,     and     in     a     far    more    important    way. 
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it  may  be  noted  that  a  boy's  house  is  his 
house.  It  is  not  an  artificial  division,  like  a 
dormitory.  He  will  not  change  it.  He  takes  his 
position  by  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  in  the 
house  and  by  his  achievements  for  it.  His  house  has 
its  own  position,  character,  and  customs  ;  each  differs 
from  another.  It  is  hardly  ever  entered  by  a  boy 
from  another  house.  Only  "swells"  in  their  later 
years  overstep  these  insularities  and  visit  brother 
"  swells  "  in  other  houses.  Just  as  a  boy's  room — and 
most  boys  in  Harrow  have  separate  rooms — is  his 
castle,  so  his  house  is  his  state.  Patriotism  burns 
fiercest  in  small  states.  They  are  actively  "  organic." 
Thus,  even  a  new  boy  is  at  once  somebody.  He  is 
not  a  lost  sheep  in  a  great  multitude.  He  is  a  unit ; 
a  citizen,  and  a  possibility.  He  is  told  what  "  the 
house  "  has  done  and  hopes  to  do.  His  behaviour 
must,  and  will,  conform  to  the  standard  of  "  the 
house."  And  thus  this  "  house  feeling "  is  the 
strongest  and  most  valuable  influence  in  the  school. 
It  comes  into  every  cranny  of  life,  into  work  as  into 
play,  for  a  boy's  housemaster  is  almost  always  his 
tutor.  The  recipient  of  his  reports,  the  fount  of 
good  advice,  reprobation,  praise,  and  punishment 
paper,  he  provides  him  with  the  appropriate  hot 
water  when  he  is  naughty,  and  fishes  him  out  from 
the  hot  water  of  others  when  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  injuriously  scalded.  Here  again,  comes  in  the 
idea  of  house.  House-master  and  boy  are  in  the 
same  boat,  and  the  house  prospers  if  they  pull 
together. 

And  after  this,  are  you  tempted  to  think  that  we 
lose  sight  of  the  wider  idea  of  school,  and  merely 
associate  it  with  going  "up  to  school,"  with  work  ? 
You  would  be  mightily  mistaken.  See  us  at  Lord's 
on  those  two  days  in  July.  Ask  Harrovians  the 
wide  world  over.  Remember  those  gifts— chapel, 
speechroom,  library,  museum,  cricket  and  football 
fields  and  acres  bought  to  keep  the  Hill  secure.  If 
this  be  not  the  training  of  school  patriotism,  where 
is  it  trained  ? 

George  Townsend  Warner. 


The  Summer  Term  at  Oxford. — There  has  been  a 
spirited  debate  at  Oxford  recently  on  a  proposal  to  postpone 
Eights  week.  After  much  discussion  the  status  quo  is 
retained,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  change  must 
c  me.  Oxford  is  far  too  much  of  a  fashionable  meeting- 
place  in  summer  ;  the  Eights  begin  the  carnival,  and  gaiety 
and  festivity  reign  everywhere  till  Commemoration  puts 
the  finishing  touch  upon  the  series.  "  Schools  "  are 
regarded  as  a  bore,  and  some  people  would  actually  like 
them  to  be  banished  altogether  from  the  summer  pro- 
gramme.    Comment  is  needless. 


The  Warming  and  Ventilating 
of  Schools 

By  Sydney  F.  Walker 

These  two  subjects  are  unavoidably  connected,  inas- 
much as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  anything  in  the  nature 
of  warming  or  cooling  a  building  without  creating 
currents  of  air  by  which  its  ventilation  is  affected.  So 
fully  is  this  realised,  in  fact,  that  modern  engineering 
has  combined  the  two  in  the  well-known,  and  much 
disputed,  barbarously  named  "Plenum"  system.  In 
the  present  article,  however,  the  writer  proposes  to  deal 
principally  with  the  warming  problem.  The  oldest  and 
most  attractive  method  of  warning  a  room,  by  means  of  a 
cheerful  coal  fire,  has  still  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it 
for  rooms  of  comparatively  small  size,  such  as  master's 
studies,  drawing-rooms  of  comparatively  small  houses, 
and  so  forth.  In  all  methods  of  heating,  whatever  they 
may  be  called,  and  however  they  may  be  arranged,  coal 
is  the  primary  source,  except  in  countries  (such  as  some 
parts  of  the  Western  States  of  America)  where  coal  is 
not,  and  where  water-power  is  cheap.  In  those  cases, 
very  few  in  number,  heating  by  electricity  generated  by 
water-power  may  be  employed.  In  all  others,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  country,  coal  is  supreme.  And  with 
the  cheerful  open  fire-place,  where  coal  is  directly  con- 
sumed, it  would  seem  as  if  the  result  should  be  more 
economical  than  where  the  coal  is  burnt  in  a  gas  retort, 
or  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam  boiler,  and  the  resulting 
gas  or  steam  employed  in  some  secondary  heating 
apparatus.  The  reason  of  the  supersession  of  the  open 
fire  is  its  want  of  economy.  Though  the  coal  is  directly 
consumed,  the  major  portion  of  the  heat  liberated  by 
its  combustion  is  carried  up  the  chimney  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion.  As  is  well  known,  what  engineers 
call  combustion  is  really  the  combination  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  which  coal  is  largely  composed,  with 
the  oxvgen  of  the  atmosphere,  carbonic  acid  and  water 
being  formed  when  the  combustion  is  complete.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  heat  so  liberated  may  be 
distributed,  by  radiation  from  the  glowing  coals,  and  by 
the  hot  gases  which  are  formed  in  the  process  of  com- 
bustion. The  term  gases  is  employed,  because  com- 
plete combustion,  complete  combination  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  with  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  they  are 
able  to,  is  never  attained  ;  the  lower  oxide  of  carbon, 
carbonic  oxide,  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  and  there  are  others.  The  heat 
liberated  in  the  process  of  combustion  is  delivered 
almost  entirely  to  the  hot  gases  which  are  formed.  In 
boiler  furnaces  the  hot  gases  are  made  use  of  to  carry 
heat  to  the  water,  by  circulating  through  or  around  pipes 
or  flues,  or  round  pipes  in  which  the  water  to  be  heated 
also  circulates.  In  the  room  heated  by  an  open  fire- 
place this  is  not  practicable.  Further,  as  is  well  known, 
a  draught  is  necessary  or  the  fire  will  not  burn.  It  is 
the  draught  which  provides  the  air  from  which  the  oxygen 
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required  for  combustion  is  taken.  A  draught  is  created 
by  the  presence  in  the  chimney  of  a  column  of  heated 
gases,  whose  weight  is  less  than  that  of  the  equiva- 
lent column  of  air  outside  the  chimney,  the  result  being 
that  the  column  of  hot  gases  is  continually  ascending, 
air  from  the  room  and  from  outside  the  room  passing 
to  the  fire  to  take  its  place.  But  with  the  ascending 
column  of  hot  gases,  nearly  all  the  heat  that  has  been 
liberated  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal  also  ascends, 
and  the  room  obtains  very  little  benefit  from  it.  The 
other  agent  in  the  distribution  of  the  heat  from  the 
open  fire,  radiation,  is  subject  to  very  important  limita- 
tions. Like  light,  which  it  will  be  remembered  it 
resembles  very  closely,  the  two  being  only  differentiated 
by  the  lengths  of  the  waves  by  which  they  are  pro- 
pagated, heat  passes  through  atmospheric  air  without 
appreciably  raising  its  temperature.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
when  the  heat  waves  meet  obstacles,  such  as  the  furniture, 
the  bodies  of  those  sitting  in  the  room,  that  are  opaque 
or  partly  opaque  to  them,  that  the  heat  becomes  sensibly 
apparent.  The  furniture,  the  bodies  of  those  in  the 
room,  the  walls,  &c,  all  absorb  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
heat,  and  all  reflect  a  certain  portion.  In  the  case  of  the 
walls,  also,  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  conducted 
through  them  to  the  outside.  Further,  immediately 
any  object  in  the  room  becomes  warm,  it  not  only 
seeks  to  pass  on  some  of  the  heat  to  other  bodies  in  its 
neighbourhood,  but  the  third  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant agent  in  the  distribution  of  heat — convection — 
comes  into  play.  Heat  is  distributed,  in  all  fluids, 
very  largely  by  convection.  In  the  case  of  a  room,  as 
soon  as  the  surface  of  a  sofa,  for  instance,  becomes 
warm,  the  air  lying  on  its  surface,  becomes  warmer  than 
the  air  beyond  it.  The  warmer  air  tries  to  expand,  and 
in  doing  so  to  occupy  a  larger  portion  of  the  room  than 
it  did  before,  with  the  result  that  it  rises,  its  place  being 
immediately  taken  by  the  air  beyond  ;  this  becoming 
warmed  rises  in  its  turn,  and  so  on.  Evidently  there 
will  be  convection  currents  set  up  from  the  surface  of 
every  object  within  the  reach  of  the  heat  waves  from 
the  fire.  The  walls  even  in  well-built  houses  will  set 
up  convection  currents,  in  addition  to  conducting  heat 
away.  Hence  in  comparatively  small  rooms  of  well- 
built  houses  a  glowing  fire  still  offers  the  simplest  and 
most  pleasant  method  of  warming,  while  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  can  be  beaten  on  the  score  of  economy  when  the  fire- 
place is  one  of  the  modern  forms.  But  it  will  have  been 
noticed  that  a  very  important  reservation  was  made  in 
the  above,  "  in  well-built  houses."  By  well-built 
houses  the  writer  understands  those  in  which  the  con- 
struction of  the  outer  walls  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  con- 
duction of  heat  through  them  to  a  minimum.  The 
researches  of  engineers  and  others  who  have  been 
engaged  in  heat  problems  have  shown  that  still  dry  air  is 
the  very  best  thermal  insulator,  the  very  best  substance 
for  resisting  the  passage  of  heat.  Hence  if  the  walls  of 
the  building  are  constructed  with  two  distinct  walls  of 
brick  or  stone,  having  an  air  space  between  them,  pro- 
vision will  have  been  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
resisting  the  egress  of  the  heat  from  the  room.     If  the 


air  space  could  be  filled  with  one  of  the  substances 
that  are  employed  in  building  cold  storage  chambers, 
the  effect  would  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  difficult  to 
prevent  air  that  is  confined  from  setting  up  convection 
currents,  by  means  of  which  heat  is  transferred  from 
the  one  side  of  the  wall  to  the  other.  Breaking  up  the 
air  jacket  assists  to  reduce  convection,  but  filling  it 
with  slag,  wool,  cork,  or  one  of  the  thermal  insulating 
substances  would  be  more  effective.  The  double  wall, 
with  an  air  space,  is  much  better  than  the  single  wall. 
In  addition  to  this,  moisture,  which  as  will  be  seen  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  heating  problems,  is  able  to 
run  down  between  the  two  walls,  instead  of  penetrating 
right  through.  It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  the 
Spanish  proverb,  "  What  keeps  the  cold  out,  will  keep 
the  heat  out,"  is  quite  true.  The  wall  which  prevents 
the  warmth  of  thex  fire  or  other  source  of  heat  from 
escaping  in  cold  weather,  will  also  prevent  the  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays  from  passing  in  in  hot  weather.  Another 
point  in  connection  with  the  well-built  house  is  the  fitting 
of  doors  and  windows.  It  is  necessary,  where  heating 
by  open  fires  rules,  that  the  air  shall  have  some  means 
of  ingress,  and  this  is  fully  provided  even  in  well-built 
houses  by  the  spaces  under  the  door,  and  at  the  sides 
which  allow  it  to  open.  If  it  is  also  badly  fitted,  with 
perhaps  cracks  in  the  middle,  with  gaps  between  it  and 
the  floor,  and  between  its  sides  and  the  frame  of  the  door, 
the  quantity  of  air  entering  is  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  combustion  or  for  ventilation,  with  the  result  that 
more  fuel  is  consumed,  with  less  satisfactory  results. 
The  increased  draughts  tend  to  increase  the  rate  of 
combustion  and  to  add  to  a  source  of  waste  that  is 
always  present  whenever  coal  is  burnt,  the  carriage  of 
particles  of  unconsumed  coal,  and  carbon,  up  the 
chimney.  But  while  the  coal  consumed  is  increased 
under  any  given  conditions,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
is  low,  and  its  inmates  may  sit  shivering  near  a  blazing 
fire.  The  reason  is  the  operation  of  what  every  one  is 
warned  against,  a  draught.  A  certain  draught  is 
necessary  for  combustion,  but  a  large  draught  is  un- 
necessary, and  may  be  dangerous  when  it  passes  over 
our  bodies.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
clothes  dry  more  easily  in  a  high  wind  that  even  in  the 
sun,  and  many  of  us  have  experienced  the  intense  cold 
produced  by  a  comparatively  mild  wind  acting  on  our 
wet  clothes.  The  action  is  very  simple.  Air  has  a 
capacity  for  absorbing  heat,  just  as  everything  else  has, 
and  this  capacity  comes  most  favourably  into  operation 
when  a  thin  layer  of  air  passes  over  the  surface  of  a  body 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  itself.  Every  particle  of 
air  that  passes  carries  off  a  small  quantity  of  heat  with 
it.  In  addition  to  this,  evaporation  is  constantly  going 
on  from  moist  surfaces  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
conditions,  say  in  comparatively  still  air,  and  this  is 
increased  when  the  air  is  in  motion.  Every  particle 
of  air  passing  over  the  moist  surface  carries  off  a  small 
quantity  of  moisture,  whether  it  be  water  in  wet  clothes, 
or  perspiration  on  our  skins  and  in  our  clothes,  and  in 
carrying  off  the  moisture  it  carries  off  a  comparatively 
large  quantity  of  heat,  mainly  from  the  body  upon  which 
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the  moisture  lies.  When  water  or  other  liquid  is  con- 
verted into  vapour  it  demands,  in  order  that  it  may 
become  vapour,  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  which  is 
known  as  latent.  When  water  is  converted  into  steam, 
the  heat  demanded  for  its  conversion  is  more  than  five 
times  that  required  to  raise  its  temperature  from  the 
freezing-  to  the  boiling-point  ;  and  when  vapour  is 
formed,  in  the  way  described,  very  nearly  as  much  heat 
is  demanded  as  when  steam  is  formed,  and  the  heat  is 
largely  taken  from  the  body  on  which  the  moisture  lies. 
This  is  the  reason  we  catch  cold  when  we  do  not  change 
after  getting  wet,  and  why  we  catch  cold  if  we  sit  in  a 
draught.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  badly-made  doors 
and  windows  may  easily  neutralise  the  heat-giving 
effect  of  the  very  best  fire.  The  cooling  action  of  the 
air  current  will  apply  to  the  objects  in  the  room,  the 
furniture,  walls,  &c,  abstracting  the  heat  from  them  as 
fast  as  it  is  delivered,  and  causing  them  to  remain  com- 
paratively cool,  in  place  of  becoming  warm,  and  reflecting 
heat  waves,  &c.  And  there  is  another  point  in  connec- 
tion with  windows.  Apart  from  any  draught  they  may 
create  by  bad  fitting  they  often  create  draughts,  simply 
by  conduction  and  convection. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  one  sits 
near  a  window  in  cold  weather,  there  appears  to  be  a 
draught  from  it,  as  if  it  were  open.  Examination  shows 
that  the  window  is  as  tightly  closed  as  is  possible,  and 
then  the  impression  is  formed  that  the  sashes  are  loosely 
fitted.  This  may  be  so,  but  actual  draughts  are  formed 
by  the  conduction  through  the  window,  in  cold  weather, 
of  the  heat  of  the  air  immediately  adjoining  the  surface 
of  the  glass,  the  result  being  that  that  layer  of  air  becomes 
colder  than  the  air  farther  inside  the  room,  and  contracts, 
becoming  heavier  than  the  corresponding  volume  of  air 
directly  beyond  it.  Hence  it  sinks  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  warm  air  rises,  and  other  air  moves  into  the 
space  vacated,  this  being  cooled  and  descending  in  its 
turn,  making  the  draught,  but  it  is  a  draught  of  cold  air 
coming  from  the  window.  The  remedy  for  this  is  the 
same  as  for  conduction  through  the  walls,  doubling  the 
windows.  In  very  cold  countries  always,  and  to  a  small 
extent  in  temperate  countries,  double  windows  are 
employed.  The  air  space  between  the  two  windows 
performs  the  same  office  as  that  between  the  two  walls. 
Further,  in  very  hot  weather,  with  double  windows,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  nice  cooling  air  current,  while 
excluding  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  rays,  and  this 
without  darkening  the  room.  The  position  of  the  door 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  warming 
a  room.     It  is  nearly  ■  ed  as  nearly  opposite 

the  fire-place  as  possible.  This  arrangement  is  very 
good  for  creating  a  draught  but  it  is  very  bad  from  the 
heating  point  of  view,  as  it  leads  to  a  continual  current 
of  cold  air  right  across  the  room,  the  heat  waves  having 
no  chance  of  warming  it.  An  eminent  architect  has 
recommended  that  the  door  shall  be  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  fire-place,  and  this  arrangement  has  a  great  deal 
to  recommend  it.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
all  the  draught  that  is  required  for  combustion  wherever 
the  door  is  placed,  especially  in  modern  buildings  ;   but 


if  the  door  is  placed  at  the  side,  the  air  entering  through 
it  or  under  it  has  to  pass  over  the  surfaces  of  the  wall 
on  that  side,  the  furniture  that  may  lie  in  its  path,  the 
carpet,  &c,  and  a  portion  of  it  will  also  be  precipitated 
against  the  opposite  wall.  All  of  these  objects  tend  to 
warm  the  air  on  its  way  to  the  fire,  and  this  is  good  for 
combustion,  and  it  is  also  very  good  indeed  for  the 
comfort  of  those  sitting  in  the  room.  There  are  smaller 
variations  of  temperature  between  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  therefore  fewer  draughts. 

When  we  come  to  large  rooms,  particularly  to  class- 
rooms and  dining-halls,  in  which  the  furniture  is  neces- 
sarily comparatively  scanty,  the  whole  problem  is 
changed.  There  are  fewer  objects  to  absorb  and  reflect 
the  heat  waves  and  to  set  up  the  convection  currents  that 
have  been  mentioned,  while  the  heat  waves  themselves 
have  less  power,  since  the  quantity  of  heat  they  can 
deliver  over  a  given  surface  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  fire.  Very  large  fires  do  not 
improve  the  matter  much,  as  the  heating  effect  falls 
off  very  rapidly  as  the  distance  from  even  the  fiercest 
fire  increases,  while  scholars  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  unpleasantly  hot.  Further,  the  rooms  are 
usually  much  higher  than  the  smaller  rooms  referred  to, 
and  therefore  the  convection  currents,  whose  office  it  is 
to  convey  the  heat  to  every  part  of  the  room,  will  take 
a  much  longer  time,  even  when  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves. But  again  they  are  not  left  to  themselves. 
Doors  are  constantly  opening,  and  at  every  opening 
some  cold  air  enters  ;  the  entering  cold  stream  not  only 
dilutes  the  air  in  the  room,  but  deranges  the  operation  of 
the  convection  currents.  In  the  next  article,  the  writer 
proposes  to  describe  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  old  fireplace,  and  to  show  how  the  im- 
provements may  be  applied  to  large  rooms. 


The  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics in   Canton  Zilrich 

By  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A. 

I.— THE   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

The  Elementarschule  age,  6  to  9. 
The  Realschule  age,  9  to  12. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Federal  Polytei  hnikum,  in  1854,  the  study  of  mathematics 
in  Switzerland  had  been  almost  exclusively  philosophical. 
The  example  of  the  Bernoullis,  of  Euler,  and  of  Jacob 
Steiner  had  been  followed  by  successive  generations  of 
native  talent.  In  more  recent  times,  however,  economic 
changes,  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  industries, 
the  utilisation  of  water-power,  and  the  tunnelling  of  the 
Alps,  have  directed  the  attention  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities to  the  practical  applications  of  mathematics, 
with  the  result  that  the  people  have  more  mathematical 
knowledge  though  perhaps  less  analytical  power. 
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In  Great  Britain  we  seem  to  be  passing  through  a 
similar  change  half  a  century  later.  A  generation 
brought  up  to  worship  Cayley,  Salmon,  and  Clerk- 
Maxwell  is  giving  place  to  one  which  prefers  the  use  of 
instruments  to  the  use  of  formulas  and  takes  more  pleasure 
in  experiments  than  in  the  subtlety  of  analysis. 

In  these  circumstances  it  may  appear  advisable  to 
study  at  some  length  the  organisation  of  the  mathe- 
matical teaching  of  the  canton  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed. The  whole  of  the  school  population  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  forms  the  Volksschuk  which 
may  be  described  as  a  single  cantonal  school  housed  in 
different  buildings.  All  the  teachers  in  the  Volksschule 
have  been  trained,  and  trained  in  the  same  manner. 
The  same  syllabus  of  instruction  is  adhered  to  in  every 
school  and  the  same  processes  are  followed  when  the 
work  is  mechanical.  At  the  age  of  ten  simple  lessons 
in  geometry  are  given  and  gymnastic  drill  becomes 
compulsory.  Opportunities  are  also  found  for  manual 
training  but  no  second  language,  even  in  private  schools, 
may  be  taught  until  the  pupil  has  passed  the  age  of 
twelve. 

The  hours  of  attendance  in  each  of  the  six  standards 
vary  with  the  age  of  the  pupils.  In  some  cases,  children 
between  the  age  of  six  and  seven  attend  for  only  eighteen 
hours  per  week.  If  they  form  a  single  class  under  one 
teacher  they  are  divided  into  two  sets.  Each  set  is 
taught  for  ten  hours  per  week  separately  and  the  com- 
bined sets  are  taught  for  eight  hours  per  week.  By 
this  means  the  individual  does  not  get  lost  in  the  mass 
of  the  class.  As  the  class  grows  older  the  hours  of 
attendance  increase  and  the  sets  are  combined  more 
frequently.  A  teacher  usually  takes  the  same  pupils 
for  a  period  of  three  years  and  then  promotes  them. 
If  a  pupil  be  exceptionally  weak  he  is  transferred  to  the 
same  standard  in  the  following  year.  The  first  important 
examination  of  the  work  is  at  the  end  of  the  Elcmentar- 
schule  course.  Paper-work  plays  little  part  in  it,  but 
the  teacher's  report  and  the  notices  of  official  visitors 
carry  great  weight.  On  the  whole  the  benefit  is  given 
to  the  pupil  when  any  doubt  as  to  his  fitness  for  promo- 
tion exists. 

On  leaving  the  Elementarschule  the  pupil  is  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  with  integers  not  exceeding  iooo  ; 
within  this  limit  he  will  be  able  to  work  examples  in  the 
first  four  rules  and  to  solve  simple  problems.  In  sub- 
sequent years  the  limit  is  raised  successively  to  10,000 
and  100,000. 

The  chief  point  of  the  teaching  is  that  it  applies  almost 
entirely  to  concrete  quantities.  Abstract  numbers  are 
carefully  concealed  and,  at  first,  any  style  of  notation  is 
permitted  so  that  the  difficulties  of  numeration  and 
notation  may  be  overcome  separately.  With  the 
youngest  children  pictorial  devices  are  frequently 
employed,  a  coffee  service,  a  branch  of  a  tree  with  leaves, 
the  windows  in  a  house,  all  serve  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration. At  a  later  stage  the  metric  cube  is  introduced. 
The  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  is  taught  to  count  and  the 
colour-sense  is  exercised  in  addition  to  the  form-sense. 
In  the  choice  of  accessories  the  teacher  has  a  free  hand, 


but  he  is  restricted  as  to  the  mechanical  process  which 
he  finally  adopts.     This  must  be  the  same  in  all  schools. 

The  second  period  of  a  pupil's  life,  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  twelve,  sees  the  text-book  introduced.  The 
same  text-book  is  used  in  each  standard  and  all  the  text- 
books are  published  by  the  cantonal  authorities.  As 
a  rule  a  book  contains  little  more  than  a  set  of  carefully 
graduated  examples  with  a  few  typical  cases  worked  in 
full.  But  the  principal  feature  of  the  text-books  is 
that  they  are  chosen  by  public  competition  from  drafts 
submitted  to  the  school  synod.  In  each  standard  it  is 
customary  first  to  revise  the  work  of  the  preceding 
standard  and  to  extend  it  to  include  the  numbers 
representing  the  extension  of  the  limit.  A  large  number 
of  easy  miscellaneous  examples  are  introduced,  which 
are  not  exclusively  bucolic  or  pseudo-commercial.  The 
object  is  to  make  the  pupil  think  correctly  so  that  he  may 
retain  spontaneity  and  freshness  of  mind,  and  therefore 
the  heavy  dumb-bell  drill  of  big  numbers  is  omitted. 

In  each  of  the  Standards  IV.,  V.,and  VI.,  the  arithmetic 
text-book  consists  of  about  64  pages,  demy  8vo.  In  Stan- 
dard IV.  the  results  of  the  first  four  rules  are  checked,  the 
meaning  of  multiplication  as  extended  addition,  and  of 
division  as  extended  subtraction,  is  made  clear  and  the 
difference  between  partition  and  quotition  is  explained. 
In  Standard  V.  the  vulgar  fraction,  and  in  Standard  VI. 
the  decimal  fraction,  is  the  subject  considered. 

The  study  of  geometry  begins  in  Standard  V.  with  the 
discussion  of  models  and  elemenentary  experiments. 
Formal  proofs  are  not  given  and,  though  geometrical 
terms  are  employed,  definitions  are  not  vigorous,  e.g.,  the 
description  of  a  rhombus  as  a  bent  square  would  be 
accepted.  The  more  important  theorems  of  elementary 
geometry  are  tested  or  verified  as  they  occur,  and  the 
pupil  leaves  the  primary  school  with  a  knowledge  of 
geometry,  not  a  confusion  of  geometrical  processes  and 
logical  principles. 

The  same  freedom  of  treatment  and  uniformity  of 
process  obtain  in  the  Realschule  as  in  the  Elementar- 
schule. Class  management  becomes  somewhat  more 
individual.  In  some  classes  a  master  makes  his  pupils 
work  and  demonstrate  on  the  blackboard.  In  other 
classes  Kollektiv- Arbeit  is  the  rule,  a  number  of 
examples,  say  six,  are  set  to  a  small  group  of  four  or  five 
boys  who  send  up  one  solution  representing  their  verdict. 
But  the  whole  object  is  to  train  the  mind  not  to  fill  it. 
The  pupils  are  required  to  learn  in  the  best  way,  and  when 
this  is  accomplished  the  remainder  is  but  diligence  and 
correct  direction.  Given  the  opportunities  a  well-trained 
pupil  should  find  no  difficulty  in  learning  anything. 

II.— THE  HIGHER-GRADE  SCHOOL. 

Age  12  to  15. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  pupils  are  reclassified  according 
to  ability.  The  weaklings  are  sent  to  an  extended 
primary  school  where  they  receive  instruction  in  manual 
training  but  not  in  a  second  language.  A  few  pupils, 
whose  circumstances  are  fortunate,  join  the  Gymnasium, 
while  the  mass  of  those  who  show  promise  attend  the 
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higher-grade  school.  The  entrance  examination  to  the 
latter  is  intended  to  exclude  those  who  cannot  profit  by 
an  advanced  education.  But  the  democracy  is  strong 
and  the  standard  is  lowered  to  suit  popular  demands. 
It  is  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen  that  clever 
pupils  may  suffer.  The  primary  school,  in  its  higher 
standards,  tends  to  level  down  the  promising  child, 
and  the  higher-grade  school,  by  making  its  entrance 
examination  too  easy,  handicaps  itself  unduly.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  educational  policy  of 
the  canton  is  set  against  specialisation  until  the  com- 
mencement of  a  University  career. 

The  higher-grade  school  is  organised  in  three  standards 
of  which  the  third  only  contains  pupils  above  the  age  of 
compulsory  attendance.  This  third  standard  is  rather 
a  Cinderella  in  the  schools.  The  best  pupils  in  Standard 
II.  find  their  way  to  the  Industrieschule,  the  majority 
enter  offices  and  continue  their  education  at  the  even- 
ing schools.  The  residue,  consisting  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  training  college  or  the  post  office  to 
banks  or  the  minor  professions,  labours  under  many 
disadvantages.  The  school  is  attended  by  both  sexes 
and  mixed  classes  are  in  a  majority- 

In  arithmetic  the  work  of  the  primary  school  is  first 
revised  and  popular  methods  of  calculation  replaced  by 
others  of  more  scientific  value,  e.g.,  the  complementary 
method  of  subtraction,  the  Italian  method  of  division. 
Algebra  is  introduced  as  generalised  arithmetic  and 
the  traditional  separation  of  the  two  subjects  is  not 
observed.  This  means  that  algebraical  theory  is 
omitted  or  rather  that  results  are  verified  instead  of  being- 
proved. 

The  text-books  are  small  and  contain  little  more  than 
examples  and  a  few  notes  on  method.  The  subject- 
matter  is  carefully  selected  ;  much  of  the  miscellaneous 
matter,  partly  curious,  partly  historical,  and  mostly 
padding,  which  is  found  in  English  text-books  is  omitted. 
The  vulgar  fraction  covers  the  unitary  method  and 
the  decimal  covers  approximations,  percentages,  and 
methods  of  computation.  Commercial  arithmetic  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  second  standard.  The 
pupils  are  then  of  an  age  to  understand  the  elements  of 
commercial  practice  and  many  of  them  are  looking 
forward  to  early  employment  where  the  work  will  be 
useful.  The  syllabus  of  studies  includes  :  (i)  Simple 
and  compound  proportion  ;  (2)  Percentages  and  per- 
milles  ;  (3)  Profit  and  loss  ;  (4)  Calculation  of  cantonal 
taxes  ;  (5)  Interest ;  (6)  Savings  Bank  calculations  ; 
(7)  Partnerships  ;  (8)  Averages  ;  (9)  Mixtures  ;  (10) 
Mensuration,  rectilinear  figures ;  (11)  Mensuration, 
curvilinear  figures  ;  (12)  Surfaces  and  volumes.  Among 
the  examples  set  are  :  the  calculation  of  a  yearly  coal 
bill  for  a  factory,  the  cost  of  working  a  merry-go-round, 
the  produce  of  an  orchard,  the  profit  on  a  slaughtered 
pig,  the  value  of  milk  from  an  analysis,  and  the  profit 
of  a  team  of  draught-oxen. 

The  text-book  for  Standard  III.  is  written  apparently 
lor  the  future  training  college  student.  It  gives  expert 
methods  of  computation,  e.g.,  multiplication  by  125  and 
972  and  a  number  of  examples  of  commercial  practice. 


Interest  tables  are  explained  and  tested.  The  book 
forms  an  introduction  to  formal  algebra  in  "which  sub- 
ject thirty  examples  of  factors,  twelve  of  H.C.F.  and 
twenty-two  of  L.C.M.  are  considered  sufficient.  Equa- 
tions are  treated  in  greater  detail  and  a  chapter  is  given 
in  which  algebra  is  applied  to  general  problems  of 
commercial  arithmetic. 

The  geometry  text-book  for  higher-grade  schools 
contains  190  pages,  divided  into  two  parts  and  an 
appendix.  Ninety  pages  are  devoted  to  plane  geometry, 
including  congruency,  similarity  and  principles  of 
similitude.  By  reference  to  symmetry,  by  measure- 
ment or  mensuration,  the  rigorous  demonstration  is 
often  avoided.  The  second  part,  of  50  pages,  treats  of 
solid  geometry  including  the  mensuration  of  a  frustrum 
and  the  similarity  of  solid  bodies.  The  appendix  con- 
tains notes  on  surveying,  the  theodolite,  contours,  the 
evaluation  of  w,  the  mensuration  of  the  ellipsoid,  and 
astronomical  constants. 

This  syllabus  represents  the  amount  of  knowledge 
which  a  well-taught  and  able  pupil  of  fifteen  should 
possess  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  In  the 
latter  subject  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  material  is 
included  for  older  students.  And  the  syllabus  is  not  a 
part  of  a  specialised  curriculum.  A  corresponding 
standard  of  attainments  is  expected  in  the  other  sub- 
jects of  the  course,  the  mother  tongue,  French,  history, 
geography,  and  nature  study. 

The  study  of  mathematics  in  the  higher-grade 
schools  is  subject  to  two  great  advantages,  and  one 
great  disadvantage.  The  advantages  are  the  selection 
of  pupils  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  the  methodical  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
entrance  examination  has  too  low  a  standard,  but  it  is 
an  entrance  examination  and  no  pupil  is  excused  from 
passing  it  on  account  of  the  social  position  of  his  parents 
or  their  ability  to  pay  high  fees.  The  methodical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject-matter  neutralises,  to  some  extent, 
the  disadvantage  that  classes  are  taught  all  the  sub- 
jects by  one,  or,  at  most,  two  teachers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  system  of  set-masters  was  combined 
with  the  present  class-master  system,  results  would  be 
better.  But  this  would  probably  lead  to  each  teacher 
overworking  his  classes,  and  a  loss  of  health  as  a  set-off 
against  greater  proficiency. 

The  higher-grade  teachers  consider  that  their  work 
entitles  their  school  to  an  extended  curriculum  which 
should  carry  pupils  up  to  the  University  entrance 
examinations.  In  this  they  have  popular  support, 
for  the  secondary  schools  are  considered  privileged 
corporations.  But  an  examination  of  the  careers  of 
pupils  seems  to  show  that  the  higher-grade  course  is 
lacking  in  those  foundations  of  theory  and  scholarship 
which  prove  so  valuable  to  the  young  man  at  a  University. 
This  statement  is  not  a  charge  of  pretentiousness  against 
the  higher-grade  school.  It  has  to  provide  a  course 
for  a  pupil  who  begins  to  earn  a  living  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  may,  with  good  fortune,  end  by  being 
foreman  of  a  workshop.  Its  province  is  not  to  supply 
candidates   for  the  research  laboratory  of  a  manufac- 
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turing  company.  A  person  who  aspires  to  fill  that 
position  must  have  the  best  education  that  can  be 
obtained,  an  education  which  is  seldom  completed 
before  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

The  higher-grade  teacher  passes  through  a  longer 
training  than  the  primary  teacher.  He  must  first 
obtain  a  primary  teacher's  certificate,  and  work  in  a 
primary  school  for  a  year  at  least.  After  this  he  must 
attend  a  University  course  of  two  years'  duration.  A 
degree  does  not  excuse  a  candidate  from  the  examina- 
tion in  which  the  mother  tongue  and  French  play  an 
important  part.  Mathematics  and  physics  are  included 
in  the  list  of  optional  subjects,  and  are  made  the  subject 
of  special  University  study.  Two  results  of  this  train- 
ing are  apparent,  a  master  teaches  the  subject  and  not 
the  text-book  ;  and,  knowing  the  requirements  for  a 
teacher's  certificate,  he  does  not  work  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  all  his  pupils  are  destined  to  become  teachers 
of  mathematics. 

If  the  education  of  a  pupil  terminates  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  it  is  possible  for  him  to  overtake  the  work 
of  the  third  class  of  the  higher-grade  school  by 
attendance  at  evening  continuation  classes  for  three 
years.  In  these  classes  the  work  taught  is  suited  to 
the  pupil's  trade,  and  this  fact  enables  the  higher- 
grade  school  authorities  to  discard  from  mathematics 
and  especially  from  arithmetic,  the  fragmentary  informa- 
tion which  is  often  included  to  meet  the  wants  of  pro- 
spective apprentices  in  many  different  trades. 

A   Forest  School 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

In  School  for  October  1904,  there  appeared  an  account 
of  an  interesting  experiment  in  Manchester  for  taking 
children  from  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  in 
successive  batches  for  a  fortnight  to  a  rural  school  in 
Cheshire  specially  built  for  the  purpose.  The  experi- 
ment proved  a  success.  Upon  the  buildings,  equipment, 
laying  out  of  the  grounds,  and  the  water-supply  a  sum 
of  £2885  45.  T.\d.  was  expended.  The  total  cost  of 
maintenance  for  last  year  amounted  to  £482  us.  i$d., 
towards  which  the  children,  who  pay  7s.  each  and  80 
of  whom  with  two  teachers  can  be  accommodated  at  a 
time,  contributed  £252  gs.  6d.,  the  balance  being  defrayed 
by  subscriptions  and  donations.  No  charge  is  made  to 
teachers,  and  poor  children  have  their  fees  paid  through 
the  managers  of  the  different  schools.  During  the  season 
of  twenty-three  weeks  which  commenced  on  April  28, 
938  children  and  34  teachers  stayed  at  the  school.  The 
benefit  in  every  direction  which  they  derived  from 
these  visits  is  universally  recognised,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  local  authority  in  Manchester  may  adopt  the 
school  as  part  of  their  educational  system. 

The  Zentralblatt  fur  die  gesamte  Unterrichtsverwaltung 
in  Preuszen  for  September-October  1905,  reports  a 
somewhat  similar  experiment  for  enabling  delicate 
children  to  spend  some  months  in  the  country.     In  the 


summer  of  1904  the  town  of  Charlottenburg  erected  a 
school  for  this  purpose  in  the  Forest  of  Westend,  near 
Ruhwald  Castle.  The  school  stands  on  high,  undulating 
ground,  surrounded  by  Scotch  fir-trees.  The  buildings 
comprise  a  school-house,  domestic  premises,  bath-rooms, 
lavatories,  and  a  hall  open  on  one  side.  The  school- 
house  has  two  class-rooms,  two  small  rooms  for  teachers, 
and  a  general  entrance-hall.  The  domestic  premises, 
which  also  serve  as  a  hospital,  contain  business-  and 
sitting-rooms  for  the  Sisters  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  under- 
take the  management  of  the  household,  a  bedroom  for 
two  servants,  store-room,  and  a  large  kitchen.  The 
washing-  and  bath-rooms  are  of  framework,  lined  with 
wainscoting,  and  have  separate  rooms  for  boys  and  girls, 
as  well  as  a  bath-room  with  heating  apparatus,  hip 
and  shower  baths,  and  several  small  dressing-rooms. 
In  front  of  the  school  tables  and  benches  are  placed  for 
the  use  of  the  children,  and  a  little  distance  away  there 
is  the  gymnastic  apparatus,  partly  fixed  to  the  trees. 
The  total  cost  of  the  school  for  the  year  1904  amounted 
to  £1451  14s.,  as  follows  :  School-house  £474  us., 
equipment  and  gymnasium  £61  6s.,  erection  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  other  buildings  (exclusive  of  £225  for  the 
domestic  premises,  which  were  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  Women's  Union  of  the  Fatherland)  £528  12s.,  and 
maintenance  £387  5s.  The  estimated  cost  for  last  year 
was  £1161  17s.  6d.  :  of  this  the  account  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. 

The  school  can  accommodate  between  one  and  two 
hundred  children,  and  is  open  to  both  sexes  and  all 
denominations.  It  commenced  operations  on  August  1, 
1904,  with  95  children.  When  lessons  began  on  August  16, 
after  the  summer  holidays,  the  numbers  rose  to  104, 
and  by  September  15  there  were  120.  The  selection  of 
pupils  is  determined  by  the  school  doctors.  The  choice 
falls  on  children  suffering  from  chronic  disease  of  the 
heart,  lungs  or  other  organs,  which  causes  anaemia 
and  general  weakness,  but  does  not  incapacitate  them 
for  instruction  or  make  them  bedridden.  Convalescents 
form  acute  illnesses  are  also  admitted,  but  not  those 
with  infectious  diseases  or  tuberculosis.  They  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  school  doctor,  who  divides  them  into 
four  groups  :  anaemia,  scrofula,  heart  and  lung  trouble. 
As  far  as  possible  the  children  are  kept  out  of  doors. 
They  have  their  meals,  for  which  tables  with  awnings 
are  provided,  in  the  open  air,  and  spend  from  mid-day 
to  tea-time,  during  the  pauses  between  lessons,  on 
reclining-chairs,  for  which  each  child  receives  a  special 
woollen  rug.  The  food,  which  costs  about  6d.  a  head  per 
day,  is  wholesome  and  plentiful.  At  7.30,  and  again  at 
10,  each  child  has  a  glass  of  milk  with  bread-and-butter  ; 
at  mid-day  plenty  of  vegetables  with  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  meat  each ;  at  4,  more  milk,  with  bread-and- 
jam ;  and  for  supper  warm  soup.  The  appearance  of 
the  children  rapidly  improves  ;  their  appetites  are  keen, 
the  feeling  of  lassitude  wears  off,  and  they  become  full 
of  animation.  After  two  or  three  months  the  diseased 
organs  were  materially  strengthened  through  the  con- 
stant fresh  air,  and  not  a  single  child,  in  spite  of  some 
wet  weather  and  bad  shoes,  contracted  any  cold.     Their 
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average  weight  increased  about  5  J  lb.  per  child  (in- 
cluding fifteen  who  only  remained  for  a  short  period), 
eleven  children  showed  an  increase  of  10  lb.  and  over, 
and  two  as  much  as  a  stone.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  forest  school,  from  the  general  sanitary 
arrangements,  the  simple  and  hygienic  treatment,  the 
time  spent  out  of  doors  in  all  weathers,  the  sun-baths,  the 
restrictions  in  regard  to  hours  of  work  and  the  number 
of  pupils,  has  supplied  a  great  need  for  weak  and  sickly 
children. 

The  school  is  divided  into  six  classes,  corresponding 
to  the  six  upper  classes  of  the  seven  in  the  common 
schools  of  Charlottenburg.  The  lowest  is  omitted,  as  the 
children  in  it  are  almost  too  young  to  leave  home.  The 
average  number  in  each  class  is  twenty,  and  no  class 
ma}'  have  more  than  twenty-five.  Boys  and  girls  are 
taught  together,  except  in  gymnastics.  Catholic  in- 
struction is  also  provided.  The  lessons  in  each  class 
occupy  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  daily,  half  an 
hour  being  assigned  to  each  lesson.  After  each  half- 
hour  there  is  a  pause  of  three  minutes,  and  after  every 
hour  one  of  ten,  during  which  the  children  must  always 
leave  the  school-room.  The  syllabus  includes  nature- 
study,  domestic  economy,  and  drilling  out  of  doors  when 
fine.  Special  teaching  in  drawing,  needlework  and 
household  duties  is  not  given,  but  arrangements  are 
made  occasionally  for  the  girls  to  do  needlework  and 
help  in  the  house.  The  children  are  encouraged,  too,  to 
practise  drawing  and  sketching. 

Class  VI.  receives  24  half-hours  weekly,  Class  V.  26, 
Class  IV.  28,  and  Classes  III.,  II.  and  I.  30  each. 

The  following  is  the  time-table  with  the  total  weekly 
hours  for  each  subject : 


Class. 

VI. 

v. 

IV. 

ill. 

II. 

1. 

Religion 

1* 

1* 

I* 

1* 

1  + 

H 

German 

^ 

s* 

tf 

s* 

a 

■s* 

History 

I* 

a 

a 

Geography    . 



I 

I 

I 

1 

a 

Nature-study 





I 

I 

1 

T 

Arithmetic     . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Singing 

* 

* 

* 

A 

* 

* 

'W  riting 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

* 

* 

Drill      . 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Total  hours     . 

12 

13 

14 

15 

15 

15 

The  hours  of  work  are  considerably  less  than  in 
ordinary  schools.  The  staff  consists  of  the  headmaster, 
two  assistants,  and  one  (Catholic)  mistress.  The 
programme  follows  in  a  modified  form  that  of  the 
Volksschtden,  to  enable  the  children  on  their  return  to  the 
town  on  October  29,  when  the  cold  weather  begins,  to 
resume  their  proper  places  at  school.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  shortened  hours  of  instruction  in  no  way 
retarded  the  educational  progress  of  the  children  owing 
to  the  healthy  conditions  under  which  they  lived.  Only 
one  boy  and  one  girl  of  the  109  appeared  to  have  been 
affected  injuriously.  The  great  majority  were  found 
to  be  quite  on  a  level  with  the  town  boys  and  obtained 
their  removes  in  the  usual  course. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

The  Class  Teaching  of 
the  Mother  Tongue 

Everybody  is  agreed  now — in  theory — upon  the 
necessity  of  basing  the  teaching  of  English  schoolboys 
upon  the  study  of  their  own  language  and  their  own 
literature.  The  Greek  schoolboy,  it  is  pointed  out, 
was  bred  up  on  Homer,  not  on  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
The  Roman  schoolboy,  while  of  course  not  neglecting 
Greek  literature,  upon  which  his  own  writers  based  their 
works,  was  encouraged  to  read,  mark,  and  learn  by 
heart  considerable  portions  of  the  works  of  Roman  poets, 
as  soon  as  Rome  had  developed  a  literature  of  her  own. 
And  we  see  the  same  tendency  in  modern  times  among 
other  nations.  The  German  school  curriculum,  as  has 
been  shown  in  several  articles  which  have  appeared  in  this 
periodical,  contains  large  provision  for  the  study  of 
German  literature ;  and  this,  though  Germany  can 
boast  of  a  far  less  abundant  and  less  inspiring  stream  of 
great  writers  than  can  we.  All  these  facts  having  gradually 
and  at  last  dawned  upon  our  observation,  our  educational 
journals  are  each  week  and  each  month  emphasising 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  obvious,  had  it  not  been  so 
consistently  overlooked  even  in  educational  theory  in 
this  country  until  quite  recently.  And  our  practice  still 
lags  far  behind  our  theory.  The  present  writer  has 
examined  the  time-tables  of  quite  a  large  number  of 
secondary  schools,  great  and  small,  and  finds  that  the 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  English  is  still  lamentably 
inadequate.  As  a  rule  "  English  "  is  given  an  hour  and 
a  half  each  week  (exclusive  of  time  allotted  to  Scripture, 
which  in  the  higher  forms  may  be  Greek  and  not  English, 
and  in  the  lower  forms  may  sometimes  be  taught  in  too 
narrow  a  spirit  to  merit  the  name  of  literature)  :  this 
is  regarded  as  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  study  of  the 
Mother  tongue  ;  and,  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  school, 
one  must  not  forget  the  expression  "English"  is  not 
infrequently  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  such  as 
"History  and  Geography"  :  and  we  all  know  how  very 
far  such  subjects  are  from  literature  proper,  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  majority  of  both  secondary  and  primary 
schools ;  and,  even  supposing  a  few  schools  have  been 
so  far  enlightened  as  to  allot  more  time  to  English 
literature  on  their  time-table,  not  one  in  a  hundred  has 
yet  seen  its  way  clear  to  appoint  a  master  to  supervise 
the  English  studies  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  to 
teach  his  subject  in  the  highest  forms  with  the  authority 
and  knowledge  of  a  specialist.  We  have  the  system  in 
connection  with  mathematics,  with  classical  scholar- 
ship, with  science,  and  with  modern  languages  ;  the 
most  important  subject  of  all  is  left  to  the  haphazard 
enthusiasm  of  a  classical  master  here  and  there  through- 
out the  school ;  we  must  either  have  such  a  specialist, 
or,  as  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Classical  Association  insisted,  we  must  alter  and  widen 
the  connotation  of  the  word  "  Scholarship."  That  speaker 
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may  have  merely  intended  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
matter  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as  opposed  to  the 
niceties  of  philology  and  of  textual  emendation.  But 
shall  we  not  be  compelled  to  require  of  the  classical 
masters  of  the  future  a  fuller  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  classics  of  their  own  language  ?  No  doubt,  in 
time,  if  the  present  enthusiasm  for  the  teaching  of 
English  bears  fruit  in  the  schools,  the  supply  of  such 
scholars  may  come  to  equal  the  demand  ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  while  the  schools  continue  to  send  up  to  the 
Universities  clever  young  men  possessed  of  a  really 
intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
yet  with  a  mere  skirmishing  acquaintance  with  even 
the  greater  writers  of  English,  something  should  be 
done  to  supply  the  want. 

If  any  book  is  capable  of  stimulating  those  engaged  in 
teaching  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and,  still  more,  of 
cautioning  them  against  the  pernicious  errors  that  have 
disfigured  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  the  past,  this 
volume,  Lingua  Matema*  is  likely  to  do  so.  Why  the 
author  should  have  thought  fit,  by  the  way,  to  give  the 
book  a  Latin  title,  remains  to  us  a  mystery  :  can  it  be 
intended  as  a  delicate  suggestion  that,  with  our  dis- 
regard of  the  mother  tongue,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
despise  a  book  with  a  plain  English  title  ? 

Throughout    the    pages    Mr.    Wilson    insists    on    the 
essential  minimum   of  what   he   terms   "  conventional 
grammar  ;  "  and  his  remarks  are,  perhaps,  more  valuable 
by  reason  of  what  he  tells  us  we  should  omit    than  for 
anything  else.     He  sifts  the  old,  overloaded  body  of  rules 
which   used   to   be   taught   as   "  grammar,"    and   deals 
some  very  straight  blows  at  formal  analysis,  parsing, 
and  especially  the  word-for-word  paraphrase,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  murder  English  poetry  and  to  create 
a    distaste    for    literature    in    the    school-boy's    mind. 
"Analysis,"  we  read,  "must  consist,  not  of  a  division 
into  words,  but  a  broader  division  into  phrases  ; "   a 
remark  which  is  eminently  true,  if  we  premise  that  the 
pupil  is  fairly  intelligent  and  has  first  had  some  slight 
practice    even    at    the    despised    analysis    by    words. 
"  Detailed  analysis,"  again  we  quote,  "  too  often  consists 
in  forcing  sentences  from  classical  English  authors  into 
a  species  of  strait-waistcoat."     This  could  hardly  have 
been  put  better.     A  very  happy  paragraph,  a  firopos  of 
paraphrasing,  gives  a  list  of  passages  which  at  all  costs 
must  never  be  paraphrased, — passages  such  as  Hamlet's 
soliloquy,  Portia's  speech  on  mercy,  Gray's  Elegy,  and 
several  other  of  the  better- known   gems  of  the  language. 
In  the  case  of  the  teaching  of  what  is  generally  known 
as  historical  grammar,  it  is  pointed  out — and  unfortun- 
ately the  warning  is  necessary,  though  less  so  now  than 
before  the  London  University  reformed  its  matriculation 
examination  in  English — that  all  such  teaching  to  be 
of  any  use  or  interest  must  be  hung  on  to  the  pupil's  own 
knowledge  of  history  ;   for  instance,  the  changes  in  and 
additions  to  our  English  language,  must  only  be  studied 
in  close  connection  with  such  facts  as  the  invasions  by 
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the  Saxons  and  Danes,  the  occupation  by  the  Romans, 
the  conquest  by  the  Normans,  and  so  forth.  "  Informa- 
tion about  Aryan,  Zend,  Pali,  Hindi,  &c,  is  at  this  stage 
so  much  juggling  with  words — a  relic  of  an  utterly 
unscientific  method  of  teaching." 

A  useful  word  of  caution  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare  ;  namely,  that  all 
cumbrous  discussion  as  to  the  story,  the  date,  the 
authenticity,  the  characters  and  so  forth — all,  in  fact, 
that  is  usually  found  on  the  first  few  pages  of  every 
annotated  edition  of  a  play,  should  be  severely  left  alone 
—at  any  rate,  until  the  play  has  been  read  twice  or  three 
times.  It  seems  strange  that  teachers  have  been  blind 
to  the  fact  that  not  to  allow  the  poet  to  tell  his  own  tale, 
and  his  characters  to  reveal  themselves,  is  to  rob  a 
literature  lesson  of  three  parts  of  its  value  for  the  class  ! 
It  is  suggested  that  at  least  three  readings  of  the  play 
should  precede  a  study  of  the  introduction— one  for 
the  story  or  plot,  another  for  the  observation  of 
character,  and  a  third  for  attention  to  specially 
difficult  or  important  words  and  phrases.  This  sounds 
very  excellent,  but  is,  perhaps,  a  counsel  of  perfection 
for  a  master  who  only  has  an  hour  or  so  a  week  allotted 
to  this  subject,  and  must  get  through  the  play  in  twelve 
or  thirteen  lessons. 

So  the  fully  annotated  school  editions  are  given  the 
go-by  ;  if  needed  at  all,  they  are  only  to  be  in  the  mas- 
ter's hand  ;  the  bo3's  derive  much  more  benefit  from 
a  few  manuscript  notes  dictated  by  the  teacher,  when 
occasion  arises,  than  from  enormous  erudition  in  print, 
which  is  frequently  either  unread,  or,  if  read,  ill-digested. 
Likewise  the  pretty  pictures  must  go.  "  There  is  a  real 
objection  to  fanciful  pictorial  illustrations  of  school 
literature.  The  drawings  may  be  more  than  creditable, 
but  they  represent,  after  all,  the  artist's  individual  idea 
of  the  characters."  That  is  to  say,  they  limit  one's 
imagination,  and  to  do  this,  especially  in  the  case  of 
children  and  younger  people,  is  not  wise. 

One  might  go  on  to  quote  more  of  the  many  sound 
utterances  contained  in  this  little  book,  but  enough  has 
been  already  said  to  show  that  it  is  a  volume  which 
might  well  be  in  the  hands  of  any  teacher  of  English,  or 
indeed  any  classical  master.  If  one  must  say  a  word  in 
criticism,  it  is  this  :— the  author,  like  most  enthusiasts 
for  a  subject,  tends  to  forget  the  limitations  of  the  aver- 
age school  curriculum  and  time-table.  The  ambitious 
programmes  and  schemes  of  English  study  contained 
in  the  last  few  chapters,  and  the  final  chapter  on  the 
necessary  equipment  of  the  English  teacher,  seem  to 
assume,  first  that  the  time  at  one's  disposal  is  un- 
limited, and,  secondly,  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  school  a  place  for  the  really  well-trained 
specialist  in  English  literature. 

A.  J.  S. 

The  Concordat  between  headmasters  and  their  assistants 
has  been  followed  by  a  similar  one  from  the  other  sex, 
which  suggests  that  appointments  and  dismissals  should  be 
made  by  the  governing  body  acting  on  the  Head's  recom- 
mendation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  very  moderate 
proposal  will  find  acceptance  everywhere. 
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Common  Room  Papers 

Public  School  "  Snobs  " 

We  notice  from  time  to  time  a  tendency  to  sneer  at  the 
ways  of  public  schools  and  the  tone  which  they  foster, 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  there  are  grounds  for  criticism. 
One  leading  newspaper  hardly  ever  uses  the  adjective 
public  in  this  connection  without  enclosing  it  in  sarcastic 
inverted  commas  ;  and  reviewers  are  constantly  girding 
at  the  bad  influence  which  some  of  our  modern  school 
stories  exert  on  the  general  public.  Let  us  spend  a 
moment  or  two  in  looking  this  prejudice  in  the  face, 
and,  if  possible,  let  us  excuse  or  explain  it. 

The  first  and  foremost  objection,  no  doubt,  is  that  much 
that  we  hear  of  these  establishments  is  very  far  removed 
from  the  main  object  of  school,  which  is  work.  Why 
it  should  be  so  passes  our  limited  comprehension,  but 
the  modern  tendency  is  to  emphasise  any  side  of  a 
school's  life  except  the  instructive  one :  it  might  almost 
be  bad  form  to  talk  about  work.  But  when  we  come 
to  look  into  things  we  find  that  the  state  of  affairs  is  not 
so  rotten  as  some  would  imagine.  The  most  cursory 
inquiry  will  elicit  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  our  latter- 
day  worship  of  athletics,  and  the  intolerable  position 
into  which  the  press  has  elevated  it,  the  ordinary  boy 
does  work,  and  his  master  likewise.  With  the  question 
whether  it  is  the  right  sort  of  work  or  not  we  have 
nothing  to  do  just  now :  but  all  except  the  most  prejudiced 
critics  must,  as  Mark  Twain  did  in  the  case  of  the  ant, 
grant  the  industry  which  is  exhibited,  whatever  view  they 
may  take  of  its  ultimate  usefulness.  As  an  instance  of 
the  ignorance  which  prevails  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  our  readers  has  any  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  educational  success  of  Eton,  as  revealed 
in  the  account  given  in  a  recent  number  of  School.  What 
most  of  us  hear  about  the  place  is  that  it  is  famous  for 
rowing,  that  it  has  a  pack  of  beagles  which  the  humani- 
tarians wish  to  abolish,  and  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  expensive  school  in  the  world.  But  there  is 
good  work  done  within  its  walls,  for  all  that. 

But  perhaps  the  most  galling  thing  about  our  public 
schools  is  their  claim  that  they  turn  out  the  right  sort 
of  boy— the  gentleman.  This  is  not  so  terrifying  a 
contention,  after  all :  the  reason  why  it  arouses  so  much 
resentment  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  methods  by 
which  our  most  recent  school  stories  would  have  us 
believe  the  thing  is  done. 

To  write  a  tale  of  school  life,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  interesting  and  exciting,  and  faithfully  portrays 
the  doings  of  the  average  boy,  is  frankly  impossible  : 
so  the  author  is  obliged  to  exaggerate  so  as  to  be  dra- 
matic, and  to  heap  incident  upon  incident  in  a  way  that 
is  hardly  consistent  with  fact.  The  bad  boy  becomes  more 
or  less  of  a  demon,  a  stage  villain,  or  a  sneak  of  such 
alarming  calibre,  that  he  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
day  in  decent  society  ;  there  must  be  mischief  sufficiently 
serious  to  get  the  hero  into  grievous  trouble ;  and  lurid 
colouring  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.     A  neutral  tint, 


however,  would  be  more  true  to  life ;  for  the  fact  is 
rather,  as  Mr.  Wells  so  delights  to  repeat,  that  school  life 
is  intolerably  dull. 

And  again,  great  harm  may  be  done  by  the  excessive 
idealising  of  the  moral  force  of  a  school.  The  author 
takes  his  standard  and  bases  his  story  upon  it,  and  finds 
in  the  end  that  he  has  trodden  very  hard  on  somebody's 
corns — frequently  those  of  the  assistant  master.  Even 
a  worm  will  turn  when  trodden  upon,  and  the  patient 
assistant  who  reads  the  latest  school  story  is  very 
often  reduced  to  incoherence  and  rage  by  the  picture 
of  the  dismal  puppets  who  pass  for  his  brethren  in  its 
pages.  A  review  of  The  Hill  in  The  Library  by  a 
well-known  and  capable  assistant  master  pours  scorn 
and  derision  on  the  motive  power  of  the  book,  and  the 
caricatures  of  the  fraternity  which  are  paraded  for  view. 
Hugh  Rendal,  again,  has  started  a  somewhat  acrimonious 
correspondence  in  the  public  press  over  the  gibbeting 
of  some  of  the  old  staff  at  Wellington  College.  Why 
is  this  ?  Everybody  is  entitled  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  and  the  unfortunate  usher  protests  that  his 
way  of  managing  boys  is  not  a  mixture  of  toadyism 
and  indulgence,  of  shutting  both  eyes  very  firmly  when 
brought  into  full  view  of  abuses,  or  of  wheedling  a 
class,  by  some  patent  method  of  avoiding  the  facing 
of  a  difficulty,  to  do  a  modicum  of  work. 

No  :  except  in  "  select  "  preparatory  establishments 
we  question  whether  any  deference  at  all  is  shown  to 
idle  pupils,  whatever  their  wealth  or  position.  Boys 
are  sent  to  school  to  work,  and  the  first  duty  of  the 
master  is  to  see  that  they  do  it.  Incidentally  a  good 
deal  more  is  expected  of  him,  and  in  many  cases  duties 
which  are  not  in  the  schedule  are  cheerfully  undertaken 
in  the  hope  of  guiding  the  boys  aright  :  but  the  master 
who  shirks  his  responsibilities  or  neglects  his  work  is 
hard  to  find  nowadays.  How  many  men  can  find  time 
during  their  working  hours  to  undertake,  for  instance, 
any  literary  work  ? 

Caste  and  class  prejudice  are  things  difficult  to  brush 
aside,  and,  no  doubt,  some  schools  assume  superior  airs 
towards  others  of  their  kind  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  society  is  demoralised,  or  the  school  rendered  useless 
thereby.  Noblesse  oblige  is  a  good  motto,  and  may  very 
well  be  copied  by  schools  of  other  types  :  but  it  is  not 
the  end  and  aim  of  education  to  implant  this  principle 
in  a  boy's  mind — there  are  other  things  to  learn  as  well. 
And  they  are  learned,  too,  in  spite  of  all  vociferation  to 
the  contrary. 

The  fond  parents  who  take  their  views  of  school  life 
from  the  school  novel  are  not  many  in  number,  we  should 
think  ;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  warn  all  such  that  they 
must  not  take  for  gospel  ah  that  they  read  in  these 
books  about  the  management,  the  tone,  and  the  aims  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  day. 


The  recommendation  of  the  Classical  Association  to 
limit  the  study  of  Greek  in  schools  has  not  met  with  un- 
qualified approval.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  will  be  repudiated  by  many  headmasters  of  public 
schools. 
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Fatigue  in  School 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  America  to  measure  by  scientific  methods  the 
nervous  fatigue  produced  by  mental  work  in  school. 
The  methods  employed  have  been  the  object  of  a  good 
deal  of  criticism,  but  the  essential  agreement  in  the 
results  obtained  by  different  observers  using  diverse 
methods  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  approxi- 
mate validity.  Thus  the  older  investigators  employing 
mental  tests,  e.g.,  the  number  of  mistakes  in  a  series  of 
sums  or  a  piece  of  dictation,  Mosso  with  his  ergograph 
measuring  the  power  of  a  finger  to  raise  a  weight,  and 
Griesbach  with  his  measurements  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  skin,  before  and  after  mental  exertions,  all  arrive 
at  similar  conclusions.* 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  experiments  have 
resulted  in  any  very  striking  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge, they  have  a  distinct  value  as  giving  precision 
to  the  general  impressions  of  experienced  teachers  ; 
for  instance,  when  Obersteiner  found  that  the  playing 
of  an  organ  increased  by  40  per  cent,  the  time  necessary 
to  signify  with  the  right  hand  that  a  touch  had  been  felt 
on  the  left,  he  showed  that  noise  is  a  definite  hindrance 
to  work  whether  the  boys  attend  to  it  or  not.  So 
Griesbach  showed  that  fatigue  measured  by  his  aesthi- 
ometer  was  as  great  after  one  hour's  arithmetic  in  the 
afternoon  as  after  three  hours  work  in  the  morning, 
thus  corroborating  the  experience  of  most  masters. 

Further,  the  definite  statistical  results  of  the  experi- 
ments call  attention  to  points  which  under  the  influence 
of  routine  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  e.g.,  the  immensely 
greater  fatigue  of  young  as  compared  with  older  children 
after  two  or  three  hours'  work,  the  curious  difference 
in  the  power  of  resisting  fatigue  possessed  by  boys  of 
the  same  age,  and,  perhaps  I  may  add,  the  strain  which 
hard  school  work  imposes  on  all  boys.  Thus  Griesbach 
found  that  in  the  case  of  a  youth  of  nineteen  employed 
in  conducting  foreign  correspondence  and  keeping 
accounts,  a  long  day's  work  decreased  his  sensitiveness 
by  about  45  per  cent.,  whereas  a  healthy  boy  of  fair 
capacity  and  industry  in  the  fifth  form  of  a  Realschule 
after  three  hours'  work  in  the  morning  showed  a  decrease 
of  61  per  cent. 

One  practical  conclusion  drawn  by  nearly  all  investi- 
gators is  that  for  children  under  twelve  no  lesson  in- 
volving continuous  attention  should  exceed  half  an 
hour  in  length.  Obviously,  a  lesson  broken  by  manual 
work  or  the  like  may  last  a  longer  time.  For  older 
children  it  seems  agreed  that  forty  or  forty-five  minutes 
is  the  right  duration  for  lessons  of  the  severer  type. 

Again,  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  present 
school  hours,  if  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  brain  work, 
are  too  long  for  junior  classes.     Probably  for  children 

*  Set  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  vol.  ix.,  Shaw  ■ 
School  Hygiene  ;  Mosso  :  Fatigue  ;  Kotelmann  :  Schulgesundheits- 
pflege  ;  Burgerstein  and  Netohtzky  :  Schulhygiene. 


of  ten,  an  average  of  three  hours  a  day  of  real  brain  work 
is  as  much  as  the  normal  child  can  stand  without  undue 
fatigue  ;  from  a  child  of  thirteen,  we  can  expect  an 
average  of  five  hours ;  from  a  boy  or  girl  of  sixteen,  six 
or  seven  hours  a  day,  for  six  days  in  the  week.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  personality  and 
methods  of  the  teacher  have  an  important  influence  upon 
the  amount  of  fatigue  produced.  A  master  who  makes 
his  boys  do  a  large  part  of  the  work  for  themselves 
exhausts  them  far  more  than  one  who  is  always  talking, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  judicious  variety  and  attractive 
methods  of  presentation  tend  to  reduce  the  fatigue  which 
would  be  otherwise  engendered. 

Another  problem  which  has  received  considerable 
attention,  is  that  of  the  arrangement  of  the  school  day. 
Is  it  better  to  have  a  long  morning  with  little  or  no  work 
in  the  afternoon,  or  a  shorter  morning  and  more  work 
after  dinner  ?  Most  of  the  authorities  in  Germany,  and 
some  in  America,  are  in  favour  of  the  former  alternative, 
but  most  Englishmen  will  prefer  the  latter.  Supposing 
the  afternoon  session  is  retained,  all  are  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  long  break  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that 
as  far  as  possible  only  light  subjects  should  be  taken  in 
the  afternoon.  The  second  hour  in  the  morning  is  the 
best  for  mathematics,  the  most  exacting  of  all  sub- 
jects. 

Very  striking  was  the  difference  in  the  fatigue  recorded 
when  an  interval  of  five  or  ten  minutes  was  introduced 
between  each  lesson,  while  a  four  hours  morning  with  a 
break  of  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  middle  was  found  to 
be  by  no  means  too  exhausting.  The  effect  of  frequent 
intervals  can  be  tested  by  experiment  in  any  school, 
and  I  am  convinced  from  my  own  experience  that  forty 
minutes'  work  preceded  by  five  minutes  freedom  will 
be  found  of  greater  value  than  a  lesson  of  forty-five 
minutes  following  another  without  a  break. 

Excessive  homework  is,  of  course,  condemned,  some 
writers  advocating  its  total  abolition  in  the  lower 
forms. 

Obviously,  these  recommendations  cannot  aU  be 
carried  out  in  every  school.  A  town  day  school,  for 
instance,  with  many  boys  coming  from  a  distance,  may 
have  to  shorten  the  dinner  hour,  or  lack  of  staff  may 
make  it  necessary  to  take  some  mathematics  in  the 
afternoon.  But  speaking  generally,  I  believe  that  a 
great  deal  more  may  be  done  in  most  schools  towards 
obviating  nervous  strain  than  is  at  present  attempted. 
With  some  noteworthy  exceptions,  such  as  Almond  at 
Loretto,  schoolmasters  have  been  apt  to  overlook  this 
aspect  of  their  work.  As  it  is,  however,  some  day  schools 
and  many  boarding  schools  leave  time  for  games  after 
dinner,  and  with  a  little  care  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  arrange  for  plenty  of  intervals.  The  small  boys'  work 
might  be  reduced  to  proper  proportions  by  letting  them 
begin  late  and  end  earlier,  with  longer  breaks  between 
the  lessons.  Even  more  would  be  effected  by  a  reform 
of  the  curriculum,  but  that  is  another  story. 

Correction. — In  the  February  Reviews  of  School  the  price 
of  Dr.  Reich's  Historical  Documents  is  wrongly  given.  It 
ought  to  be  2  is.  nett. 
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Handcraft  and  Braincraft 

By  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A. 

II. 

There  is  a  twofold  activity  in  the  child.  The 
first  is  that  which  confines  itself  to  experimenting  on 
the  world  around  by  touching,  tasting,  seeing,  and 
handling,  which  every  child  goes  through  in  order  to 
verify  that  endless  phantasmagoria  of  mental  pictures 
and  hypotheses  which  contact  with  the  outer  world  calls 
up  in  his  brain.  Such  activity  is  a  first  attempt  at 
crude  analysis.  The  child  refuses  to  take  nature  at  her 
face  value.  He  wants  to  know  whether  she  is  really 
what  she  seems.  The  second  activity  comes  into  play 
when  he  begins  to  make  her  after  his  own  imagination. 
That  is  the  creative,  the  constructive,  the  synthetic 
stage.  An  instance  of  the  first  kind  is  when  the  child, 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  applies  the  household 
poker  to  test  the  strength  of  the  family  china.  An 
instance  of  the  second  is  when  he  turns  the  nearest 
gutter  into  a  studio  for  moulding  mud  pies,  with  a  fine 
artistic  disregard  for  his  clothes  or  for  any  one  who 
would  come  between  him  and  his  creations.  His  parents 
generally  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that 
Satan  finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do,  they  forget  the 
preceding  premise  that  God  gives  the  energy.  Were  they 
wise  they  would  already  have  found  him  something  to  do, 
or  packed  him  off  to  a  kindergarten  to  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  manual  work.  Very  simple  are  these  beginnings 
— stick-laying,  mat-plaiting,  paper-folding,  brick- 
building,  basket-making,  crayon  drawing.  Brushwork 
and  drawing  on  squared  paper  may  also  be  started 
early.  Engineering  may  begin  with  the  sand-heap  in 
the  playground.  Then  follow  moulding  and  modelling. 
The  little  girls  will  already  have  been  busy  with  pricking 
and  embroidery,  and  even  knitting  and  simple  needle- 
work. The  parents  of  the  little  boy  of  seven  or  eight  will, 
if  they  are  wise,  have  already  given  their  son  a  small 
tool-box.  This,  and  a  common  deal  table  to  hammer  on 
is  a  far  more  valuable  set  of  furniture  in  the  nursery 
than  the  latest  in  Liberty  suites,  of  the  to-be-admired 
not-to-be-touched  order.  The  same  parents  will  also 
give  him  a  small  plot  to  experiment  on,  even  if  he  ruins 
more  than  one  suit  of  clothes  in  his  apprenticeship  as 
an  amateur  gardener.  They  may  give  him  all  the  advice 
and  encouragement  they  can,  but  he  must  do  the  work. 
The  boy's  sister  should  have  a  large  doll,  the  larger  the 
better,  and  a  work-box  and  cheap  materials  to  dress  it. 
Nothing~encourages  better  the  invention  of  the  child 
and  its  desire  to  do  good  needlework.  Later  on  in  the 
school  the  boys  will  take  up  at  ten  or  thereabout,  simple 
wood- work  and  carving,  and  the  girls  will  start  house- 
wifery and  carry  on  their  needlework  another  stage. 
Earlier  still  a  beginning  should  be  made  with  outdoor 
work  including  gardening  and  Nature-study  in  all  its 
branches.  This  is  a  minimum  of  what  might  be  taught 
n  the  preparatory  schools,  whose  boys,  and  in  some  cases 


girls,  will  ultimately  go  on  to  secondary  schools  ;  and, 
in  many  cases,  simple  metal-work  for  boys,  and  cooking 
and  dressmaking  for  girls  might  well  be  added.  This 
takes  us  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Perhaps, 
in  the  first  year  at  the  bigger  school,  manual  training 
might  still  be  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  There  are 
so  many  boys  that  learn  to  think  through  their  hands, 
that  I  should  be  loth  to  cut  them  off  at  once  the  main 
channel  of  their  intellectual  supplies.  But  in  any  case 
manual  work  should  still  go  on  out  of  school  hours. 
Many  boys  would  gladly  continue  it  as  a  hobby,  did 
proper  facilities  for  carpentering  and  other  skilled 
work  exist.  I  feel  convinced  that  in  the  school  of  the 
future,  vast  workshops,  in  which  the  boys  can  spend 
their  spare  time  will  be  considered  as  indispensable  as 
libraries.  At  present,  in  our  so-called  literary  schools,  a 
great  gulf  is  fixed  between  the  life  in  school  and  the 
life  out.  A  difference  there  must  always  be,  but  it  need 
not  be  an  abyss.  Take  the  average  school-boy  away 
from  his  games,  and  you  will  find  he  is  generally  a 
resourceless  creature.  Heaven  forfend  that  we  should 
add  to  his  existing  tale  of  bricks  by  ear-marking  every 
hour  of  the  day  for  him  !  Personally,  I  would  rather 
lighten  the  curriculum.  What  we  do  want  is  to  prevent 
loafing.  To  add  so  many  hours'  extra  work  would  only 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  Our  real  aim  should  be  to 
increase  his  choice  in  recreations,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  insisting  on  his  taking  part  in  one  or  another.  If 
he  is  a  studious  boy  let  him  read  in  the  library  ;  if  he  is  a 
brawny  boy,  let  him  work  off  his  fat  in  the  gymnasium  ; 
if  he  has  a  mechanical  bent  let  him  indulge  it  in  the  work- 
shop. In  a  big  school  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  learn 
and  practise  the  various  arts  and  crafts,  such  as  book- 
binding, photography,  metal-work,  designing,  &c.  &c. 
The  possibility  of  furnishing  one's  study  in  boarding- 
schools,  with  one's  own  creations  in  place  of  the  photos 
and  portraits  of  second-rate  actresses  would  be  a  con- 
siderable incentive  to  many  boys.  In  these  degenerate 
days  of  cricket-nets,  pros  and  groundsmen,  when,  in 
fact,  everything  is  done  for  the  athlete,  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  thing  for  boys  to  take  a  hand  in  levelling  and 
relaying  a  cricket  pitch.  There  is  no  reason  why  out- 
door work  of  all  kinds  should  not  be  practised.  The 
great  thing  is  to  multiply  the  number  of  recreations. 
The  average  boy  has  no  particular  desire  to  loaf.  He 
only  has  not  enough  imagination  to  think  out  a  hobby 
for  himself.  Our  object  must  be  to  surround  him  with 
possible  hobbies.  The  antidote  to  loafing  is  not  re- 
pression, but  a  choice  of  alternatives. 

At  this  stage,  a  word  of  warning  is  necessary.  Just 
as  we  have  seen  that  clearness  of  aim,  is  the  paramount 
thing  in  the  composition  of  a  curriculum,  here  again  a 
clear  apprehension  of  the  underlying  aim  will  save  us 
from  many  mistakes.  Our  object  is  not  to  turn  out  a 
second-class  carpenter,  a  dabbler  in  metal-work — or, 
if  it  be  a  girl,  an  inferior  sort  of  dressmaker.  It  is  to 
make  the  average  individual  of  both  sexes  fairly  handy. 
No  doubt,  they  will  spoil  a  certain  amount  of  material 
but  the  damage  is  no  more  serious  than  the  outrage 
they  perpetrate  in  their  Latin  or  Greek  exercises.     Eve 
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if  they  do  not  become  skilled  craftsmen  they  at  least 
arrive  at  the  stage  of  knowing  how  a  thing  should  be 
done,  and  learning  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
work.  A  man  who  knows  nothing  of  carpentry  and 
plumbing  is  as  helpless  as  a  bride  who  cannot  distinguish 
beef  from  mutton.  Both  go  through  life  with  a  vast 
deal  of  unnecessary  worry  and  discomfort,  because  they 
are  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  unprincipled  work- 
man or  tradesman.  If  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  the 
householder  who  has  cultivated  an  eye  for  seeing  defects, 
and  knows  how  they  ought  to  be  remedied,  saves  money 
nine  times  over,  and  his  temper  into  the  bargain. 

But  handcraft  does  not  merely  provide  the  school- 
boy with  recreations  out  of  school,  it  should  also  prove  a 
great  help  to  the  understanding  of  much  of  his  work  in 
school.  The  manual  arts  are  really  at  the  bottom  of  a 
good  deal  of  art  and  science  which  originally  sprang 
directly  from  them.  We  are  already  beginning  to 
recognise  this  truth  in  the  teaching  of  many  subjects. 
Physics  now  begins  with  weighing  and  measuring  ; 
geometry  with  measuring  and  drawing.  To  those  who 
have  used  the  scale  and  foot-rule  these  sciences  must 
seem  only  a  natural  extension  of  their  former  studies. 
Children  naturally  take  far  more  interest  than  hitherto 
in  these  subjects,  because  they  now  see  where  they  begin  ; 
they  are  not  introduced  to  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  act.  The  order  followed,  is  roughly  that  of 
humanity  itself,  minus  the  detours  it  has  made  in  the 
course  of  ages.  This  is  only  common  sense.  No  one 
starting  to-day  from  the  land  of  Goshen  would  plod 
through  all  the  zigzags  of  the  Children  of  Israel  if  he 
wanted  to  reach  the  Promised  Land  in  a  reasonable 
time.  It  is  quite  a  moot  question,  too,  whether  those 
who  take  up  the  fine  arts  would  not  be  better  for  a  pre- 
liminary course  in  the  semi-mechanical  arts  from  which 
they  sprang.  Such  a  preparation  did  not  prevent  the 
apparition  of  a  Pheidias  in  the  days  when  sculpture  was  a 
branch  of  practical  architecture,  nor  the  appearance  of 
such  a  fresco  painter  as  Michael  Angelo  when  it  was 
still  remembered  that  painting  was  really  only  a  decora- 
tive branch  of  the  same  art. 

But  handcraft  must  not  only  give  life  and  reality  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  but  also  to  the  other  subjects  in 
the  curriculum.  It  is  really  the  experience  behind  the 
eye  that  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  boy  whether  the 
flatland  of  the  printed  page  assumes  the  roundness  of 
the  stereoscopic  view.  More  especially  must  it  im- 
mensely increase  the  pupils'  interest  in  the  world  he 
lives  in.  Just  as  the  nightingale  is  but  a  sparrow  to  the 
town  child,  or  the  Gallia  of  Caesar  a  mere  geographical 
expression  to  the  premature  beginner  in  Latin,  or  as  the 
fifth  proposition  in  Euclid,  is,  or  rather  used  to  be,  a 
mere  Clapham  Junction  of  crossing  lines  to  the  struggling 
tiro  in  mathematics,  so  the  boy  who  knows  nothing 
about  drawing  or  brushwork  finds  scenery  and  works 
of  art  equally  uninteresting.  He  does  not  realise  the 
skill  displayed  in  copying  nature,  he  does  not  even 
realise  there  are  beauties  to  be  copied.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  ABC  of  wood-work  or  iron-work,  he  is 
colour-blind    to    the    amazing  achievements  of   human 


ingenuity  in  the  realm  of  mechanics,  that  battlefield 
more  glorious  than  the  plains  of  Troy  or  the  slopes  of 
Waterloo,  on  which  ever  victorious  man,  as  he  carries 
one  position  after  another,  turns  battery  after  battery 
of  its  own  forces  against  Nature.  To  the  average 
school-boy  the  world  of  natural  beauty,  of  art,  and  of 
science  is  a  sealed  book.  He  looks  with  a  childish 
curiosity  that  dies  in  five  minutes  on  a  print  of  the 
Sistine  Modonna  or  on  the  Forth  Bridge.  Yet,  admira- 
tion being  part  and  parcel  of  his  nature  he  has  to 
squander  it  on  such  transient  triumphs  of  skill  as  a  neat 
cut  for  four  at  cricket  or  a  clever  pass  at  football  Un- 
fortunately his  Philistinism  does  not  stop  short  at 
ignorance.  It  descends  to  contempt  for  art,  which  he 
describes  as  "  bosh,"  and  for  machinery  which  he  looks 
on  as  "  fit  for  navvies,  don't  ye  know."  Yet  all  this 
ludicrously  superior  attitude  of  mind  would  speedily 
die  a  natural  death  if  he  had  only  tried  his  hand 
at  something  a  tithe  as  difficult.  The  most  fervent 
admirer  of  Roberts  and  Stevenson  is  not  the  man  who 
has  never  touched  a  cue  in  his  life  to  whom  billiards 
often  looks  ridiculously  easy,  but  the  tiro  who  has  just 
got  over  his  funk  of  cutting  the  cloth.  Our  public 
schools  are  run  on  a  quaint  mixture  of  precious  and 
pinchback  ideals.  Among  the  second  class  I  place 
unhesitatingly  the  excessive  cult  of  the  athlete  or  rather 
of  the  winning  athlete,  for  no  one  to-day  offers  incense 
to  the  beaten  team.  Formerly,  we  played  for  the 
sake  of  the  game,  now  we  play  for  the  prize,  or  still 
worse  we  play  for  the  sake  of  the  onlooker.  From 
sportsmen  we  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  to  the 
rank  of  Gladiators.  Surely  it  were  wise  to  temper 
the  unlovely  aspect  of  what  in  its  original  form  has  so 
many  good  points  by  the  inclusion  of  other  ideals  of 
human  prowess  and  ingenuity  in  the  fields  of  art  and 
industry,  to  which  manual  training  may  well  form  the 
road. 

The  introduction  of  manual  work  into  the  literary 
world  means  a  breaking  down  of  that  artificial  and 
detestable  distinction  between  handwork  and  brain- 
work.  Can  anything  be  more  ludicrous  than  to  find 
the  clerk  at  18s.  a  week,  who,  mark  you,  is  employed 
for  his  beautiful  hand,  classed  as  a  brainy  person,  while 
the  intelligent  mechanic  who  has  three  times  the  brain 
and  earns  treble  the  salary  is  lumped  together  with  the 
manual  workers  ?  No  wonder  that  the  ignorant  manual 
worker  in  return  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
thinks  that  work  means  working  with  the  hands,  and 
that  all  the  rest  is  child's  play.  I  remember  once  over- 
hearing a  conversation  between  two  navvies  upon 
Gladstone,  which  accurately  represented  this  view.  One 
of  them  said  to  the  other,  "  He  was  Prime  Minister, 
he  was  ;  that  was  an  easy  job.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
to  go  to  college  and  then  get  into  Parliament.  I  suppose 
he  never  did  a  day's  work  in  his  life !  "  Naturally  on 
this  supposition  it  was  easy  for  the  other  to  add  in  all 
soberness,  "  Yes,  Bill,  and  if  you'd  gone  to  college, 
you,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  Prime  Minister  !  " 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  dignity  of  manual  labour 
has  been  swamped  for  ever  by  the  industrial  revolution. 
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The  starveling  Levite,  the  rural  leach  or  'pothecary, 
the  country  attorney,  have  all  made  good  their  claim 
to  social  recognition.  Engineering  is  fast  following  suit 
both  in  the  navy  and  elsewhere.  Time,  I  feel  convinced, 
will  range  public  feeling  on  the  side  of  the  producer, 
and  not  on  that  of  the  mere  waster  in  the  community. 

And  here  I  would  blame  the  school  for  what  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  very  grave  defect  in  its  otherwise 
often  excellent  code  of  ideals.  The  real  school  is  not 
a  seminary  of  scholarly  recluses,  a  cloister  that  turns  its 
back  on  the  world.  It  is  not  a  barracks  for  dragooning 
the  masses  into  the  ranks  of  the  vast  army  of  labour. 
It  is  a  workshop  where  we  forge  and  fit  out  the  full 
panoplied  citizen  of  to-morrow.  We  imbue  him  with 
certain  ideals,  maybe  of  disinterested  learning,  may 
be  of  earning  his  "  bread  and  butter."  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  either,  both  are  necessary  ;  but  both,  thus  stated 
are  insufficient.  Are  they  not  the  ideals  of  the  mere 
consumer,  whether  his  food  be  fine  literature  or  the  fine 
arts, for  whether  it  be  the  bread  that  he  earns  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  ?  Once  more,  the  all  important 
question  seems  to  me  to  be  the  question  of  aims.  Do 
we  live  for  mere  enjoyment,  or  for  the  mere  avoidance 
of  pain,  be  it  hunger  in  the  toiler's  sense,  or  dulness  in 
that  of  the  cultured  ?  Is  it  enough  to  love  learning  for 
learning's  sake,  to  pay  our  quit-rent  of  toil  and  taxes, 
to  keep  the  law  and  exercise  the  franchise  at  election 
times  ?  Is  it  by  these  merely  negative  virtues  that  a 
State  can  grow  to  the  greatness  that  this  country  has 
already  attained  ?  Was  it  not  rather  the  work  of  the 
men  who  looked  on  life  as  action,  not  as  a  loose-jointed 
series  of  alternate  pleasures  and  pains,  who  believed  in 
the  gospel  of  work,  whether  as  an  end  in  itself  or  for 
the  sake  of  their  country,  who  realised  to  the  full  the 
travail  and  anguish  and  unspeakable  joy  of  all-van- 
quishing labour  ;  that  joy  at  having  overcome  the  con- 
crete world,  which  the  pioneer  and  the  discoverer,  the 
poet  and  the  inventor  experience  with  such  intensity, 
yet  even  the  humblest  is  not  without,  mingled  with  the 
feeling  that  by  so  doing  they  have,  in  the  old  Roman 
sense,  deserved  well  of  their  country  ?  It  seems  to  me 
we  want  to  show  our  boys  what  has  been  done  for  them 
in  the  past,  in  order  to  lead  them  up  to  ask  themselves 
with  much  searching  of  heart,  not  "  how  am  I  going  to 
get  through  life  as  easily  as  I  can,"  but  "  how  am  I  to 
repay  this  debt  to  past  generations,  how  am  I  to  up- 
hold the  traditions  thus  bequeathed  ?  What,  in  short, 
can  /  do  ?  "  We  shall  much  expedite  such  a  conversion 
of  spirits,  if  we  can  manage  to  substitute  in  place  of 
the  present-day  worship  of  the  "  flannelled  fool  "  and 
"  the  muddied  oaf,"  a  keener  admiration  of  the  great 
workers,  whether  in  literature,  industry,  or  science,  who 
are  the  real  heroes  of  the  race.  If,  in  a  word,  we  can 
place  before  them  not  the  ideal  of  the  consumer,  but  of 
the  producer. 

Our  inherited  aptitudes  are  our  only  permanent 
asset,  the  only  capital  which  is  not  liable  to  leave  the 
country.  To  develop  that  factor  in  our  children  should 
be  our  chiefest  care.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  doing 
it.     One,  to  set  before  them  the  right  sort  of  ambitions 


and  aspirations,  so  that  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  talents  ;  and  the  other  to 
give  these  talents,  whether  intellectual  or  manual, 
full  play  ;  so  that  the  wastage  in  our  schools  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  at  present,  far  too  many 
pupils  come  out  worse  than  they  went  in,  knowing  but 
little  more  than  they  did,  with  all  their  natural  aptitudes 
hopelessly  blunted.  How  and  why  we  should  attempt  to 
give  such  an  all-round  education  I  have  roughly  tried 
to  indicate  here.  I  hope  I  am  not  too  sanguine  when  I 
assert  that  the  mission  of  manual  training  teachers 
is  to  break  down  the  Chinese  wall  that  hems  in  the  literary 
school,  and  strengthen,  rejuvenate  and  enrich  its  ideals, 
not  only  by  means  of  the  aptitude-catching  processes 
they  would  introduce,  but  also  of  their  more  modern 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  once  more  intimately  uniting  handcraft  and  brain- 
craft,  which  as  the  natural  and  necessary  complements 
one  of  the  other,  should  never  have  been  put  asunder. 


Girls'   High  Schools 


in   Germany 


By  Elizabeth  Lee 


In  Germany  the  State  troubles  little  about  the  Secondary 
Education  of  Girls.  Very  few  of  the  Higher  Schools  for 
Girls  (Hdherc  Madchenschule)  or  of  the  Training  Colleges 
for  secondary  women  teachers  (Seminare)  are  Govern- 
ment institutions.  But  thoughtful  educationists  and 
economists  who  realise  that  in  Germany  as  in  other 
highly  civilised  countries,  a  certain  number  of  women 
are  obliged  under  the  prevailing  conditions  to  become 
wage-earners,  are  earnestly  striving  to  bring  about 
reforms  in  girls'  education.  An  important  conference 
on  the  subject  has  just  taken  place  in  Berlin  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Education  which  was 
attended,  among  other  distinguished  men  and  women, 
by  Frl.  Helene  Lange,  the  most  eminent  among  the 
leaders  of  the  women's  movement  in  Germany,  by 
Professors  Harnack  and  Paulsen,  by  Dr.  Dryander,  the 
first  Protestant  minister  in  Berlin,  and  by  Bishop 
Kopp,  a  great  Roman  Catholic  dignitary.  Thus,  it 
is  clear  that  there  exists  in  Germany,  a  party  that 
realises  the  necessity  of  cultivating  talents  in  women 
beyond  those  of  cooking  and  economical  housekeeping. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  those  very  important  founda- 
tions of  domestic  happiness  will  not  be  altogether 
neglected.  German  women  certainly  excel  in  them 
as  all  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  guest  in  a 
German  house  can  testify. 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  comparison  between 
the  conditions  of  girls'  secondary  education  in  England 
and  in  Germany.  We  have,  as  every  one  knows,  gone 
much  farther  ahead  in  all  questions  concerning  women 
than  have  our  German  cousins.  I  only  wish  to  set 
down  the   impressions    gained   in   my   recent   visits   to 
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girls'  high  schools  in  Germany.  I  should  like  to  state  at 
the  outset,  that  due  again  to  the  national  qualities  of 
thoroughness  and  systematised  methods,  the  schools 
seemed  to  me  singularly  successful  in  realising  their  aim, 
although  I  admit  that  the  aim  is  much  lower  than  that 
of  similar  schools  in  England. 

At  present  then,  the  Higher  Education  of  girls  in 
Germany  is  left  to  private  or  semi-private  enterprise,  and 
most  of  those  concerned  hold  the  firm  opinion  that  it 
should  be  something  entirely  different  from  the  educa- 
tion given  to  boys.  As  in  most  of  the  schools  the  girls 
leave  at  the  age  of  sixteen  (boys  in  schools  of  a  similar 
grade  stay  till  eighteen),  all  that  they  can  attain  is  the 
laying  of  a  foundation  on  which  later  on,  if  desired,  some 
special  edifice  can  be  built. 

The  usual  plan  is  a  ten  years'  course  (from  the  age  of 
six  to  that  of  sixteen)  divided  into  the  three  divisions  of 
Lower  School  (Classes  X.-VIII.)  ;  Middle  School 
(Classes  VII.-V.) ;  and  Upper  School  (Classes  IV.-L). 
Some  of  the  schools  have  nine  classes  followed  by  a 
Selekta  in  which  the  pupils  can  make  a  choice  of  the 
subjects  they  desire  to  study  during  their  last  year  at 
school.  Occasionally,  too,  in  order  not  to  keep  back 
the  brighter  and  more  advanced  pupils  for  the  sake 
of  those  of  less  ability,  some  of  the  classes  have  two 
parallel  divisions  as  Class  II.  A,  and  Class  II.  B. 

The  Sophienstift  in  Weimar  (a  school  with  the  ten 
classes)  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  school  I  wish  to  describe.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Girls'  Higher  Schools  in  North  Germany. 
It  is  a  foundation  of  the  Grand  Ducal  House  of  Saxony, 
and  was  established  in  1854  by  the  Grand  Duchess 
Sophia  of  Saxony.  It  is  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Saxon  Department  of  Education,  and  is  housed  in  a 
fine  roomy  building  standing  in  large  grounds.  The 
Direktor  (headmaster)  of  the  school  is  Hofrath  Dr. 
Ritter,  well  known  in  Germany  for  his  pedagogical 
writings.  It  has  365  pupils,  and  a  staff  of  25  teachers, 
ten  of  whom  are  men.  Each  class  has  its  own  form- 
mistress  (Klassendame)  who  is  responsible  for  the  general 
tone  of  the  class,  and  for  the  behaviour  of  the  girls  in 
school  out  of  lesson  time  ;  it  is  also  her  duty  to  receive 
any  parent  or  guardian  of  her  pupils  in  the  ten  minutes 
before  the  beginning  of  school,  who  may  wish  to  consult 
her.  If,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  she  can  decide  the  matter 
on  her  own  responsibility,  well  and  good  ;  if  she  cannot 
she  refers  the  inquirer  to  the  Direktor.  It  will  be  seen 
what  a  saving  of  time  this  plan  means  for  the  Direktor, 
who  is  thus  spared  many  needless  interviews,  and  how  it 
recognises  the  great  truth  that  the  form-mistress  naturally 
knows  much  more  about  her  pupils  than  could  the 
headmaster. 

The  school  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Each 
lesson  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  length,  and  is 
divided  from  the  next  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  in 
recreation  in  the  garden  under  supervision.  The  full 
thirty  hours'  study  per  week  is  not  required  until 
the  second  class  of  the  Middle  School ;  before  that 
thejhours  respectively  are  sixteen,  twenty,  twenty-four, 
and  twenty-eight.     Fourteen  subjects    form    the  school 


curriculum.  Religion  (two  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  school),  "  Deutsch  "  (varying  from  eight  to  four 
hours  a  week),  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  (varying  from 
five  to  two  hours  a  week)  are  taught  in  every  class. 
French  (six  to  four  hours  a  week)  is  begun  in  Class  VI., 
and  English  (five  to  four  hours  a  week)  in  Class  IV. 
History,  the  History  of  Art,  Geography,  and  Natural 
Science  (two  hours  a  week)  begin  in  Class  VII.  Drawing 
is  begun  in  Class  V.,  Singing  in  Class  VIII.,  Gymnastics* 
(each  two  hours  a  week)  in  Class  IX.  Writing  (three  to 
two  hours  a  week)  is  taught  in  Classes  IX.-VL,  and 
Needlework  (two  hours  a  week)  in  Classes  VIII.-II. 
In  the  classes  of  the  Lower  School,  Heimatkunde,-]' 
(three  hours  a  week)  takes  the  place  of  history  and 
geography. 

The  full  thirty  hours'  teaching  per  week  is  not  de- 
manded of  any  teacher.  The  Direktor  does  twelve 
hours'  teaching  in  the  week,  and  with  the  others  it 
varies  from  twenty-four  to  ten  hours  per  week. 

Home-work  is  required  from  the  pupils  in  the  follow- 
ing gradations  :  Class  X.,  half  an  hour  a  day  ;  Class  IX. 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  day  ;  Classes  VIII.,  VII., 
one  hour  ;  Classes  VI.,  V.,  one  and  a  half  hours  ;  Classes 
IV.-IL,  two  hours  ;  Class  I.,  two  and  a  half  hours. 
No  help  is  permitted  with  the  home-work.  Such  work 
is  intended  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  education,  so  that 
the  girls  may  acquire  self-reliance,  and  the  habit  of 
serious  work  without  outside  supervision,  that  they  may 
understand  the  moral  responsibility  involved  in  the 
undertaking  and  carrying  out  for  themselves,  without 
any  intermediary,  tasks  set  them  by  their  teachers. 
As  a  rule  nothing  is  asked  of  a  pupil  that  she  should  not 
be  able  to  do  easily  in  the  time  specified. 

The  girls  are  not  prepared  for  any  outside  examina- 
tions ;  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  an  examination  is 
conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  school. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  in  detail 
the  methods  of  teaching.  They  possess  the  same 
thoroughness  and  gradual  preparation  as  I  have  in- 
cidentally noticed  in  my  former  articles.  The  greatest 
attention  is  paid  in  every  lesson  to  accurate  and  attrac- 
tive expression  both  in  speaking  and  writing  ;  part  of 
the  foreign  language  lesson  is  devoted  to  conversation — 
the  whole  lesson  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  being  conducted 
by  the  teacher  in  French  or  English,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  grammatical  accuracy  is  strictly  insisted  on.  I 
was  much  interested  to  learn  that  this  has  been  found 
necessary  since  the  former  method  of  encouraging  the 
pupils  to  talk  fluently  before  they  knew  much  of  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  language  led  to  bad  results. 
Those  who  in  England  at  the  present  time  are  advocating 
ready  roads  minus  grammar  to  the  speaking  and  writing 
of  foreign  tongues  should  take  heed,  and  remember 
that  nothing  worth  learning  was  ever  yet  learned  without 

*  In  Classes  IV.-I.  Dancing  is  substituted  in  April,  May, 
September,  and  October. 

f  It  deals  with  the  history  and  topography  of  the  school 
house  and  its  surroundings,  with  observation  of  the  plants  and 
animals  in  the  school  garden  and  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
weather, 
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some  trouble.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  history  and 
natural  science  lessons  may  be  of  interest  to  English 
teachers.  History  is  studied  as  follows :  Class  VII. 
Stories  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  German  gods  and 
heroes.  Class  VI.,  Biographical  and  Historical  Sketches 
from  Greek,  Roman,  and  German  (up  to  Charlemagne) 
History.  Dates.  Class  V.  The  same  method  pursued 
with  German  History  from  Henry  I.  to  the  present  time. 
Class  IV.  History  of  Antiquity.  Class  III.  Mediaeval 
History  up  to  the  Interregnum.  Dates.  Class  II.  From 
the  Interregnum  to  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Dates.  Class  I.  From  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  to  the  present  time.  In  that  class  lessons  are 
given  on  the  history  of  art.  They  consist  in  looking  at  a 
number  of  reproductions  of  the  greatest  works  of  art, 
the  teacher  meanwhile  criticising  them  orally  and  giving 
information  about  the  lives  of  their  creators.  The 
following  work  is  done  in  natural  science.  Class  VII. 
Detailed  description  of  selected  Plants,  Animals, 
Minerals.  Observation  of  Nature.  Class  VI.  The  same 
with  the  addition  of  Classification.  Class  V.  Summer : 
Classifications  of  Plants.  Winter  :  Classes  of  Mammals. 
The  principal  Stones  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Class  IV.  Summer  :  Classification  of  Plants.  Winter  : 
Classification  of  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Amphibians.  The 
Stones  and  Metals  of  Thuringia.  Observation  of  Nature. 
Class  III.  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Zoology.  Class  II. 
Lessons  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Class  I.  Lessons  in 
Physics  and  Anthropology.  In  most  of  the  classes 
the  teacher  shows  the  pupil  how  to  carry  on  simple 
observations  of  Nature  for  herself. 

The  text-books  for  use  in  each  class  are  specified, 
and  must  be  purchased  by  the  pupils.  They  must 
all  be  bound,  and  in  the  latest  edition.  If  the  school 
authorities  consider  it  necessary  older  editions  must  be 
replaced  by  new  ones,  and  the  pupils  must  keep  all 
their  books  so  long  as  they  remain  at  school.  School 
editions  of  foreign  authors  with  footnotes  are  forbidden. 
In  the  three  highest  classes,  each  pupil  must  have  a  good 
French,  and  a  good  English,  dictionary  which  they  are 
taught  how  to  use.  The  number  of  girls  leaving  our 
High  Schools  without  in  the  least  understanding  how 
to  use  a  dictionary  or  any  common  book  of  reference  is 
legion,  due,  doubtless,  to  our  foolish  practice  of  using 
school  texts  overladen  with  notes  and  special  vocabu- 
laries. 

Certain  features  of  school  life,  unknown  here,  help 
to  further  the  general  culture  and  knowledge  of  the 
girls.  For  instance,  the  anniversary  of  the  Kaiser's  birth- 
day is  always  celebrated.  The  manner  of  the  celebration, 
which  varies  each  year,  is  given  into  the  hands  of  one 
or  other  of  the  teachers.  In  1904,  a  lecture,  interspersed 
with  recitations  and  songs  chosen  from  the  drama  and 
rendered  by  the  girls,  was  given  on  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell,  which  pointed  out  how  the  characters  of  the  play 
furnish  examples  for  all  true  patriots.  It  was  shown 
that  the  drama  contains  the  expression  of  love  of  home 
and  native  district,  as  well  as  love  of  country,  reverence 
for  the  nation's  great  men,  the  consciousness  of  corporate 
existence  and  love  of  freedom.     In  1905,  a  brief  sketch 


of  the  Kaiser's  life  and  character  was  given,  followed  by 
recitations  and  songs  suitable  to  the  occasion.  An 
interesting  celebration  was  held  on  the  centenary  of 
Herder's  death  when  a  description  of  his  life  was  given 
and  an  appreciation  of  his  famous  saying  :  "  Light — 
Love — Life."  Herder,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
first  preacher  in  Weimar,  from  1776  until  his  death  in 
1803.  Luther  is  always  celebrated  on  October  31,  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  nailed  his  famous 
theses  on  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg.  Generally 
a  series  of  oral  descriptions  of  some  of  the  events 
of  Luther's  life  is  given,  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tive recitations  and  songs.  Occasionally,  the  pupils 
of  Class  I.  invite  the  teachers  and  the  girls  of  Classes  I. 
to  VI.,  to  a  dramatic  representation  arranged  entirely 
by  themselves.  Last  year  the  third  Act  of  Schiller's 
Maria  Stuart  was  excellently  given.  Many  additions 
equally  interesting  might  be  made  to  these  examples. 
They  are  features  that  might  well  be  introduced  into 
our  schools. 

The  fees  for  the  Lower  School  are  £5  per  annum  for 
natives  of  the  town,  and  £6  10s.  for  others  ;  for  the 
Middle  School,  £6  and  £7  105.,  respectively  ;  and  for  the 
Upper  School,  £7  and  £9.  The  entrance  fee  is  4s.  When 
several  sisters  attend  the  school,  they  pay  each  three- 
fourths  of  the  fees.  The  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  have 
founded  thirteen  scholarships. 

In  a  school  of  this  standing  the  director's  salary  would 
probably  be  about  £300  a  year ;  the  other  masters 
would  receive  from  £200  to  £250  ;  the  mistresses  who 
had  passed  the  Oberlehrcrinnen  Examen  would  begin 
with  £90  a  year  and  rise  to  £160  ;  the  other  mistresses 
begin  with  £75  and  rise  to  £125.  These  figures  seem  low 
to  English  ideas,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  pro- 
fessional salaries  are  never  so  high  in  Germany  as  here, 
and  that  rent  and  living  and  means  of  recreation  cost 
very  much  less  in  Germany  than  in  England.  In 
Weimar  it  is  possible  to  get  a  very  nice  little  flat  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  school  for  £15  a  year  and  the 
cost  of  service  and  food  are  in  proportion.  An  excellent 
seat  can  be  obtained  at  the  theatre,  which  in  Weimar 
still  carries  on  the  traditions  of  the  Goethe-Schiller  period, 
for  is.  6d.,  and  third-class  railway  tickets  (it  is  as  possible 
for  a  lady  to  travel  third-class  in  Germany  as  in  England) 
are  very  inexpensive,  with  reduced  fares  on  Sundays. 

From  these  brief  observations  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
German  High  School  for  Girls  attempts  much  less  than 
the  English  School  of  the  same  standing.  The  subjects 
of  study  are  fewer,  and  the  instruction  aimed  at  of  a 
less  comprehensive  character.  The  school  in  no  way 
undertakes  to  complete  a  girl's  education  ;  it  aims  at 
preparing  her  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  carrying 
on  after  she  has  reached  sixteen  years  of  age,  any  course 
of  learning  or  training  she  may  desire.  What  means 
she  has  of  doing  this  will  form  the  subject  of  my  next 
article. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  wish  to  record  the  excellent 
impression  made  on  me  by  the  appearance  and  demeanour 
of  the  girls  in  all  the  schools  I  visited.  They  looked 
healthy    and    happy,    and    were,    undoubtedly,    deeply 
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interested  in  what  they  were  doing.  There  was  no  sign 
either  in  the  girls  or  in  their  teachers  of  weariness  or  over- 
work, although  it  was  the  last  week  of  the  term. 

Thus,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  making  the  needed 
reforms,  the  education  authorities  will  bear  in  mind 
Geibel's  aphorism,  which  freely  paraphrased  runs  :  "  No 
one  will  ever  repent  of  holding  faithfully  to  what  is  good 
in  the  old  while  rejoicing  to  introduce  all  that  in  the  new 
makes  for  strength." 


The  Educational  Ladder 

By  A.  J.  S. 

From  time  to  time  the  daily  Press  curries  favour  with 
the  multitude  by  descanting  upon  the  career  of  some 
presumably  fortunate  youth  whose  name  appears  in 
the  tripos  lists, under  the  heading,  "From  Board  School 
to  Senior  Wrangler,"  or  other  such  attractive  title. 
Politicians,  journalists,  even  headmasters  in  conference 
have  been  known  to  bless  the  system  by  which  a  boy 
may  rise  from  the  national  school  to  the  University.  And 
there  is,  of  course,  some  colour  and  justification  for  the 
state  of  mind  implied  by  these  utterances.  It  pleases 
us  to  think  that  in  certain  directions,  albeit  with  much 
effort  and  many  failures,  we  are  gradually  knocking 
down  the  old  feudalistic  walls  of  partition  between 
class  and  class.  We  like  to  imagine  that  there  is  a 
career  open  to  talents.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  we 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  speak  with  as  much  reverence  and 
certainty  about  the  desirability  of  this  educational 
ladder  as  some  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
democracy  as  of  a  thing  inevitable  and  peculiarly  sacred  ; 
whereas,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  was  fond  of  reminding 
people,  it  is  nothing  more  than  "  a  form  of  government." 
Just  as  we  have  ceased  to  believe  in  any  "  Natural 
Rights "  of  the  individual,  secured  to  him  by  any 
imagined  Jus  naturae,  so  we  should  get  rid  of  any  glori- 
fication of  the  "  Educational  Ladder  "  in  itself.  Like 
all  things  else,  it  must  be  tested  by  its  practical  results. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  these  remarks  to  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  present  system  of  scholarships  given  by  the 
County  Council  is  extravagant,  and,  in  many  cases,  ill- 
advised. 

In  the  first  place — and  this  is  really  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  all — the  County  Council  Scholarships, 
both  the  intermediate,  and  the  recently  adopted  junior 
scholarships,  are  ridiculously  excessive  in  numbers. 
Ask  any  secondary  schoolmaster  who  has  had  experi- 
ences of  these  scholars,  and  he  will  tell  you  that,  though 
all  are  well-drilled  in  a  few  stereotyped  subjects,  there  are 
only  about  10  per  cent,  of  these  children,  at  most,  of  any 
really  conspicuous  ability — ability,  that  is  to  say,  that 
justifies  the  State  in  translating  them  from  one  social 
class  into  another  ;  for  this  scholarship  system,  be  it 
remembered,  means  no  less  a  thing  than  that.  Those 
who  have  examined  these  scholars  on  their  admission 
into  a  secondary  school  will  have  been  struck  with  the 


comparative  dukiess  of  many  of  these  picked  boys  :  it 
is  true  they  were  all,  as  a  rule,  quick  with  figures  ;  but 
very  few  indeed  could  speak  the  King's  English  re- 
spectably ;  very  few  had  any  consecutive  or  intelligent 
knowledge  even  of  the  scrappy  periods  of  English  History 
which  they  had  read  ;  none,  of  course,  knew  any  Latin  ; 
and  the  one  or  two  who  had  begun  French  could  not 
understand  or  answer  the  simplest  questions  put  to  them 
in  the  language,  questions,  for  instance,  about  the  time 
oi  day  or  the  weather.  Now  one  does  not  require 
impossibilities  :  it  would  be  strange  if  the  Council 
School  boy  did  know  Latin  or  French  ;  but,  if  public 
money  is  to  be  spent  largely  on  such  scholars  and  their 
parents  in  the  pious  hope  that  they  will  be  a  profitable 
investment  for  the  nation,  one  does  at  least  expect  to 
see  glimmerings  of  thoughtfulness  and  that  intelligent 
manner  of  answering  questions  which  often  stamps 
the  clever  boy. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  so  numerous  have 
been  these  scholarship  awards  that  the  County  Council 
has  had  almost  to  beg  the  larger  secondary  schools  to 
admit  its  scholars.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  very 
number  of  the  awards,  and  the  comparatively  slight 
ability  that  goes  to  secure  them,  will  have  the  inevitable 
effect  of  cheapening  the  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  parents, 
as  of  everybody  else,  the  problem  created  for  the  public- 
spirited  schools  that  fling  their  doors  open  for  such  an 
influx  must  not  be  ignored.  If  you  get  seventy  or 
eighty  boys  of  about  the  same  age  and  exactly  the  same 
attainments  suddenly  pitch -forked  into  a  school,  how- 
ever large,  the  problem  of  organisation  becomes  acute. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  divided  off  into  two  or 
three  forms  specially  created  for  them,  they  will  lose 
all  the  benefits  of  associating  with  a  different  class  of 
boy  from  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and, 
instead  of  absorbing  the  traditions  and  spirit  of  the 
secondaiy  school,  they  are  likely  to  swamp  it  themselves 
and  even,  perhaps,  to  have  an  ill-effect  on  the  general 
morale  of  the  higher  school.  We  surely  want  the  lower 
to  be  influenced  by  the  higher  rather  than  the  social 
and  intellectual  standard  of  the  secondary  schools  to  be 
lowered  by  the  existence  in  such  schools  of  a  considerable 
primary  element.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  few 
schools  have  enough  parallel  forms  to  admit  of  the  County 
Council  scholars  being  sprinkled  throughout  the  lower 
part  of  the  school. 

The  result,  then,  of  the  first  experiment  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  awarding  junior  scholarships  in  so 
wholesale  a  fashion  has  been  in  several  instances  to 
create  a  block  in  the  secondary  school  which  has  received 
these  scholars.  In  future,  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and 
supposed  that  the  secondary  schools  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  or  tempted  to  admit  more 
than  a  few  of  such  scholars  from  primary  schools  :  this 
may  suggest  to  the  Educational  Authorities  that  they 
might  with  advantage  to  all  concerned  considerably 
curtail  the  number  of  their  awards.  Of  the  examination 
itself  and  of  the  style  of  the  papers  that  were  set  one 
can  hardly  speak  too  highly  :  they  have,  thus  far,  been 
just  the  kind  of  test  to  apply  if  we  desire  to  catch  the 
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clever  boy  and  to  discourage  anything  in  the  way  of 
"  cramming."  The  only  contention  of  the  present 
writer  is  that  they  have  caught  too  many — some  who 
were  worth  netting,  but  others  who  might  better  have 
been  left  where  they  were. 

And  this  brings  one  to  a  still  further  and  weightier 
objection  to  the  Count}'  Council  Scholarship  scheme,  as  a 
whole.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  again  and  again,  that 
our  Educational  Authorities  have  gone  about  the  business 
on  far  too  lavish  a  scale.  Doubtless  it  is  a  good  and  a 
progressive  step  to  afford  opportunities  for  boys  of 
conspicuous  ability  to  rise  to  the  highest  places  in  the 
educational  world  or  elsewhere,  wherever  they  may 
penetrate  :  but  it  is  little  short  of  a  crime  to  encourage 
boys  of  mediocre  talents  and  attainments  to  go  to  the 
Universities  and  at  the  end  of  four  years'  hard  work  to 
find  themselves  stranded,  with  no  prospect  of  finding  a 
niche  in  the  world's  activities  which  they  can  conveni- 
ently occupy.  The  scholar  of  eminent  ability  can  always 
become  a  University  professor,  or  he  can  obtain  a  place 
in  the  Indian  or  Home  Civil  Service,  or  his  special 
knowledge  may  be  utilised  in  the  higher  branches  of 
commerce.  But  what  of  the  second-  or  third-class  man, 
the  man  who  goes  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  a  small 
exhibition,  to  which  the  County  Council  with  cruel 
kindness  are  willing  to  add  up  to  practically  any  amount 
sufficient  to  enable  their  scholar  to  exist  at  the  Univer- 
sity ?  Many  of  these  scholars,  especially  in  London, 
belong  to  the  Jewish  faith  :  many,  too,  by  their  up- 
bringing and  home  surroundings  have  been  prevented 
from  giving  themselves  at  any  rate  that  external  polish 
of  manner  which,  if  we  are  to  trust  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in 
Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham,  is  so  necessary  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  eyes  of  the  scholastic  agent,  if  one 
desires  to  become  a  schoolmaster.  These,  no  doubt, 
are  small  points,  and  therefore  frequently  left  out  of 
the  account,  but  every  person  engaged  in  teaching 
knows  that  they  are  vital.  If  a  man  is  a  Jew,  that  walk 
of  life,  at  any  rate,  is  closed  to  him,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  not  many  essentially  Jewish  public  schools, 
and,  therefore,  he  is  not  wanted.  And  if  the  man  is  at 
all  deficient  in  style  and  manner — and  one  must  confess 
that,  often  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  the  less  eminent 
County  Council  scholar  is  thus  deficient — he  will  find  it 
a  difficult  thing  to  become  a  schoolmaster  in  a  public 
secondary  school,  even  supposing  he  were  suited  for  such 
a  post,  which  is  extremely  doubtful.  There  remain, 
then,  the  second  division  clerkships  of  the  Civil  Service  ; 
and  this  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  limbo  into  which 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  County  Council  scholars 
disappear :  here  their  diligence  and  fair  abilities  are,  it 
is  true,  useful,  and  they  do  not  feel  themselves  entirely 
out  of  place  ;  but  it  is  certainly  pertinent  that  we  should 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  investment  of  such  consider- 
able sums  of  public  money  finds  an  adequate  return, 
from  the  taxpayer's  point  of  view,  in  the  filling  of  the 
ranks  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  Government  Civil 
Service  ? 

It  is  true  that  nothing  has  been  said    here   about    the 


work  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  themselves, 
to  which  many  of  the  council  scholars  revert  on  com- 
pleting their  studies  ;  but  as  that  class  is,  from  the  first, 
set  apart  under  the  title  of  "  probationers  "  the  above 
remarks  may  be  taken  as  confined  to  the  sufficiently 
large  remainder  who  are  educated  in  ignorance  or  un- 
certainty as  to  what  kind  of  work  they  are  to  take  up 
in  after  life,  and  who  are  encouraged  by  the  present 
system  to  embark  upon  a  literary  education  which  in 
nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  is  calculated  to  unfit  the 
recipient  to  earn  his  livelihood  at  all.  Under  the  existing 
system  one  too  often  finds  that  the  possible  excellent 
carpenter  has  been  transformed  into  the  actual  unsuc- 
cessful schoolmaster. 


The  Superannuated 

With  Apologies  to  the  Strap-hanger. 

Wc  are  the  Superannuated.  Twenty,  thirty,  forty 
years  ago  we  entered  an  ancient  and  honourable 
profession  :  it  has  no  more  need  of  us,  but  it  cannot 
let  us  go.  We  entered  by  many  ways  ;  but  there 
is  no  way  out.  Some  of  us  came  in  full  of  young 
enthusiasm  ;  some  by  the  accident  of  birth,  because 
our  fathers  had  been  schoolmasters  before  us  ;  some 
by  jobs,  some  by  accident  ;  but  we  are  here,  and 
we  cannot  go.  We  are  the  Superannuated.  Our 
youth  and  strength  have  gone  from  us  ;  but  we 
hang  on.  Our  eyes  are  bleared  and  dim  with  poring 
over  exercises  ;  our  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  deafened 
with  the  din  of  many  generations  of  children  ;  our 
wits  are  blunted  and  our  patience  is  worn  out  ;  our 
judgment  no  man  values  ;  but  we  hang  on.  We  are 
the  Superannuated.  Our  subordinates  have  ceased 
to  fear  us  ;  or,  if  they  do  fear,  it  is  no  longer  our 
reasoned  censure  that  they  fear,  but  our  senile 
caprice  ;  our  employers  pity  us,  and  wish  that  we 
could  go  ;  but  we  cannot  go,  for  we  have  nowhere 
to  go  to  ;  so  we  stay  on  in  our  inefficiency,  and  the 
children  suffer  for  it.  We  are  the  Superannuated. 
We  come  to  school  on  cold  mornings  with  our  noses 
blue  from  the  east  wind,  with  large  mufflers  round 
our  throats,  with  goloshes  on  our  feet,  in  strange 
coats  and  hats  of  ancient  build  ;  we  crouch  by  the 
fire  in  our  class-rooms,  and  our  pupils  throw  paper 
darts  behind  our  backs  ;  but  they  must  throw 
paper  darts  until  we  die ;  for  we  have  nowhere  to  go 
to;  we  must  hang  on.  We  are  the  Superannuated. 
We  began  in  hope  :  we  were  cheerful,  we  were  even 
ambitious  ;  we  were  going  to  be  headmasters  some 
day,  and  meanwhile  we  were  strong  and  we  would 
wi  )i  k.     We  have  worked  till  wc  are  no  longer  strong  ; 
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we  have  hoped  till  we  are  no  longer  cheerful  ;  and 
the  ghosts  of  our  dead  ambitions  flit  about  us  in  the 
evening  and  mock  us  with  weary  gibberings.  Some 
of  us  are  headmasters  ;  and  we  are  more  super- 
annuated than  the  rest  ;  but  we  hang  on,  because 
the  supply  of  bishoprics  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  ; 
and  our  colleagues  look  up  the  dates  of  our  births  in 
the  Year-Book  and  wonder,  and  perish.  We  are  the 
Superannuated.  Some  of  us  have  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  fewer  children  than  the  agricultural  labourer, 
not  so  many  as  the  curate ;  but  they  are  there  ;  we 
have  brought  them  up  badly  in  our  spare  time  ;  we 
have  sent  them  to  the  Board  School,  that  we  might 
save  up  for  old  age  from  our  salaries  ;  but  old  age  is 
upon  us,  and  we  have  saved  ninepence  halfpenny  ; 
so  we  hang  on.  We  are  bald-headed,  and  the  children 
mock  us,  but  they  do  not  take  us  for  prophets  ;  or 
we  are  grey,  and  our  grey  hairs  are  without  honour  ; 
for  we  belong  to  a  profession  that  cries  out  for 
youthful  vigour,  and  we  are  superfluous,  because  we 
are  old.  We  are  the  Superannuated.  We  see  money 
lavished,  not  without  reason,  upon  beautiful  build- 
ings, upon  scientific  apparatus,  upon  the  swimming- 
bath  and  the  gymnasium  ;  but  for  the  one  in- 
strument of  education  that  cannot  be  thrown  away 
when  it  is  worn  out  there  is  no  provision  but  a 
living  wage  :  we  are  useless,  but  we  must  clamour 
to  be  used  ;  we  must  continue  to  hang  on.  If  they 
had  only  told  us  when  we  were  young,  we  might 
have  escaped  ;  we  might  have  been  Civil  servants  ; 
we  might  have  been  policemen,  we  might  have  been 
postmen,  we  might  have  been  railway  porters  ;  for 
all  these,  at  least,  are  allowed  to  grow  old,  and, 
having  grown  old,  to  cease  working  and  yet  to  live. 
For  us  there  is  no  provision  :  we  are  the  Super- 
annuated for  whom  there  is  no  superannuation. 

Vox  E  Profcjndis. 


Teachers'  Registration  Council:  Important  Notice. 
— The  attention  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  on  July  31,  1906,  the 
date  on  which  Regulation  4  ceases  to  be  operative,  the 
results  of  certain  final  examinations  for  a  degree,  and 
also  of  certain  of  the  examinations  mentioned  in 
Appendices  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  Teachers'  Registration 
Regulations,  will  not  have  been  made  known,  though  the 
examinations  will  have  been  undergone  before  that  date. 
The  Council  have  accordingly  ruled  that  teachers,  whose 
qualification  for  registration  is  affected  by  the  publication 
of  the  results  referred  to,  shall  be  permitted  to  make  pro- 
visional application  for  registration  before  July  31,  1906. 
The  Council  will  be  unable  to  consider  applications  under 
Regulation  4,  provisional  or  otherwise,  which  are  not 
lodged  at  the  Registration  Offices  on  or  be/ore  July  30, 
1906. 


Correspondence 

The  Foreign  Holiday  Course 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 
Dear  Sir, — In  these  days  when  one  hears  such  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  exchanges  of  teachers  with  foreign  schools, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  mixing  with  foreign 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  one's  own  profession,  I  think  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  my  experiences  of  a  Foreign  Holiday 
Course  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  monetary  side  of  the  matter 
weighs  against  the  decision  of  many  a  person  otherwise 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  three  delightful  weeks  spent 
in  congenial  company,  and  I  think  a  few  words  in  this 
respect  will  do  much  to  disillusion  many  on  this  point. 

First,  the  fare.  This  naturally  depends  on  the  distance 
of  the  University  decided  upon,  and  varies  between  £2  and 
^5.  Personally,  I  chose  the  University  of  Marburg,  Ger- 
many, the  fare  to  which  town  is  amongst  the  most  expen- 
sive. I  made  arrangements  for  my  pension  before 
leaving  England,  and  this  through  the  kind  agency  of  the 
secretary  to  the  course  in  Marburg.  I  lived  most  sump- 
tuously, and  had  a  delightful  bedroom  for  three  marks  a 
day.  This  works  out  to  £1  per  week — total  ^3  for  board 
and  lodging.  Then  the  cost  of  the  course  of  lectures 
amounts  to  about  thirty  shillings — to  these  amounts  may 
be  added  a  few  small  subscriptions  (optional)  for  the 
organised  picnics,  personal  expenses,  &c,  £1.  Total  for 
the  whole  course  £10  10s. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  School 
Hygiene,  Pedagogy  and  other  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
life  of  a  teacher,  delivered  in  German  ;  a  course  of  lectures 
in  French  on  some  interesting  subject — often  a  short  period 
of  history  ;  and  a  course  in  English.  To  the  average  student 
it  matters  very  little  what  these  lectures  are  upon — his 
or  her  main  object  being  to  get  used  to  the  sound  of  the 
language.  The  lectures  occupy  the  whole  morning  and 
part  of  the  afternoon  on  all  week  days  except  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  In  the  evening  conversational  classes 
held  in  the  chief  Biergarten  are  organised,  two  nights  being 
devoted  to  German,  two  to  English,  and  two  to  French 
conversation  ;  and  representatives  of  these  countries  are 
found,  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  to  take  charge  of 
and  instruct  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  other  than 
those  of  their  own  nationality.  The  instruction  often  takes 
the  form  of  simple  games  such  as  "  Man  and  his  Object," 
and  the  amount  of  fun  and  tuition  one  may  gain  from  such 
methods  has  to  be  experienced  to  be  understood.  Good- 
fellowship  is  the  prevailing  feature  throughout.  On  the 
half-days  picnics  are  arranged  to  some  place  of  interest  near 
the  town,  and  here  again  instruction  is  intermingled  with 
pleasure,  and  the  chances  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
language  are  manifest,  always  provided  one  does  not  asso- 
ciate too  intimately  with  those  of  one's  own  nationality. 

The  spirit  of  kindness  prevails  in  the  correction  of  one's 
oftentimes  laughter-provoking  mistakes,  but  it  is  all  give 
and  take,  for  others  mangle  our  language  in  the  same 
degree,  and  then  one  must  not  take  things  too  seriously. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  the  various  professors 
are  extremely  kind,  and  ever  ready  to  give  assistance  in 
all  things.  If  one  does  not  learn  very  much  one  experiences 
a  delightful  glimpse  of  foreign  life  and  brings  away  many 
pleasant  memories.  I  am,  &c, 

G.  O.  Morgan  Smith,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
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A  Trade  Union  for  Masters 
in  Secondary  Schools.      Why 

Not? 

By  One  of  Them 

Why  do  masters  in  secondary  schools  steadily  refuse 
to  combine  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests  ? 
Is  it  essentially  a  degrading  thing  for  A,  B,  C,  and  D  to 
combine  to  prevent  themselves  being  bullied  by  Y  and 
Z  ?  No  one  could  accuse  secondary  teachers  of  ex- 
cessive self-seeking  :  there  are  so  many  organisations 
the  main  objects  of  which  are  a  disinterested  inquiry  into 
what  is  best  for  secondary  education.  Gradually, 
governing  bodies  have  imbibed  the  idea  that  an  assistant 
master  is  a  man  to  whom  they  may  magnanimously 
offer  a  salary  of  £120  a  year  non-resident,  who  should 
think  himself  most  happy  if  he  has  a  chance  of  rising 
by  dint  of  hard  work  to  £200  a  year,  and  who  is  most 
unlikely  ever  to  stand  up  like  a  man  and  protest  against 
shabby  treatment.  Headmasters,  too,  they  include  in 
this  category  of  passive  non-resisters.  Is  it  not  a 
thousand  pities  that  past  antagonism  should  blind  head 
and  assistant  masters  to  the  fact  that  they  have  very 
real  interests  in  common  ?  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  unless  something  like  a  powerful  Trade 
Union  be  formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  secondary 
schoolmasters,  their  lot  will  in  the  future  be  harder 
than  ever  to  bear.  These  reflections  are  suggested  by 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
February  8,  and  by  a  letter  sent  to  the  present  writer 
by  a  headmaster  of  long  standing.  Both  of  these  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  heads  and  assistants  have  a  common 
cause.  The  former  points  out  that  governing  bodies  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  headmasters  the  shuttlecocks  of 
their  shaky  finances,  and  of  advertising  expressly  for 
headmasters  who  will  set  themselves  to  increase  the 
number  of  boys  on  the  books  :  a  man  may  do  his  work 
with  admirable  efficiency,  but  if  numbers  do  not  increase, 
his  tenure  of  office  is  not  worth  a  brass  farthing.  The 
headmaster  wonders  in  his  letter  whether  secondary 
schoolmasters,  head  and  assistant,  will  ever  be  equal 
to  forming  a  Trade  Union  for  their  own  protection  ? 
Whatever  success  such  a  union  might  or  might  not  have 
in  protecting  its  members,  it  might  collect  and  dis- 
tribute information  which  would  save  many  a  man  from 
jumping,  unwillingly,  into  the  Curtian  lake.  No  existing 
association  has,  or  could  have,  this  object :  what  is 
imperatively  needed  is  a  distinct  organisation  with  the 
one  clearly  defined  aim  of  securing  fair  play  for  those 
men  who  give  their  lives  to  the  work  of  secondary 
education.  Women  should  form  a  parallel  society.  Let 
us  not  be  too  proud  to  learn  from  the  N.U.T.  Then, 
when  a  governing  body  magnanimously  offers  its  teachers 
a  rise  of  £30  for  twenty  years'  consistently  good  work, 
it  will  suddenly  be  made  aware  that  even  the  highly- 
educated  worm  may  turn. 


Review 

An  Edition  of  "  Thucydides  "* 

This  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  English  edition  of  this 
book  of  Thucydides.  We  say  this  without  intending 
any  disparagement  of  Mr.  Marchant's  excellent  book. 
But  it  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  fuller  than  Mr.  Marchant's, 
the  notes  being  twice  as  many.  They  are,  at  the  same 
time,  admirably  terse  and  to  the  point.  Stahl,  Classen 
and  other  previous  editors  are  taken  into  account  and 
their  views  presented  with  great  acumen  and  discrimina- 
tion ;  there  is  an  adequate  critical  apparatus  and  Mr. 
Spratt  occasionally  offers  emendations  of  his  own.  The 
introduction  contains  a  succinct  summary  of  Sicilian 
history  down  to  B.C.  415  and  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  order  of  words  in  Thucydides  as  "  a  sign  of  his 
originality,  a  feature  of  his  rugged  dignity."  The 
appendices  deal  with  various  points  arising  from  the 
narrative,  from  the  speed  of  ancient  ships  to  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Carthage  and  the  derivation  of  KvUvpwi, 
To  come  to  the  fiaucae  maculae  quas  ant  incuria  fudit 
aid  humana  -parum  cavit  natttra.  There  are  two  mis- 
prints in  the  text— on  page  13  (c.  11  §  5)  there  should 
be  no  full  stop  after  Trtpiytytv^o-Oat,  and  on  page  23 
(ch.  19  §  1)  t?,v  should  be  tSid  (6pdwi>).  In  the  notes,  page 
x34  (t0P)  7  §  2  should  be  7  §  4,  page  146  0™  should  be 
Sttws,  page  181 1  subscript  is  omitted  in  a^pid^ay,  page 
231  the  reference  for  TrpdVXoi  is  44  §  5,  and  page  252  cpyu 
should  be  Zpya.  In  three  or  four  places  the  readings 
of  the  text  and  notes  do  not  agree  :  in  ch.  41  §  3  the  text 
has  tovto  to  Kouot'  and  the  notes  rov  n  ro  koivov  ;  in 
ch.  49 §4  the  text  has  f<f>oppio-8tiTas  the  notes  ifop^dei-ras; 
in  ch.  72  §  3  the  text  has  SXXws  tc  ko.1  and  the  notes  aWios 
re  ;  and  in  ch.  82  §  2  the  text  has  koi  Ttapoikovo-if  which 
Mr.  Spratt  says  in  the  notes  he  has  rejected  for  TrapoiKoiirts. 
When  Mr.  Spratt  says  that  "  anastrophe  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  old  Latin,"  we  presume  he  means 
"  old  Greek  "  (p.  154).  The  note  on  i7rpaXd>)  (p.  188) 
seems  due  to  confusion  of  thought ;  &npdxBr)  does  not  re- 
present a  pluperfect,  but  anaor.  of  the  oratio  recta,  nor  could 
7wrpayp.erov  e'l?)  represent  anything  but  a  perfect.  On  page 
205  vepi  with  the  dative  is  said  to  be  confined  to  verbs 
of  fearing.  What  about  ch.  33  §  5  where  it  is  found  with 
TTTaiw?  On  page  250  (ch.  55 § 31V.  p}i>  <,i'ci)  the  transla- 
tion is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  meaning  and  does  not 
agree  with  either  of  the  senses  given  to  ol  prjr  oi8/; 
Thucydides'  argument  is  that  Hippias  would  have  had 
difficulty  in  succeeding  Hipparchus.  On  p.  252  the  note 
on  the  dative  of  agent  is  far  too  subjective.  It  is  said  to  be 
largely  due  to  the  Greek  trick  of  exchanging  a  subjective 
nominative  for  a  subjective  dative.  Whatever  this  means, 
it  does  not  explain  the  limitation  in  its  use.  fii^rtnOn. 
(P-  254,  cn-  57  §  2)  seems  more  probably  personal  as  the 
next  infinitive  SvAXij^w&n  must  be.  On  p.  255(ch.57§4) 
*  Thucydides,  Book  VI.  By  A.  W.  Spratt,  M.A.  Intr.  xliv  + 
Text  108 -(-Notes  App.  and  Ind.  299.  (Cambridge  University 
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we  read  "  that  the  corresponding  proper  name  is  wanting 
with  6  8e,"  but  the  reading  is  not  o  8«  but  'ApfiSitos  Ss. 
io//irr„i-7s-  (p.  314,  ch.  82  §  3)  is  surely  not  for  voiua&vruv, 
but  refers  directly  to  the  Athenians.  On  p.  350  (ch. 
95  §  1)  a  reference  to  ch.  97  §  3  might  have  been  added  for 
the  insertion  of  rj  after  fXno-o-oK  with  numerals.  In 
ch.  99  S  1  (p.  356)  awoTcix'<rpa  is  not  the  "  intercepting" 
wall.  On  the  first  page  of  Appendix  A  (p.  371)  there 
are  two  mistakes  :  7000  stades  should  be  7000  fathoms  ; 
and  the  average  speed  should  be  given  as  7-^  miles  per 
hour  by  day.  J-T. 


Minor  Notices 

A    Manual  of   Carpentry   and  Joinery.     By   W.    J.   Riley. 
(Macmillan.     6s.   net.) 

The  writer  of  this  handbook  states  in  his  preface  that  it 
has  been  written  so  as  to  embody  the  same  principles  which 
find  expression  in  the  syllabus  for  the  examination  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  From  this  it  will  be 
concluded  that  it  puts  quite  as  much  emphasis  on  the  proper 
understanding  of  mathematical  truth  as  on  the  rule  of 
thumb  applications  of  the  same  :  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  large  number  of  examples  and  illustrations  which  are 
included  in  the  book  will  greatly  increase  its  value  ;  and 
we  can  hardly  imagine  any  boy  capable  of  working  through 
such  a  manual  without  gaining  a  great  deal  of  useful  prac- 
tical knowledge,  as  well  as  a  firm  grasp  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  mathematics  and  mechanics.  Its  price  is 
too  high  to  make  it  exactly  a  popular  book,  but  such  an 
elaboration  of  detail  cannot  be  produced  cheaply  ;  the 
author  will  probably  have  to  be  content  if  his  volume  attains 
to  the  position  of  a  standard  book  of  reference,  rather  than 
one  for  the  class-room  or  workshop — though  we  could  wish 
it  otherwise,  for  the  sake  of  our  small  carpenters. 

The  York  Readers.  Introductory  8d.,  Infants'  6d. 
Book  I.  gd.,  II.  iod.,  III.  is.,  IV.  is.  id.  (George 
Bell  &  Sons.) 

Another  set  of  readers  of  the  same  type,  which  aims  at 
giving  useful  information  on  objects  of  everyday  life,  as 
well  as  little  stories.  Some  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject- 
matter  seems  rather  childish,  and  simplicity  is  not  always 
obtained  by  trying  to  explain  every  word.  We  read  in  an 
account  of  cricket  "  the  side  which  has  made  the  most  runs 
when  a  game  is  finished,  is  called  the  winner  " — why 
called  ?  A  useful  feature  in  the  most  advanced  book  is  the 
description  of  British  trees.  The  illustrations  are  only 
moderate,  especially  the  coloured  ones. 

The  Red-Letter  Library  :  Silex  Scintillans — Whittier — 
A  Sixteenth-Century  Anthology.  (2s.  6d.  leather, 
is.  6d.  cloth).  The  Red-Letter  Shakespeare — Henry  V., 
Richard  III.  (is.  6d.  leather,  is.  cloth.  Blackie  & 
Son.) 

This  series  is  an  excellent  one,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to 
anybody's  shelves.  The  volumes  are  most  tastefully  got 
up,  and  beautifully  printed.  Such  introductions  as  are 
necessary,  and  a  slight  admixture  of  notes,  are  included  in 
each  book,  the  editor  in  each  case  being  some  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  subject  treated. 


Outlines    of    English    Literature.     By    Henry    E.     Evans. 
218  pp.     (Relfe  Bros.,  Ltd.     is.  6d.) 

It  is  really  difficult  to  see  why  this  volume  should  have 
been  compiled  at  all.  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  condensation 
of  the  many  better  and  more  serious  histories  of  English 
literature  already  in  existence.  We  read  in  the  preface 
that  this  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  "  students 
preparing  for  University  and  other  examinations  of  which 
English  literature  forms  a  part."  There  is  the  cloven  hoof  ! 
Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  it  is  a  "  cram  "  book- — a 
book,  that  is  to  say,  designed  to  enable  an  examinee  to 
write  down  glib  comments  and  criticisms  upon  authors 
whose  works  he  has  not  read. 

To  the  mature  reader,  who  is  not  liable  to  be  impressed 
by  the  author's  crude  antitheses  between  authors,  or  his 
wooden  tabulated  lists  of  a  writer's  merits  and  shortcomings, 
this  work  may  even  afford  some  slight  amusement.  In  the 
catalogue  of  recent  writers,  for  instance  ;  of  George  Eliot 
we  read  (p.  122)  :  "  George  Eliot  (Marian  Evans,  Mrs.  Cross) 
was  a  painstaking  and  conscientious  writer.  The  moral 
tendency  of  her  works  is  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial." 
Consoling,  this,  for  the  creator  of  Tito  and  of  the  inimitable 
Mrs.  Poysen  ! 

Or,  again,  on  the  following  page  :  "  George  Meredith  was 
(sic)  a  popular  writer  ...  he  is  the  author  of  some  of  the 
most  compressed  and  elliptical  (the  italics  are  our  own) 
works  that  have  ever  been  written." 

And,  on  p.  134,  of  William  Morris  :  "  He  entertains  one, 
but  is  not  instructive.     He  is  a  dreamer." 

With  these  words  we  may  fitly  leave  this  extraordinary 
production.  Like  William  Morris,  the  compiler  "  entertains 
one,  but  is  not  instructive." 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English.  By  Arthur  T.  Bott,  M.A. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Also  to  be  had  in  Five  Parts,  Parts  I.  II.  III.  3d.  each. 
Part  IV.  4d.  ;    Part  V.  6d.) 

This  is  a  handbook  for  the  teacher  and  not  a  text- 
book for  the  children.  Its  title  explains  its  character  : 
it  is  purely  elementary  ;  and  to  that  end  the  author  has 
avoided  overloading  the  treatise  with  stacks  of  advanced 
matter,  leaving  the  busy  teacher  to  sift  for  himself  that 
which  it  is  desirable  to  place  before  his  pupils. 

In  these  days  when,  none  too  soon,  so  much  importance 
is  being  attached  to  the  teaching  of  Mother  Tongue  here, 
as  has  been  done  on  the  Continent  for  years,  many  are  the 
"  English  "  students  ready  to  rush  into  print  with  an  in- 
fallible guide.  Some  build  new  structures  on  old  plans, 
some  both  plan  and  build  afresh.  And  after  discrimina- 
tion in  the  choice  of  a  book,  there  is  still  necessary  the 
underlying  enthusiasm  and  common  sense  of  the  teacher. 
There  is  sufficient  conservatism  in  Mr.  Bott's  book  to  assist 
those  who  still  adhere  somewhat  to  the  older  methods,  to 
make  the  dry  bones  live  ;  and  to  those  teachers  who  use 
Longman's  Ship  Literary  Readers  this  grammar  will  prove 
a  special  boon,  as  the  "  examples,"  instead  of  being  coined 
out  of  impossible  substances  for  their  purpose,  are  mainly 
taken  from  these  Readers,  and  are  therefore  real  examples. 
The  direct  connection  of  the  grammar  with  the  literature 
lessons  cannot  fail  to  have  good  results. 

In  the  section  on  "  Style  "  there  is  a  suspicion  of  veiled 
humour  in  the  last  sentence  of  lxxix. 

"  Study  carefully  the  writings  of  good  authors.     Notice 
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when  a  long  word  is  used  ;  and  try  to  discover  the  reason  for 
its  use. 

"  It  is  often  better  to  avoid  following  ike  style  found  in  news- 
papers." 

The  italics  are  ours.  The  passage  reminds  us  of  a  certain 
professor,  who  always  looked  up  examples  of  "  Fallacy," 
&c,  for  his  logic  lectures,  from  his  morning  paper,  so 
that  he  might  not  weary  his  students  with  those  given  in 
their  text-books. 

The  Management  of  Babies.  By  Mrs.  Leonard  Hill.  (Arnold 
2S.  and  15.) 
At  a  time  when  physical  deterioration  is  a  pressing 
problem  of  the  day  a  little  book  like  this  should  receive  a 
hearty  welcome.  It  is  written  by  a  thoroughly  experienced 
woman  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  studying  baby  manage- 
ment practically  in  the  person  of  her  own  young  children, 
and  of  receiving  assistance  from  a  scientific  husband.  The 
little  book  is  written  in  a  perfectly  simple  manner,  and  is 
unencumbered  with  scientific  descriptions  or  nomenclature. 
A  sensible  working  woman  would  read  it  with  great  ease 
and  derive  much  benefit  from  its  perusal,  and  its  modest 
price  brings  it  within  the  range  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Now  that  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
care  of  infants,  and  County  Councils  are  wisely  arranging 
classes  for  young  women  all  over  the  country  on  the  rearing 
of  babies,  Mrs.  Hill's  book  may  be  expected  to  enjoy  a  wide 
circulation. 

The  Carmelite  Classics.     Spenser  :    Faerie  Queene,  Book  I., 
by  Col.  Thomson,  204  pp.,  is.  +d,     Scott:    Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  by  J.  W.  B.  Adams,  M.A.,  128  pp.,  is. 
Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus,  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Turner  (Miss 
Agnes     Ward),     100     pp.,     8d.     Macaulay's     Samuel 
Johnson,  by  N.  L.  Frazer,  B.A.,  75  pp.,  8d.     (All  pub- 
lished by  Horace  Marshall  &  Son.) 
We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  these  neat  and  inexpen- 
sive little  reproductions.     The  first  two  of  them  contain  a 
handy  introduction  to  the  author  and  his  work  and  a  short 
but    useful    bibliography.     The    other    two    are    slighter 
volumes,  merely  containing  text  and  the  briefest  of  com- 
ments. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  this  series  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  notes  are  not  overdone  :  only  passages  and  expressions 
that  would  really  give  the  pupil  pause  are  shortly  and 
simply  explained.  Do  we  not  all  know,  to  our  cost,  the 
other  kind  ? 

For  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  volumes  there  was  a 
distinct  need.  Neither  the  "poet's  poet"  nor  Marlowe, 
the  fore-runner  of  Goethe  in  matter,  and,  in  style,  of  Shakes- 
peare, have  been  read  sufficiently  in  schools.  It  were  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  average  boy  or  girl  should  not  leave 
school  without,  at  any  rate,  a  skirmishing  acquaintance 
with  something  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  hackneyed 
works  of  only  the  greatest  of  our  English  classics. 

An  important  and  estimable  feature  of  this  series  is  the 
useful  set  of  questions  on  the  author,  affixed  to  each  book  : 
they  are  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  test  his 
knowledge  of  what  he  has  read,  and  no  more. 

Criticisms  and  Elucidations  of  Catullus.     By  H.  A.  J.  Munro. 

Second    edition.     Pp.    250.     (George    Bell    and    Sons. 

?s.  6d.  net.) 
This  is  a  republication  of  a  work  which  contains  some  of 
Monro's  "  finest  and  most  characteristic  work."  originally 


issued  in  1878,  but  long  since  out  of  print.  It  has  been 
slightly  enlarged,  and  one  or  two  misprints  have  been  cor- 
rected by  the  editor,  Mr.  J.  D.  Duff.  The  book,  which  will 
thus  be  practically  new  to  the  present  generation,  possesses  a 
unique  value.  As  a  rule,  editions  of  classical  authors  con- 
tain only  the  results  of  the  editor's  reflections  ;  they  give  his 
scholarship  in  a  finished  form.  Here  we  see  the  mind  of  a 
genuine  scholar  in  the  working.  He  reasons  his  results  out  on 
paper,  and  the  student  may  mark  the  golden  process.  This  is 
not,  however,  an  edition  of  Catullus,  but  merely  elucidations 
of  a  large  number  of  passages.  Only  a  few  poems  are  dealt 
with  in  detail,  e.g.,  4,  10,  12,  29  (where  Catullus'  correct 
name  is  discussed,  and  his  relations  with  Caesar),  61  (with 
remarks  on  Catullus'  metre),  67  ("  a  wholly  humorous 
poem  "),  and  68  (where  the  identity  of  Lesbia  is  argued). 
The  book  closes  with  a  contrast  between  Catullus  and 
Horace,  in  which  Munro  takes  up  the  cudgels  against 
Conington.  As  the  work  contains  much  criticism  of  Ellis, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  far  the  latter  has  accepted 
Munro's  emendations  in  the  recent  Oxford  Text.  We  can 
only  find  one  which  has  been  admitted  to  the  text — tersius 
in  22,  13.  A  good  many  others  are  mentioned  in  the  critical 
apparatus,  but  many  are  altogether  ignored. 

Italian-English  and  English-Italian  Dictionary.  H.  Edgren. 
(Geo.  Bell  and  Sons.  15s.) 
This  is  a  handsome  volume  which  may  be  confidently 
recommended  to  teachers  and  students  of  Italian.  It  is 
a  more  complete  book  than  any  we  have  previously  seen, 
it  is  printed  in  wonderfully  clear  type,  and  is  tastefully 
got  up.  The  dictionary  is  preceded  by  a  useful  introduction 
on  the  pronounciation  of  the  language,  and  in  the  text  all 
variations  are  carefully  marked  by  subscript  signs.  The 
author  expresses  a  hope  that  the  book  will  contribute  its 
share  to  a  scholarly  study  of  a  language  whose  literary 
treasures  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on  our  own  litera- 
ture ;  and  its  moderate  price  ought  to  render  the  fulfilment 
of  it  possible. 

Oxford    Yearbook    and    Directory,    1906.     Cambridge   Year 
Book  and  Directory,   1906.     (Swan  Sonnenschein  and 
Co.      5s.  net.) 
There  is  little  new  to  say  about  these  excellent  reference- 
books,  except  that  they  improve  in  each  successive  edition. 
The  compilers  have  made  every  effort  to  include  all  graduates 
of  the  Universities,  and  they  have  performed  their  work 
in  a  creditable  manner  :   the  only  drawback  is  that  in  certain 
cases  the  individuals  who  are  on  the  list  have  failed  to  send 
in   particulars,   and   are   somewhat   meagrely   described  in 
consequence.     This    defect    can    only    be    made    good    by 
former  members  of  the  Universities  sending  in  corrections 
to  the  editor  :   perhaps  this  notice  may  induce  some  dilatory 
graduates  to  do  so. 

Public  Schools  Yearbook,  1906.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  and 
Co.  2S.  6d.  net.) 
This  is  another  excellent  production,  containing  much 
valuable  information  about  the  leading  schools  of  the 
kingdom.  Not  only  are  our  public  schools  fully  described, 
but  a  useful  addition  will  be  found  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  many  preparatory  ones  which  are  included  in  the 
volume.  Besides  the  usual  statistical  information  there 
are  a  large  number  of  literary  articles,  embodying  regula- 
tions for  competitive  examinations,  and  giving  advice  to 
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boys  who  are  choosing  a  career,  as  well  as  practical  directions 
how  to  proceed  to  it.  A  short  list  of  the  educational  books 
of  the  year  completes  a  useful  book. 

A  Three  Years'  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry.  By  G.  H. 
Martin,  M.A.,  F.C.S..  and  Ellis  Jones,  M.A.  (1st  and 
2nd  years.) 

This  course  is  based  entirely  on  the  laboratory  work  of 
the  students  :  the  directions  for  practical  work  are  clear, 
and  spaces  are  provided  in  which  the  student's  results  may 
be  recorded. 

The  experiments  are  arranged  in  good  order,  and  much  is 
rightly  left  to  the  student's  initiative. 

The  First  Year's  Course  deals  with  preliminary  experi- 
ments, solutions,  &c,  air,  water,  acids,  and  alkalies. 

The  Second  Year's  Course  is  a  systematic  study  of  the 
reacting  weights  of  elements  and  compounds,  and  forms  au 
introduction  to  the  laws  of  chemical  combination. 

In  Memoriam.  Annotated  by  the  Author.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.     5s.  net.) 

There  is  only  one  hi  Memoriam,  and  ever  since  it  was 
given  to  us  those  who  have  lost  old  and  dear  friends  have 
sought  and  found  a  solace  in  its  pages.  Some  one  else  had 
grieved  as  we  did,  and  had  put  his  sorrow  into  words  more 
eloquent  than  ours  could  be.  As  the  years  went  on  we 
heard  how  the  poem  came  about,  how  it  was  written  at 
"  divers  times  "  and  in  various  places,  and  we  wished  to 
know  more  about  the  man  who  caused  the  grief  and  of  the 
others  to  whom  allusion  was  made.  And  so  we  talked 
among  ourselves,  and  by  inquiry  made  out  something. 
Apart  from  our  feelings  we  engaged  in  what  Jean  Paul 
Richter  called  literary  gossip. 

The  present  volume  cannot  be  called  a  new  edition,  and 
the  publishers  make  no  such  claim.  It  is  a  new  book, 
reprint,  with  annotations  by  the  author,  which  are  com- 
paratively few.,  and  with  a  good  many  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor,  the  present  Lord  Tennyson,  repeated  from  memory 
of  his  father's  words.  It  must  be  said  here  that  poetry 
translated  into  prose  sounds  bald.  Poetry  has  a  vagueness 
that,  somehow,  rouses  feeling  and  thought.  Prose  should  be, 
and  attempts  to  be,  clear  and  direct,  and  it  fails  most  when 
it  tries  to  explain  ideas  of  imagination  and  fancy. 

Between  the  text  and  the  notes  is  an  essay  by  the  Editor 
which  can  be  described  only  by  using  old  words  with  the  old 
meaning  as  a  work  of  piety.  All  lovers  of  Tennyson  should 
read  it. 

Arachnia.  By  James  Robertson,  formerly  Headmaster  of 
Haileybury  College.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  5s.  net.) 
The  diversions  of  a  schoolmaster  and  scholar.  The  title 
is  true — "  weavings."  The  book  contains  "  fair  copies," 
original  verses,  and  translations  from  modern  authors. 
Of  original  thought  we  would  select  from  the  sonnet 

"  To  live,  to  love,  to  die  "  ! — the  "  kisses  three  " 
Wherewith  the  angel  of  man's  guiding  star 
Hath  sealed  his  brows  to  his  high  destiny. 

There  is  a  fine  tribute  to  "  W.  E.  G."  after  his  death  : 

"  He  sleeps.     The  mountain's  oriflamme  is  furled  : 
God's  sunset  gilds  the  crag  :    then  all  is  grey." 

It  is  scarcely  good  poetry — but  it  will  do. 


Translations  follow,  especially  from  that  hopeless  German , 
which  every  one  has  attempted  and  equally  hopelessly 
failed.  Wc  have  all  loved  Uber  Allen  Gipfeln,  Es  war  ein 
Konig  in  Thule,  Annchin  von  Tharan,  O  Tannenbaum,  but 
what  man  with  an  ear  can  be  content  with  O  Evergreen  for 
the  last.  The  best  has  been  done,  but  we  cannot  translate 
adequately  what  is  musical  from  one  language  into  another. 
Swinburne  has  caught  the  Greek  spirit.  He  did  not 
translate. 


The  Outlook  to  Nature.  By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of 
Horticulture  in  the  Cornell  University.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.     $s.  net.) 

This  is  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  Boston  last  year. 
The  subject  matter  indicates  the  trend  of  educational 
opinion  in  America  to  a  closer  attention  to  what  is  called 
nature  study.  Mr.  Bailey,  however,  does  not  confine 
nature  study  to  the  schoolroom  or  to  lessons  prepared 
outside.  It  is  to  pervade  the  whole  life  of  the  student, 
his  home  and  working  life,  his  boyhood  and  manhood. 
Country  boys,  sons  of  the  kind  of  men  whom  we  English 
used  to  call  yeomen — farmers  who  were  comfortably  off 
with  no  superfluity,  but  who  could  send  their  sons  to  a  good 
local  school — are  the  best  subjects  for  Mr.  Bailey's  ideal 
education.  The  town  boys  spend  their  term  between 
schoolroom  and  holiday-making.  The  country  boy,  living 
within  reach  of  his  school,  like  the  young  Scot  and  the 
young  American,  lives  with  Nature  and  with  his  books. 
At  home  he  sees  and  joins  in  the  work-a-day  life  of  the  farm, 
the  end  he  is  more  fitted  for  the  affairs  of  life. 

To  judge  by  Mr.  Bailey's  book,  America  is  still  in  such 
a  happy  state  that  most  of  the  States  can  still  spare  country 
boys  to  fill  up  the  town  life. 


Practical  Nature  Study  for  Schools.  By  Oswald  H.  Latters 
M.A.  Part  I.,  Questions  for  Pupils  {a  Note-book), 
25.  6d.  net.  Part  II.,  Answers  for  Teachers  only.  6s. 
net.     (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.)j 

While  sitting  in  a  masters'  common-room  a  few  days  ago, 
the  writer  heard  a  member  of  the  staff  talking  Natural 
History.  Another  man  who  had  been  correcting  exercise, 
looked  up  and  said,  "  You  talk  as  if  you  could  write  another 
History  of  Selborne."  The  reply  was,  "  It  is  nothing.  I 
was  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  grew  up  to  see  tilings." 

Now,  tin's  book  raises  a  great  question.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  observation,  and  the  recording  of  observations, 
form  a  great  part  of  education — the  development  of  mental 
and  even  higher  faculti^'. 

These  books  are  beautifully  got  up.  The  first  volume 
has  a  series  of  questions  on  all  branches  of  Nature  Study. 
The  second  contains  answers  which  the  teacher  is  to  use. 
This  brings  us  back  to  our  beginning.  What  is  the  use  of 
teaching  nature  study  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  master 
must  teach  from  a  book  ?  The  same  trouble  arises  in  art 
teaching.  It  is  all  the  same  thing.  Two  instances  can  be 
quoted  from  the  experience  of  an  inspector  of  schools.  One 
teacher  put  on  the  board  a  drawing  of  a  maple-leaf,  and, 
though  every  day  she  passed  through  a  public  park,  she 
did  not  know  how  the  leaf  was  set  on  the  stem,  Another 
mistress  drew,  very  badly,  a  rabbit,  and  gave  as  an  alterna- 
tive the  name  of  hare.  Teachers  cannot  learn  Natural 
History  from  books. 
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Colonies  and  Colonial  Federation.  ByE.  J.  Payne.  (Mac- 
millan.  3s.  6d.) 
This  small  manual  may  have  a  value  as  an  elementary 
text-book  upon  a  subject  which  can  now  claim  the  official 
recognition  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  We  do  not  like 
its  style,  and  it  is  more  dogmatic  on  controversial  questions 
than  a  work  whose  aim  is  educational  rather  than  polemical 
has  a  right  to  be.  We  cannot  resist  quoting  one  purple 
passage  about  the  Empire  :  "  It  is  not  the  civilisation  of  a 
dry-rotten  bureaucracy,  out  of  all  sympathy  with  the 
people,  and  as  obsolete  at  bottom  as  that  of  China  itself. 
It  is  not  a  brain-cram  and  jack-boot  civilisation.  It  is  not 
a  dollar-for-its-own-sake  civilisation.  ...  It  is  something 
which  (among  many  other  things  which  we  have  not  space 
to  quote)  is  interested  in  science  and  in  charitable  and 
philanthropic  work,  likes  society  and  club-life,  loves  sport 
and  miscellaneous  reading,  and  is  devoted  to  country 
pursuits,  after-dinner  speeches,  and  travel  by  land  and  sea  " 
— and  so  on  to  a  peroration.  However,  when  the  author  is 
not  on  his  high  horse,  he  has  some  really  useful  information 
to  give  us. 

Report  of  a  Visit  to  American  Educational  Institutions.  By 
E.  S.  A.  Robson,  M.Sc.  (Sherratt  and  Hughes,  is. 
net.) 

*"  Mr.  Robson's  report  of  a  visit  to  American  educational 
institutions  gives  a  clear  outline  of  American  education, 
descriptive  rather  than  critical,  and  not  over-loaded  with 
details.  It  is  concerned  mainly  with  secondary,  technical, 
and  University  education,  and  will  serve  admirably  as  an 
introduction  to  further  study.  On  the  historical  side  the 
information  supplied  appears  to  be  somewhat  defective  ; 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  secondary  education  in 
America  its  origin  as  a  superstructure  on  an  elementary 
system  already  well  developed  must  be  fully  appreciated. 
In  view  of  criticisms  as  to  the  lack  of  thoroughness  and 
solidity  in  the  American  system,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
quote  Mr.  Robson's  conclusion  that  its  defects  "  are  out- 
weighed by  the  intense  enthusiasm  which  is  apparent 
equally  in  the  primary  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  schools 
of  technology,  or  the  Universities." 

Shakespearean  Tragedy.     By  A.  C.  Bradley,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 

Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     (Mac- 

millan.      15s.) 

Professor  Bradley  aims  at  a  combination  of  the  power  of 

analysis  with  the  gift  of  poetic  perception.     He  has  them 

both  in  full  measure,  and  the  result  of  his  use  of  them  is 

■a  work  of  dignity  and  genius.     It  need  only  be  said  that 

hese  lectures,  which  ought  by  this  time  to  be  in  every 

.school  library,  are  worthy  of  their  subject. 

History  in  Scott's  Novels.     By  the  Hon.  A.  S.  G.  Canning- 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.      10s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Canning  leads  us  with  him  through  the  pages  of  the 
Waverley  novels,  pointing  out  to  us  as  we  go  Scott's  fairness 
and  insight  in  handling  the  characters  of  historical  per- 
sonages. He  dots  Sir  Walter's  i's  and  crosses  his  t's  for 
him  with  some  minuteness.  Mr.  Canning  evidently  took 
a  pleasure  in  his  work,  which  is  well  enough  done,  and 
contains  some  shrewd  observations.  But  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  suggesting  that  it  is  a  little  superfluous. 
Those  who  have  read  the  Waverley  novels  will  hardly  stand 
in  need  of  the  commentary,  and  those  who  have  not  will 
have  no  use  for  it. 


The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages.  By  Leopold  Bahlsen, 
Ph.D.  Translated  from  the  German  by  M.  Blakemore 
Evans,  Ph.D.  (Ginn  and  Co.) 
Dr.  Bahlsen's  book  consists  of  a  short  historical  survey 
of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  our  own  time,  and  a  useful 
account  of  what  is  called  in  the  translation  the  "  analytical- 
inductive  "  method.  This  system,  in  which  phonetic  in- 
struction provides  the  means  and  conversation  is  the  end, 
is  strongly  advocated  by  the  author.  "  Even  at  the 
outset,"  as  he  says,  "  the  pupil  is  thrown  out  into  mid- 
stream." If  such  analogies  were  any  argument,  one  might 
retort  that  a  swimmer  taught  by  these  heroic  methods 
invariably  acquires  a  vicious  style,  and  the  experience  of 
some  teachers,  at  any  rate  (witness  the  account  of  the  modern 
side  at  Harrow,  recently  published  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion), goes  to  show  that  a  complete  adherence  to  the  methods 
of  the  "  reformers  "  has  its  dangers.  They  have  done  good 
work,  but  a  via  media  will  probably  in  the  end  prove  safest. 
In  any  case,  however,  such  books  as  this  are  not  to  be 
neglected. 

Medieval  and  Modem  History.  By  Philip  V.  N.  Myers. 
(Ginn  and  Co.  7s.  6d.)  (Revised  edition.) 
Compressed  works  covering  impracticably  long  periods 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  much  value,  but  this  one  justifies  its 
existence  by  the  admirable  bibliographies  which  accompany 
it.  The  spelling,  and,  perhaps  we  may  add,  the  point  of 
view,  are  American. 

Trois  Contes  de  Fees.     Par  Mme.  Le  Prince  de  Beaumont. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.     Pp.  82.     (Rivingtons. 

Amongst  Rivingtons'  new  junior  French  texts  this  is 
likely  to  become  particularly  popular,  for  science  has  not 
yet  deposed  the  old-style  fairy  tale.  These  charming 
stories  are  followed  by  notes,  exercises,  and  a  vocabulary  ; 
and  Miss  Williams  has  contributed  appropriate  illustrations. 

Histoire   d'un   Pointer    Ecossais.     Par  Alexandre   Dumas, 
Pere.     Marie-Antoinette.      Par    Edmond   et    Jules   de 
Goncourt.     Aventures  de  Tom  Ponce.     Par  P.  J.  Stahl. 
Le  Format  on  A  Tout  Peche  Misericorde.     Proverbe  en 
Deux  Actes.     Par  La  Comtesse  de  Segur.    Histoire  de 
la  Mere  Michel  et  de  Son  Chat.     Par  le  Comte  Emile 
de  la  Bedolliere.     La  Vie  Polichinelle  et  Ses  Nombreuses 
Aventures.      Par     Octave     Feuillet.      Le     Bon     Pere. 
Comedie  en  un  Acte  et  en  Prose.    Par  Florian.    Aven- 
tures  du   Chevalier   de   Grammont.     Par   Le   Chevalier 
D'Hamilton.     La  Souris  Blanche  et  Les  Petils  Souliers. 
Par  Hegesippe  Moreau.     Trafalgar.     Par  Joseph  Mery. 
Monsieur      Tr  ingle.       Par      Champfleury.       (Edward 
Arnold.     6d.  each.) 
Another  series  of  small  French  books  is  now  in  the  field. 
Each  book  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  has  a  neat 
limp  green  cloth  cover.     For  any  one  who  has  to  obtain  his 
knowledge  of  French  literature  by  "  uneasy  snatches  "  in 
railway  journeys  or4at  odd  moments  these  books,  which 
occupy  scarcely  any  space  in  the  pocket,  are  particularly 
convenient.     Nor  does  their  convenience  in  these  respects 
make  them  less   useful  in  school.     The  general  editor  is 
Maurice  A.   Gerothwohl,   B.Litt.,   L-es-L.,   and  each  little 
book  has^an  introduction,   notes,   and  vocabulary.     The 
other  series  of  small  French  texts  will  have  in  this  set  a 
formidable  rival. 
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Books  Received 

Scenes  from  Old  Piaybooks.     Arranged  as  an  Introduction 
to  Shakespeare.     By  P.  Simpson,  M.A.     viii  +  248  pages. 

Frontispiece.     Clarendon  Press,     3s.  6d 

The  Story  of  Our  Native  Land  and  Empire.     The  Com- 
plete History  Readers.     Book  VI.     264  pages.     Coloured 
and  other  Illustrations.     Blackie.      is.  6d. 
Blackie's  English  School  Texts.     6d.  each. 
Prescott's  The  Conquest  of  Peru. 
The  Siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Adventures  of  Montluo. 
The  Voyage  of  Captain  James. 
De  la  Motte-Fouque's  Sinlram. 
A  Sojourn  at  Lha-Ssa. 
An  Embassy  to  the  Great  Mogul. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
March  27,  1906. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  carrying  out  a 
scheme  of  nature  study  is  the  shortage  of  competent 
teachers,  and  recourse  has  to  be  had  in  many  in- 
stances to  text-books  which  are  only  very  imperfect 
substitutes  for  the  real  thing.  Similarly  the  study 
of  agriculture  requires,  in  addition  to  a  ground  for 
practice,  an  instructor  who  knows  his  business. 
In  the  case  of  many  County  Councils  none  were 
forthcoming  when  the  new  Act  came  into  force, 
but  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  some,  at  any  rate, 
had  had  sufficient  forethought  to  make  provision 
beforehand.  The  county  of  Staffordshire  in  par- 
ticular, owing  to  the  previous  establishment  of  a 
series  of  winter  horticultural  courses  found  itself 
with  a  body  ready  to  hand  of  trained  teachers  with 
both  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  admirable  work 
already  done  in  their  schools  :  and  we  should  strongly 
advise  these  local  authorities  who  have  not  yet  had 


much  experience  of  how  to  handle  this  problem  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  excellent  circular  issued  by 
the  Staffordshire  County  Council. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  been  approached 
more  than  once  by  the  representatives  of  private 
schools  with  a  petition  for  sympathy  and  con- 
siderate treatment.  The  Act  specifically  directed 
*that  in  making  provision  for  educational  needs 
regard  should  be  had  to  schools  already  existing, 
and  beyond  question  this  is  framed  so  as  to  pro- 
tect private  schools.  There  are  many  of  them 
which  are  as  efficient  as  those  under  public  control ; 
they  have  submitted  to  inspection,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  fall  in  with  any  suggestions  as  to  manage- 
ment that  may  be  desired  by  the  local  authority, 
short  of  parting  with  their  independence.  Particu- 
larly is  this  the  case  in  girls'  schools.  Is  there  no 
means  of  making  use  of  this  potential  energy  ? 

The  main  crux  lies  in  the  scholarship  problem. 
The  local  authority  usually  decides  that  those  to 
whom  they  award  remuneration  of  this  kind  shall 
go  to  a  certain  school.  This  is  sound  enough  in  its 
way,  but  what  is  to  be  done  where,  for  instance, 
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there  is  no  county  school,  and  yet  efficient  educa- 
tion can  be  found  in  abundance  ?  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  allow  the  successful  pupils  to  remain 
in  the  schools  which  have  brought  them  up  to  the 
scholarship  standard  ?  We  have  heard  of  cases 
where  all  successful  girls  have  been  drafted  into  the 
local  High  School,  though  we  have  a  lurking  sus- 
picion that  such  schools  are  as  much  private  venture 
establishments  as  any  other.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  a  good  deal  of  cant  is  talked  about 
running  schools  for  profit  ;  what  is  really  wanted  is 
just  the  right  amount  of  supervision  to  ensure  that 
the  money  is  properly  spent,  and  no  more.  When 
the  Board  of  Education  arrogates  to  itself  the 
monopoly  of  educating  our  young  people  it  will  be 
time  to  insist  upon  an  absolute  rigidity  of  system. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  educational 
ladder,  and  an  article  in  our  last  issue  contained 
a  timely  warning  against  setting  the  wrong  feet 
upon  the  lower  rungs.  This  has  since  been  empha- 
sised by  a  paper  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  deprecates  the  excessive  ambition  which  is 
being  exhibited  amongst  elementary  teachers  in  the 
matter  of  aiming  at  the  academic  qualifications  of 
a  University  degree.  It  is  pointed  out  that  grants 
are  given  with  the  set  purpose  of  securing  a  regular 
supply  of  competent  teachers  for  elementary  schools, 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  damp  down  the 
aggressive  spirit  which,  to  its  own  discomfiture  very 
largely,  is  attempting  to  rise  to  a  higher  sphere.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  Training  College  students  fail 
in  University  examinations,  and  many  just  scrape 
through  :  moreover,  since  failures  are  frequent  in 
Intermediate  examinations,  the  standard  of  com- 
petitors must  be  below  the  proper  average.  It  is 
made  clear  that  public  money  is  not  to  be  wasted  on 
unproductive  labour,  and  the  sane  reflection  is 
added  that  the  possession  of  a  degree  does  not 
connote  a  higher  capacity  for  teaching  ;  at  any 
rate  just  now,  so  long  as  the  University  examina- 
tions are  of  their  present  specialised  form.  Attempts 
are  being  made  to  bring  all  these  tests  to  the  same 
level,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man 
to  devise  a  common  examination  which  should 
satisfy  all  requirements  of  examiners  for  qualifica- 
tion purposes.  We  are  afraid  that  so  long  as  sub- 
stantial fees  are  charged,  for  instance,  for  the  various 
University  matriculation  examinations  that  the 
authorities  concerned  will  be  unwilling  to  see  their 
particular  examination  merged  in  some  composite 
test,  and  thereby  lose  much  profit. 


There  are  some  points7 in  the  educational  con- 
troversy which  are  just  as  important  as  the  religious 
question,  but  which  (since  they  interest  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  more  than 
the  general  public)  are  liable  to  be  passed  over, 
or  at  any  rate,  to  be  imperfectly  considered.  A 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  on  the  education 
chaos  urges  that  the  chief  factor  in  the  problem 
is  the  social  one — that  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
elementary  teacher  for  the  abolition  of  the  dual 
register  arises  from  this  source  ;  and  that  there  is 
a  danger  that  the  reorganisation  of  our  educational 
system  may  be  based  upon  our  social  ambitions 
rather  than  our  intellectual  needs. 

It  must  be  said  that  he  makes  out  a  good  case. 
We  have  ourselves  contended  before  in  these  columns 
that  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  separates 
primary  from  secondary  teachers  would  be  disastrous 
They  have  little  in  common  except  their  craftsman- 
ship, and  even  that  is  not  of  the  same  order.  Ideas 
of  discipline  are  different,  to  begin  with  :  anybody 
who  has  had  experience  of  the  methods  which  are 
pursued  in  our  public  schools  will  know  how  impos- 
sible would  be  the  introduction  of  the  elementary 
system  into  their  free  atmosphere.  We  are  afraid 
that  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  trained, 
the  prevalent  idea  is  that  they  have  in  the  course  of 
their  tuition  learned  the  "  knack "  of  teaching, 
and  that  this  possession  ipso  facto  raises  them  to  a 
higher  plane  as  imparters  of  knowledge.  If  we 
accept  this  contention  in  its  entirety  and  apply  it  to 
secondary  teaching,  we  shall  find  ourselves  landed 
in  a  strange  quandary  ;  for  the  fact  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  training  of  secondary  teachers, 
in  its  present  shape,  will  not  supply  the  profession 
with  a  sufficiency  of  recruits,  and  the  whole  edu- 
cational fabric  may  come  toppling  about  our  ears 
before  many  years  are  past. 

As  the  writer  points  out,  and  as  is  contended  in 
our  parable  of  the  "  New  Jerry  Building  "  in  this 
issue,  secondary  education  is  a  different  thing  from 
primary,  and  therefore  requires  different  prepara- 
tion, different  methods,  and  finally,  different  men 
to  teach  it.  The  confusion  chiefly  arises  from  our 
"  terminological  inexactitudes."  Secondary  schools 
ought  to  teach  nothing  but  secondary  subjects, 
whereas  a  large  percentage  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
teaching  primary  ones.  Why  ?  Again,  we  run  up 
against  the  social  obstacle  :  because  this  parent  or 
that  objects  to  his  children  rubbing  shoulders  with 
infants  whose  playground  is  the  gutter  ;   and,  in  the 
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case  of  girls  especially,  this  can  hardly  be  wondered 
at.  So  it  comes  about  that  schools  represent 
successive  strata  in  society  rather  than  successive 
rungs  in  the  intellectual  ladder.  How  can  we 
remedy  it  ?  It  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  it  will  not  be 
by  making  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  ming- 
ling the  teachers  as  well  as  the  schools. 

The  second  international  congress  on  School 
Hygiene  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  England,  and  the 
preliminary  meeting  for  making  arrangements  will 
have  been  held  before  the  present  number  of  School 
is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers.  But  it  may  not  be 
inopportune  to  mention  that  the  first  congress  of 
the  kind,  held  in  Nuremberg  three  years  ago,  set  a 
very  high  standard  of  hospitality  which  it  would 
ill  become  a  wealthy  country  like  ours  to  fall  short 
of.  It  is  expected  that  two  or  three  thousand 
members  will  visit  London  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  the  cost  of  entertainment  will  be  heavy. 
For  this  reason  subscriptions  are  being  asked  for, 
and  we  hope  that  the  response  will  be  liberal.  Few 
things  are  so  important  as  the  care  of  the  health  of 
our  young  people,  since  on  them  depends  the  sta- 
bility or  otherwise  of  the  race  :  and  in  these  days 
of  physical  deterioration  reports  we  have  not  been 
entirely  without  misgivings  about  our  national 
condition  in  this  respect. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  educational 
question  in  Ireland  is  to  be  tackled  in  earnest.  The 
Chief  Secretary  has  been  reviewing  the  situation, 
and  has  condemned  it  root  and  branch.  There  is 
no  cohesion  about  the  system  at  all  :  primary  educa- 
tion is  entirely  divorced  from  secondary,  and  the 
progress  of  the  latter  is  assessed  by  the  discredited  sys- 
tem of  payment  by  results  ;  while  everybody  knows 
what  a  bone  of  contention  University  education  in 
Ireland  is.  When  we  survey  the  edifice  from  top 
to  bottom  we  see  nothing  but  conflicting  interests, 
jealousy,  and  inevitable  stagnation.  The  cry  of  the 
teacher  in  Ireland  has  long  been  an  exceeding  bitter 
one,  as  our  pages  from  time  to  time  have  testified  : 
bad  as  his  position  is  in  England,  it  is  worse  across 
the  channel,  and  he  is  for  ever  being  fogged  by 
mystic  changes  of  regulations.  The  fact  is  that 
the  whole  system  needs  reorganising.  Practical 
teachers  ought  to  be  called  in  to  advise  the  boards 
of  directors,  and  money  ought  to  be  forthcoming  to 
compensate  them  for  their  expert  testimony  and 
loss  of  time.  An  amateur  unpaid  board  dealing 
with  matters  of  education  is  more  than  a  scanda  1 
it  is  a  danger. 


Points  about  Public  Schools. 
A  Causerie 

By  S.  E.  W. 

So  then  the  confession  must  be  frankly  made  that  the 
Registration  of  Secondary  Teachers,  at  any  rate  so  far 
as  the  great  public  schools  are  concerned,  is  likely  to 
prove  a  dead  letter.  To  judge  from  the  report  of  the 
Teachers'  Registration  Council,  just  issued,  the  Council 
must  have  been  living  anxious  days.  Since  1904 
at  least  it  has  been  seriously  apprehensive,  first,  because 
the  profession  could  not  get  as  many  trained  teachers 
as  it  wanted  ;  second,  because  almost  empty  training 
colleges  made  it  only  too  patent  that  there  was  little 
probability  of  the  profession  being  better  supplied.  The 
past  year  has  only  served  to  justify  the  Council's  appre- 
hensions. 

Let  me  quote  their  eloquent  figures.  Of  the  teachers 
now  registered  in  Column  B,  only  10  p.c.  have  qualified 
by  taking  one  of  the  teachers'  certificates  mentioned  in 
Appendix  C :  considering  men  only,  less  than  1  p.c. 
have  thus  qualified.  The  male  teacher  is  obviously 
recalcitrant ;  for  at  the  end  of  1905  there  was  only  a 
select  "band  of  brothers,"  123  all  told,  in  residence  at 
training  colleges,  and  53  of  these  were  accounted  for 
by  a  single  Catholic  institution.  Worse  than  this  : 
the  men  have  entirely  neglected  the  opportunities 
conceded  of  being  trained  apart  from  training  institu- 
tions.    A  state  of  things  bordering  on  the  horrific  !    • 

So  far  the  Council  is  delightfully  frank,  but  the  face  of 
the  Board  of  Education  must  be  saved.  This  wholesale 
contempt  of  wholesome  regulations  is  thought  to  be  due 
to  inability  to  pay  the  piper  rather  than  to  "  failure  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  professional  preparation." 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  how  the  Council  arrived  at  this 
opinion,  but  certainly  my  experience  is  that  the  latter  is 
quite  as  important  a  factor  as,  if  not  a  more  important 
than  the  former.  I  have  made  a  point  of  talking  with 
the  few  specimens  of  that  rara  avis,  the  trained  second- 
ary teacher,  I  have  met  with,  and — making  due 
allowance  for  modesty — I  have  failed  to  find  one  who 
claims  that  the  practical  value  of  his  training  is  anything 
but  a  negligible  quantity.  The  next  alleged  reason  is 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  registration  (and,  therefore, 
training)  is  not  upheld  by  legal  sanction,  local  authorities 
cannot  bring  pressure  to  bear  by  showing  a  marked 
preference  for  the  trained  variety.  The  Board  of 
Education  finds  itself  at  present  quite  unable  to  put  on 
the  screw,  and  to  say  :  "  If  a  fair  proportion  of  your 
staff  is  not  trained,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  give  you 
money."  Hence  the  becoming  reticence  about  training 
in  the  current  regulations  for  secondary  day  schools. 
Certainly  no  one  could  urge  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  hustle  male  teachers  into  this  thing.  The 
quantity  of  rope  allowed  has  been  truly  surprising,  and 
yet  the  rising  generation  for  one  reason  or  another 
exhibits  an  irritating  indifference  to  the  neglect  of  the 
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register   that   prevails   or   may   in   the   future   prevail. 
The  Council  is  "  unable  to  regard  the  stability  of  regis- 
tration as  assured," — a  delightful  attempt  to  trick  out 
with  an  appearance  of   finery  the  ugly  tattered  facts 
set  before  us.     Expense,  the  absence  of  legal  sanction, 
and  so  on  :    the  Council  has  done  its  best  politely  to 
save  the  situation.      But  to  my  mind  it  shirks  giving 
the  real  answer,  which  is  that  90  p.c.  of  men  with  degrees 
instinctively   feel   the   fallacy   of   any   training   system 
yet  devised.     A  turnstile  admitting  into  the  profession 
is   certainly  wanted  ;    but  is   training  that  turnstile  ? 
If  training  as  at  present  practised  is  not  to  be  defended 
per  se,  certainly  not :    some  other  machinery  must  be 
devised.      One  does   not   forget   the   jubilation   of   the 
champions  of  training  over  the  new  Order  in  Council ; 
they  felt  sure  that  by  1905  training  would  be  necessary 
for  all  candidates  for  the  register.     I  have  been  all  along 
a  recalcitrant  in  this  matter,  and  the  present  seems  to  be 
the    moment    for   representing    once    more    what    may 
be  taken  to  be  the  views  of  a  great  many  masters,  and 
those  not  slack  teachers  or  men  devoid  of  enterprise  and 
public  spirit.     Of   the   two   types   of   men   who   might 
be    trained — the    born    teachers,    and    those    who    are 
deficient  in  sympathy  and  disciplinary  power — I  dismiss 
the  case  of  the  latter ;    even  training  could  only  fail 
with   these.     How  far  will   your  lively,   sympathetic, 
effective     personality     benefit     by     training  ?      Your 
method-monger  seems  to  me  to  attribute  an  altogether 
exaggerated  importance  to  methods  as  against  intellect 
and  personality.     With  the  right  novice  a  head-master 
of  experience  might  eltect  practically  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  start  by  a  half-hour's  talk.    Once  started,  such  a 
novice  adds   almost   automatically   to   his  store   as   he 
advances  in  his  work,  and  so  reaps  the  benefit  of  a  really 
"  fruitful    combination    of    theory    and    practice."     A 
few  well-chosen  books  to  read,  and  a  few  hints  to  attend 
to  at  a  time  is  as  much  as  he  will  need.     Whereas  a 
single    essay    like    Mr.  Sidgwick's    on    Stimulus    might 
last  him  for  a  year  or  two,  a  mass  of  undigested  edu- 
cational  history   and   pedagogic   theory   might   induce 
plethora  and  sluggishness.     Am  I  a  hopeless  Philistine 
in  believing  that  a  grain  of  theory  or  precept  is  wanted 
to  tons  of  experience  ?     And  the  proper  time  for  ad- 
ministering the  grain  is  not  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
school  work,  but  rather  after  the  first  year  of  struggles 
with  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  class-room.     Canon 
Bell  noted  this  point  in  early  days  :    the  theory  should 
come  after  as  the  corrective  of  practice.     Our  novice 
has  jotted  down  from  time  to  time  points  in  which  he 
has,  to  his  own  mind,  succeeded  or  failed,  and  now  in  his 
period  of  reflection  he  co-ordinates  and  systematises  his 
experience.     And  so  his  theory  grows  pari  passu  with 
his  experience. 

How  far  can  you  teach  a  man  to  swim  before  he  is  in 
the  water  ?  As  to  the  corpus  vile  argument,  I  must  own 
I  have  little  patience  with  it.  Where  would  the  medical 
profession  be  without  it  ?  And  the  effects  of  experi- 
ment are  far  less  baleful  in  the  class-room  than  in  the 
dissecting-room.  In  the  latter  case,  personality  counts 
for  little,  in  the  former  for  very  much  :    in  the  latter 


case  there  may  be  two  or  three  methods  possible,  in 
the  latter  thirty  equally  good. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  several  extraneous  reasons 
that  have  produced  the  failure  of  registration,  such  as 
the  important  one  of  expense,  as  argued  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Holland  before  the  Cambridge  Conference  in  November, 
1902.  There  are  also  the  inconveniences  likely  to  be 
caused  to  schools  through  the  introduction  of  student- 
teachers  and  masters  of  method.  But  even  were  the 
prospects  of  remuneration  better,  even  if  the  nation  were 
to  see  to  it  that  the  sinews  of  war  should  be  forthcoming, 
it  is  still  very  doubtful  whether  good  men  would  con- 
sent to  undergo  a  course  of  training  which  appeared  to 
them  a  hollow,  meaningless  business.  The  hint  that 
compulsion  may  be  found  necessary  I  dismiss  with  a 
smile. 


A   Concordat  between 
Church  and  State 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  D.D. 
II 

In  two  articles  that  were  published  in  the  June  and 
July  numbers  of  School  last  year,  I  considered  Con- 
tinuation Schools  from  a  Higher  Point  of  View,  namely, 
as  Evening  Schools  in  which  the  State  should  continue 
and  conserve  the  instruction  and  moral  discipline  that 
had  been  given  in  the  Day  School.  I  endeavoured  in 
them  to  show,  from  the  new  powers  and  impulses  that 
were  awakened  in  adolescent  life,  the  kind  of  training 
that  must  be  given  in  Continuation  Schools,  and  also  to 
show  the  need  of  such  training,  because  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  our  youth  under  the  new  conditions  of  our 
factory  and  city  life.  I  have  been  glad  to  see  all  that  I 
then  said  recently  enforced  by  a  most  gifted  writer,  who 
speaks  of  this  question  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  ques- 
tions of  our  time — "  the  question  of  young  England."  By 
that  phrase  he  means  "  the  England  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  the  England  between  thirteen  and  seventeen, 
which,  expanding  before  our  eyes  in  all  its  exuberant 
life,  holds  in  its  hands,  as  it  turns  this  way  or  that, 
the  destinies  of  the  future.  .  .  .  We  have,  in  this 
generation,  allowed  conditions  to  grow  up  around  us 
that  have  completely  changed  the  social  outlook,  and 
yet  the  mass  of  us  make  not  the  slightest  stir  to  study 
or  to  meet  them.  Look  at  our  breakdown  in  this  very 
matter  of  Young  England — the  Young  England  of  the 
industrial  classes  !  Youngest  England  we  have  provided 
for  in  a  fashion  by  the  common  school.  The  common 
school  is  a  bridge  from  five  to  thirteen.  But  it  stops 
there,  and  in  so  doing  it  reminds  us  of  a  costly  structure 
which  years  ago  was  put  up  by  the  Turkish  Government 
to  span  the  Golden  Horn.  When  about  three-quarters 
of  the  bridge  were  up,  funds  gave  out,  or  some  hitch 
occurred,    and   the   work   was   stopped.     It   remained 
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there,  a  three-quarter  bridge,  which  would  carry  you 
dry-shod  to  a  given  distance,  and  then  drop  you  com- 
fortably into  mid-stream." 

In  the  last  number  I  attempted  to  show  the  part  the 
Church  has  to  play  in  order  to  retain  the  elder  scholars 
of  their  Sunday-schools,  and  to  do  what  may  be  done  to 
surround  them  with  attractive  and  healthy  influences  and 
ensure  them  a  wise,  physical,  moral,  and  religious  training. 
And  now  it  will  be  understood  how  it  is  that  I  desire  a 
concordat  between  the  State  and  the  Church  which 
have,  in  this  matter,  a  supreme  common  interest,  and  a 
supreme  commom  responsibility.  What,  then,  may  this 
concordat  be  ? 

(i)  On  the  part  of  the  Church. 

(2)  On  the  part  of  the  State. 

I  repeat  what  I  submitted  to  Sir  William  Anson  as 
the  fitting  terms  of  such  a  concordat — 

I.— On  the  Part  of  the  Church. 

That  the  leaders  of  every  Sunday-school  who  are 
conducting  Sunday  Institutes  and  Week-evening  In- 
stitutes should  everywhere  encourage  their  young  people 
to  attend  the  continuation  schools  established  by  the 
State,  if  these  three  conditions  are  granted  them  : 

(i)  That  the  teaching  given  in  these  continuation 
schools  shall  be  very  attractive  and  practical.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  compel  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl 
who  has  few  intellectual  tastes  and  no  intellectual  ambi- 
tion, to  attend  evening  schools,  if  they  are  managed  like 
the  ordinary  day  school  with  book-work  and  desk-work. 
The  teaching  must  deal  with  subjects  which  interest  the 
ordinary  growing  boy  and  girl  of  the  early  adolescent 
years ;  and  the  teaching  must  be  not  only  attractive, 
but  refreshing  and  recreative,  much  use  being  made  of 
the  lantern,  and  of  oral  teaching  with  object-lessons. 
And  the  teaching  should  also  as  far  as  possible  be  prac- 
tical, dealing  with  the  concerns  and  activities  of  their 
daily  life — not  only  those  that  occupy  them  during  their 
youth,  but  also  those  that  will  occupy  them  in  after 
years. 

(2)  That  the  teachers  of  our  Sunday-schools  should 
be  invited  to  become  managers  of  the  evening  schools, 
so  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  these 
schools.  The  children  whom  they  have  encouraged  to 
go  to  these  schools  will  thus  be  kept  in  touch  with 
teachers  and  friends  with  whom  they  are  acquainted  in 
their  church,  and  in  the  Sunday,  and  Week  Evening, 
Institutes.  I  wholly  agree  with  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and 
Mr.  Horsfall,  and  others,  who  plead  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  our  children  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  close  touch  with  the  religious  associa- 
tions which  have  surrounded  them  during  their  child- 
hood. And  this  can  be  done  if  they  find  when  they  go 
to  the  State  school  in  the  evening  that  those  whom  they 
have  known  well,  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  in  their 
church,  are. also  there  with  them,  caring  for  them  and 
having  a  friendly  interest  in  them  and  in  their  evening 
school. 

(3)  That  as  at  present,  the  churches  should  be  en- 
couraged   to    provide    voluntary    teachers,    who     are 


thoroughly  qualified  and  are  approved  by  the  inspector, 
for  certain  subjects  in  the  continuation  school.  I  say  this 
chiefly  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  the  continuation 
school,  especially  in  country  districts.  Many  a  young 
farmer  could  give  most  intelligent  lessons  upon  farming 
or  gardening,  and  upon  other  practical  subjects  which 
interest  the  country  lad,  and  prepare  him  for  a  rural 
life  ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  daughters  of  the 
rectory,  or  other  educated  women,  could  give  helpful 
teaching  in  domestic  economy,  hygiene,  &c.  It  seems 
important  that  in  country  districts  especially,  evening 
schools  should  be  conducted  as  economically  as  possible, 
whilst  maintaining  their  efficiency.  And  a  further  ad- 
vantage accrues  from  this  proposal,  that  young  educated 
people  in  rural  districts  will  thus  become  acquainted 
with  the  children  in  those  districts  and  be  regarded  by 
them  as  their  friends.  We  shall  thus  do  something  to 
introduce  more  of  social  friendship  amongst  people  of 
differing  social  rank. 

Upon  these  terms  the  churches  ought  to,  and  I  am 
certain  would,  use  all  their  influence  to  encourage  their 
children  to  attend  the  evening  schools  founded  by  our 
education  authorities.  I  could  give  striking  examples 
to  support  this  statement — evening  schools  being 
crowded  by  boys  and  girls  who  are  encouraged  to  go 
there  by  the  "  marks  "  for  promotion  which  they  receive 
by  the  Brigades  or  Institutes  to  which  they  belong. 

II. — On  the  Part  of  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Education  Authorities  might, 
and  should,  assist  the  churches  in  the  conduct  of  their 
Week-Evening  Institutes,  which  can  be  most  easily  and 
wisely  done  in  the  following  ways  : 

(1)  The  London  County  Council  have  most  wisely 
agreed  to  appoint  a  trained  teacher  to  a  class  that 
may  be  held  in  any  Institute  or  church  room,  where  a 
certain  number  of  pupils  are  met  to  receive  instruction  : — 
the  principle  being  thus  acknowledged  that  the  education 
committee  exists  to  ensure  that  our  young  people  are 
receiving  education,  and  that  it  really  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance  where  they  are  receiving  it,  if  they  are 
receiving  it  under  healthy  conditions  and  by  effective 
teachers.     Let  other  Education  Authorities  do  likewise. 

(2)  This  is  most  important  :  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  recommend  and  encourage  education 
authorities,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  concordat  which 
I  propose,  to  consent  that  on  the  understanding  that 
churches  are  to  give  their  influence  to  the  support  of 
the  State  continuation  schools,  the  State  shall  recipro- 
cally give  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  classes  held  in 
their  Institutes.  The  State  school  can  only  be  opened 
on  two,  or  at  the  most  three  evenings  a  week.  There 
are  other  evenings  in  which  our  youth  have  to  be  cared 
for,  so  that  they  may  not  spend  their  time  idly  or 
wildly  in  the  streets.  The  Evening  Institutes  of  our 
churches  will  chiefly  concern  themselves  with  the  social 
and  physical  life  of  their  young  people,  especially  in  ways 
whereby  they  can  promote  the  formation  of  high  moral 
character.  In  these  Institutes,  in  all  of  which  I  believe 
there  will  be  formed  companies  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
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Life-brigades,  or  of  the  Boys'  Brigade  and  the  Church 
Lads'  Brigade,  and  in  which  healthy  games  will  neces- 
sarily be  encouraged  and  organised,  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  offer  a  small  grant  to  be  given  for 
physical  drill  and  for  ambulance  and  hygiene,  and  also 
it  may  be  for  reading  and  dramatic  classes  and  circles. 
Especially  a  grant  should  be  given  in  all  Church  Institutes 
for  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  social  life  of 
our  young  people  can,  as  I  have  said,  be  fostered  and 
brightened  by  song  and  music  more  than  by  any  other 
means.  In  no  other  way  can  noble  sentiment  and 
purpose  be  more  happily  inspired,  and  purest  joy  be 
awakened. 

In  all  that  I  thus  desiderate  for  the  support  and 
extension  of  Week-evening  Institutes  in  all  our  churches, 
I  ask  for  nothing  new.  Practically  everything  that  I 
have  named  is  permitted  in  the  present  Evening  School 
Code.  The  London  County  Council,  as  the  educational 
authority  for  London,  has  shown  in  one  important 
particular  how  wisely  to  use  the  powers  given  by  the 
Code  in  order  to  extend  and  popularise  education  in 
evening  classes  established  by  churches,  and  by  other 
earnest  voluntary  bodies  that  devote  themselves  to  the 
welfare  of  our  young  people.  In  like  manner,  other 
education  authorities  have  occasionally  sought  the 
alliance  of  churches  and  other  voluntary  agencies,  and 
given  them  assistance  in  classes  that  were  held  in  their 
Clubs  and  Institutes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  Education 
Authorities  to  centralise  their  efforts  and  confine  their 
grants  exclusively  to  their  own  schools.  They  have 
thus  repressed  the  enthusiasm,  and  hindered  or  abolished 
the  service,  of  that  multitude  of  voluntary  helpers 
through  whom  alone,  in  alliance  with  the  State,  this 
problem  of  the  guardianship  and  training  of  our  youth 
during  their  adolescent  years  can  be  solved.  The  State 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  or  hinder  the  invaluable 
moral  forces  which  can  thus  be  brought  to  its  highest 
service — the  promotion  of  the  true  well-being  of  the 
people.  I  plead,  therefore,  for  a  Concordat  between 
Church  and  State  in  what  is  their  common  task,  their 
most  imperative  vocation,  and  their  most  noble  and 
fruitful  ministry.  Our  youth  have  been  called  "  the 
trustees  of  posterity."  The  lads  and  girls  of  to-day  will 
be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  The  industries 
of  the  country,  the  responsibilities  of  civic  life,  and  the 
destinies  of  the  State  will  be  in  their  hands.  New  perils 
beset  them  which  have  been  created  by  the  new  con- 
ditions of  our  city  and  industrial  life.  To  safeguard 
them  from  these  perils,  to  change  these  conditions 
which  are  a  menace  to  our  country,  to  make  our  youth 
wise  and  brave  so  that  they  may  resist  the  evil  and  hold 
fast,  amid  temptations,  to  the  good,  is  the  supreme 
duty  of  both  Church  and  State.  And  to  fulfil  it  there 
must  be  cordial  alliance  and  persistent  co-operation. 
Thus  united  and  co-operant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  a  surprising  manner  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  and 
hold  our  young  people  under  the  very  happiest  and 
safest  influences,  during  those  years  which  decide  all 
the  future  years  of  their  life. 


Headmasters  of  Municipal 
Schools  By  A  R  Gore.Smith 

Many  secondary  schools  are  already  under  the  control  of 
municipal  bodies,  and  their  number  is  bound  to  increase  ; 
for  in  this  respect  the  Act  of  1902  will  not  be  amended. 
The  time  seems  opportune  for  considering  whether  the 
position  of  these  schools  is  conducive  to  efficiency  or  not. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  depends  mainly  on  two 
things — an  adequate  staff  of  assistants,  suitably  paid 
and  reasonably  secure  ;  and  the  authority  and  influence 
of  the  head — in  other  words,  the  machinery  and  the 
driving  power.  If  the  latter  be  inadequate  the  result 
can  only  be  a  costly  inefficiency.  Let  us  consider  the 
position  of  a  headmaster  in  a  county  borough  of  moderate 
size — say  80,000  inhabitants — whose  school  is  managed 
by  a  committee  of  the  Town  Council.  The  case  of  the 
assistants  may  be  passed  by;  it  has  improved  and  is 
improving  daily  in  every  respect. 

Prior  to  1902,  a  head  was  responsible  to  a  body  of 
men  in  touch  with,  but  independent  of,  the  electorate ; 
his  pecuniary  position  was  safeguarded,  so  long  as  his 
school  succeeded  as  a  whole,  by  the  capitation  system. 
He  was  in  a  position,  and  it  was  to  his  interest,  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  solely  for  the  general  good  of  the 
school.  The  system,  though  not  perfect,  worked  well; 
a  just  and  efficient  head  was  secure,  and  he  had  a  con- 
stant inducement  to  do  his  best. 

The  new  governing  body  consists  of  town  councillors 
(elected  for  three  years)  and  aldermen  (eight  years  or  so 
in  office),  and  the  co-opted  members  (chosen  for  three 
years)  ;  the  latter  may  be  really  "  persons  of  experience 
in  education,"  they  may  be  simply  nominees  of  religious 
or  political  parties.  The  most  noticeable  features  in 
this  new  educational  council  are  the  lack  of  permanence 
and  independence,  the  prominence  of  the  religious 
and  political  elements,  and  the  persistence  of  municipal 
traditions — in  particular  the  love  of  patronage,  which 
here  takes  the  form  of  close  supervision  and  sometimes 
the  choice  of  assistant  masters.  Ex-School  Board 
members  bring  the  School  Board  tradition,  according  to 
which  officials  alone  deal  with  the  committee.  Of  the 
councillors  and  aldermen  it  may  be  safely  said,  speaking 
broadly,  that  they  are  busy  men,  serving  on  several 
other  committees  ;  that  neither  past  experience  nor 
present  opportunity  enables  them  to  give  the  necessary 
time  and  attention  to  the  uninteresting  and  difficult 
work  they  have  undertaken.  Yet  they  will  not  relax 
their  hold,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  a  free  hand  in 
such  matters  as  the  ordering  of  the  ordinary  books, 
stationery  and  apparatus.  Two  results  of  the  character 
of  this  committee  should  be  noted  :  first,  there  will 
always  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  members  to 
promote  unduly  the  interests  of  individuals  making  a 
claim  upon  them  ;  secondly,  the  alliances  and  hostilities 
developed  in  other  committees  will  exercise  their  baneful 
influence  here.  No  question  will  ever  be  settled  on 
its  merits.     And  the  situation  will  be  further  complicated 
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if,  as  is  likely  enough,  there  be  any  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  officials  or  between  different  departments  of  an  institu- 
tion. In  county  areas  these  evils  are  felt,  if  at  all, 
much  less  than  in  small  areas,  where  the  social,  political 
and  religious  life  is  concentrated,  and  personal  con- 
siderations assume  abnormal  importance. 

Of  the  head's  difficulties  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
are  those  arising  out  of  the  purely  internal  management 
— laziness  and  misconduct,  improper  absence,  infectious 
cases,  personal  untidiness,  loss  of  school  property, 
refusals  of  leave  for  bazaars,  weddings,  &c.  ;  any  of 
which  may  bring  him  into  conflict  with  councillors  and 
governors,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  for,  of  course, 
he  will  have  some  of  their  sons  as  pupils.  A  second  group 
is  formed  by  his  rejection  in  the  entrance  examination 
of  boys  on  whose  admittance  their  parents  have  relied. 
And  the  fact  that  most  municipal  schools  take  only  boys 
qualified  for  the  four  years'  course  is  all  important  here  ; 
failures  are  bound  to  be  numerous,  and  disappointments 
all  the  greater  by  reason  of  the  new  system  of  promo- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools,  under  which  a  boy  fit  only 
for  standard  VI.  may  be  in  VII.  With  this  class  maybe 
grouped  the  unwelcome  task  of  awarding  and  cancelling 
scholarships,  and  in  Pupil  Teacher  Centres  the  invidious 
task  of  selecting  suitable  "candidates"  and  fit  persons 
to  become  "  P.T.s  "  and  receive  the  usual  substantial 
bursaries.  These  matters  cannot  be  settled  entirely 
on  written  examination  results.  Heartburning  and 
bitterness  are  sure  to  follow,  and  in  due  season  to  bear 
fruit.  A  third  groupof  cases  is  that  arising  out  of  theinnate 
protectionism  of  provincial  towns  :  the  local  tradesman 
must  be  supported.  What  matters  it  if  the  school  suffer  ? 
Does  it  not  exist  for  the  good  of  the  town  ?  Is  it  not 
supported  by  the  town  ?  Let  the  head  complain  of  the 
inconvenience  incurred  and  he  will  learn  by-and-by 
that  the  freemasonry  of  the  traders  is  real  and  effective. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  the  choice  of  assistant 
masters — the  actual  appointment,  of  course,  will  rest 
with  the  governing  body.  If  the  head  has  the  right  of 
selection,  yet  cuts  out  a  local  man  (and  an  active  can- 
vasser), though  his  impartiality  be  not  doubted,  his 
privilege  will  probably  be  assailed  by  those  who  cherish 
the  municipal  and  the  School  Board  tradition  as  to 
patronage — alias  "public  control."  They  may  assail 
in  vain ;  but  they  can  wait ;  they  know  the  vulnerable 
spot.  If,  as  in  some  towns,  the  head  has  not  the  right 
to  choose  his  instruments,  matters  are  infinitely  worse — 
for  the  school,  perhaps  not  in  all  ways  for  him. 

How,  then,  do  these  difficulties,  common  to  most  heads, 
specially  concern  the  subject  of  this  article  ?  How  does 
he  in  particular  come  within  effective  reach  of  all  who 
feel  aggrieved  ?  In  the  Town  Council,  through  his  salary. 
For  not  only  is  he  paid  less  than  the  average  salary  in 
endowed  schools,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  has  neither  capitation 
fee  nor  scale  to  secure  him  any  increase.  He  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  council ;  he  can  neither  appear  before  it 
nor  appeal  against  it.  True,  the  education  committee 
is  composed  mainly  of  councillors  ;  but  few  of  them 
take  an  active  part,  and  still  fewer  deal  with  higher 
education ;    while    the    co-opted    members    have    no 


lot  or  part  in  the  final  settlement.  As  for  the  pride  and 
gratitude  that  the  success  of  the  municipal  school  should 
beget  in  those  who  founded  it,  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  parents,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  our  towns  formed 
schools  rather  from  pressure  than  interest  in  education  ; 
and  that  one  man  with  a  grievance  is  a  great  power  for 
ill ;  that  education  does  not  appeal  to  a  Town  Council ; 
and  that  even  if  it  did  there  is  no  recognised  standard  of 
pay.  The  headmasters  of  elementary  schools  have  made 
good  their  position,  thanks  to  organisation  and  the 
School  Boards.  But  the  secondary  headmaster  in  the 
municipal  schools  of  our  ordinary  towns  is  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma.  If  he  maintain  a  high  standard  of  im- 
partiality and  efficiency  he  will  be  penalised  by  the 
Town  Council ;  if  he  try  to  conciliate  everybody  by 
following  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  sacrificing 
efficiency  he  will  be  penalised  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

No,  unless  the  Board  of  Education  intervene,  these 
schools  cannot  become  or  continue  efficient  except  at  the 
cost  of  the  headmaster.  Sooner  or  later  the  Board  will 
have  to  assume  the  function  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
and  become  his  protectors.  But  at  present  they  are 
helpless.  They  can  suggest  that  the  head  should  choose 
his  assistants  and  that  he  should  be  better  paid ;  but 
what  is  the  reply  ?  Practically,  "  This  is  our  school  and 
we  will  not  be  dictated  to."  Which  is  absurd.  It  is 
not  their  school  and  they  do  not  support  it.  Govern- 
ment building  grants,  the  excise  contributions,  the 
annual  grants  and  the  pupils'  fees  helped  to  build  and 
largely  maintain  it.  So  long  as  the  Board  of  Education 
contribute,  they  have  the  moral  right  to  insist  on  sound 
fundamental  conditions  ;  but  it  seems  hardly  fair  to 
require  efficiency  without  making  it  possible.  To  leave 
the  local  authority  to  do  this  is  to  assume  a  knowledge 
which  will  come  only  after  years  of  experience.  The 
Board  are  experts  ;  the  authorities  tyros  who  need  to  be 
guided,  and  when  necessary  coerced. 

Firmness  alone  can  settle  it.  Let  returns  as  to  salaries, 
the  mode  of  appointing  assistants,  their  hours  of  work 
per  week,  and  the  head's  relations  to  his  governing  body 
be  made  annually  before  the  school  year  begins  ;  and 
let  recognition  depend  as  much  on  satisfaction  here 
as  on  schemes  of  instruction.  But  to  leave  these  ques- 
tions open  to  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  and  then 
demur  if  they  adopt  the  only  method  known  to  them 
can  only  provoke  ill-feeling.  The  authorities  accept 
the  Board's  schemes — with  their  grants  ;  they  will  accept 
these  matters  in  the  same  way. 

The  blame  for  present  difficulties  rests  on  the  Act  of 
1902,  not  on  the  local  authorities.  They  are  acting 
according  to  their  nature  and  doing  as  well  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected.  They  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  knowledge  to  deal  with  such  a  novel  and  complicated 
matter  as  secondary  education  ;  and  many  of  them 
would  welcome  guidance  and  more  definite  control ; 
for  these  would  save  the  time  of  members  and  protect 
them  against  those  to  whom  they  are  now  bound  to  listen. 
The  good  men  that  are  really  trying  to  promote 
education  and  would  act  fairly  are  being  thwarted  by 
the  weak,  the  ignorant  and  the  partisan. 
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The  Higher  Education  of 
Women  in  Berlin 

By  Elizabeth  Lee 

When  a  German  girl  leaves  the  Higher  School  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  desires  to  carry  her  education  still  further, 
the  opportunities  offered  her  are  neither  varied  nor 
extensive.  She  can,  of  course,  train  for  a  teacher,  and 
pass  the  stiff  Lehrerinnen  Examen,  and  many  girls  who 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  entering  the  teaching 
profession  do  this,  because  it  is  the  easiest  way  of  con- 
tinuing their  education.  She  can  also  study  music  or 
art  in  a  more  or  less  systematic  fashion.  She  can  attend, 
in  Berlin  at  least,  the  K'Onigliche  Hochschule  far  Musik, 
or  fur  Malerei  v.nd  Zeichnen  (painting  and  drawing). 
She  may  study  at  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  and  the 
School  of  Art.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  here  with 
any  of  these  things.  The  training  of  women  teachers 
deserves  several  articles  to  itself,  and  art  training  must 
be  treated  by  an  expert.  My  intention  is  to  describe 
briefly  what  I  saw  in  Berlin  of  institutions  in  which  girls 
who  bad  no  special  call  to  earn  their  living,  no  desire  to 
become  teachers,  no  talent  for  the  arts,  and  who  yet 
desired  to  cultivate  their  minds  and  hands,  could  study. 
The  first  question  that  arises  is  naturally,  what  about 
women  and  the  Berlin  University  ?  Unhappily  women 
are  not  admitted  there  as  matriculated  students,  they 
can  only,  under  certain  conditions,  attend  the  lectures 
as  guests.  They  must  produce  certificates*  which 
testify  that  they  have  received  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary education,  and  even  then  all  depends  on  the 
willingness  of  the  individual  professor  to  admit  women 
to  his  lectures.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  attend  even 
the  public  (free)  lectures  of  the  University  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  University  authorities.  To 
our  ideas  these  regulations  appear  unnecessarily  rigorous, 
but  the  authorities  particularly  wish  to  keep  the  numbers 
small,  and  to  prevent  attendance  at  the  University 
lectures  becoming  a  mere  fashion  among  women  of 
leisure.  At  one  time  there  was  a  fear  lest  the  lecture 
rooms  should  be  filled  with  girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
(Backfischc)  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  or  benefiting 
by  the  instruction  given  them.  Thus,  only  those  who 
can  prove  they  come  for  some  serious  purpose  now  gain 
admittance.  Of  course,  such  obstruction  is  often  very 
irksome  even  to  earnest  students,  and  to  be  regarded 
as  an  outsider,  under  any  circumstances,  does  not 
render  the  position  a  pleasant  one;  but  that  women 
should  be  admitted  to  the  University  lectures  at  all  is  a 
great  step  in  advance  for  Berlin. f 

*  The  leaving  certificate  of  a  Gymnasium  or  Oberrealschule 
or  Realschule;  a  certificate  of  the  Teachers'  Examination;  the 
leaving  certificate  of  a  girls'  higher  school  in  connection  with 
good  certificates  from  a  Government  art  institute ;  testimony  of 
eminent  talent  as  writer  or  artist — either  of  these  suffice. 

t  Some  of  the  German  universities  admit  women  as  matricu- 
lated students. 


One  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  Berlin 
where  girls  can  carry  on  their  intellectual  education  is 
the  Victoria-Lyceum.  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Empress  is  its  patroness,  and  the  work  is  directed  by  a 
council  of  distinguished  men  and  women.  It  consists  of 
courses  of  lectures  on  various  subjects  by  well-known 
professors  ;  of  a  regular  course  of  higher  instruction 
suited  to  girls  who  have  attended  a  Higher  School  ; 
and  of  a  special  course  for  those  who,  having  gained  the 
ordinary  teachers'  certificate,  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
Oberlehrerinncn  Examination. 

An  attractive  series  of  lectures  by  the  most  distin- 
guished professors  of  the  University  has  been  proceeding 
this  winter.  Dr.  Oscar  Fischel  lectured  on  the  great 
schools  of  painting  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries ;  *  Professor  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf,  on 
Homer ;  Professor  Erich  Schmidt,  on  literary  history 
from  Lessing  to  Schiller.  The  subjects  of  other  courses 
were  "The  classical  age  of  Italian  Literature"  (in 
Italian)  ;  "  The  French  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century  " 
(in  French)  "  Beethoven's  Life  and  Works "  (with 
pianoforte  illustrations)  ;  "  The  present  condition  of 
knowledge  about  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  the 
living  creatures  on  the  earth  (with  special  regard  to 
human  beings)."  Here  is  choice  enough,  and  the  low 
fee  of  one  shilling  a  lecture  for  attendance  at  the  whole 
course  of  ten  or  twenty  lectures,  as  the  case  may  be, 
or  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  a  single  lecture,  renders 
the  lectures  widely  accessible. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction,  conducted  chiefly 
by  women  teachers,  includes  economics  ;  modern  history ; 
the  history  of  art  ;  German  Literature  ;  English  ; 
the  History  of  Greek  Culture  ;  and  Elocution.  The  fee 
for  a  single  course  of  two  lectures  a  week  is  £2  10s.  for 
a  term  of  six  months,  and  for  one  lecture  a  week,  £1  5s.| 

With  the  course  for  teachers  I  am  not  here  concerned. 

Now,  in  every  country  in  the  world  a  number  of  girls 
leave  school  every  year  who  have  no  aptitude  for  higher 
studies,  and  yet  are  intelligent  and  energetic,  and  desire 
occupation.  In  1893,  it  occurred  to  a  number  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women  in  Berlin  that  in  confining 
a  girl's  education  purely  to  the  aesthetic  side,  a  large 
amount  of  material  was  wasted  that  might  be  profitably 
used  in  more  practical  work,  and  so  they  founded  the 
society  known  as  Modchen  und  Frauen  Gruppen  far 
soziale  Hilfsarbeit.  The  idea  is  to  enable  well-to-do, 
educated  women  of  leisure  to  help  their  poorer  sisters 
in  a  properly  organised  and  systematic  fashion.  It 
began  in  quite  a  simple  way  with]  forming  a  society 
of  young  girls  to  help  blind  persons,  and  delivering 
a  course  of  lectures  on  social  economics.  This  gradu- 
ally developed  into  a  very  important  and  useful  organisa- 
tion that  might  well  be  imitated  elsewhere.  The  aim 
is  twofold:  (1)  Practical  work.  This  consists  of  sys- 
tematised  voluntary  aid  to  all  kinds  of  charitable  institu- 

*  These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich-Museum, 
so  that  the  examples  were  at  hand. 

f  For  eight  hours  a  week  the  fee  is  £7  ios.,and  the  whole  course 
of  eleven  hours  a  week  can  be  taken  for  £10. 
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tions  (cr'ches,  refuges  for  poor  children  out  of  school 
hours  [Kinderhorten]  people's  kindergartens,  orphan 
asylums),  also  in  such  institutions  as  people's  kitchens  ; 
infirmaries  ;  and  in  the  homes  of  poor  families.  (2) 
Theoretical  work.  This  consists  in  actual  instruction  by 
means  of  lectures  or  classes  in  such  subjects  as  the  proper 
methods  of  helping  the  poor  ;  history  of  economics  ;  the 
law  in  its  relation  to  social  life  ;  industrial  conditions  ; 
hygiene,  &c. 

The  number  of  members  is  now  727,  and  most  of  them 
give  two  or  three  days  a  week  to  visiting  and  helping  the 
various  institutions.  In  every  case  the  committee 
endeavour  to  set  the  girls  to  work  at  those  things  for 
which  they  have  special  aptitude  and  liking.  In  some 
cases  the  institutions  themselves  have  filled  their  vacant 
posts  with  members  of  the  Madchen  und  Frauen  Gruppen 
who  wished  to  take  up  regular  official  work,  a  proof,  if 
one  is  needed,  that  the  training  is  highly  appreciated. 
Discussions,  both  formal  and  informal,  of  questions 
relating  to  the  work  are  encouraged,  as  well  as  visits  to 
the  great  charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  Among  the 
subjects  of  debate  last  year  were  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
of  the  sick ;  economic  theories  ;  the  evils  of  home-work ; 
the  development  of  the  personality  and  our  duties  to 
society  ;    Ruskin's  "  Sesame  and  Lilies." 

The  practical  work  is  divided  into  four  groups. 

A.  The  Care  and  well-being  of  the  Poor.  This  includes 
such  work  as  personal  enquiry  into  necessitous  cases 
that  come  before  the  different  charitable  institutions  ; 
assistance  in  the  People's  Kitchens,  and  in  the  offices  of 
registries  for  providing  girls  and  women  with  situations  ; 
advising  young  girls  as  to  the  kind  of  work  they  had 
better  take  up  ;  teaching  in  the  Homes  for  Working 
Women,  and  assisting  in  serving  the  meals  ;  care  of  the 
families,  the  heads  of  which  are  undergoing  imprison- 
ment ;  assistance  in  the  Public  Libraries  and  Reading- 
rooms  ;  office  and  clerical  work  for  the  various  Bene- 
volent Associations. 

B.  Care  of  the  Blind.  This  includes  visiting  in- 
dividual cases,  and  helping  them  to  progress  in  their 
work  ;  taking  part  in  the  musical  and  reading-aloud 
afternoons  held  in  the  municipal  asylums  ;  assisting 
in  the  preparation  of  the  books  for  the  blind  ;  reading 
aloud  ;  teaching  of  suitable  handicrafts  ;  looking  after 
children  who  have  not  begun  to  attend  school. 

C.  Special  Care  of  Children.  This  work  consists  in 
playing  with  and  teaching  the  children  in  the  creches, 
and  the  out  of  school  hours  refuges  ;  helping  school 
children  to  prepare  their  lessons  ;  teaching  the  boys 
handicrafts  and  the  girls  needlework,  cooking  and  wash- 
ing ;  playing  games  with  children  in  the  open  air ;  looking 
after  children,  who,  from  illness  or  other  causes,  are 
obliged  for  a  time  to  be  absent  from  school ;  instructing 
children  in  music  and  foreign  languages  at  the  teacher's 
home,  with  due  permission  from  the  school  authorities  ; 
looking  after  girls  for  a  space  of  three  or  four  years 
when  they  go  into  situations ;  teaching  girls  to  make 
their  own  dresses  and  underlinen. 

D.  Care  of  the  Sick.  Visiting  the  sick  in  their 
own     homes,  and    in    the    female    infirmaries  ;    assist- 


ing    in    out-patients    departments    of    the    children's 
hospitals. 

The  Committee  instruct  the  beginners  in  what  they 
have  to  do  after  they  have  made  their  choice  of  a  group, 
and  of  the  special  class  of  work  in  it  to  which  they  desire 
to  give  their  time.  The  organisation  is  excellent,  and 
the  practical  knowledge  gained  by  women  of  the  upper 
classes  of  the  special  needs  of  those  of  the  lower  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  Teacher  and  taught,  helper  and  helped, 
learn  to  know  each  other  and  to  appreciate  and  recog- 
nise the  qualities  peculiar  to  each  through  the  difference 
in  education,  training,  and  outlook  on  life.  Lasting 
friendships  are  often  made  between  girls  and  women  of 
very  different  stations  in  life,  a  state  of  things  that  tends 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

Although  no  compulsion  is  exercised,  the  members  of 
the  groups  are  earnestly  advised  to  attend  some  of  the 
theoretical  courses.  There  are  two  divisions,  Lower 
and  Upper,  lectures  on  Social  Pedagogy  and  on  Hygiene, 
however,  being  common  to  both.  In  the  Lower  division 
for  this  winter  two  courses  were  given  :  (1)  Kindergarten 
employments.  (2)  Theory  and  practice  in  connection 
with  the  condition  of  the  poor,  with  special  reference  to 
the  help  that  can  be  rendered  by  women.  In  the  Upper 
division,  there  were  also  two  courses  of  lectures;  (1) 
Review  of  the  economic  questions  of  the  day,  including 
the  social  history  of  France,  England  and  Germany 
since  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  origin  of  the  position 
of  the  working  man  and  woman  in  modern  times.  (2) 
Survey  of  the  most  important  laws  relating  to  the  social, 
domestic,  and  working  life  of  the  lower  classes. 

In  describing  this  particular  organisation  in  such 
detail,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  imply  that  I  am 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  excellent  work  done  by 
educated  women  in  England  among  the  poor.  But  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  our  daughters  who  wish  to 
take  up  that  kind  of  work  would  do  it  better,  more 
economically  and  systematically,  and  therefore  more 
profitably,  if  they  first  had  some  sort  of  special  training, 
and  began  their  ministrations  under  the  supervision  of 
those  who  possessed  practical  experience.  The  Women's 
University  Settlements  in  London  have  attempted  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  but  I  know  of  no  public  institution  where 
a  girl  when  she  leaves  school  can  obtain  systematic 
preparation  for  philanthropic  work. 

The  Pestalozzi-Frobelhaus,  the  great  Kindergarten 
School  and  Institute  for  training  Kindergarten  Teachers, 
offers  to  girls  who  desire  to  study  the  Pestalozzi-Frobel 
ideas  and  methods  of  education  without  a  view  to  be- 
coming professional  teachers,  courses  of  lectures  and  in- 
struction. These  included  this  winter  :  "  Children's 
Books,  and  Literature  for  young  people";  "The 
German  woman  at  the  present  day  "  ;  "  The  principle 
of  Pestalozzi-Frobel  in  relation  to  modern  educational 
questions";  "Goethe  as  educator";  "  Froebelian 
games  and  occupations." 

Although  the  famous  Lette-Verein  is  primarily  intended 
to  train  girls  in  handicrafts  who  have  to  earn  their  own 
living,  a  certain  number  of  amateur  students  are  ad- 
mitted (provided  there  is  room)  in  such  subjects  as  photo- 
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graphy,  bookbinding,  art  embroidery,  and  domestic 
economy.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  exists  any- 
where in  the  world  so  complete  a  school  of  photography 
as  that  of  the  Berlin  Lette-Verein.  It  includes  every 
branch  of  the  art— autotype,  photogravure,  and  scien- 
tific photography  by  means  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  and 
so  excellent  is  the  training  that  all  the  students  who 
desired  it,  have  on  its  completion,  been  appointed  to 
responsible  and  lucrative  posts.  The  bookbinding  work- 
shop is  conducted  by  Fraulein  Liihr,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson,  and  is  likewise  very  successful.  All 
branches  of  the  work  are  carefully  taught  and  practised. 
The  pupils  of  the  domestic  economy  classes  have  to  under- 
take a  course  lasting  at  least  nine  months,  and  are 
systematically  taught  everything  that  they  would  have 
to  do  and  to  know  in  keeping  house  in  their  own  homes. 
Although,  then,  a  German  girl  whodoes  not  wish  to  be  a 
teacher  finds  when  she  leaves  school  some  difficulty  in 
continuing  her  education  in  the  more  intellectual  sense 
of  the  word,*  she  has,  in  Berlin  at  any  rate,  certain  oppor- 
tunities of  training  for  practical  work  of  various  kinds, 
a  knowledge  of  which  will  open  out  to  her  many  paths  of 
usefulness  to  the  community,  if  she  is  not  called  on  to 
spend  her  energies  in  her  husband's  or  her  parent's 
house.  I  sometimes  think  that  English  girls,  both 
of  the  well  -  to  -  do  and  wage  -  earning  classes  are 
making  a  grave  mistake  when  they  crowd  into  the  so- 
called  intellectual  employments,  and  that  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  better  thing  for  our  country  if  we  had 
fewer  incompetent  women  teachers,  and  more  com- 
petent cooks,  fewer  half  -  educated  women  clerks 
and  typists  and  shorthand  writers,  and  better  trained 
needlewomen  and  laundresses.  But  at  the  same  time, 
I  bear  that  the  congress  for  the  improvement  of  women's 
education  is  still  sitting  in  Berlin,  and  that  the  Empress 
herself  is  taking  the  warmest  interest  in  it,  and  that  very 
soon,  the  beriihmte  deutsche  Hattsfrau  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

THE^Board  of  Education  have  just  issued  a  list  of  twenty- 
five  Holiday  Courses  which  will  be  held  on  the  Continent 
at  different  times  during  the  present  year,  but  mostly  in 
the  summer  months.  Six  of  the  Courses  are  in  Germany, 
viz.  Greifswald,  Jena,  Konigsberg,  Marburg.  Neuwied  and 
Salzburg  ;  four  in  Switzerland,  viz.  Geneva,  Lausanne. 
Neuchatel  and  Zurich  ;  one  in  Spain,  viz.  Santander  ;  and 
the  rest  are  in  France,  viz.  Besancon,  Tours,  Honfleur, 
Paris,  Grenoble,  Nancy,  St.  Servan-St-Malo,  Villerville- 
sur-Mer,  Boulogne,  Caen,  Bayeux,  Granville,  Lisieux  and 
Dijon.  The  paper  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  gives 
the  date  of  each  Course,  the  fees,  return  fares  from  London, 
lowest  cost  of  boarding,  principal  subjects  of  instruction, 
address  of  local  secretary  and  other  details  of  importance 
to  intending  students.  Copies  of  the  paper  can  be  obtained 
free  on  application  to  the  Board  of  Education  Library, 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London, 
S.W. 

*  Avery  talented  German  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  university  professor,  declared  to  me  that  she 
intended  to  ask  her  father  to  let  her  go  to  America,  "  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  a  woman  can  study." 


The  Present  Condition  of 
Irish    Primary    Education 

By  An  Irishman 

Primary  education  in  Ireland  is  at  present  receiving  a 
large  share  of  public  attention,  and  the  criticisms  are 
of  a  uniformly  unfavourable  character.  There  is  a 
consensus  of  opinion,  not  only  that  it  fails  to  reach 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  but  that  it  is  so  defective 
as  to  require  immediate  attention,  with  a  view  to  placing 
it  on  a  sound  and  rational  basis.  Indeed,  unqualified 
condemnation  of  the  entire  system  and  its  administra- 
tion, is  one  of  the  very  few  subjects  on  which  Irishmen 
of  all  classes  and  creeds  are  practically  unanimous. 

That  the  public  estimate  is  fully  justified  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  considerations  :  (i)  Of  the 
large  numbers  of  pupils  presenting  themselves  for  the 
monthly  examinations  for  work  certificates,  the  great 
majority  fail  to  qualify  in  the  simple  requirements  of 
English  and  Arithmetic.  (2)  Pupils  passing  from 
primary  to  secondary  schools  are  generally  found  to 
know  little  or  nothing  of  Elementary  Mathematics, 
Latin  or  French.  (3)  It  has  been  found,  too,  that  pupils 
entering  the  Technical  Institutes  from  the  elementary 
schools,  are  quite  unable  to  benefit  by  the  higher  in- 
struction, owing  to  the  defective  nature  of  their  previous 
training.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  technical  instruction  in  cities  and  large 
towns,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  open  evening 
classes  for  preparatory  work,  which,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, might  have  been  efficiently  done  in  the  primary 
schools. 

The  defects  of  the  system  being  admitted  then,  the 
inquiry  naturally  arises,  as  to  the  causes  from  which  they 
have  arisen.  It  will  not  be  possible,  within  the  limits 
of  a  short  article,  to  discuss  these  at  any  length.  It 
must  suffice  to  indicate  them,  and  to  dwell  briefly  on  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent. 

That  the  Irish  system  of  administration  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  satisfactory  results,  a  little  considera- 
tion will  show.  The  educational  affairs  of  that  country 
have  been  entrusted  to  several  Boards,  each  not  only 
independent  of  all  the  others,  and  working  out  its  own 
system  in  a  spirit  of  "  splendid  isolation,"  but  not  even 
amenable  to  public  criticism  or  Parliamentary  control. 
In  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  National  Education 
Board,  while  its  members  are  gentlemen  of  great  dis- 
tinction and  undoubted  integrity,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
one  of  them  was  selected  for  his  special  knowledge  of 
the  system  which  he  helps  to  administer.  High  Church 
dignitaries,  eminent  jurists,  and  County  Magnates  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  more  than  a  bowing  ac- 
quaintance, either  with  the  practical  working  or  peculiar 
requirements  of  elementary  education.  All  business  is 
transacted  with  closed  doors,  while  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  promulgated  and  enforced,  with  a  power  as 
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absolute  as  that  of  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  co-ordination,  or  to 
expect  any  regular  gradation  in  the  curricula  of  the 
different  systems,  and  the  inference  is  abundantly  justi- 
fied in  practical  experience. 

There  is  no  feature  more  characteristic  of  progressive 
nations,  at  the  present  time,  than  their  efforts  to  bring 
their  educational  systems   into  harmony  with  modern 
requirements,  and  to  make  them  efficient  instruments 
in    their   material   prosperity.     Nor,   indeed,   have  the 
National    Education    Commissioners    been    idle    within 
recent  years.     The  dawn  of  the  new  century  witnessed 
changes  in  the  system,  sufficient  in  quantity,  to  satisfy 
the  most  ardent  reformer.     The  Results  System,  which 
had   been   in    operation    for    about    thirty    years,   was 
abolished,  inspection  was  substituted  for  examination, 
and  new  courses  of  study  were  prescribed,  to  replace 
those  hitherto  in  use.     The  net  result  of  these  changes 
was  to  throw  the  system  into  a  state  of  chaos,  from  which 
it   has  not  yet  emerged,  and  to  lower  materially  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  primary  schools.     All  the 
extra   subjects,   including   Mathematics   and   advanced 
Arithmetic  were   abolished,   Grammar  and   Geography 
only  remained  in  name,  and  in  brief,  English  and  a  short 
course  of  Arithmetic  were  the  only  obligatory  subjects 
for  two  years  after  the  abolition  of  Results.     Hand  and 
Eye  training  and  Elementary  Science  were  gradually 
introduced,  and  soon  weighing  sand,  measuring  water, 
and  paper  folding  were  considered  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  literary  aspirations  of  the  average  national  school 
pupil.     The  situation    had    now    become    serious,    the 
parents  were  alarmed,   and  many  of    the  better-class 
children    were    withdrawn    from    the   primary   schools. 
Indeed,  not  a  few  were  suspicious  that  the  new  system 
was   designed  to   prevent   the  poor  man's   child   from 
aspiring  to  the  higher  walks  of  life.     At  last  even  the 
Commissioners  had  to  yield  to  the  inexorable  demands  of 
the  public,  and  the  work  of  re-adjustment  was   then 
begun  and  has  been  going  on  ever  since.     Of  the  code 
in  operation  at  present,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  though 
decidedly  an  improvement  on  that  of  the  "  sand  and 
water  "  period,  it  is  by  no  means  yet  in  line  with  modern 
requirements.     No  adequate  improvement  can  be  looked 
for,  however,  until  there  is  a  re-adjustment  of  the  ruling 
powers  that  will  secure  a  unity  of  purpose  throughout 
our  whole  educational  system. 

Deficient  administration  and  unsuitable  and  ill-con- 
sidered codes,  though  directly  contributing  to,  are  yet 
not  entirely  responsible  for,  the  present  defective  condi- 
tion of  primary  education  in  Ireland.  Among  other 
causes,  a  chief  place  must  be  given  to  the  unfavourable 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  being  carried  out. 
That  the  school-buildings  in  Ireland  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
of  an  up-to-date  character  is  only  what  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  few  outside  that  country  have  any  adequate 
conception  how  wretched  they  are,  and  how  ill-adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  schools  are  mere  cabins,  badly  lighted  and 
ventilated,  insufficiently  heated  in  winter,  and  generally 
in  a  state  of  incipient  decay.     Even  the  more  pretentious 


schools  in  the  cities  and  towns,  have  generally  been 
designed  to  serve  as  parochial  halls,  and  consist  of  one 
large  room,  with  perhaps  a  single  class-room  opening  off. 
When  it  is  added  that,  in  most  cases,  they  are  over- 
crowded to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  satisfactory  results  can  scarcely 
be  expected,  under  the  circumstances. 

Imperfect  equipment  is  also  responsible  for  much  of 
the  inefficiency.  To  carry  on  the  work  of  a  school 
satisfactorily,  the  rooms  must  be  suitably  furnished, 
and  there  must,  in  addition,  be  a  liberal  supply  of  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  efficient  teaching  and 
illustrating  of  the  several  subjects.  Moreover,  all  books 
and  school  stationery  should  be  supplied  to  the  pupils 
free  of  cost.  That  these  conditions  do  not  obtain  in 
Ireland  need  scarcely  be  asserted.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rooms  are,  as  a  rule,  badly  furnished,  the  walls  ill- 
decorated  and  cheerless,  the  apparatus  insufficient  and 
unsuitable,  and  the  supply  of  books  and  stationery 
in  every  case  dependent  on  the  precarious  purchasing 
power  of  the  pupils. 

The  irregularity  of  the  attendance  is  a  further  cause 
of  the  low  condition  of  primary  education  in  Ireland. 
The  proportion  of  attendance  to  the  total  number  on 
rolls  is  only  about  65  per  cent.  In  the  country  districts 
this  can  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  com- 
pulsion, the  poverty  of  many  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
extent  to  which  farming  operations  interfere  with  the 
attendance  in  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising, however,  to  find  that  in  the  towns  where  the 
Compulsory  Clauses  of  the  Education  Act  of  1892  are 
availed  of,  the  attendance  has  risen  so  little  above  the 
general  average.  In  the  City  of  Belfast,  for  instance, 
with  a  representative  committee,  and  an  expensive  staff, 
the  attendance  is  only  71  per  cent,  of  the  total  numbers 
on  rolls.  The  explanation  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  law  is  not  administered  with  the  same 
rigour,  as  it  is  in  England  and  Scotland. 

It  only  remains  to  consider,  briefly,  whether  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  Irish  primary  education  can  be, 
in  any  considerable  degree  attributed  to  the  incompetence 
of  the  teachers,  or  the  natural  defects  of  the  pupils. 
The  latter  may  at  once  be  dismissed,  as  the  Irish  youth 
of  the  present  day,  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  those 
natural  endowments,  with  which  the  Celtic  race  has  been 
specially  favoured.  Nor  does  the  fault  lie  with  the 
teachers,  of  whose  intelligence,  fidelity,  and  enthusiasm 
the  official  records  bear  ample  testimony.  They  are 
forced  to  carry  on  their  work  under  most  unfavourable 
conditions,  as  has  already  been  explained.  Their  re- 
muneration, under  recent  regulations,  is  so  inadequate, 
that  many  of  the  most  promising  of  their  numbers  are 
seeking  employment  elsewhere,  while  the  supply  of  male 
candidates  for  the  training  colleges  has  shown  a  decided 
falling  off.  The  Irish  teachers  occupy  the  anomalous 
position  of  being  paid  servants  of  the  State,  and  yet 
liable  to  dismissal  by  a  local  manager,  without  right 
of  appeal.  That,  under  these  circumstances,  they  have 
merited  official  approbation  is  to  their  infinite  credit. 
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Education  Day  by  Day 

The  foreign  holiday  courses  organised  by  the  Teachers' 
Guild  will  take  place  at  the  same  centres  as  usual  this 
year,  viz.  Tours,  Honfleur,  Neuwied  and  Santander. 
The  representatives  of  the  English  Committee  for  the 
year  are  as  follows  :  at  Tours,  J.  W.  Longsdon,  M.A.  ; 
at  Honfleur,  E.  Buck,  M.A. ;  at  Neuwied,  S.  de  Ste. 
Croix,  M.A.  ;  and  Senor  Don  Julian  Fresnedo  de  la 
Calzada  at  Santander.  Applications  for  particulars 
should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  Guild  at  74,  Gower 
Street,  W.C.,  where  all  details  as  to  journey,  lodgings, 
terms  for  lectures,  and  so  forth,  can  be  obtained. 

The  religious  difficulty  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon  is 
likely  to  be  met,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  by  the  transla- 
tion into  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  of  some  of  the  publications 
of  the  Moral  Instruction  League.  The  director  of 
education  has  expressed  his  sympathy  with  their  books, 
and  proposes  to  establish  them  in  the  schools.  It  is 
evident  that  in  a  land  where  every  form  of  religious 
belief  which  finds  favour  in  this  country  is  regarded  with 
some  suspicion  by  the  natives,  the  only  safe  guide  in 
regulating  this  study  is  to  go  boldly  for  a  secular  course. 
Secularism  which  cuts  out  all  biblical  allusions,  even  in 
recognised  English  literature,  (as  was  once  the  case  in 
Australia) is  thereduclio  ad  absurdum  of  the  whole  matter; 
but  there  is  so  much  good  that  can  be  done  without  any 
appeal  to  dogma  that  it  seems  absurd  to  reject  such 
•nstruction  as  an  unclean  thing. 

It  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  these  pages  that  French 
Universities  open  their  doors  to  English  students  on 
easy  terms  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  We  have 
received  a  syllabus  from  the  University  of  Dijon  of  the 
course  of  studies  for  foreigners  -which  lasts  this  year 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  September.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  intending  visitors  to  know  that 
certificates  can  be  gained  by  examination  after  these 
courses  ;  an  elementary  diploma  in  French,  and  besides, 
a  certificate  of  Application.  The  prices  for  joining  are 
very  moderate  :  30  francs  for  six  weeks,  and  propor- 
tionately less  for  longer  courses  :  and  the  cost  of  board 
and  lodging  is  stated  to  be  no  more  than  60  francs  a 
month.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  M.  Lam- 
bert, 10  Rue  Barbisey,  Dijon — in  Esperanto,  if  the  writer 
prefers  it,  but  otherwise  in  French  or  in  his  native 
tongue. 

We  notice  that  in  Belgium  there  is  a  colonial  school, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  the  Congo  State  with 
trained  officials.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  efficacy 
of  training  men  so  far  away  from  their  work — a  system, 
by  the  way,  which  we  adopt  in  the  case  of  our  Indian 
Civil  candidates — it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  to  teach 
them  something  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
to  live  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  students  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  hygiene, 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  tropical  climates.     It  might 


be  worth  while  for  us  to  instil  some  elementary  principles 
of  health  into  our  young  men  before  they  are  turned 
loose  into  the  jungle  :  we  should  surely  lessen  the 
frightful  wastage  of  life  which  the  administration  of 
some  of  our  unhealthy  possessions  entails. 

The  borough  of  Leicester,  which  is  as  capably  ad- 
ministered as  any  in  the  educational  system,  has  been 
surveying  its  doings  during  the  past  year,  and  reports 
satisfactory  progress.  The  most  pleasant  point  of  it 
is  that  no  increase  is  necessary  in  the  rate,  in  spite  of 
a  much  wider  exhibition  of  energy  than  heretofore. 
Amongst  other  things  which  are  remarkable  in  Leicester 
may  be  mentioned  the  facts  that  the  average  percentage 
of  attendance  in  the  elementary  schools  is  the  highest 
in  the  kingdom,  and  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age  than  in  other  large 
towns,  owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  female  labour 
absorbed  in  the  local  industries. 

We  have  received  particulars  of  the  Local  Lectures 
Summer  meeting  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  in  August. 
The  principal  subject  of  study  will  be  the  eighteenth 
century,  especially  the  period  1714-1789,  and  the  list 
of  subjects  includes  also  a  number  of  lectures  on  Litera- 
ture. Art,  Science,  Theology,  &c.  The  names  of  the 
lecturers  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence 
of  the  fare  provided,  and  the  whole  meeting  is  being 
organised  at  an  exceedingly  small  cost.  The  full  pro- 
gramme will  be  issued  in  May,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  D.  H.  S. 
Cranage,  Syndicate  Buildings,  Cambridge. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
University  College,  London,  the  President,  Lord  Reay, 
made  the  announcement  that  the  requisite  sum  of 
£200,000  had  been  collected,  and  incorporation  with 
London  University  would  therefore  be  carried  out 
immediately — an  example  which  is  to  be  followed,  at 
no  distant  date,  by  King's  College.  He  further  stated 
that  though  the  College  sacrificed  some  of  its  inde- 
pendence in  taking  the  step  of  incorporation,  it  did  not 
intend  to  lose,  its  own  character  and  individuality. 
The  highest  problems  of  knowledge  and  research  were 
better  controlled  by  a  central  body,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion he  deplored  the  fact  that  a  disinclination  had  been 
exhibited  to  place  the  charge  of  the  new  Technological 
Institute  in  the  hands  of  London  University.  Such 
dissociation  could  only  lead  to  overlapping  and  rivalry 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
education. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  from  reading  Mr.  Consul 
Waugh's  recent  report  on  the  trade  of  Constantinople 
that  an  English  educational  institution  there  is  likely 
to  assist  British  commerce  with  Turkey  materially  in 
the  future.     He  writes  : 

"  The  employment  of  competent  agents  is  so  important 
a  point  in  developing  trade  in  this  country,  that  it 
seems  not  out  of  place  here  to  mention  an  institution 
which  it  is  hoped  may,  in  the  near  future,  materially 
assist  British   commerce.     An  English  High  School  for 
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boys  was  opened  in  Constantinople  last  November. 
The  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  provide  a  sound  com- 
mercial education  for  boys  whose  parents  do  not  wish 
or  cannot  afford  to  send  them  to  England  to  be  educated. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  boys  will  remain  in 
this  country  ;  and  special  attention  is  being  paid  to 
teaching  such  boys  Turkish,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
subjects,  with  the  idea  that  they  may  qualify  them- 
selves for  business  in  this  country.  The  number  of 
Englishmen  available  in  Constantinople  as  commission 
agents  is  very  limited,  and  if  this  number  can  be  re- 
cruited from  a  rising  generation  trained  for  the  purpose 
a  real  service  will  be  rendered  to  British  trade." 

The  complete  report  of  the  past  year's  work  of  the 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  has  just  reached  us. 
We  wonder  how  many  members  of  our  local  educational 
authorities  ever  see  documents  of  this  description  :  it 
would  probably  surprise  some  of  them  to  see  what  a 
grasp  of  pressing  problems  some  of  the  subordinate 
teachers  have.  We  think  that  the  average  lady  is 
probably  more  interested  in  her  work  than  the  average 
man,  and  there  can  be  no  denying  that  the  A.A  M.  is  at 
least  as  representative  of  the  main  body  of  lady  teachers 
as  the  A.M.A.  is  of  the  male  sex.  The  book  contains 
discussions  on  all  the  current  topics  of  educational 
interest,  and  some  especially  valuable  correspondence 
is  included  on  payment  during  absence  caused  by  illness. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that,  unless  a 
special  clause  is  inserted  in  the  agreement  to  preclude  it, 
an  assistant  can  claim  full  salary  for  a  term  during  which 
illness  has  interrupted  a  regular  attendance  to  duties. 
To  our  knowledge  it  has  not  only  been  customary  in 
some  places  to  make  deductions,  but  the  practice  of 
making  the  unfortunate  one  pay  for  a  substitute  at 
exorbitant  rates  is  by  no  means  unknown.  The  report 
contains  many  other  things  which  will  repay  reading, 
in  particular  a  sensible  paper  on  the  training  of  teachers 
—a  subject  upon  which  it  is  extremely  important  to 
hear  the  views  of  the  profession  itself,  though  we  are 
afraid  that  they  are  too  often  brushed  aside  as  prejudiced 
by  the  doctrinaire  school. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made,  in  connection  with 
Lambda's  strictures  on  the  University  of  Oxford,  that 
it  ought  to  do  its  share  in  the  task  of  training  elementary 
teachers.  This  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  advocating  a 
general  principle  goes,  but  it  would  be  useful  to  know 
first  if  the  elementary  teacher  would  not  aspire  to 
higher  things  as  soon  as  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  stimulating  air  of  the  old  University  and  its  sur- 
soundings  ?  We  are  afraid  that  he  would  be  fired  by 
an  ambition  to  take  a  degree  and  enter  a  secondary  school, 
though  we  doubt  the  advantage  of  such  a  change  of 
career  from  a  financial  point  of  view — at  any  rate  in  the 
present  condition  of  secondary  education.  Reference 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages  to  the  warning 
recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  against  this 
tendency,  and  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 


Vacancies 

New  Zealand,  Auckland  G.  S.  Science  Master 
Wanted. — Salary  begins  at  £300.  Passage  allowance, 
^60.     Apply  High  Commissioner,  13  Victoria  St.,  London. 

South  Shields  Education  Committee,  Assistant 
Secretary. — Experience  necessary.  Salary  begins  at 
^150.  Apply,  before  April  2,  Education  Office,  Ocean 
Road,  South  Shields. 

Pate's  Grammar  School,  Cheltenham,  Headmaster- 
ship. — Salary  ^500  with  capitation  on  boys  over  150. 
Apply,  before  April  14,  to  R.  J.  Winterbotham,  Glenmore 
Lodge,  Cheltenham. 

Reformatory  Schoolmaster. — Salary,  £135  with  half 
drawing  grant.  Apply  C  65,  Lee  and  Nightingale,  Adver- 
tising Offices,  Liverpool. 

Llandrindod  Wells,  Assistant  Master  or  Mistress. 
Drawing  or  Physical  Exercises  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion.— Salary,  ^110.     Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Education  Secretaryship. — 
Salary  begins  £500,  practical  knowledge  of  law  and  admini- 
stration of  education  necessary.  Apply,  before  April  30, 
to  Alfred  Goddard,  Education  Offices. 

South  Shields  Marine  School,  Additional  Instructor- 
ship. — Salary  begins  ^120.  First-class  Board  of  Trade 
Certificate  essential.  Apply  Secretary,  Marine  School, 
South  Shields. 

Westminster  City  School  Headmastership. — Salary 
about  £600.  Apply  before  April  19,  to  C.  Spencer  Smith, 
53  Palace  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Owen's  School,  Islington,  Form  Mastership. — ■ 
Salary  £1 50.  French  and  German  graduate  preferred. 
Also  Assistant  to  Drawing  Master.  Salary  begins  £120. 
Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 

Truro,  Cathedral  School,  Modern  Side  Master- 
ship.— Salary  ^120.     Apply,   Precentor  Corfe,   Truro. 


App 


ointments 


The  Rev.  J.  Henson,  of  Reading  School,  to  be  Head- 
master of  Haverfordwest  Grammar  School. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Freeland  Barbour  has  been  appointed 
Lecturer  in  Systematic  and  Clinical  Gynecology  at  Edin- 
burgh University. 

Mr.  Henry  Norwood,  chief  clerk  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Department,  North  Riding  C.  C,  to  be  secretary 
to  the  Aston  Manor  Education  Committee. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Whitney,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to 
be  Hulsean  Lecturer  for  the  year  1906-7. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke,  Houghton-le-Spring,  Mr.  G.  Lewis, 
Middlesbrough,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Skipsey,  Blyth,  to  be 
Assistant  Inspectors  of  Schools  to  the  Durham  County 
Education  Committee. 

The  Rev.  F.  Stephenson,  Assistant  Master  at  Chelten- 
ham College,  to  be  Headmaster  of  Felsted  School. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hillard,  Headmaster  of  Worcester  Grammar 
School  to  be  Headmaster  of  Bristol  Grammar  School. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Keeling,  Headmaster  of  Warwick  School, 
to  be  Headmaster  of  Grantham  Grammar  School. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Thornton,  to  be  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  at  the  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Green  of  Univeisity  College,  Bangor,  to  be 
Professor  of  Education  at  Sheffield  University. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Cann,  of  the  Pupil  Teachers'  centre,  Bolton, 
to  be  Principal  of  the  Manchester  Teachers'  College. 
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Our  Schools 

III.   Winchester 

Eleven  miles  out  of  Southampton  a  traveller 
northward  by  road  or  rail  sees  on  his  right  beyond 
the  water-meadows  of  the  Itchen  a  rounded  hill, 
gashed  by  a  railway-cutting,  ringed  by  the  trench 
of  a  British  camp,  and  crowned  by  a  clump  of  trees  ; 
by  name  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  but  to  Wykehamists 
known  simply  as  "  Hills."  He  could  find  no  better 
point  from  which  to  survey  the  situation  which 
Wykeham  chose,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  he  founded  the  oldest  of  the  great  English 
public  schools.  From  it  he  sees  downs  bare  to 
wind  and  sun  ;  here  and  there,  along  their  ridges  or 
in  their  hollows,  woods,  plantations  or  clumps  of 
trees  ;  beneath  his  feet  the  Itchen,  broken  into 
streamlets  from  whose  moisture  the  water-meadows 
draw  their  brilliant  green  ;  at  the  narrowing  of  the 
valley,  the  massive  nave  and  low  tower  of  the 
Cathedral,  dwarfing  the  rest  of  the  town  ;  and 
nearer,  rising  out  of  trees,  a  slighter  but  more  grace- 
ful tower,  the  tower  of  the  Chapel  of  Winchester 
College.  The  country  round  has  a  peculiar  charm 
from  its  woods  and  windy  downs  ; 
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and  in  the  Itchen,  with  four  feet  of  clear  water  above 


them,  the  trout  lie  motionless  like  brown  shadows 
cast  on  the  bed  of  the  stream,  trout  whose  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  victims  of  the  present  Foreign 
Secretary's  flies,  or,  earlier  still,  came  to  life  in 
Frank  Buckland's  pockets  when  he  swam  the 
stream  to  escape  the  keeper  from  whose  waters  he 
had  poached  them. 

But  Winchester  has  another  charm  besides  its 
natural  beauties.  There  are  few  more  historic 
spots  in  England.  The  traditional  home  of  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  later  the  actual  capital  of  the 
country,  it  is  a  fit  setting  for  a  great  public  school. 
For  the  ideal  school  is  not  a  place  where,  amid  the 
latest  improvements  in  ventilation,  boys  go  to  learn 
languages  not  their  own  :  nor  is  it  even  a  place  in 
which  a  certain  invaluable  type  of  person,  known 
to  his  detractors  as  "  the  healthy  Philistine,"  is 
turned  out.  A  public  school  is  a  history  in  stone, 
recording  for  its  members  successive  epochs  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  nation.  Here  are  the  founder's 
buildings  ;  this  was  added  in  the  fifteenth  century : 
that,  the  ivy-covered  cottage  of  brick,  with  the 
Hebrew  motto  over  its  door,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Civil  Wars  ;  those  buildings  mark  the  day  when 
the  school  decided  to  face  modern  conditions  and 
throw  its  doors  open  to  larger  numbers ;  these  are 
the  memorial  of  a  quincentenary  ;  this  gate,  of  a 
general  who  lost  his  life  in  the  efforts  to  relieve 
Gordon,  and  that,  of  victims  of  the  South  African 
War.  And  so  an  old  building,  an  old  school,  an  old 
country  print  impressions  on  the  mind  more  subtle 
and  deep  than  a  new  ;  and  years  spent  in  the  quiet 
and  peace  of  such  places  leave  a  permanent  mark  and 
suggest  a  permanent  ideal,  especially  valuable  in  the 
changes  and  confusions  of  modern  life,  and,  indeed, 
hardly  elsewhere  to  be  obtained. 

Public  schools  are  naturally  conservative,  and 
Winchester,  while  it  has  changed  and  adapted  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  present,  has  not  recklessly  thrown 
away  anything  historic  that  was  worth  keeping. 
Changes  indeed  there  are.  Past  generations  worked 
and  slept  in  overcrowded  "  chambers "  on  the 
ground  floor  :  the  day  of  these  primitive  and 
unsanitary  conditions  is  long  past,  and  even  electric 
light  has  found  its  way  into  the  oldest  parts  of 
College.  The  last  ten  years  have  seen  the  building 
of  elaborate  science  laboratories,  a  museum,  a 
music-school  and  concert-room,  surpassed  by  no 
school  in  England.  Yet  on  all  sides,  while  Win- 
chester stands  visibly  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  is 
apparent  that  her  life  runs  back  to  the  fourteenth. 
An  air  of  antiquity  extends  even  to  the  language 
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spoken,  the  dress-worn,  and  the  football  played 
there.  A  fifteenth-century  brass  shows  a  Winchester 
scholar  in  the  long  gown  with  full  sleeves,  provided 
for  in  the  Founder's  statutes.  In  Chamber  Court, 
the  quadrangle  of  College,  the  visitor  of  to-day  may 
see  scholars  wearing  a  gown  not  much  changed 
in  appearance  from  that  gown  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  Meads  and  New  Field  he  may  see 
from  October  to  December  played  between  long 
lines  of  netting,  and  with  goals  30  yards  wide 
and  of  unlimited  height,  a  football  as  old,  and  as 
different  from  modern  forms  of  football,  as  it  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  who  have  played  it,  unrivalled 
by  them.  When  strange  words  are  used  in  con- 
versation he  will  recognise  that  he  is  listening  to 
Winchester  "  notions  "  ;  and  the  philologist  may 
be  curious  to  trace,  in  words  like  "ferk"  to  expel, 
"  thoke  "  to  lie  idle,  "  remedy "  a  half-holiday, 
and  many  others,  words  from  mediaeval  Latin, 
from  local  dialects,  or  from  the  English  of  Eliza- 
bethan times,  rescued  from  obsolescence  and 
preserved  in  a  society  which,  by  its  very  essence,  is 
the  most  changeable  in  the  world.  If  our  visitor 
goes  into  Chamber  Court,  he  will  find  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Wykeham's  original  buildings.  The 
swollen  stream  which  pours  each  morning  out  from 
the  iron  gates  comes  from  the  Chapel  which  Wyke- 
ham  built  for  his  seventy  scholars.  The  successors 
of  these  scholars  clatter  upstairs  to  breakfast'  in 
Wykeham's  Hall,  where  they  are  waited  upon  by 
small  attendants,  dressed  in  miniature  tail-coats 
of  snuff  colour,  the  choristers  for  whom  Wykeham's 
statutes  provide.  In  the  rooms  round  Chamber 
Court,  where  the  scholar  of  to-day  works,  the 
original  fellows  and  scholars  of  Wykeham  worked, 
lived,  and  slept. 

Even  where  modern  Winchester  may  seem  most 
to  have  changed  from  the  Winchester  of  1400  a.d., 
the  change  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems.  Wykeham 
provided  for  seventy  scholars  :  to-day,  scholars 
and  commoners  together,  there  are  about  four 
hundred  and  thirty  boys  in  the  school.  There  are 
many  advantages  in  an  increase  of  numbers  ;  there 
is  one  danger.  Wykeham  meant  his  scholars 
to  form  a  societas  :  and  the  sense  of  fellowship  must 
have  been  strong  in  that  small  society  of  seventy 
scholars  and  ten  fellows.  For  the  former  at  least 
it  was  continued  even  when  their  Winchester  days 
were  over,  for  New  College  in  Oxford  was  closely 
connected  with  the  school.  The  same  idea  of 
fellowship  is  perpetuated  in  the  curious  injunction 
of  the  Tabula  legum  painted  over  the  door  in  school, 


Sociali  omncs  incedunto ;  and  though  the  name 
"  society  "  has  itself  almost  fallen  out  of  sight  and 
comes  out  of  its  hiding-place  only  in  bidding  prayers 
and  on  Founder's  commemorations,  with  a  sound  a 
little  strange  to  modern  ears,  the  ideal  it  signifies  is 
still  at  the  bottom  of  much  that  is  best  in  all  public 
schools.  Increase  of  numbers  might  seem  fatal  to 
it  ;  four  hundred  and  thirty  boys  must  necessarily 
be  less  of  a  united  whole  than  seventy  ;  the  closeness 
of  the  bond  must  suffer  ;  the  fellowship  become 
diluted,  watery  ;  and  Wykeham  might  be  as  shocked 
at  the  size  of  his  school  to-day  as  Aristotle  would 
be  at  the  disappearance  of  his  city-state  into  the 
overgrown  empires  of  modern  times. 

Fortunately,  several  causes  have  prevented  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  feeling  of  societas.  For  one 
thing,  Winchester,  though  she  has  grown,  has  not 
become  unmanageably  big.  It  is  still  reasonably  pos- 
sible even  to  know  every  one  in  the  school  by  sight ; 
and  the  chapel,  though  it  does  not  hold  the  entire 
school,  contains  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  boys, 
among  whom  are  included  all  who  have  been  con- 
firmed. Another  influence  which  goes  to  preserve  the 
feeling  of  a  society  is  sometimes  made  a  reproach  to 
Winchester.  We  have  no  studies,  no  sacred  retreats, 
where,  in  a  high  draught  or  amid  the  impure  atmo- 
sphere of  air  many  times  breathed,  boys  can  retire  to 
themselves,  and  repeat,  in  dignified  anticipation  of 
manhood,  the  national  proverb  about  an  English- 
man's house  being  his  castle.  It  is  quite  true.  We 
have  no  studies.  The  seventy  scholars,  to  take 
one  instance,  are  distributed  during  the  day  among 
five  downstairs  "  chambers,"  where  the  utmost 
degree  of  privacy  is  that  given  by  the  partition  which 
separates  each  set  of  "  toys  "  from  its  neighbour, 
and  where  the  only  distinction  enjoyed  by  prefects 
is  the  possession  of  tables  of  larger  size.  The  walls 
of  these  "  chambers  "  are  covered  with  "  marbles  " 
(tablets),  some  of  which  date  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  bearing  the  names  of  scholars  of  the  past, 
who  erected  these  memorials  of  themselves,  usually 
in  the  "chamber"  where  they  spent  the  last  year 
of  their  school  life.  And  below  these  marbles  the 
successors  of  those  scholars  lead  a  life  which  is 
essentially  social. 

Studies  have  no  doubt  advantages  of  their  own, 
but  few  Wykehamists  would  be  found  to  regret  their 
absence.  The  present  system  is  nearer  to  the 
Founder's  ideal  of  fellowship,  and  helps  to  keep  it 
alive.  Of  the  survival  of  this  ideal  no  better  witness 
could  be  given  than  the  unconscious  testimony  of  the 
inscription  to  Wykehamists  who  fell  in  the  Crimean 
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War,  carved  in  the  chapel  porch,  where  it  meets  the 
eyes  of  all  who  enter :  "  This  porch  has  been 
prepared  and  beautified  by  William  of  Wykeham's 
sons  as  a  sacred  shrine,  in  which  the  memories  of 
their  thirteen  brethren  who  died  in  the  war  of  the 
Crimea  may  be  preserved  for  an  example  to  future 
generations.  Think  upon  them  thou  who  art 
passing  by  to-day  ;  child  of  the  same  family, 
bought  by  the  same  Lord  ;  keep  thy  foot  when 
thou  goest  into  this  house  of  God  ;  there  watch 
thine  armour,  and  make  thyself  ready  by  prayer  to 
fight  and  to  die,  the  faithful  soldier  and  servant 
of  Christ  and  of  thy  country."  The  same  spirit  is 
alive  in  the  inscription  on  the  gate  to  the  memory 
of  Wykehamists  who  fell  in  the  South  African 
War. 

But  to  pass  from  these  more  subtle  influences  of 
the  place,  if  a  Wykehamist  were  asked  what,  apart 
from  these,  was  the  main  thing  he  got  from  Win- 
chester, he  would  probably  reply  that  he  learnt 
there  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  In  College, 
where  the  seventy  scholars  live,  intellectual  life  is 
naturally  strong  :  seventy  picked  intelligences,  rub- 
bing against  each  other  day  by  day,  must  inevitably 
strike  out  some  sparks  of  fire.  But  College  is  not 
the  mind,  and  commoners  the  brute  body,  of  the 
school.  The  standard  of  entrance  into  Winchester  is 
exceptionally  high  ;  and  the  standard  is  kept  up  in  the 
later  course  of  school  education  by  a  vigorous  system 
of  superannuation,  so  that  the  same  intellectual  in- 
fluence pervades  the  whole  school.  It  creates,  and 
works  through  such  unofficial  societies  as  the  Debat- 
ing and  Shakespeare  Societies,  and  the  Sixteen  Club. 
The  latter,  a  historical  Society,  takes  subjects  outside 
the  ordinary  school  curriculum  ;  different  members 
read  papers  on  the  different  sides  of  the  subject 
chosen.  But  the  same  influence  works  in  the  actual 
teaching  of  the  school  :  it  is  shown,  for  example, 
in  the  importance  attached  to  the  teaching  of 
modern  history,  which  is  thoroughly  taught  through- 
out the  school,  and  is  given  a  more  prominent  place 
than  ancient  history.  Again,  the  Easter  term  is  free 
from  classical  examinations  :  their  place  is  taken 
by  the  English  Literature  Prize  given  by  the  late 
Rev.  C.  H.  Hawkins,  whose  beneficent  and  human- 
ising influence  on  education  at  Winchester  no  one 
who  came  under  it  is  likely  to  forget.  The  examina- 
tion for  it  includes  not  only  papers  or  special  books  of 
English  poetry  or  prose,  but  also  general  papers  on 
Shakespeare  and  on  Victorian  literature.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  school  special  encouragement  is 
given    to    independent    reading — so    uncommon    in 


modern  education — by  reducing  the  amount  of 
work  done  in  form  and  giving  free  times  especially 
for  the  purpose.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
over-estimate  the  effect  of  this  wise  liberality. 
The  result  in  general  is  that  Winchester  education  is 
not  a  weary  pacing  to  and  fro  through  mazes  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  scholar- 
ships at  the  Universities,  and  producing,  for 
immediate  display  and  subsequent  uselessness,  a 
number  of  sucked  oranges  ;  nor  is  it  a  lost  oasis  in 
deserts  of  athletics  ;  it  is  something  intelligent, 
stimulating,  and  humane.  Yet  even  in  the  most 
sordid  sense  it  has  its  reward.  As  far  as  classical 
scholarship  is  concerned,  the  Ireland,  the  Craven, 
and  the  Hertford  scholarships  are  the  chief  distinc- 
tions which  Oxford  has  to  offer.  Since  1890  the  first 
of  these  has  fallen  twice,  the  second  four  times,  the 
third  three  times  to  Wykehamists.  Besides  this, 
between  1903  and  1905  seven  Wykehamists  have 
been  elected  to  Fellowships  in  the  same  university. 

If  Wykehamists  learn  to  think  for  themselves, 
they  also  learn  how  to  act.  Arnold  took  to  Rugby 
the  prefect  system  as  it  was  at  Winchester,  and  by 
the  force  of  his  character  made  it  the  most  powerful 
instrument  in  the  education  which  public  schools 
give.  Nowhere  does  this  system  flourish  more 
vigorously  than  in  its  old  home.  In  ordinary 
matters  of  discipline  the  intervention  of  masters  is 
rare  at  Winchester  :  they  are  del  ex  machina,  who  ap- 
pear in  grave  emergencies,  but  on  ordinary  occasions 
remain  in  the  background.  The  smooth  course  of 
school  life  depends  far  more  on  the  prefects,  and 
their  importance  corresponds  with  their  power. 
The  five  senior  College  prefects  have  the  title  of 
"  officers "  and  a  fixed  annual  stipend.  They 
take  their  titles  from  Hall,  Library,  School  and 
Chapel.  The  senior  of  them,  prefect  of  Hall,  the 
official  head  of  the  school,  has,  at  least  in  theory, 
power  almost  as  great  as  an  ordinary  master  : 
in  fact,  supposing  always  that  he  is  a  capable  person, 
he  has  an  influence  far  greater.  The  results  of  this 
full  acceptance  of  the  prefect  system  are  excellent. 
They  are — among  the  governed,  order  and  con- 
tentment ;  in  those  who  govern,  the  development 
of  character,  resolution,  and  common  sense.  The 
feeling  of  responsibility,  the  tact  in  managing  men, 
the  practical  ability,  by  which  in  later  years  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire  are  successfully  administered, 
find  their  first  training  and  exercise  at  school. 

It  is  sometimes  complained,  that  compared  with 
Eton,  Winchester  produces  few  eminent  men  : 
and  though  we  could  point   to  Sir  Edward  Grey 
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in  the  present,  and  to  Lord  Selborne  in  the  happier 
days  of  the  past,  Cabinet,  itwould  be  foolish  to  profess 
to  contend  in  this  respect  with  a  school  like  Eton. 
What  is  the  explanation  ?  Chiefly  perhaps  this. 
It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  English  politics 
that  intellect  and  character,  though  important  to 
success,  are  not  the  only  essentials  for  it.  To  attain 
prominence  it  is  more  important  to  belong  to  a 
class  than  to  have  a  mind.  Many  of  our  statesmen 
are  of  the  highest  ability  ;  many  are  not.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  instance,  that  the  recent  state  of  the  War 
Office  does  not  represent  the  last  word  of  England 
on  business  principles  and  sound  administration  : 
and  we  need  only  look  around  us  to  see  that  many 
of  the  highest  positions  in  the  land  are  open  to 
mediocrity  of  intellect  unredeemed  by  any  notable 
heroism  of  character. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  all  the  important 
work  of  the  country,  or  even  the  most  important 
part  of  it,  is  that  done  by  the  most  prominent  public 
men.  The  strength  of  England  lies  in  a  general 
high  level  of  competence  rather  than  in  meteoric 
individual  brilliance  ;  and  wherever  work  that  needs 
strength  of  mind  and  character  has  to  be  done, 
Wykehamists  will  be  found  to  the  fore.  It  is 
noticeable,  for  instance,  what  a  prominent  part 
Winchester  has  taken  in  education.  It  is  the  oldest 
of  the  big  public  schools.  "  In  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  the  mother  of  Eton  College,  and  the  model 
for  a  goodly  bevy  of  college-schools,  like  Higham 
Ferrers,  Rotherham,  Acaster  (later  swept  away) 
....  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  pattern 
after  which  Henry  VIII.  fashioned  the  new  Cathe- 
dral Grammar  Schools,  of  which  the  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  and  Westminster  may  be  taken  as  the 
principal  examples."  *  Later,  Thomas  Arnold  was 
a  Wykehamist  ;  and  among  schools  that  have  risen 
to  prominence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Bradfield 
and  Bedford  owe  their  rise  largely  to  Wykehamical 
headmasters,  H.  B.  Gray  and  J.  S.  Philpotts.  It 
is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  whole  that  R.  L.  Morant, 
the  present  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  H.  W.  Orange,  Director-general  of 
Education  in  India,  should  be  Wykehamists. 

If  we  had  wished  to  give  a  stranger  an  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  Winchester,  we  should  have  taken  him  to 
Domum-day — the  speech-day  of  Winchester— as  it 
was  in  its  bare  nakedness  till  a  year  ago.  The 
"  speeches "  took  place  at  two  o'clock,  a  cold  and 
hurried  performance  before  a  scanty  audience  of 
visitors — the  school  being  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
*  A  History  of  Winchester  College,  by  A.  F.  Leach. 


The  real  thing  began  in  the  evening.  About  half- 
past  six,  as  the  shadows  from  the  plane-trees  length- 
ened, Meads  began  to  fill  with  Wykehamists  old 
and  new,  talking  and  walking  together — sociati 
inccdentes.  From  time  to  time  the  scattered  pairs 
joined  round  the  band  to  sing  the  Winchester  song, 
Domum,  but  soon  broke  up  again  and  continued 
their  stroll.  July  evenings  are  warm,  and  the  light 
had  faded  when  the  gathering  broke  up,  commoners 
passing  back  to  their  houses,  scholars  towards  chapel, 
for  the  last  service  of  term.  It  was  in  no  sense  a 
ceremony,  nor  designed  for  display  or  effect.  But 
it  meant  a  good  deal. 


The  Engineering  of  School 
Buildings. — Warminp- 


By  Sydney  F.  Walker 


Improvements  have  been  made  in  fireplaces,  the 
back  portion  of  the  chimney  being  sloped  forward, 
so  that  a  portion  of  the  heat-waves  is  reflected 
out  into  the  room,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  chimney  and  the  hearth  beng  formed  of 
highly  glazed  tiles,  the  bottom  of  the  grate  being 
raised  from  the  ground,  with  an  air-space  underneath, 
bars  of  the  grate  being  placed  on  a  level  with  the  hearth. 
The  hot  gases  and  smoke  from  the  fire-place  have 
been  given  a  flue  formed  of  iron,  inside  the  chimney, 
while  air  brought  in  from  outside  the  room  has  been 
carried  over  the  flue,  the  warmed  air  being  delivered 
into  the  room  just  below  the  chimney  breast.  This 
arrangement  provides  a  supply  of  wanned  air  con- 
stantly passing  out  into  the  room.  The  air-heating 
stove  may  be  fixed  either  at  the  end  of  a  room  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  flue  for  the  gases  and  smoke 
being  taken  where  required  down  into  the  space  between 
the  floor  and  the  room  below,  and  thence  to  a  chimney. 
Stoves  of  this  pattern  are  made  in  pairs  for  large  rooms, 
the  fire-places  standing  back  to  back,  delivering  currents 
of  warmed  air  into  the  room  in  opposite  directions. 
An  ascending  flue  in  the  middle  of  the  room  may  be  used 
to  cause  an  ascending  draught  of  air  in  addition  to  that 
created  by  the  fire.  There  is  sometimes  trouble  with 
the  bends  in  the  flues,  especially  those  which  descend  into 
the  floor,  and  soot  is  apt  to  collect  in  the  elbows.  If  this 
is  provided  for,  the  stoves  offer  a  very  fair  solution  of  the 
warming  problem  in  a  good  many  cases. 

Hot-Air  Furnaces. 
The  hot-air  furnace  is  on  exactly  the  same  lines,  and 
is  intended  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  air  entering  a 
room.  There  is  a  furnace,  with  its  flues,  chimney,  &c, 
arranged  with  an  air  space  all  round,  and  through  this 
space  air  is  driven,  by  a  fan  or  by  the  action  of  the 
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convection  currents  that  are  set  up.  The  warmed  air  is 
led  into  the  room  to  be  warmed  by  gratings,  that  can  be 
regulated  so  that  the  quantity  of  air  entering  may  be 
controlled.  Within  the  room  the  warmed  air  mixes  with 
the  air  already  present,  imparting  some  of  its  heat  to  the 
latter,  delivering  some  to  the  objects  in  the  room,  and 
passing  out  again  by  the  regular  outlets,  the  windows, 
doors,  ventilators,  &c.  This  apparatus  has  passed  out 
of  favour  to  a  large  extent,  partly  because,  as  with  all 
such,  a  large  quantity  of  air  has  to  be  operated  upon,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire.  A  modification 
of  the  hot-air  furnace  is  a  long  flue,  carrying  the  smoke 
and  hot  gases  from  the  furnace  through  the  room  to  be 
warmed.  The  smoke  flue  is  carried  inside  an  outer 
tube,  a  current  of  air  passing  through  the  space  between 
the  two,  and  out  into  the  room.  The  air  to  be  warmed  is 
drawn  from  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  there  should 
be  an  arrangement  for  controlling  its  admission. 

Heating  by  Gas. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  employing  gas 
for  heating.  In  one  the  Bunsen  flame  is  employed,  and 
in  the  other  the  ordinary  illuminating  flame.  In  both 
the  gases  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
heat  being  liberated  just  as  in  a  coal  fire.  In  fact,  a  gas 
fire  is  really  a  coal  fire  at  second  hand.  The  efforts  of 
makers  of  gas  apparatus  are  directed  to  obtaining  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  heat  from  the  combustion  of 
the  gas.  In  the  ordinary  illuminating  burner  the 
whole  of  the  gas  that  comes  through  the  burner  is  not 
properly  consumed.  With  the  Bunsen  burner  this  is 
partly  remedied,  and  in  the  stoves  which  are  intended  to 
use  the  ordinary  white  or  yellow  flame  burner  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  detained,  and  are  caused  to 
heat  some  part  of  the  appliance,  thus  leading  to  more 
complete  combustion.  Makers  of  these  stoves  claim 
that  in  them  there  is  no  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
In  the  open  gas  fire  either  lumps  of  asbestos  are  fitted, 
which  become  red  hot,  and  give  out  radiant  heat,  or 
there  is  a  fretwork  of  iron.  The  latter  is  stated  to  give  a 
better  return  than  the  asbestos  for  the  gas  expended. 

Both  forms  of  stoves  must  have  flues  leading  to  the 
chimney,  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion,  as 
with  the  coal  fire.  Gas  stoves  are  made  with  air-heating 
chambers,  on  similar  lines  to  those  described  in  connec- 
tion with  coal  fires,  the  air  to  be  warmed  passing  over 
some  part  of  the  hot  stove  or  its  flue.  There  is  another 
class  of  gas  stoves  known  as  condensing  stoves,  from  the 
fact  that  the  water  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion is  condensed,  the  other  gases,  it  is  claimed,  being 
dissolved  in  the  water  which  is  formed.  The  stoves  are 
made  with  a  comparatively  large  surface  exposed  to  the 
air  of  the  room.  They  are  used  without  flues,  the 
condensed  water  performing  the  office  of  the  flue. 

Special  Stoves  for  Special  Fuels. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  stoves  arranged  to  burn 

principally    anthracite    and    coke.      They    are    usually 

made  in  the  form  of  a  vertical  cylinder,  with  ribs  or  gills 

on  the  outside,  a  small  grate  at  the  bottom,  and  a  supply 


of  anthracite  or  coke  in  a  hopper  above,  which  auto- 
matically feeds  the  fire  as  it  burns.  A  good  deal  of  heat 
is  given  out,  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of 
fuel.  They  require  flues,  but  these  are  purposely 
rendered  as  small  as  possible,  the  gases  being  partly 
filtered  through  the  mass  of  the  fuel  itself,  and  the  stove 
being  fixed  where  convenient.  Air -heating  chambers  are 
arranged  in  connection  with  them,  and  sometimes  hot- 
water  chambers.  Where  there  are  two  small  rooms  to 
be  warmed,  one  can  be  warmed  by  an  anthracite  stove, 
and  the  other  by  a  hot-water  radiator,  the  water  being 
heated  by  the  stove.  With  anthracite  fuel,  a  little 
water  in  a  pan  under  the  grate  will  usually  prevent  the 
troubles  that  sometimes  arise  with  the  grate  bars. 
Oil  stoves  are  well  known,  and  hardly  need  mention 
here.  The  oil  has  first  to  be  converted  into  vapour 
by  the  heat  of  the  stove  itself.  It  is  always  the  vapour 
of  oil  that  is  burnt  in  oil  apparatus,  whether  for  lighting 
or  heating.  It  is  always  wise  to  place  an  oil  stove  where 
the  fumes  that  may  be  given  off  will  pass  up  the  chimney. 
It  is  claimed  by  all  oil-stove  makers  that  their  stoves  do 
not  smell.  The  smell  is  nearly  always  caused  by  the  evapo- 
ration within  the  room  of  some  of  the  oil  when  the  stove 
is  in  use.  The  remedy  is  cleanliness.  The  oil  works  back 
to  the  outside,  and  this  is  due  to  paths  being  formed  for 
it.  A  good  oil  stove  by  a  good  maker,  when  properly 
attended  to,  is  a  very  useful  apparatus. 

Heating  by  Hot  Water,  and  Steam. 
Heating  by  hot  water  may  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  pipes  running  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  or  by  what 
are  called  "  radiators,"  the  water  circulating  through 
the  pipes  or  the  radiators,  and  being  led  to  them,  and 
from  them  back  to  the  source  of  heat,  by  a  complete 
system  of  flow  and  return  pipes.  Two  pipes  of  sufficient 
size  to  carry  the  water  required  to  heat  all  the  rooms, 
at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it,  without 
creating  undue  friction,  are  connected  to  the  source 
of  heat,  and  the  pipes  in  the  rooms,  or  the  radiators, 
are  connected  between  the  two  supply-pipes,  the  water 
circulating  through  the  whole  system.  A  supply  cistern 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  It  is  merely  a  tank, 
fixed  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  building,  well  above 
the  highest  pipe  or  radiator,  with  a  supply  from  the  water 
service,  controlled  by  a  ball  valve,  and  a  connection 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  hot-water  pipes. 
Water  expands  when  heated.  That  is,  of  course,  the 
reason  it  circulates  ;  but  with  a  closed  system  provision 
is  necessary  for  the  escape  of  the  surplus  when  the  system 
is  heated  up,  and  provision  is  also  necessary  for  making 
up  the  small  quantity  that  is  lost  by  evaporation.  The 
supply  cistern  fills  both  of  these  offices.  The  pipes 
against  the  wall,  and  the  radiators,  deliver  heat  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  by  radiation,  and  by  the  con- 
vection currents.  The  great  object  to  be  attained  in  all 
apparatus  of  the  kind  is  the  exposure  to  as  large  a  heated 
surface  as  possible.  Where  the  pipe  or  the  radiator 
is  fixed  against  the  wall  only  a  part  of  its  surface  is 
usefully  employed,  unless  it  is  made  to  take  part  in  the 
ventilation.     Radiators    are   merely    pipes    made    in    a 
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particular  form,  and  with  their  surfaces  arranged  to 
give  greater  radiation.  They  can  be  fixed  anywhere, 
though  they  are  almost  always  fixed  against  the  wall. 
The  flow  of  water  through  a  radiator  can  be  controlled  by 
a  hand  valve,  or  by  a  valve  worked  by  an  apparatus 
which  opens  or  closes  the  valve  when  the  temperature 
of  the  room  rises  or  falls  a  certain  number  of  degrees. 
In  one  form  a  thermometer,  placed  in  a  convenient  part 
of  the  room,  by  the  aid  of  the  expansion  or  contraction 
of  a  small  body  of  ether  operates  a  compressed-air 
system  controlling  the  radiator.  There  are  different 
systems  of  connecting  the  radiators  and  pipes  with  the 
hot-water  supply-pipes,  all  designed  to  give  an  efficient 
and  well-controlled  circulation  with  the  smallest  outlay. 
If  the  supply-pipes  are  too  small,  they  lead  to  stoppage 
of  the  circulation,  &c.  With  small  pipes  the  water  must 
travel  at  a  higher  velocity  to  deliver  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  than  with  larger,  hence  in  small  pipes  the  friction 
is  often  very  high,  and  may  stop  the  circulation.  The 
same  result  may  be  brought  about  by  the  deposit  of 
lime  or  other  substances  in  the  pipes. 

Heating  the  Water. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  boiler,  in  which  coal 
or  coke  is  burnt,  by  one  under  which  gas  is  burnt,  and 
by  the  aid  of  steam.  There  are  a  number  of  boilers 
on  the  market  devoted  to  water-heating.  There  is,  in 
all  of  them,  a  fire  space  and  a  water  space.  The  fuel  is 
consumed  on  a  grate  something  after  the  pattern  of  the 
domestic  fire-grate,  but  the  hot  gases  of  combustion 
are  usually  given  a  more  or  less  circuitous  path  on  their 
way  to  the  chimney,  so  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
heat  may  be  taken  out  of  them  before  they  escape.  The 
more  perfectly  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  smaller 
the  quantity  of  fuel  that  will  be  consumed  for  any  given 
heating  problem.  The  water  space  is  all  round  the  fire 
space  and  its  flues,  and  the  flow-pipe  of  the  hot-water 
service  is  connected  to  it  near  the  top,  the  return-pipe 
being  connected  to  it  near  the  bottom.  In  some  forms 
the  fire  is  fed  from  a  hopper  above  by  gravity,  as  the 
fuel  on  the  grate  burns  away.  In  other  forms,  a  large 
quantity  of  fuel  is  taken  in  at  one  charge,  and  the 
apparatus  is  arranged  to  run  for  several  hours  without 
further  supply. 

The  water  boiler  may  be  heated  by  gas,  and  is  then 
as  nearly  automatic  as  it  is  possible  to  make  anything. 

Heating  by  Steam. 
The  steam  is  generated  in  a  boiler  in  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  space  is  reserved  for  steam  as  it 
rises.  In  the  process  of  conversion  into  steam  the 
water  absorbs  a  very  large  quantity  of  heat,  more  than 
six  times  as  much  as  is  required  to  bring  it  to  boiling 
point,  and  it  will  readily  give  up  the  heat  to  any  com- 
paratively cold  object,  hence  steam  offers  a  ready  means 
of  transmitting  heat  to  a  distance,  e.g.,  for  distributing 
over  a  large  range  of  school  buildings  from  a  central 
point,  the  steam  being  carried  in  comparatively  small 
pipes  to  each  block.  For  small  areas,  however,  the 
simple   hot-water  apparatus  is  much  the  best.     The 


steam  may  be  used  to  heat  water,  what  the  makers 
have  barbarously  called  a  "  calorifier  "  being  employed. 
The  "calorifier"  is  usually  an  iron  cylinder,  containing^ 
nest  of  pipes  with  a  space  surrounding  them.  In  some 
forms  of  apparatus  the  steam  circulates  in  the  pipes,  the 
water]  to  be  heated  in  the  space  round  them,  in  others 
the  water  circulates  in  the  pipes.  In  either  case,  the 
"  calorifier  "  takes  the  place  of  the  boiler.  Heat  passes 
from  the  steam  through  the  walls  of  the  pipes  to  the 
water.  The  most  economical  arrangement  with  the 
water  which  is  formed  from  the  steam  that  has  done  its 
work  is  its  return  to  the  boiler  again.  This  saves  the 
cost  in  fuel  of  raising  its  temperature  to  near  boiling- 
point.  Steam  may  be  used  directly  to  heat  rooms ;  it 
is  then  conducted  to  the  rooms  by  pipes,  smaller  than 
with  hot  water,  and  is  passed  into  radiators,  exactly 
similar  to  those  used  for  hot  water.  The  steam  is  some- 
times allowed  to  condense  in  the  radiators  and  is  carried 
off  by  a  special  arrangement,  and  is  sometimes  carried 
back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boiler.  The  great 
source  of  economy  in  using  steam  is  where  there  is  a 
steam  engine  on  the  ground  for  certain  work.  The 
steam  from  this  engine,  which  has  done  its  work  in  the 
cylinder,  but  which  still  carries  a  large  quantity  of  heat, 
may  be  economically  employed  to  heat  water  in  a 
"  calorifier,"  or  used  directly  in  the  radiators.  Steam 
radiators  are  not  much  liked,  because  the  heat  is  not  so 
completely  under  control,  and  because  they  occasionally 
become  very  hot,  while  with  water  this  cannot  happen. 
When  a  radiator  becomes  very  hot  there  is  an  unpleasant 
smell  emitted,  caused  by  burnt  air  or  oxidised  nitrogen. 
This  part  of  the  subject  has  not  been  fully  investigated, 
but  the  nuisance  is  undoubted.  On  the  other  hand, 
improvements  are  being  made  in  steam-using  radia- 
tors, tending  to  eliminate  the  difficulties.  Gas-heated 
radiators  are  also  on  the  market,  in  some  cases  merely 
disguised  gas  stoves,  and  in  others  the  gas  being  employed 
to  heat  water  which  circulates  in  the  radiator. 

Warming  by  Electricity. 
Electricity  has  the  very  great  advantage  that  no  flue 
is  required,  and  that  the  apparatus  may  be  placed  any- 
where. At  present  the  cost  of  electricity  is  too  great 
to  enable  it  to  compete  with  either  gas  or  coal  for  warm- 
ing rooms,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  A  large 
number  of  electric  radiators  are  in  use,  however,  in 
special  positions.  They  are  made  on  two  lines.  In 
one  form  large  electric  incandescent  lamps  are  mounted 
in  frames  with  reflectors  behind  them.  From  95  per 
cent,  to  97  per  cent,  of  the  electricity  delivered  to  the 
lamps  is  available  as  heat  for  warming  the  air.  In 
the  other  form  the  current  is  made  to  heat  strips  of 
metal,  or  powdered  metal  deposited  on  mica  strips 
enclosed  inside  stoves,  similar  to  those  used  with  gas 
and  oil. 


The  text  of  Bacchylides,  prepared  by  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Jebb  for  his  annotated  edition  published  last  year,  is  about 
to  be  issued  separately  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
who  also  have  ready  a  reprint  of  his  text  of  Sophocles. 
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The  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics in   Canton  Zurich 

By  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A. 

III.— THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  following  rank  as  secondary  schools  : 

(a)  The  Gymnasium  at  Zurich — a  school  with  a 
classical  curriculum  and  a  non-Greek  side.  Age  of 
pupils,  twelve  to  eighteen  and  a  half. 

{b)  The  Industrie  Schule  at  Zurich,  in  which  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek  is  taught.  Science  and  commerce  are 
taught  to  senior  pupils  only.  Age  of  pupils,  fourteen  to 
eighteen  and  a  half.  The  Industrie  Schule  has  lately 
been  separated  into  an  Oberrealschule  and  a  Handels- 
Schule. 

(c)  The  training  college  for  primary  teachers,  which 
has  a  four  years'  course — two  years  of  general  education, 
supplemented  by  two  of  professional  instruction.  Mini- 
mum age  at  entrance,  fifteen. 

(d)  The  technical  institute,  for  pupils  who  have 
served  an  apprenticeship.  The  instruction  suits  prac- 
tical needs  rather  than  academic  refinement. 

(e)  The  secondary  schools  of  Winterthur.  These  are 
organised,  so  far  as  is  possible,  on  the  model  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  Zurich  town.  The  smaller  school 
population  causes  difficulties  in  classification,  the  des- 
cription of  which  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  Any 
omission  regarding  these  schools  is  due  to  the  amount  of 
detail  that  would  be  involved  in  a  description,  and  the 
omission  must  not  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  their 
efficiency. 

At  the  Zurich  Gymnasium  the  syllabus  is  : 
Lower  Division. 
Age  twelve  to  sixteen.     Three  and  a  half  hours  per  week 
to  Greeks,  five  hours  per  week  to  non-Greeks  on  the 
average. 
Arithmetic,  the  whole  subject,  excepting  specialised  com- 
mercial   applications.     Algebra,    indices,    surds,    quadratic 
equations.     Geometry,  up  to  the  similarity  of  plane  rec- 
tilineal figures. 

The    non-Greeks    take    a   course   of    drawing   and   pro- 
jective geometry  during  their  extra  hours. 
Upper  Division. 
Class  I.     Four  hours  per  week. 
Algebra.    Logarithms.   Progressions.    Compound  interest 
and  stocks.     Continued  fractions.     Diophantine  equations. 
Simultaneous  quadratics.     Plane  trigonometry. 
Class  II.     Four  hours  per  week. 
Combinations.     The     binomial     theorem.     De    Moivre's 
theorem.  Cubic  equations.  Infinite  series.  Higher  equations. 
Solid  geometry,  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

Class  III.     Three  hours  per  week  (half-year's  course). 
Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensions. 

To  overtake  this  amount  of  work  on  the  slender  time 
allotted  the  details  are  severely  pruned.  It  may  cause 
surprise  that  cubic  equations,  spherical  trigonometry, 
and  some  items  are  included  when  others  are  omitted. 
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But  the  intention  is  to  give  the  pupil  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  as  is  required  for  a  liberal  education,  not 
to  convert  him  prematurely  into  an  expert. 

In  the  youngest  classes  complaints  are  made  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  primary  school,  which  entail  much 
drill  in  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals.  This  shaping  of 
the  new  arrival  consumes  about  six  months  of  his  first 
session,  and  is  the  only  time  devoted  to  expert  manipu- 
lation. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  teaching  is  that  every 
hour  sees  the  class  make  a  distinct  step  forward.  The 
amount  taught  may  be  small — in  one  case  we  saw  forty 
minutes  spent  on  the  solution  of  two  simple  equations — 
but  progress  is  always  being  made.  Written  examina- 
tions are  occasionally  set ;  homework  frequently 
consists  of  a  revision  of  the  day's  notes  or  the  completion 
of  an  exercise  not  finished  in  class.  Text-books  are 
usually  a  collection  of  examples  with  a  few  types.  The 
pupil  comes  into  class  and  copies  down  the  day's  work, 
except  when  he  is  demonstrating  on  the  board. 

The  examples  are  worked  on  the  board  by  a  pupil, 
the  master  standing  by  and  giving  hints.  Instruments 
are  often  used  for  verification.  The  proof  of  a  pro- 
position comes  from  the  master,  the  pupil's  work  being 
a  vindication  rather  than  a  rigorous  demonstration. 
Non  multa  sed  multmn  is  the  guiding  principle.  Mathe- 
matics does  not  serve  as  a  cloak  for  the  introduction  of 
dexterity  of  manipulation  or  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  which  belong  to  history,  archaeology,  or  logic. 

In  the  Industrie  Schule  mathematics  is  the  principal 
study.  The  subject  is  classified  as  Mathematics,  Draw- 
ing, and  Physics. 

In  the  former  the  syllabus  is  : 

Class  I.     Six  hours  per  week  (age  fourteen  to  fifteen). 

Geometry,  the  circle,  similar  figures.  General  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  up  to  simple  equations  in  one  unknown. 
Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  the  rule  of  three.  Square 
root.     Mental  arithmetic. 

Class  II.  Six  hours  per  week. 

Approximations,  linear  equations  with  several  unknowns. 
Quadratic  equations  in  x.  Substitutions  in  geometrical 
and  physical  formulas.  Indices,  surds,  and  complex  quan- 
tities. The  regular  polygon,  calculation  of  tt.  Harmonic 
pencils,  the  complete  quadrilateral,  poles  and  polars.  Solid 
geometry :  the  elements,  including  the  properties  of  the 
cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere,  and  their  frustra.  Calculation 
of  volume  and  weight  in  examples  of  technical  importance. 
Class  III.     Five  and  a  half  hours  per  week. 

Logarithmic  calculation,  by  means  of  tables  and  slide- 
rules.  The  theory  and  use  of  logarithms,  progressions, 
compound  interest,  annuities,  and  sinking-funds.  Com- 
binations. The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral 
indices.  Probability.  The  elements  of  life  assurance. 
Reciprocal  equations.  Graphs  of  functions.  Plane  trigo- 
nometry. Solution  of  triangles.  Application  to  physics, 
practical  geometry,  and  solid  geometry. 

Class  IV.     Five  hours  per  week. 
Continued  fractions  and  their  use  in  finding  approximate 
values.     Diophantine    equations.     Cubic    equations.     Ap- 
proximate  numerical   solution   of   equations.     Elementary 
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exercises  on  maxima  and  minima.  Spherical  trigonometry. 
The  principal  theorems  applied  to  mathematical  geography. 
Spherical  co-ordinates  and  three-dimension  co-ordinates. 
Analytical  geometry  of  straight  line  and  circle. 
Class  V.  Six  hours  per  week. 
Limits.  Development  of  elementary  functions  in  series. 
Use  of  complex  numbers.     Analytical  conic  sections. 

The  Drawing  syllabus  is  as  follows  : 
Class  I.     Two  hours. 
Use  of  instruments  :  constructions  relating  to  the  theory 
taught  in  mathematics.     Printing. 

Class  II.     Two  and  a  half  hours. 
Graphic  arithmetic.     Construction  of  curves.     Elements 
of  projection. 

Class  III.     Three  and  a  half  hours. 
T   Projective  geometry,  rectilineal  figures,  developable  sur- 
faces.    Perpendicular     and     oblique     parallel     projection. 
Plans  and  elevations.     Conjugate  normal  projection,  trans- 
formations and  rotations. 

Class  IV.     Four  hours. 
Projective  and  metrical  exercises.     Sections   and   pene- 
trations of  polyhedra.     Construction  of  shadows.     Simple 
technical  examples.     Application  to  perspective. 
Class  V.     Four  hours. 
Sections    and    penetrations    of   the    cylinder,   cone,    and 
sphere.     Technical  applications. 

Drawing  is  taught,  whenever  possible,  in  two-hour 
periods  and  in  a  special  drawing  school. 

The  syllabus  in  Physics  is  : 

Class  II.     Two  and  a  half  hours. 

Elementary  notions  about  mass,  length,  and  time. 
Mechanics  of  rigid  bodies.  Motion  and  equilibrium  under 
forces.  Work  and  energy.  Motion  under  a  central  force. 
The  solar  system. 

Class  III.     Two  and  a  half  hours. 
Work  and  energy.     Central  forces.     Oscillations.     Elas- 
ticity.    Undulatory  theory  and  its  application  to  acoustics 
and  ether- vibrations. 

Class  IV.     Three  and  a  half  hours. 
Undulatory  theory.     Equilibrium   and   motion  of  fluids 
and  gases.     Heat.     Electricity  and  magnetism. 

Class  V.     Three  hours. 
Electricity  and  magnetism.     Review  of  physics. 

These  syllabuses  are  for  the  present  provisional.  In 
1904  the  Handels-schule  became  a  separate  school,  and 
the  Industrie  Schule  has  now  more  freedom.  Of  late 
years  several  changes  have  been  made.  A  reduction  of 
the  time  allotted  to  mathematics  in  Classes  II.  and  III. 
has  been  made  in  order  to  afford  more  time  for  drawing, 
but,  -per  contra,  a  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  time 
allotted  to  drawing  in  Classes  IV.  and  V.,  and  mathe- 
matics will  benefit  by  the  same  amount.  In  physics 
the  reduction  is  more  noticeable.  A  course  without 
mathematical  treatment  used  to  be  given  to  Class  I. 
This  is  now  abandoned.  In  the  upper  classes  a  further 
slight  decrease  of  time  is  contemplated.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Physics  Syllabus  is  the  standard 


reached  on  the  small  time  allotted.  In  this  subject, 
and  in  chemistry  also,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  postpone 
the  work  until  the  pupil  is  nearly  ripe  for  the  University. 

The  general  management  of  a  class  and  the  treatment 
of  homework  differ  but  little  from  what  happens  in  the 
Gymnasium.  The  school  has,  however,  a  mathematical 
museum,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  model  or  other 
exhibit  counts  as  an  equivalent  for  homework. 

To  prevent  a  waste  of  time  is  the  chief  task  of  the 
authorities.  They  recognise  that  few  of  their  pupils 
will  gain  a  living  by  teaching  mathematics,  and  that 
fewer  still  will  write  text-books.  The  prominence  given 
to  oral  work  in  an  examination  is  valuable  in  enforcing 
a  careful  selection  of  subject-matter,  for  in  the  oral 
examination  principles  are  tested  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  artificial  questions  which  are  invented  for  use  in 
written  examinations.  The  success  of  the  mathematical 
teaching  depends  on  four  factors — the  careful  selection 
of  the  subject-matter  and  its  arrangement  in  proper 
perspective :  the  use  of  experimental  methods,  the  ab- 
stract being  approached  through  the  concrete  :  the  classi- 
fication of  secondary  schools  according  to  a  pupil's 
probable  profession  :  and  favourable  conditions  for  the 
encouragement  of  intellectual  interests.  Among  the 
latter  a  high  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  regulations 
which  cast  some  of  the  burden  of  success  on  the  pupil. 
A  teacher's  efforts  are  not  employed  in  effecting  the 
survival  of  the  unfit.  An  entrance  examination  blocks 
the  way  of  the  incompetent.  If  this  be  surmounted  a 
probationary  period  must  be  passed,  and  the  aspirant  is 
then  definitely  placed  in  a  class.  During  his  school 
career  he  may  drop  to  the  class  below,  but  no  further. 
If  he  cannot  then  keep  up  he  must  leave.  Meanwhile 
he  is  not  prepared  for  all  and  sundry  examinations, 
success  in  which  will  be  used  to  advertise  his  school. 
The  only  public  examination  which  he  takes  is  the  Leaving 
Examination  of  his  school,  which  is  not  only  an  inquiry 
into  his  mental  attainments  but  also  an  examination  of 
his  school  record  and  productions. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Secret  of  Language 


Teaching 


By  Nora  C.  Usher 

Language  Teacher  in  Hamburg 


There  is  no  branch  of  tuition  which  requires  more 
natural  versatility  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  that 
of  languages.  He  need  not  be  deeply  or  widely  in- 
structed in  other  subjects  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  be  certificated,  or  have  passed  through  any 
severe  course  of  training  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  his  success  that,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  language  he  is  about  to  teach, 
he  should  be  possessed  of  the  power  to  adapt  himself, 
not  only  to  the  temperament,  but  to  the  moods  of  his 
pupils,  and  to  enlist  as  his  assistants  all  the  surroundings 
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and  events  of  their  lives  and  his  own,  utilising  them  to 
the  advancement  of  his  purpose.  This  power  of  adap- 
tation no  course  of  study,  no  modern  methods  can  bestow; 
it  must  spring  up  in  the  heart  of  the  teacher  from  love 
pure  and  simple — love  both  of  the  study  and  the  stu- 
dent. 

It  is  largely  because  this  factor  of  love  has  been  left 
out  of  the  question  in  England,  that  the  teaching  of 
languages  in  this  country  has  hitherto  been  a  complete 
failure.  How  complete  a  failure  it  is,  only  those  realise 
who  have  travelled  in  Germany,  and  have  found  almost 
all  educated  persons  able  to  converse  in  English  and  in 
French  with  fluency  and  ease.  A  German  lady  of  any 
position,  will  be  more  disturbed  by  finding  that  she  has 
slightly  mispronounced  an  English  word,  than  would 
many  an  Englishwoman  in  good  society  who  had  been 
guilty  of  a  similar  error.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  better-class  Germans,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  as 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Shakespeare's  works  as  are 
we  ;  and  our  best  modern  writers  are  almost  as  well 
known  to  them  as  to  us.  The  young  clerk,  as  he  goes 
to  his  office  in  the  morning,  reads  Jerome  K.  Jerome  in 
the  tram  ;  the  ladies  over  their  afternoon  coffee  discuss 
the  latest  novels  of  Marie  Corelli  and  Hall  Caine  ;  while 
the  young  people  in  the  winter  evenings  form  Dickens  and 
Shakespeare  Reading  Clubs,  and  enjoy  them  as  whole- 
heartedly as  if  the  immortal  works  were  in  the  language 
of  the  Fatherland.  Where  is  our  city  clerk,  who  will 
peruse  Otto  Ernst  or  Clara  Viebig  on  his  morning  'bus, 
and  where  are  the  young  men  and  maidens  who  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  a  Goethe  or  Schiller  Club  as 
a  light  recreation  for  a  winter  evening  ?  No — there' is 
no  disputing  that  the  French  and  German  of  average 
Englishmen  and  women  only  too  closely  resemble  that 
of  the  lady  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  of  whom  we  read  : 

"  And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe." 

Or  to  quote  the  more  modern  instance  of  the  English- 
woman visiting  Paris,  who  asked  a  polite  Frenchman 
what  he  thought  of  her  pronunciation.  "  Madame,  it  is 
wonderful,"  was  his  reply, "  I  never  heard  anything  likeit." 

Of  course,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Germans 
have  the  bump  of  languages  more  fully  developed  than 
we,  but  they  have  also  the  common  sense  to  see  that  if  a 
child  is  to  learn  well  he  must  love  his  work,  and  they 
therefore  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  work  lov- 
able. My  mind  travels  back  to  the  days  when  I  wrestled 
with  the  French  irregular  verbs  and  the  German  de- 
clensions from  dull  uninteresting  books,  in  a  dull 
uninteresting  room,  under  the  supervision  of  a  dull 
uninteresting  teacher.  First,  as  to  the  book.  Every 
book  employed  in  language  teaching  should  be  full  of 
pictures,  of  short  pointed  stories,  of  catchy  rhymes  and 
jests.  You  may  talk  to  a  child  for  an  hour  about  some 
intricate  rule,  and  he  may  go  away  at  last  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  when  he  began  ;  but  wing  the  rule  with  the 
barbed  arrow  of  a  little  story  and  it  will  stick  in  five 
minutes.     You  may  labour  at  pronunciation  till  your 


tongue  and  throat  ache,  but  a  simple  jingle  of  rhyming 
words  will  go  straight  to  the  mark,  when  all  your  efforts 
fail.  As  a  child  learns  his  native  tongue  by  means  of 
the  tender,  foolish  chatter  that  bubbles  up  from  the 
heart  of  his  mother,  so  a  child  learning  a  foreign  language 
must  drink  in  its  essence  from  the  pages  of  a  book  that 
appeals  to  his  fancy. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  the  class-room  of  less  importance 
than  that  of  the  book.  It  should  be  crowded  with 
objects  of  interest — pictures,  curiosities,  odds  and  ends 
of  all  sorts,  for  the  chief  difficulty  of  a  language  teacher 
is  to  loosen  the  child's  tongue,  and  nothing  does  this 
more  effectually  than  to  draw  the  little  speaker's  atten- 
tion from  its  own  efforts  to  outside  objects.  A  pupil 
sitting  in  a  bare  class-room  before  a  stern  teacher,  racking 
his  childish  brain  to  form  sentences  in  a  language  that 
to  him  is  barbarous,  reminds  one  of  the  boy  in  "  Great 
Expectations  "  who  was  commanded  by  the  demented 
lady  to  "  play  "  for  her  diversion,  and  forthwith  every 
remote  desire  to  play  left  him. 

And  most  important  of  all  is  it  that  the  teacher  should 
be  both  interesting  and  interested.  He  should  be 
brimful  of  unfailing  sympathy  and  unflagging  patience. 
His  work  should  not  begin  and  end  with  the  lesson  ; 
but  morning,  noon,  and  night  he  should  be  on  the  look- 
out for  material  with  which  to  build  up  the  language- 
structure  in  his  pupils'  minds.  He  should  be  in  touch 
with  ever}'  mood  of  his  little  scholars,  for  if  none  but  a 
child  lover  can  draw  out  a  child's  thoughts  in  his  own 
language,  much  less  can  any  other  person  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  Said  a  teacher  the  other  day  to  an  adult  pupil 
whose  tongue  was  tied  : — "  I  want  you  to  talk  to  me. 
Don't  wait  till  you  have  something  to  say  that  is  inter- 
esting and  learned  and  deep  ;  just  tell  me  the  first  thing 
that  comes  into  your  head."  Still  the  pupil  hesitated. 
"  I  respect  you  too  much  to  do  so,"  he  answered,  bash- 
fully, at  last.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you 
respect  me,"  was  the  teacher's  reply;  "but  that  you 
should  respect  me  to  the  extent  of  not  being  able  to 
speak  to  me  is  not  the  object  of  the  lesson."  Said  the 
same  teacher  to  a  girl  pupil  on  another  occasion,  "  You 
tell  me  that  you  work  very  hard  for  your  violin  master 
because  he  is  so  strict.  Why  do  you  work  hard  for  me  ?  " 
"  I  work  my  very  best  for  you,  because  I  like  you," 
was  the  answer. 

In  other  branches  of  tuition  it  may  be  highly  desirable 
that  the  pupils  should  to  a  certain  extent  stand  in  awe 
of  their  teachers  ;  but  where  languages  are  concerned, 
awe  should  give  place  to  affection.  When  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  English  schools  learn  to  look  on  the  French 
and  German  lessons  as  a  pleasure,  and  upon  Fraulein  or 
Mademoiselle  or  Monsieur  as  friends,  and  friends  who 
are  all  the  more  interesting  because  somewhat  strange, 
we  may  see  some  prospect  of  employing  our  impecunious 
young  men  as  foreign  correspondents,  instead  of  ousting 
them  in  favour  of  continental  rivals,  and  our  girls  may 
be  able  to  teach  languages  in  our  schools  with  an  accent 
slightly  better  than  that  of  the  lady  referred  to  by 
Chaucer,  or  of  the  modem  Englishwoman  in  Paris 
to-day. 
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The  Book  and  its  Writer 
The  Life  of  a  Public  Schoolboy 

So  many  school  stories  have  appeared  lately  that  the 
reader  is  tempted  to  ask  the  reason  for  the  publication 
of  yet  another.  In  this  case*  the  motive  is  frankly 
avowed — a  desire  to  "show  up"  the  inaccuracies  of  our 
more  recently  published  school  literature,  and  to  draw 
a  real  picture  of  life  at  a  public  school. 

Lycidas  Marsh  starts  life  as  a  very  good  imitation 
of  Verdant  Green,  a  fact  which  may  in  charity  be 
attributed  to  an  utterly  impossible  father  with  poetical 
tendencies,  and  a  futile  insipidity  of  character  that 
could  never,  to  our  mind,  have  survived  the  Oxford 
education  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  received. 
This  worthy  individual  and  his  wife  suddenly  realise 
that  their  boy  must  go  to  school ;  and  off  he  goes, 
after  trying  to  learn  about  his  future  existence  from 
all  the  books  his  foolish  mother  can  lay  her  hands 
upon.  Everything  in  the  nature  of  school  literature  is 
studied,  from  Tom  Brown  down  to  Stalky  and  Jack 
Joker  :  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  our  unfortunate  hero 
finds  himself  distracted  as  to  which  paragon  of  school- 
boy excellence  he  is  to  take  as  his  model.  A  great 
portion  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  tale  is  devoted  to  the 
pitfalls  into  which  he  slips  in  consequence  of  this  strange 
preliminary  equipment. 

This  genesis  of  the  book  may  be  considered  from  two 
points  of  view — that  of  the  author  and  that  of  his 
creation.  Well,  as  far  as  the  author  is  concerned,  we 
should  consider  him  justified  in  his  attitude  to  the 
current  literature  on  the  subject  if  he  produced  as  good 
a  book,  or  a  better  one  than  those  which  he  puts  in  the 
pillory.  But  we  must  admit  that  as  a  story-teller  he 
falls  very  far  short  of  this  standard.  About  other  aspects 
of  the  tale  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later  :  but  there 
is  an  awkward  proverb  relating  to  crystal  mansions 
which  is  sure  to  be  quoted  here.  Next,  as  to  the  boy. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  any  youngster  with  intelligence 
sufficient  to  weigh  up  all  the  pros  and  cons  in  con- 
nection with  these  various  tales  in  the  way  that  our 
hero  does  could  ever  have  been  such  an  utter  idiot  as  he 
shows  himself  on  several  occasions.  He  would  have 
had  far  more  nous  than  to  learn  whole  sentences  out 
of  them  for  use  in  tragic  and  trying  interviews.  Our 
author  cannot  have  it  both  ways :  if  the  boy  had  sense 
enough  to  analyse  the  stories  in  the  way  that  he  does 
(and  not  one  boy  in  a  thousand  ever  does),  he  would 
have  taken  the  measure  of  his  surroundings  in  a  couple  of 
days. 

Now  for  other  points  of  criticism.  Shrewsbury,  and 
not  a  place  with  some  badly  concealed  alias,  is  taken  as 
the  centre  of  the  tale  ;  and  many  excellent  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  the  neighbourhood  are  included  in  its 
pages.  The  picture  of  school-boy  existence  is  distinctly 
good,  and  the  tone  is  excellent.     It  would  probably  be 

*  The  Bending  of  a  Twig.  Desmond  F.  T.  Coke.  Chapman 
and  Hall.     6s. 


incorrect  to  say  that  in  every  school  the  calm,  un- 
ruffled existence  which  our  author  portrays  is  always 
there  :  but  it  is,  after  all,  the  usual  thing.  The 
matters  which  trouble  the  surface  of  the  waters  in 
a  well-ordered  community  of  boys  may  seem  very  acute 
for  the  moment ;  but  they  leave  no  permanent  mark, 
and  the  stream  flows  on  as  before.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  a  reflection  that  causes  no  little  exasperation  to  our  re- 
formers :  parents  will  persist  in  sending  their  sons  to  public 
schools,  and  boys  who  have  been  to  them  will  still  main- 
tain that  they  derived  good  from  their  stay  there  ! 

As  to  plot,  it  is  a  sketch  of  a  character  being  moulded  by 
its  surroundings — and  it  might  be  said,  in  spite  of  them. 
The  boy  that  we  meet  at  the  beginning  is  not  the  boy 
to  whom  we  bid  good-bye  at  the  end  :  the  title  of  the 
story  admits  that.  Whether  the  conditions  under  which 
he  lived  could  have  effected  such  a  transformation 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  :  in  spite  of  the  author's 
quotation  of  disapproval  about  the  immutability 
of  Dickens's  characters  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  boy's 
nature  is  not  altered  much  by  his  school  life.  Even 
Mr.  Coke  presents  Russell  to  us  always  in  the  same  light. 
This  boy  never  changes  :  he  is  the  same  perverse, 
aggravating  fellow  all  the  way  through  ;  never  even 
surprising  us  by  a  much  needed  and  much  expected 
apology  before  his  final  disappearance. 
■'-.  And  this  brings  us  naturally  to  a  study  of  the  moni- 
torial system  as  displayed  in  these  pages,  because  Rus- 
sell's action  towards  his  superior  (and  its  effect  upon 
him)  is  the  main  incident  in  the  book.  Writing  with  a 
personal  experience,  mellowed  by  many  years  of  retro- 
spect, of  a  similar  system,  and  a  still  longer  acquaintance 
with  the  methods  of  boys,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
admit  that  our  Lycidas,  in  spite  of  so  many  silent 
communings  with  himself,  managed  that  affair  at  all  well. 
The  author  probably  thinks  so  too,  or  he  would  not 
have  had  the  boys  part  as  they  do.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  supposed  injustice  to  make  a  school- 
boy end  his  school-days  with  rancour  against  any  one. 

Those  who  read  this  story  will  carry  away  with 
them  nothing  but  a  happy  impression  of  school  life. 
Mr.  Squeers  and  Dotheboys  Hall  have  disappeared ; 
so  have  Dr.  Birch  and  Rodwell  Regis.  In  their 
places  we  have  masters  who  live  with  and  for  their 
boys  (not  merely  by  them)  and  places  of  education 
which  inspire  such  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude 
that  they  never  leave  us.  The  system  may  be  all 
wrong  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  an  old  boy  never  forgets,  and  seldom 
speaks  of  except  with  affectionate  regret,  and  that  is 
the  time  that  he  spent  at  school.  Read  the  chapter  on 
the  old  boys'  reunion  in  this  book  ;  you  will  find  the 
spirit  there.  "  You  lucky  little  beast,  being  able  to 
stay  here  " — that  is  what  they  say  when  they  have  left. 
And  so  say  all  of  us. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  say  that  if  the  reader 
expects  an  exciting  story,  he  will  not  get  it.  But  he 
will  get  a  real  glimpse  of  actual  school  life  which  will 
interest  him,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  characters  of 
the  piece. 
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Supplementary  Courses  at 
Rural  Schools 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

The  Act  of  1902  empowers  local  authorities  to  provide 
instruction  in  a  public  elementary  school  to  scholars 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  will  not  be  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  extend  these  limits  in  the  case 
of  any  such  school,  if  no  suitable  higher  education  is 
available  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school. 
To  bring  the  Code  into  harmony  with  this  provision  of 
the  Act,  since  recent  Codes  excluded  the  attendances  of 
children  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  attendances  of  all 
scholars  above  three  years  of  age,  for  whose  education  a 
local  education  authority  legally  provides  in  any  of  its 
public  elementary  schools,  are  now  reckoned  for  the 
"  annual  grant."  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to 
prevent  the  expansion  of  a  village  school  to  the  extent  of 
even  the  schools  under  the  Dick  Bequest  in  Scotland, 
and  it  may  frequently  occasion  less  difficulty  to  add  an 
upper  department  to  some  centrally  situated  existing 
school  than  to  establish  a  separate  higher  elementary 
school.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Board  has  not  hitherto 
been  very  encouraging.  Irritating  delays  have  occurred 
wherever  a  local  authority  has  proposed  to  develop  a 
rural  school,  than  which  nothing  is  more  calculated  to 
damp  enthusiasm.  And  the  assistance  offered  by  the 
Board  is  altogether  inadequate.  In  the  first  place, 
scholars  above  fifteen  years  are  not  eligible  for  the 
"  fee  grant "  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1891 ;  and  secondly,  the  grants  that  are  payable  compare 
very  unfavourably  with  those  for  supplementary  courses 
in  Scotland. 

Under  the  Scotch  Code  a  grant  of  50s.  is  paid  on  the 
average  attendance  of  children  over  twelve  years  of  age 
enrolled  in  a  supplementary  course.  This  grant  may  be 
increased  in  cases  of  exceptional  merit  by  one-tenth,  and 
may  be  diminished  by  one  or  more  tenths  for  faults  of 
discipline  or  instruction,  for  omission  of  any  part  of  the 
approved  curriculum,  or  (after  due  notice)  for  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  to  supply  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. Further  grants  are  payable  for  attendance  at 
approved  courses  of  practical  instruction,  as  follows  : 
in  experimental  science,  at  the  rate  of  12s.  6d.  per  100 
hours  ;  for  manual  instruction,  cookery,  laundry 
work,  dairying,  dressmaking,  or  practical  household 
economy,  at  the  rate  of  8s.  qd.  per  100  hours.  Grants 
upon  a  similar  scale  ought  to  be  available  here.  Some 
form  of  higher  education  is  urgently  needed  for  the  rural 
districts.  Clever  boys  and  girls  under  existing  circum- 
stances remain  at  a  standstill  at  most  village  schools, 
where  their  lessons  consist  mainly  of  a  repetition  of  what 
is  already  familiar  to  them.  They  need  something 
beyond  the  usual  curriculum,  and  distinct  from  the 
secondary  school.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  small  farmer,  the  village  tradesman  and  the 


superior  labourer  are  indifferent  to  education,  and  will 
not  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  children  to  obtain  it 
after  the  compulsory  stage.  The  desire  for  education 
among  the  working  classes  generally  is  stronger  to-day 
than  it  has  ever  been,  and  those  in  the  rural  districts  are 
no  exception.  They  are  as  anxious  as  the  rest  of  the 
community  that  their  children  shall  receive  instruction 
to  advance  them  in  life  and  increase  their  wage-earning 
capacity,  but  they  have  an  instinctive  and  justifiable 
suspicion  of  the  education  hitherto  provided.  Their 
demand  is  for  something  practical  and  directly  related 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  respective  callings.  One 
frequently  hears  a  labourer  complain  that  his  son  is  shut 
off  from  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  town  boy.  The 
problem  is  to  devise  instruction  of  the  right  type  and 
grade. 

The  aim  and  character  of  the  supplementary  courses  in 
Scotland  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  circular  of  February  16, 
1903.  They  are  intended  for  those  who  have  reached 
a  certain  well-defined  stage  of  general  education,  but  who 
will  not  enter  upon  the  study  of  specifically  secondary 
subjects.  No  pupil  is  eligible  for  attendance  at  such  a 
course  unless  his  enrolment  has  been  approved  by  the 
inspector.  For  this  qualifying  condition  there  is  no 
actual  examination  of  individual  pupils.  The  pupil 
must  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  promotion  have 
been  placed  in  the  highest  class  of  the  senior  division  of 
the  school,  and  have  been  in  regular  attendance  at 
that  class  for  not  less  than  six  months.  The  teacher  of 
the  class  and  the  headmaster  of  the  school  must  certify 
that  the  pupil  is  of  good  proficiency  in  his  work.  The 
teacher  presents  a  list  of  such  pupils  with  their  written 
exercises  to  the  inspector,  who  simply  tests  the  teacher's 
opinion  by  an  examination  of  the  exercises  or  by  such 
questions  as  he  may  find  necessary.  Certificates  of 
merit  are  granted  to  any  pupil  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  has  attended  a  supplementary  course  for  not 
less  than  a  year,  is  certified  by  the  headmaster  to  be  of 
good  character  and  conduct,  and  is  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  inspector  to  have  made  adequate  progress. 
Each  pupil  has  to  keep  an  individual  record  of  the  work 
done  by  him  to  be  submitted  to  the  inpector  for  verifica- 
tion and  test  at  any  of  his  visits.  The  incorporation  of 
these  regulations  into  the  English  Code  could  not  fail  to 
raise  the  whole  level  of  elementary  education,  and  pro- 
mote the  extension  of  elementary  school  life.  The 
certificate  of  merit  would  quickly  become  the  recognised 
passport  to  good  employment,  and  parents  would  be 
eager  for  their  children  to  secure  it.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  furnish  a  definite  terminus  ad  quern  for  those  who 
cannot  remain  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen. 

Four  different  courses  are  provided  :  Commercial, 
Industrial,  Rural,  and  Household  Management.  Ex- 
cluding the  course  for  girls,  which  is  desirable  in  every 
district,  the  exact  course  to  be  adopted  must  be  deter- 
mined by  local  circumstances,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion might  with  advantage  show  less  disposition  to 
impose  a  course  drafted  at  Whitehall.  The  tendency 
to  deprive  local  authorities  of  acting  upon  their  own 
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initiative  would  appear  to  have  been  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  Act  of  1902.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  more  than  one  course  can  at  present  be  main- 
tained for  boys  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  teaching 
power,  and  this  course  should  probably  be  a  combination 
of  an  industrial  and  rural  programme.  Rural  education 
is  concerned  with  the  future  of  many  beyond  those  who 
will  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  Any  attempt  to 
confine  the  course  to  the  interests  of  one  class  would 
inevitably  provoke  resentment.  Both  farmers  and 
labourers  would,  as  a  rule,  prefer  a  general  to  an  exclu- 
sively "  rural "  curriculum.  Wood  or  metal  work 
with  some  knowledge  of  mechanics  are  just  as  valuable 
to  the  lad  on  a  farm  as  to  the  lad  in  a  factory.  The 
scheme  suggested  by  Professor  Sadler,  in  his  Report  on 
Derbyshire,  for  the  village  of  Brailsford  indicates  the 
lines  that  may  be  appropriately  followed.  He  estimates 
the  net  cost  of  annual  maintenance  per  pupil  in  average 
attendance  at  the  upper  department  or  supplementary 
course  to  be  about  £6.  Towards  this  sum  a  fee  of  6d. 
per  week  may  be  charged  under  the  Act  of  189 1,  and  in 
many  cases  endowments  now  serving  no  useful  purpose 
might  be  utilised. 


Common  Room  Papers 

The  "  House  System  "  in  Day 

Schools 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

In  matters  educational  generalisations  are,  as  a  rule, 
to^be  avoided  ;  but  few  will  cavil  at  the  assertion  that  a 
perfect  day-school,  coupled  with  good  home  influence, 
approaches  nearest  to  the  ideal  medium  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  young. 

At  the  present  time,  the  greatest  drawback  to  day- 
school  education  is  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the 
proper  element  of  public  spirit  into  a  boy's  life  ;  and 
the  great  size  of  many  of  our  provincial  grammar  schools, 
the  heterogeneity  of  their  clientele,  and,  owing  to 
improved  means  of  communication,  the  ever-widening 
circle  from  which  it  is  drawn,  have  added  enormously 
to  this  difficulty. 

The  boy  leaves  home  in  the  morning,  and  sets  off 
by  train  or  car  to  his  place  of  study,  much  as  his  father 
and  elder  brothers  set  off  to  their  place  of  business  ;  and, 
in  the  north  of  England  especially,  this  businesslike 
element  seems  to  be  steadily  engraining  itself  in  the 
boys'  natures.  They  seem  to  regard  school  life  in  the 
light  of  an  apprenticeship,  and  the  mainspring  .of 
their  keenness  and  application  is  the  businesslike  desire 
to  get  full  value  for  their  premium. 

Any  means  that  can  be  found  for  softening  and 
transforming  this  hard  and  unlovely  ideal  of  boyhood 
deserves  to  be  considered  earnestly,  tried  patiently,  and 
developed  experimentally  in  every  possible  way. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  of  recent 


years  calculated  to  further  this  purpose,  is  the  intro- 
duction into  our  public  day-schools  of  the  House  System. 
The  House  System  is  a  form  of  decentralisation  (in 
idea,  though  it  should  not  be  in  fact) ;  the  too  large 
and  amorphous  structure  of  the  whole  School  is  brought 
within  the  boy's  comprehension  through  the  medium 
of  the  more  definite  House  organisations.  The  growth 
of  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  his  House  leads  up  to  the 
feeling  of  public  spirit  and  loyalty  to  the  larger  entity, 
his  School.  This  is  the  true  aim  and  mctif  of  the 
House  System  ;  and  the  first  danger  threatening  its 
realisation  is  the  possibility  of  the  smaller  entities 
acquiring  such  a  separate  existence  in  the  minds  of  the 
boys  that  the  traditions  of  the  School  as  a  whole  maybe 
obscured  and  neglected.  To  obviate  this  two  pre- 
cautions may  be  observed  in  the  founding  of  Houses. 
First,  the  spirit  of  emulation  should  be  primarily  intro- 
duced in  the  sphere  of  athletics  ;  this  should  be  the 
nominal  purpose  of  the  House  System.  On  the  surface 
this  appears  to  be  pandering  to  the  already  too-absorb- 
ing interest  in  sport — though  this  count  can  hardly 
be  made  good  in  the  case  of  day-schools,  where  athletics 
still  require  continual  stimulation.  But  the  real  reason 
for  the  above  procedure  will  now  be  made  clear  ;  the 
only  way  to  make  the  day-school  Houses  a  living  reality 
is  to  rouse  strenuous  emulation  and  enthusiasm ;  the 
easiest  way  to  promote  this  is  by  commencing  on  the 
playing-field;  and  once  the  "House  spirit"  has  been 
engendered,  it  will  rapidly  extend  until  it  adequately 
pervades  every  branch  of  school  life.  In  reality,  too, 
instead  of  glorifying  athletics,  this  method  serves  to 
abase  them  to  a  truer  level,  in  that  it  classes  successes 
in  the  field  as  laurels  for  the  House,  while  dedicating 
the  higher  achievements  of  character  and  scholarship 
on  the  altar  of  the  School. 

As  a  corollary,  it  will  be  seen  that  basing  the  Houses  on 
athletics  will  necessitate  their  being  presided  over  by  the 
athletic,  and  hence  probably  the  younger  members  of  the 
staff.  This,  by  reserving  the  senior  masters  as  re- 
presentative of  the  more  important  interests  of  the 
larger  body,  will  be  a  further  guarantee  against  the 
general  regard  for  the  School  being  lost  sight  of  in  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  Houses. 

The  second  precaution  to  be  observed  appertains  to 
the  actual  dividing  up  of  the  School  roll.  What  is  to  be 
the  basis  of  division  ?  The  choice  depends,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  School. 
Where  the  boys  come  from  several  fairly  defined 
localities,  the  Houses  may  be  arranged  accordingly  ; 
where  the  School  draws  its  members  almost  entirely 
from  the  single  town  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  various 
wards  may  answer,  the  purpose,  or  some  artificial 
division  such  as  north,  south,  east  and  west  may  be 
adopted  ;  a  third  alternative  applicable  to  all  cases  is 
a  purely  paper  division,  the  members  for  each  House 
being  selected  in  rotation  from  the  school  roll.  The 
first  two  methods  present  a  difficulty  as  regards  the 
equalisation  of  the  members,  but  have  what  would 
seem  to  be  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  local  rivalry, 
actual  or  potential.     It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether 
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such  an  opening  for  rivalry  is  to  be  desired ;  in 
fact,  the  term  rivalry  at  once  introduces  a  note  of 
discord,  and  the  ready  entrance  of  the  word  in 
this  context  seems  typical  of  the  facility  with  which 
emulation  may  degenerate  into  rivalry  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  the  experiment  it  would 
appear  highly  improbable  that  a  mere  paper  division 
could  sufficiently  individualise  the  Houses.  But  the 
writer  can  adduce  his  own  experience  in  a  school  which 
has  successfully  adopted  the  third  method,  to  show 
that,  not  only  is  the  emulation  aroused  quite  ample  for 
the  purpose,  but  also  this  method  seems  calculated 
to  secure  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  between 
the  interests  of  the  School  as  a  whole,  and  the  interests 
of  the  individual  Houses.  At  present  the  emulation 
falls  somewhat  below  the  wished-for  standard  ;  but 
considering  the  infancy  of .  the  scheme,  this  is  only 
natural — in  fact,  it  is  better  so,  as  time,  with  the  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  House  traditions,*  will  beyond 
a  doubt  make  up  the  deficit. 

In  the  School  from  which  the  following  description  is 
taken,  the  Houses  have  now  been  in  existence  for  about 
a  year,  a  period  far  too  short  to  allow  of  any  sweeping 
statements  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  and  effect  on  the 
School  as  a  whole — a  decade  or  a  generation  must  pass 
before  this  is  possible  ■ — but  long  enough  to  provide 
material  to  illustrate  the  inauguration  and  establish- 
ment of  such  a  system. 

The  proposal  was  first  submitted  in  general  terms 
to  the  whole  School  at  assembly,  and  they  were  asked 
to  think  and  talk  it  over.  Some  days  were  then 
allowed  to  elapse  to  enable  the  idea  to  penetrate  the 
minds  of  all  the  boys — and  it  is  extraordinary  what 
a  lengthy  process  this  is  ;  indeed,  in  no  way  is  the 
lack  of  cohesion  in  a  day-school  more  clearly  shown 
than  by  the  fact  that  a  matter  of  public  importance 
to  the  School  may  be  en  I'air  for  days  and  still  leave 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  blissful  uncon- 
sciousness or  heedlessness  of  its  existence. 

Finally,  an  open  meeting  of  the  Debating  Society 
was  held,  at  which,  in  the  presence  of  half  the  School 
(i.e.,  almost  the  whole  of  the  senior  boys),  the  matter  was 
discussed  with  great  vigour,  and  no  small  amount 
of  heat.  It  is  true  the  digressions  were  many,  and  the 
resolutions  arrived  at  were  few ;  but  if  the  paper 
results  of  the  debate  were  inconsiderable,  the  inciden- 
tal effect  of  the  meeting  in  generating  power  for  speed- 
ing the  scheme — whatever  form  it  might  take  — on  its 
way,  was  of  the  highest  value. 

From  consideration  both  of  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
School  and  of  the  number  of  masters  participating  in 
athletics  it  was  decided  to  form  three  Houses.  The 
first  step  was  the  dividing  up  of  the  School  roll ;  this 
was  carried  out  by  the  three  House-masters  in  co- 
operation with  their  prefects.  (The  original  School 
*  To  help  in  fostering  the  growth  of  House  tradition,  it  has 
been  arranged  that,  where  there  is  already  one  member  of  a 
family  in  a  certain  house,  any  younger  brothers  entering  the 
School  shall  be  allocated  to  the  same  House. 


prefects,  six  in  number,  have  been  retained,  and  dis- 
tributed equally  among  the  Houses.) 

To  avoid  multiplication  of  authorities,  it  was  decided 
that  each  House  should  have  a  "general  purposes  com- 
mittee," consisting  of  the  two  prefects,  the  captain  and 
vice-captain  of  the  cricket  or  football  team,  and  the 
Housemaster,  making  five  in  all.  In  the  case  of  one 
or  both  the  prefects  holding  the  athletic  captaincy  or 
vice-captaincy,  the  complement  of  five  would  have  to  be 
made  up  by  election  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  House. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  scheme  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  have  frequent  general  meetings  to  discuss 
sundry  details  of  management ;  and,  apart  from  the 
necessity,  such  gatherings  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  policy,  as  they  helped  to  maintain  the  interest  in  the 
new  departure,  and  to  make  the  Houses  realise  their 
corporate  unity.  These  meetings  were  always  fully 
attended,  in  fact  during  the  whole  year  only  two  cases 
of  wilful  abstention  from  his  House  came  under  the 
writer's  notice ;  and  the  other  masters  reported  as 
favourably  of  their  Houses. 

For  special  purposes,  such  as  the  athletic  and  swim- 
ming sports,  House  "socials,"  &c.  the  committee  had 
the  right  to  co-opt  for  the  time  being  any  member  of  the 
House,  who  had  special  knowledge  of,  or  was  intimately 
connected  with,  the  matter  under  consideration. 

As  a  further  aid  to  differentiation,  House  colours  have 
been  introduced,  in  the  form  of  stripes  added  to  the 
original  single-coloured  cap  with  crest  ;  and  just  as 
these  new  colours  are  merely  a  superaddition  to  the  old, 
which  have  been  left  undisturbed,  so  all  the  various 
activities  which  have  sprung  into  being  in  connection 
with  the  Houses  are  allowed  to  interfere  as  little  as  possi- 
blewith  the  traditional  organisations  of  the  whole  School.* 
The  School  athletic,  and  other,  committees  still  meet  as 
before,  the  School  matches  are  carried  on  as  usual,  or  at 
any  rate  are  only  slightly  curtailed  to  make  room  for  the 
House  contests. 

The  number  of  House  matches  is  limited  to  six  in  all, 
or  twelve  including  the  second  teams,  that  is  to  say  one 
first  encounter  between  each  House  and  one  "  return." 
The  form  cups  have  been  transformed  into  House  cups, 
and  are  awarded  on  the  aggregate  of  points,  counting 
two  for  a  win  and  one  for  a  draw,  as  in  the  League  com- 
petitions ;  there  is  also  a  House  cup  for  the  Athletic 
Sports,  and  another  is  to  be  provided  for  the  Swimming 
competitions. 

Besides  the  fresh  vigour  imparted  to  athletics,  the 
Houses  have  also  served  to  develop  another  side  of 
school  life,  generally  so  conspicuously  absent  in  day- 
schools — namely,  the  social  side. 

In  the  writer's  view  such  frequent  and  varied  pro- 
vision for  the  entertainment  of  boys  out  of  school,  as  is 
often  heard  advocated  nowadays,  lies  quite  outside  the 
province  of  a  day-school ;  and  organised  social  amuse- 
ments carried  to  excess  are  often  not  only  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  School,  but  tend  still   further  to 

*.The  abolition  of  form-matches  is  the  only  radical  change 
that  has  so  far  been  found  necessary. 
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encourage   the   modern  parents'    neglect   of    the  home 
culture  of  their  children. 

But  from  occasional  House  "  socials "  of  a  simple 
kind,  little  but  good  can  result ;  they  help  to  strengthen 
the  feeling  of  House-fellowship,  and,  with  a  little  un- 
obtrusive aid,  the  boys  soon  acquire  the  art  of  whole- 
some relaxation  and  self-amusement.  At  present, 
these  "  socials  "  have  averaged  two  a  term,  which  seems 
a  reasonable  and  sufficient  number.  A  short  outline 
of  the  method  of  procedure  may  not  be  without  interest. 
When  a  "  social "  is  in  prospect,  a  general  House- 
meeting  is  called,  and  the  matter  is  laid  before  the  boys  ; 
suggestions  are  asked  for  personal  offers  of  assistance, 
and  loans  of  materials  for  games  are  earnestly  solicited. 
There  is  a  ready  response  ;  one  or  two  of  the  most 
promising  members  are  enrolled  fro  tern,  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  a  programme  is  soon  evolved.  A  sub- 
scription of  threepence  per  head  is  then  levied  to  defray 
the  expense  of  light  refreshments.  The  "  social " 
lasts  about  three  hours,  usually  from  6.30  p.m.,  to  9  or 
10  ;  the  first  part  of  the  evening  is  as  a  rule  taken  up 
with  a  short  programme  of  songs  and  music,  provided 
by  the  boys  ;  then  follow  refreshments,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  games  of  various  kinds,  many  boys, 
as  already  suggested,  having  brought  their  favourite 
objects  of  amusement  to  share  with  their  friends,  just  as 
they  would  in  a  boarding-school. 

During  this  winter  session,  one  of  the  Houses  gave  a 
more  ambitious  entertainment  in  the  form  of  a  "  full- 
fledged  "  concert,  to  which  the  parents  were  invited. 
The  boys  worked  tremendously  hard  for  it,  and  reaped 
a  well-deserved  success.  The  most  gratifying  feature 
was  the  tone  of  the  entertainment.  Having,  by  good 
fortune,  four  or  five  of  the  best  singers  in  the  School  in 
this  one  House,  a  programme  was  arranged  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  really  good  songs,  giving  full 
scope  to  the  fine  voices  of  the  performers.  In  doing 
this  there  was  a  risk  that,  though  the  parents  would  be 
better  catered  for,  the  boys  might  vote  the  whole 
affair  as  deadly  dull  in  comparison  with  their  free-and- 
easy  "  socials."  But  this  fear  happily  proved  ground- 
less ;  in  fact,  in  the  general  talk  of  the  boys,  when  the 
concert  was  over  it  was  found  that  they  were  unani- 
mous in  awarding  the  palm  of  the  evening  not  to  the 
comic  songs,  but  to  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  sung  by 
two  small  boys  with  the  finest  treble  voices — a  verdict 
worthy  of  the  most  cultured  critic,  for  what  is  there  in 
music  more  exquisite  than  a  pure  boyish  treble  ? 

These  concerts  will  probably  become  the  one  big 
annual  entertainment  of  each  House,  and  with  that  and 
the  three  or  four  "  socials  "  during  the  winter — besides 
an  incidental  function  or  two,  such  as  a  House  "  send 
off  "  to  a  prominent  member  on  leaving  the  school — 
the  social  side  of  the  Houses  may  be  considered  as 
adequately  developed. 

Another  department  in  which  the  House  System  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  School  is  the  military  drill. 
The  Cadet  Corps  has  always  been  a  popular  institution, 
and  generally  comprises  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
School ;    but  the  drill  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  had 


till  recently  been  a  very  mediocre  and  half-hearted 
performance.  The  Houses  have  changed  all  that. 
Of  the  four  afternoon  intervals  in  the  week,  the  first  is 
devoted  to  the  cadets,  and  the  remaining  three,  are 
allocated  to  the  three  Houses.  This  supplies  yet 
another  means  of  creating  a  feeling  of  unity  and  pride 
in  the  House,*  and  the  boys  now  show  a  marked  keenness 
to  do  their  best  and  excel  in  smartness  the  rival  Houses. 
There  are  other  valuable  minor  accessories  towards 
encouraging  the  House  spirit,  prominent  among  them 
being  the  House  Song. 

Finally,  to  give  status  to  the  new  organisations, 
three  prominent  members  of  the  town  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  act  respectively  as  Presidents  of  the 
three  Houses. 


Higher  Technological  Instruc- 
tion in  the  French  Universities 


By  Dr.  V.  H.  F. 


There  was  a  time  when  a  stay  in  France  was  considered 
in  England  an  excellent  complement  of  the  University- 
curriculum.  But  the  "  salons  "  and  the  political  circles 
of  the  eighteenth  century  changed  their  character,  and 
we  met  young  Englishmen  for  a  long  time  only  among 
the  artists.  Quite  recently  the  English  students  seem 
to  have  found  their  way  again  to  our  Universities, 
which  have  not  only  created  full  series  of  holiday  courses 
for  them,  but  also  regular  courses  and  special  University 
diplomas.  We  now  may  claim  that  we  "  manage 
matters,"  i.e.,  University  teaching  in  France,  not,  as 
Sterne  had  put  it  in  a  more  general  way,  "  better  "  — 
yet  just  as  well  as  it  is  done  elsewhere.  To-day  scien- 
tific interests,  especially  exact  sciences  applied  to  prac- 
tical purposes  of  modern  life,  are  of  great  importance 
to  young  men,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  give  the  English 
student  some  hints  on  what  our  Universities  have  done 
in  the  way  of  Higher  Technological  Instruction. 
****** 

Up  to  the  very  end  of  the  past  century  such  instruc- 
tion was  confined  to  the  special  schools,  such  as  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  the  Ecole  Centrale,  the  Ecole  des 
Mines,  &c.  &c,  to  which  it  was  not  easy  for  foreigners 
to  obtain  access.  The  only  connection  these  schools 
had  with  the  Faculties  of  Science  was  a  link  established 
by  some  professors  who  were  at  the  same  time  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  both.  These  schools  still  exist. 
As  they  are  nearly  all  situated  in  the  capital,  the  Faculty 
of  Science  in  Paris  has  only  created  one  special  institute 
— that  of  applied  chemistry, — but  closer  connection  is 
established  with  some  of  the  independent  schools  by  the 
students  who  follow,  before  entering  them,  the  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne.  The  provincial  Universities  were  in 
a  totally  different  position  when  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  they   were  enabled  to  make 

*  This  of  course  will  be  greatly  stimulated  if  the  House-master 
makes  a  point  of  casually  visiting  the  yard  when  his  boys  are 
drilling. 
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use  of  their  autonomy  (laws  of  1 885-1 896).  The  Napo- 
leonic hyper-centralisation  had  turned  them  into  mere 
examination  offices  ;  and  such  was  the  anaemia  that 
several  of  them  were  in  danger  of  dying  from  the  liberty 
conferred  upon  them.  There  was  no  tie  whatever 
between  them  and  the  towns  or  regions  where  they  were 
located,  and  consequently  no  interest  of  the  townships 
or  the  provinces  in  their  Universities.  To  gain  that 
interest  they  were  bound  to  become  "  regionales," 
that  is  to  say,  they  had  to  establish  such  instruction  as 
could  be  of  direct  profit  to  their  neighbourhood.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  show  why  the  Faculties  of  Science  were 
most  especially  called  upon  to  bring  new  and  real  life 
into  the  newly  organised  Universities.  A  rapid  view 
of  what  has  been  done  by  them  will  show  how  rapidly 
and  how  vigorously  the  movement  has  developed. 
****** 

One  remark  before  entering  on  the  subject.  The 
regional  tendencies  of  our  Universities  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  limitation  of  technological  subjects, 
nor  was  technological  instruction  established  exclusively 
for  young  business-men  who  do  not  wish  to  pass  through 
a  full  University  curriculum.  Subjects  like  industrial 
Physics  or  Chemistry  belong  now  to  the  ordinary  Uni- 
versity studies  ;  they  rank  equally  with  the  theoretical 
teaching  of  the  same  subjects.  The  regular  student 
who  registers  with  his  prescribed  leaving  certificate  for 
any  State-examination,  Licence  and  State-doctorate,  is 
now  allowed  and  enabled  to  choose  a  practical  subject 
together  with,  or  in  preference  to,  a  theoretical  one. 
Thus,  e.g.,  the  future  professor  of  natural  science  is 
enabled  at  present  to  study  Electrotechnics  or  agricul- 
tural Chemistry  or  Forestry  or  any  of  those  subjects 
which  hitherto  seemed  specialities  fitted  for  special 
careers.  As  will  be  seen,  some  of  our  Universities 
do  not  yet  deliver  diplomas  for  practical  life  to  the  extra- 
ordinary students  they  admit,  i.e.,  to  those  who,  being  in 
practice  or  wishing  to  enter  it,  seek  one  or  two  years' 
higher  technology,  but  only  so-called  "  Certificats 
d'etudes  superieures  "  to  regular  students  who  need 
those  certificates  for  the  State  examinations.*  Where 
"  brevets"  or  "^diplomas  "  are  granted  to  extraordinary 
students — or  even  the  University  degree  of  a  doctor  in 
natural  science — the  examinations  towards  those 
diplomas  differ  from  those  which  the  regular  students 
have  to  undergo  in  order  to  get  the  certificates  of  higher 
studies.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  achievement  that 
practical  technological  subjects  are  fully  admitted  in 
our  University  curricula  and  that  the  regular  student 
works  side  by  side  f  with  the  man  who  enters  practical 

*  For  the  "Licence"  diploma  three  certificats  d'fludrs  su- 
pMeures  are  required.  The  subjects  are  combined  so  as  to 
leave  to  the  students  a  choice  among  a  series  of  such  certificates. 

j  Foreign  leaving  or  other  certificates  are  readily  recognised 
by  the  Faculties.  Students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  State-exami- 
nation must  have  their  home-certificates  recognised  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  because  "  rights  and  privileges  " 
are  attached  to  any  State-diploma.  Yet  the  brevets,  diplomas, 
and  the  University  degree  of  D.Sc.  are  already  recognised,  not 
only  in  France  but  abroad,  and  are  frequently  taken  by  foreigners, 
for  whom  they  have  chiefly  been  established.  We  use  the  terms 
"  extraordinary  "  and  "  regular  "  student  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness ;  de  facto  there  is  less  difference,  still  less  exclusiveness  or 
hostility. 


life.  Regionalism,  thus  appears  only  when,  for  instance, 
in  Burgundy  and  in  Bordeaux  Oenology  is  taught, 
Chronometry  in  Besancon,   Brewery  in   Nancy,  &c. 

In  Paris,  where  all  the  great  special  schools  have 
greatly  developed  within  the  last  century,  the  University 
has  hitherto  organised  but  one  special  technical  Institute 
for  applied  Chemistry.*  This  Institute  (situated  pro- 
visionally in  the  barracks  of  the  Rue  Michelet)  is  wholly 
maintained  by  the  Faculty  of  Science.  The  directing 
and  teaching  staff  are  members  of  the  Faculty.  It  is 
organised  for  forty  students.  No  diploma  is  required 
from  the  students  who  wish  to  enter  it,  but  there  is  an 
entrance  examination,  both  written  (on  a  chemical  sub- 
ject) and  oral  (on  Chemistry,  Physics,  Elementary 
Algebra,  Geometry,  and  English,  Spanish  or  German 
language).  The  course  lasts  three  years.  The  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  general  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
by  practical  laboratory  work,  illustrated  by  special 
lectures  and  controlled  by  weekly  interrogations.  The 
fees  amount  to  £5  a  term,  but  there  are  prizes  and 
exhibitions  for  the  deserving  students  to  a  considerable 
amount.  At  the  end  of  each  year  a  certificate  is  de- 
livered to  the  students,  and  those  who  are  among  the 
best  receive  the  diploma  of  a  "  chimiste  de  la  Faculte 
des  Sciences  "  of  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

The  provincial  Universities,  not  having  to  reckon  with 
special  schools  existing  in  the  same  towns,  could  organise 
more  freely  the  technological  instruction  required  by 
local  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  Statef 
helped,  and  is  still  helping  them  to  a  large  extent.  With 
regard  to  administrative  interference  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  sanctions  the  organisation,  regu- 
lates the  fees,  appoints  the  teachers  nominated  by 
the  Faculties,  approves  of  the  curricula  and  examina- 
tions organised  by  them,  &c.  For  greater  convenience 
we  follow  an  alphabetical  order  and  leave  out  for  the 
present  the  so-called  Ecoles  des  Sciences  at  Alger, 
Chambery,  Nantes  and  Rouen,  as  well  as  the  Free  (not 
Stately)  Faculties  of  Science  at  Anger,  Lille  and  Lyons. 

The  Faculty  of  Science  of  the  University  Aix-Mar- 
seilles  %  is  located  at  Marseilles.  Although  there  exists 
in  Marseilles  a  special  School  for  Ingenieurs,  which  is 
housed  in  a  building  belonging  to  the  Faculty,  and  which 
by  its  charter  is  closely  connected  with  it,  a  University 
chair  for  applied  Physics,  and  for  applied  Chemistry 
(a  chef  de  travaux,  a  preparateur,  and,  for  Physics, 
an  engineer,  assist  the  ordinary  professor)  have  been 
founded.  Quite  recently  the  organisation  of  a  course 
in  Electro  chemistry  has  been  decided.  Most  of  the 
students  are  members  of  the  Ecole  d'ingenieurs,  chiefly 
in  Physics  ;  but  every  one  is  admitted  who  shows  by  a 
leaving    certificate    or   by    an   entrance   examination   in 

*  'Programme  de  l'lnstitut  de  chimie  appliquee  de  la  Faculte 
des  Sciences"  (Paris,  Vuibert  et  Nony,  63  Bd.  Saint-Germain). 
These  special  programmes  can  be  got  for  a  few  pence.  In  any 
case,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Faculties  and  the  Comite  de  patronage 
des  etudiants  etrangers,  which  have  been  constituted  in  every 
University,  are  readily  sending  information  and  programmes. 

f  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  by  the  general  grants  to 
the  Faculties  and  by  special,  single,  or  periodic  grants  for  special 
purposes,  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  the  Departmental  autho- 
rities. 

X  UniversiU a" Aix-Marseilles  :  "Annuaire-Livret  del'etudiant  " 
(Librairie  Makaire,  2  Rue  Thiers,  Aix,  socts.). 
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Mathematics  and  Physics  that  he  possesses  the  necessary- 
preparation.  The  fees,  including  the  registration  and 
examination  dues,  amount  to  170  francs  ;  a  payment  of 
100  francs  admits  to  the  chemical  laboratory.  The  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  one  public  and  two  private  lectures  and  by 
laboratory  work.  It  lasts  one  year.  Regular  students 
who  seek  the  State  diploma  of  the  licence  may  obtain  the 
certificate  of  higher  studies  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  An 
industrial  diploma  for  electrotechnics  is  delivered  in  the 
Physical  section  only.  But  the  Faculty  has  recommended 
a  similar  diploma  for  industrial  Chemistry.  Of  course, 
any  student  may  prepare  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
of  the  University.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  is  paid 
wholly,  the  professor  of  Physics  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
of  his  salary  by  the  Faculty,  i.e.,  by  the  State.  It  is  to  be 
mentioned  that  the  Faculty  has  also  established  special 
chairs  for  Botany  and  Geology.  The  township,  aided  by 
the  State,  has  opened  at  Endoume  the  Marion-Laboratory 
for  oceanic  geology.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  town, 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  a  seat  of  learning,  for  the 
University,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  University 
may  be  some  day  located  at  Marseilles. 

****** 

Besancon  *  is  a  great  centre  for  watchmaking.  In  order 
to  secure  higher  technical  instruction  to  young  men  who 
have  left  the  schools  of  watchmakers,  the  Faculty  of  Science 
of  Bescancon  has  founded  a  course  of  Chronometry  and  a 
school  for  watch-regulating.  The  instruction  is  given  by 
a  professor  and  a  chef  de  travaux  pratiques.  This  Institute 
works  together  with  the  Observatory  where  the  watch- 
makers of  the  country  have  their  products  tried  and  regu- 
lated. No  certificate  or  entrance  examination  is  required 
from  the  students,  whether  French  or  foreign.  The  fees 
(registration,  library  and  examination)  amount  to  90  francs. 
Twice  a  year,  in  July  and  in  November,  the  diploma- 
examination  is  held.  It  consists  of  written,  practical  and 
oral  examinations,  and  candidates  have  to  satisfy  the 
examiners  in  one  part  before  being  admitted  to  the  others. 
Thus,  the  Faculty  enables  the  young  men  to  hold  posts  of 
watchmaker-ingenieurs  or  of  directors  in  watch  manu- 
facture. 

Over  and  above  this  special  technological  subject  the 
Faculty  teaches  applied  Chemistry,  industrial  Electricity 
and  agricultural  Botany.  These  courses  last  two  years, 
and  lead  to  the  diplomas  in  industrial  electricity  and  in 
agriculture.  The  students  have  to  pay  60  francs  for  registra- 
tion and  examination,  50  francs  per  term  in  the  electric 
and  agricultural,  and  75  francs  per  term  in  the  chemical 
department.  They  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  give  evidence  of  sufficient  preliminary  instruction. 
Each  department  has  its  professor  (the  professor  of 
agricultural  Botany  is  at  the  same  time  director  of 
the   agricultural  station  of  the   Franche-Comte)  f  its  chief 

*  Universite  de  Besancon  :  "  Annuaire  de  l'annee  scolaire 
1905-6"  (Impr.  Dodivers,  87  Grande  Rue  and  8  bis  Rue  Moncey). 
Faculte  des  Sciences  :  "  Enseignement  agricole  " — "  Enseignement 
de  Chimie  appliquee  a  l'agriculture  " — "Rapports  sur  la  situation 
et  les  travaux  des  etablissements  d'Enseignement  superieure  de 
Besancon  (1905)" — "  Observatoire  National  astronomique, 
chronometrique  et  meteorologique  de  Besancon,  XVe  et  XVI'" 
"Bulletins  chronometriques  1902-4,"  pp.  M.  Lebeuf,  directeur 
(Besancon,  J.  Millot  &  Cie.,  1904  et  1905). 

■ft  This  station  is  a  foundation  of  the  University.  There  are 
aboratories  for  analysis  of  agricultural  products  and  seeds,  for 


for  practical  work  (a  bacteriologist  in  Agriculture)  and  its 
preparateur  or  chief  of  the  workshop.  The  Faculty,  the 
town,  and  the  surrounding  departements  contribute  to  the 
maintenance. 

The  University  of  Bordeaux,*  which  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  Universities  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
started  as  long  ago  as  1891,  with  an  Institute  for  applied 
Chemistry.  The  aim  was  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
agriculture,  commerce  and  industry  in  south-western 
France.  It  counts  at  present  four  ordinary  professors. 
Frenchmen  and  foreigners  are  alike  admitted  without 
entrance  examination.  The  studies  last  two  years  and  cost 
about  600  francs  ;  but  one-fourth  of  the  students  may  be 
admitted  free.  Those  who  wish  to  push  their  studies  further 
than  the  diploma  are  allowed  to  continue  private  research. 
At  the  end  of  the  normal  curriculum  there  is  a  general 
examination,  and  the  result  of  this,  together  with  that  of 
the  half-yearly  examinations,  decides  the  diploma  ;  a  special 
note  is  granted  to  the  students  who  remain  for  a  third  year 
in  order  to  specialise. 

The  agricultural  and  oenological  station  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Faculty  of  Science.  The  director  lectures 
in  public  on  Viticulture  and  Oenology,  and  the  joint  director 
conducts  the  weekly  practical  work.  Resin  being  an 
important  industrial  and  commercial  article  of  the  country, 
the  Faculty  has  organised  series  of  lectures  on  that  pro- 
duct and  its  treatment. 

There  is  also  a  systematic  course  in  industrial  Electricitv, 
together  with  practical  exercises  in  trials,  measures,  &c. 
Each  year  one  special  subject  of  applied  Physics  is  fully 
treated  in  a  separate  lecture  (in  1905-6  :    Gas-motors). 

No  fee  is  paid  for  these  lectures  and  no  certificates  or 
diplomas  are  granted. 

Bordeaux  has  many  difficulties  in  arranging  the  techno- 
logical specialities,  because  during  the  weakness  of  the 
University  private  societies  developed  and  founded  organisa- 
tions of  their  own.  Yet  the  Societies  for  Geography,  for 
Pisciculture,  for  Oceanography  are  beginning  to  combine 
their  efforts  with  those  of  the  University. 

Although  there  is  little  industry  in  Normandy,  the 
University  of  Caen  f  has  established  a  chair  for  industrial 
Physics.  The  lecturing  and  the  laboratory  work  are 
intended  for  regular  students  who  combine  Physics  and 
Mineralogy  in  view  of  the  certificate  of  higher  studies 
valuable  for  the  State  examination  of  the  licence.  Indus- 
trial Electricity  is  represented  by  a  public  evening  lecture, 
and  aims  more  at  a  popular  presentation  of  the  subject 
than  proper  teaching.  Zoology,  Botany  and  Geology 
applied  to  agriculture  form  also  subjects  of  public  evening 
lectures,  but  two  weekly  hours  are  devoted  to  industrial 
Chemistry  during  the  winter  term  ;  in  the  summer  term 
one  hour  is  given  to  industrial  and  one  to  agricultural 
Chemistry.     There  are  three  professors,  one  of  which  holds 

diseases  of  plants,  &c.  The  Faculty  has  also  organised  public 
lectures  on  zootechnia,  forestry,  agricultural  hygiene,  and  build- 
ing, &c. 

*  Universite  de  Bordeaux  :  "  Anuuaire  1905-1906  "  (Bordeaux, 
Y.  Cadoret,  17  Rue  Poquelin-Moliere).  Faculte  des  Sciences : 
"  Ecole  de  chimie  appliquee  a  l'lndustrie  et  a  r Agriculture  " 
(Paris,  Viubert  et  Nony,  63  Bd.  Saint-Germain,  Paris). 

+  Universite  de  Caen  :  "  Annuaire  Programmes  des  cours,  1905- 
6"  (Caen,  Impr.  Lanier,  1  et  3  Rue  Guillaume-le-Conquerant). 
Faculttf  des  Sciences  :  "  Programmes  des  certificats  d'etudes 
superieures  correspondant  a  la  Licence"  (ibid.). 
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a  chair  founded  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The 
practical  exercises  in  agricultural  Chemistry  take  place  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  agricultural  station  of  the  province, 
and  bear  especially  on  milk,  cheese,  butter,  cider,  i.e., 
the  particular  produces  of  the  country.  Diplomas  to 
auditors  are  not  delivered.  The  regular  students,  how- 
ever, obtain  after  examination  a  certificate  of  higher 
studies  in  industrial  Chemistry.  Thus,  the  practical 
subjects  appear  here  more  than  elsewhere  as  real  Uni- 
versity subjects.  Yet  it  is  expected  that  the  auditors, 
too,  or  any  other  extraordinary  student  may  receive  a 
diploma,  being  a  title  for  practical  life.  The  registration 
fees  are  the  same  as  in  other  Universities,  i.e.,  30  francs  ; 
the  fee  for  laboratory  work  amounts  to  15  francs  a  term. 

In  Clermont-Ferrand  ,*  the  capital  of  the  Auvergne,  agri- 
cultural Chemistry  is  also  more  important  to  the  region 
than  Electrotechnics.  Both  are  taught  by  special  pro- 
fessors in  courses  of  one  year,  and  not  only  for  regular 
students  pursuing  a  state  examination,  but  also  for  those 
who  without  leaving  certificate  or  entrance  examination 
have  registered,  in  view  of  getting  some  higher  scientific 
training  for  their  business  career.  The  latter,  receive  at 
the  end  of  the  course  a  "  brevet  "  in  agricultural  Chemistry 
or  in  applied  Physics.  The  "  brevet  "  in  industrial  physics 
enables  the  holders  to  be  registered  in  the  special  school  of 
Electrotechnics  in  Pans,  or  in  the  electro-technical  Insti- 
tates  of  the  Universities  at  Nancy  and  Grenoble.  Thus 
Clermont  is  a  kind  of  preparatory  school  for  young  electro- 
engineers.  Besides  the  usual  registration  fee  of  30  francs, 
the  laboratory  fee  for  Chemistry  amounts  to  25  francs,  that 
for  Electrotechnics  to  10  francs. 

In  Burgundy,  the  town  of  Dijon  f  has  organised  at  the 
Faculty  of  Science  of  that  University  a  two  years  course, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  industrial  Physics.  This 
course  is  so  arranged  that  students  may  begin  their  studies 
either  with  the  first  or  with  the  second  year's  portion. 
A  special  professor  delivers  public  lectures  on  the  subject  ; 
the  laboratory  work  is  conducted  once  a  week  by  the  chef 
de  travaux  of  general  physics  of  the  Faculty.  There  are 
besides  the  regular  science  students,  benevolent  hearers 
who  are  admitted  to  the  lectures,  not  to  the  practical 
exercises,  without  any  formality  and  without  fee  of  any 
kind  ;  they  receive  no  certificate,  while  the  regular  students 
may  obtain  a  higher  certificate  in  this  practical  subject. 
Thus,  in  Dijon,  too,  applied  physics  are  still  a  mere  Uni- 
versity subject.. 

The  University  has  founded  the  chair  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  Chemistry  ;  the  Faculty  provides  the  rooms 
and  laboratories.  There  the  practical  exercises  take  place 
every  day,  morning  and  afternoon.  In  summer-time  visits 
are  organised  to  the  neighbouring  chemical  works  or  agri- 
cultural enterprises.  There,  too,  the  students  are  mostly 
regular  ones,  who  already  possess  the  higher  certificate  for 
general  Chemistry  and  who  are  seeking  the  higher  certi- 
ficate in  applied  Chemistry. 

A  special  feature  of  more  direct  utility  for  the  public  at 

*  University  de  Clermont:  "  Annuaire  pour  l'annee  1905-6'' 
(Clermont-Ferrand,  G.  Mont-Louis,  Rue  Barbuncon). 

t  "Annuaire  de  l'Universite  de  Dijon,  1905-6"  (Irnprimerie 
Barbier-Maritier,  40  Rue  des  Forges)—"  Institut  Onologique  et 
agronomique  de  Bourgogne,  Programme  1904.  Rapport  du 
directeur  sur  les  operations  efiectuees,  &c."  (Dijon,  Impr. 
Berthond,  15  Rue  Bossuet,  1904).  The  Oenological  institute 
undertakes,  of  course,  analysis  for  the  wine  merchants,  &c. 


large,  to  whom  it  is  open,  is  the  Oenological  and  Agricultural 
Institute  of  Burgundy,  founded  by  the  University  and  by 
the  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or.  The  teaching  is  given  by 
the  Faculty  of  Science,  a  professor  of  which  is  director  of 
the  Institute.  He  is  assisted  by  a  chef  de  travaux  and  by 
two  preparateurs.  The  programme  comprises  Oeno- 
chemistry  and  Oenotechnics  in  all  their  details,  i.e.,  all  what 
concerns  preparation,  preservation,  storing,  analysing, 
selling,  &c,  of  wine.  Together  with  lectures,  practical 
exercises  are  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  and  cellars,  so 
that  the  exercises  follow  the  lectures  immediately.  Any 
one  can  register  (30  francs)  and  enter  the  laboratories 
(40  francs  per  term).  Those  who  remain  onlv  one  semester, 
may  obtain  the  "  brevet  "  ;  those  who  wish  to  spend 
another  six  months,  in  order  to  do  more  detailed  and  more 
profound  work,  may,  after  examination,  be  granted  the 
"  higher  diploma  in  Oenology."  The  Institute  is  sub- 
sidised by  the  State.  Foreigners  are  admitted  freely  to 
the  courses  and  exercises. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Infant  Schools  and  Children 
under  Five 

By  Agnes  J.  Turner 

The  decision  recently  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education 
against  closing  elementary  schools  to  children  under 
five,  has  produced  in  many  quarters  a  feeling  of  real 
relief.  Indeed,  as  the  matter  came  to  be  thought  over, 
discussed  and  understood  in  its  manifold  aspects,  the 
feeling  that  children  were,  on  the  whole,  better  in  the 
elementary  schools  than  outside  them,  gained  strength  ; 
and  now  at  last  we  have  time  which  we  may  usefully 
employ  in  removing  certain  objections  to  the  infant 
school  as  it  now  exists.  For,  though  here  and  there 
the  germs  of  better  things  begin  to  make  themselves 
felt,  infant  schools  in  general  are  organised  and  ad- 
ministered on  methods  far  behind  our  knowledge  of  the 
needs  and  powers  of  young  children. 

Without  asking  that  the  advanced  theories  of  ad- 
vanced Froebelian  reformers  should  be  carried  out  in 
full  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  in  all  our  elementary 
schools,  it  is  certainly  advisable  to  reconsider  certain 
aspects  of  the  infant  school  of  to-day  and  endeavour  to 
make  it  agree  more  nearly  than  it  does  with  our  knowedge 
of  child-requirements. 

First,  among  the  reforms  needed,  should  be  one  which 
will  do  away  with  the  long  hours  of  "  sitting  still  " 
which  are  at  present  the  rule.  Children  below  five  need 
for  their  growth  and  development,  as  every  enlightened 
mother  and  teacher  knows,  a  good  deal  of  free  physical 
movement.  Running  about,  going  from  object  to 
object,  are,  in  the  early  stages,  natural  ways  of  exercising 
power  and  of  learning  :  sitting  still  and  listening  to  a 
teacher  is  not  Nature's  method  for  these  stages  of 
development  whether  physical  or  mental.  One  or  two 
visits  to  even  a  happily  conducted  infant  school  will 
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convince  observers  that  a  change  is  necessary.  At  the 
end  of  the  present  school  terms  the  little  children  look 
tired  and  listless.  A  headmistress  recently  replied  to 
an  observation  of  this  nature  by  saying,  "  Yes,  they 
want  their  holiday."  It  is  really  monstrous  that  we 
should  be  producing  brain-fag  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  brain  is  most  actively  developing  :  what  is  gained  ? 
The  teachers  will  reply  that  the  inspectors  expect 
"  discipline."  But  "  discipline "  may  be  too  dearly 
bought  :  and  whereas  discipline  of  this  kind  teaches  the 
children  nothing — moving  about  from  place  to  place 
and  exercising  their  powers  is  Nature's  one  method 
of  instruction. 

Next,  to  give  the  children  more  time  to  develop  on 
natural,  as  opposed  to  artificial,  lines,  there  should  be 
no  inspection  or  examination  of  children  under  five  on 
the  present  system.  Inspection  of  the  baby  room  there 
must  be,  of  course  ;  but  it  should  be  conducted  by 
women  and  not  at  all  directed  to  testing  knowledge 
of  the  three  R's.  To  see  that  children  are  clean,  are 
being  trained  in  decent  personal  habits,  are  able  to 
move  about  freely  and  occupy  themselves  in  groups  or 
individually  in  suitable  ways  under  the  guidance  of  a 
bright  and  efficient  teacher,  is  work  for  which  women 
inspectors  are  needed  and  to  which  they  should  be  called. 

More  floor  space  unencumbered  by  desks  or  galleries 
is  necessary.  Light  and  easily  movable  chairs  should 
be  the  seats  provided,  and  light  low  tables  on  castors  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  pushed  aside  and  leave  the 
floor  clear  for  games. 

For  the  children's  use  simple  strong  toys,  sand- 
trays,  balls,  black-boards  and  coloured  chalks  for 
scribbling  and  drawing  are  necessary.  With  these 
and  under  suggestive  guidance,  children  will  learn  a 
great  deal  and  brief  collective  lessons  on  number  and 
form  with  attractive  concrete  apparatus  may  fill  in  the 
school  hours  and  prepare  the  way  naturally  for  the  more 
sustained  efforts  of  the  standards.  The  study  of  plant 
and  animal  life  from  actual  observation  is  also  most 
desirable  and  is  always  popular.  Much  story-telling, 
marching,  singing  are  necessary :  these  are  all  valuable 
forms  of  self-expression,  and  enable  the  child  to  realise  not 
only  the  world  outside  but  the  resources  within  himself. 

Every  room  for  young  children  should  be  provided 
with  a  chain  mattress  and  two  cotton  covers  so  that 
the  children  may  obtain  sleep  when  and  as  they  need 
it.  Children  of  the  favoured  classes  secure  this  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  but  in  the  crowded  homes  of  the 
poor,  quiet  intervals  for  sleep  are  not  easily  obtain- 
able. Yet  the  nerve  waste  which  ensues  is  serious, 
and  the  teachers  would  gladly  welcome  means  whereby 
the  children  could  get  quiet  and  really  restful  naps 
during  school  hours.  The  playgrounds  might  be  used 
for  some  of  the  "  lessons  "  given  to  the  tiny  children,  if 
during  summer  they  were  provided  with  light,  low,  and 
easily  adjusted  seats,  seated  on  which  the  children  could 
take  collective  lessons  such  as  stories  and  counting  or 
the  learning  of  simple  poetry.  Much  good  would  ensue  ; 
for  the  children,  breathing  more  freely  in  the  open  air, 
would  obtain  a  purer    blood-supply  and  consequently 


better-nourished  tissues.  Simple  gymnastic  exercises, 
marching,  &c,  should,  as  now,  always  go  on  out  of  doors 
when  weather  conditions  permit :  and  if  once  the 
teachers  realise  that  better  results  ensue  in  work  and 
well-being  they  will  find  it  practicable  to  do  far  more 
than  now  seems  possible  in  the  open  air. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  changes  in  our 
methods  of  dealing  with  quite  young  children  must 
await  a  specially  educated  set  of  new  teachers.  For 
some  years  past  and  notably  in  London,  under  the 
School  Board,  and  later  under  the  County  Council, 
the  infant  teachers  have  been  assimilating  and  apply- 
ing with  more  or  less  fulness  a  doctrine  of  education, 
which  implies  and  involves  the  sort  of  training  for  quite 
young  children  here  indicated.  Two  main  difficulties 
have  prevented  the  pace  of  progress  from  being  quite 
as  rapid  as  was  desired. 

(1)  The  fact  that  young  children  are  still  subject  to 
inspection  on  lines  which  are  unsuitable  to  their  stage 
of  development. 

(2)  The  huge  numbers  of  tiny  children  now  handed 
over  to  one  teacher  to  be  taught  as  a  class. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  inspectors 
themselves  would  argue  against  all  change  in  our  infant 
school  aims  and  methods.  They  have  their  instructions 
to  carry  out  and  very  many  show  openmindedness  and 
elasticity  in  carrying  out  those  instructions  for  which 
teachers  are  grateful.  But  an  officer  of  another  type 
and  for  another  purpose  is  needed  as  has  been  already 
intimated.  The  teachers  themselves  have  shown,  for 
the  past  few  years,  extraordinary  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  lecture  room  where  infant  school  plans  and  methods 
are  discussed  under  various  county  councils.  They 
know  that  development  of  power  is  what  we  need  to 
promote  in  the  children  :  they  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  more  elastic  and  humane  methods  advocated 
by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject.  They 
are  extraordinarily  devoted  to  the  children  themselves, 
and,  without  wishing  to  turn  the  infant  schools  into 
criches  or  municipal  nurseries,  they  desire  that  plans 
already  successfully  applied  elsewhere  should  be  adopted 
by  county  councils  in  the  infant  schools.  The  con- 
stant bugbears  of  the  inspection  and  standard  work 
once  dismissed,  real,  natural,  and  happy  results  may  be 
looked  for  in  accordance  with  the  child's  powers, 
fitting  him  to  develop  on  all  sides  in  the  early  stages  at 
least,  and  not,  as  at  present,  on  one  only.  Later  develop- 
ment will  only  gain  from  this  :  and  standard  results 
will  be  achieved  more  readily. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  little  by  little  reforms  will  be 
carried  out  on  the  lines  here  indicated :  and  if  once  we 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  infant  school  to  the 
children,  especially  to  the  children  of  the  very  poor, 
we  shall  feel  ourselves  morally  bound  to  make  it  a  place 
in  which  the  little  ones  can  develop  soundly,  happily, 
and  naturallv. 


The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  announces  that  it 
will  e:\amine  this  year  n  Esperanto,  on  the  same  bass 
as  other  n-cdern  languages. 

N 


ISO 


SCHOOL:   A   MONTHLY   RFXORD   OF 


The  New  Jerry- Building 

(Dedicated,  without  permission,  to  the  N.U.T.) 

A  man  was  building  a  house  ;  and  every  day  he  used 
to  visit  the  work  in  order  to  see  how  it  was  getting  on, 
and  to  encourage  the  workmen  ;  for  in  that  country  it 
was  possible  to  speak  to  a  workman,  even  if  one  were  not 
his  employer,  without  being  expected  to  offer  him  a 
drink. 

And  for  a  time  all  went  well  :    but  when  the  whole 
was  nearly  finished,  and  the  owner  was  beginning  to 
count  the  days  till  he  should  be  able  to  live  in  his  house, 
he  found  on  making  his  regular  visit  that  everything  was 
at  a  standstill.     The  bricklayers  and  the  carpenters  and 
the  painters  had  all  gone  away,  and  at  first  he  thought 
that  there  was  nobody  in  the  house  at  all ;    but  after 
passing  through  several  rooms   which   were  much  less 
nearly  completed  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect,   he 
suddenly  came  across  two  little  knots  of  men,  who  had 
evidently  been  doing  nothing  else  for  some  time  but 
violent  disputing.     He  perceived  by  their  dress  that  they 
were  the  plasterers  and  the  paper-hangers  ;    and  as  he 
knew  most  of  them  pretty  well  he  went  up  and  inquired 
what  the  trouble  was.     Before  any  of  them  could  answer, 
the  foreman  of  the  works  ran  out  from  among  them  in  a 
somewhat    dishevelled    condition,   and    said:     "Sir,   I 
don't  know  what  has  come  over  the  men  ;   but  it  simply 
amounts  to  this,  that  every  one  of  them  wants  some- 
body else's  job,  and  the  mess  they're  going  to  make 
of   this   house   is  something  horrid.     If   labour  wasn't 
so  scarce  I'd  sack  the  lot  ;    as  it  is,  I've  been  trying  to 
persuade  them  to  listen  to  reason  :   but  there's  a  young 
fellow  there  with  a  gift  of  speech  that  is  altogether  beyond 
me,  and  I  was  just  going  to  knock  him  down  when  you 
looked  in.     Just  listen  to  him  now,  sir  :    but  I  think 
I'll  have  to  knock  him  down  soon  if  the  work  is  to  be 
finished."     The  owner  drew  a  little  nearer  to  the  group 
of  men,  who  were  too  intent  upon  the  orator's  words 
to  notice  his  approach.     A  handsome  young  plasterer 
was  standing  upon  an  upturned  lime  barrel  and  con- 
cluding the  speech  which  had  so  troubled  the  foreman. 
"  Building,"  he  said,  "  is  an  art.     It  is  one  art,  not  many, 
although  it  uses  many  different  materials.     The  end  of 
building  is  to  make  a  house,  and  in  the  making  of  a 
house  all  the  materials,  and  consequently  all  the  work- 
men,   are    equally   important.     Why  should   a  paper- 
hanger,  who  works  about  two-thirds  as  many  days  in 
the  year  as  a  plasterer,  earn  half  as  much  again  and 
consider  himself  a  cut  above  him  ?      This  thing  is  not 
only  unjust,  it  is  fatal  to  efficiency.     It  means  that  half 
the  work  of  the  house  is  done  by  down-trodden,  dis- 
heartened individuals  [when  the  British  workman  uses 
the  word  '  individual '  he  is  in  deadly  earnest,  and  the 
foreman   took  his  hands   out   of  his   pockets  quickly], 
and  the  other  half  by  a  set  of  fellows  who  think  them- 
selves too  good  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us.     You 
call  it  Division  of  Labour.     You  say  we  can't  do  your 
work,   therefore,   can't  expect   your  pay.     You   try  to 


come  over  us  by  saying  that  you  can't  do  our  work 
either  ;  but  you  don't  say  anything  about  our  pay. 
You  tell  us  that  plastering  ain't  paper-hanging  [the 
speaker's  English  began  to  deteriorate  as  his  enthusiasm 
grew].  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  You  say 
we  ain't  learnt  to  hang  paper.  We've  learnt  to  use 
our  hands,  and  that's  the  main  thing.  Don't  tell  me 
as  hanging  paper's  a  more  difficult  job  than  plastering, 
because  I  know  it  isn't.  The  fact  is,  we're  not  going 
to  have  any  more  nonsense  about  division  of  labour 
and  every  man  sticking  to  his  job,  and  that  sort  of 
nonsense.  Division  of  Labour,  indeed  !  Fraudulent 
Specialisation  is  what  I  call  it.  Fraudulent  Specialisa- 
tion !  Now,  you  mark  me.  To-morrow,  if  I  want 
to  hang  a  piece  of  paper,  I  do  it  :  and  if  I  do  it,  I  get  a 
paper-hanger's  pay;  and  if  any  paper-hanger  here  wants 
to  take  a  turn  at  plastering  he  can  :  and  I'll  be  happy 
to  explain  the  rate  of  wages.  I  stand  for  true  principles 
and  fair  play.  Whatever  may  happen  anywhere  else, 
in  the  building  trade — if  you'll  allow  me,  in  Edification — 
one  man's  going  to  be  as  good  as  another,  and  before 
long  one  job' 11  be  as  good  as  another  too." 

At  this  point  the  foreman  knocked  the  orator  off 
the  barrel  :  the  paper-hangers,  ordinarily  a  peaceful 
race,  threw  the  plasterers  down  the  stairs,  but  the 
owner  fled  to  Algiers,  sold  the  unfinished  building,  and 
lives  in  a  tent. 

R.  F.  Ciiolmeley. 


Review 

An  Arithmetic  Syllabus 

The  February  number  of  the  Amtliches  Schulblatt  of 
Canton  Zurich  contains  a  new  arithmetic  syllabus  for 
primary  schools  which  is  the  outcome  of  frequent 
debates  at  school  chapters.  The  study  of  the  syllabus 
in  detail  may  be  recommended  to  masters  of  method 
and  teachers  in  training  colleges  ;  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  less  directly  concerned  a  digest  of  its 
salient  features  will  be  sufficient. 

The  object  of  learning  arithmetic  is,  it  is  stated, 
twofold  :  to  train  the  intellect,  and  to  afford  useful 
knowledge.  The  latter  fact  being  kept  in  mind,  the 
authors  require  a  purposeful  selection  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  a  wise  limitation  of  arithmetic  when  the 
ordinary  features  of  daily  life  are  discussed. 

To  attain  these  objects  uniformity  is  the  first  re- 
quisite. A  combined  effort  will  remove  all  chances  of 
overlapping  and  omission.  But  the  effort  cannot  be 
made  unless  large  numbers  are  excluded,  the  work  of 
compound  quantities  greatly  simplified,  the  use  of 
vulgar  fractions  confined  to  numbers  with  small  de- 
nominators, and  the  methods  of  calculation  greatly 
siui;  dified. 

Though  the  consideration  of  the  vulgar  fraction  pre- 
cedes that  of  the  decimal  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
latter  as  a  means  of  practical  utility.     In  the  upper 
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standards  special  importance  is  attached  to  the  co- 
ordination of  the  vulgar  and  the  decimal  fraction,  so  that 
pupils  recognise  that  the  use  of  a  vulgar  fraction  as 
operator  and  of  a  decimal  as  operand  is  often  the  quickest 
proceeding. 

The  same  desire  to  abbreviate  and  select  is  manifest 
in  the  chapter  on  Trade  Arithmetic,  from  which  com- 
pound rule  of  three,  equation  of  payments,  alligation, 
and  discount  per  cent,  are  omitted  as  being  operations 
which  do  not  occur  in  ordinary  life. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  separate  text-book  for  each 
standard.  Two  kinds  of  text-book  are  contemplated : 
one,  for  the  pupil,  will  contain  examples  only ;  the 
other,  for  the  teacher,  will  contain,  in  addition,  answers 
and  model  solutions.  By  this  means  teachers  will  be 
able  to  secure  uniformity  and  suitability  of  treatment. 
In  the  books  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  standards 
the  insertion  of  an  appendix  with  solutions  in  script 
instead  of  print  is  recommended. 

In  all  standards  mental  examples  are  to  be  employed 
as  the  foundation  of  calculation  and  an  introduction  to 
new  work.  Every  section  of  the  book  should  begin 
with  typical  mental  examples,  but  no  number  to  be 
found  mentally  may  exceed  1,000. 

By  gradual  progress  of  this  character  the  normal 
process  is  arrived  at.  When  it  is  thoroughly  grasped 
the  teacher  is  to  indicate  methods  of  simplifying  the 
calculation.  In  upper  classes  a  combination  of  mental 
and  written  work  is  demanded  in  each  example,  and  the 
pupil  is  supposed  to  use  verifications  and  rough  checks 
on  his  work. 

The  first  factor  in  the  choice  of  material  is  the  environ- 
ment of  the  child,  the  second  is  the  assistance  lent  to 
arithmetic  by  other  objects  of  study,  notably  Realien. 
In  the  upper  classes  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
demands  and  occurrences  of  daily  life,  and  statistical 
tables  relating  to  Canton  and  Federation  are  brought 
into  use.  Examples  from  retail  trade,  the  fixing  of 
juices,  sale  and  purchase,  profit  and  loss,  arc  confined 
to  narrow  limits.  These  operations  do  not  enter  into  a 
child's  life  until  he  has  left  school.  Examples  on  easy 
mensuration  are,  however,   included. 

The  examples  are  arranged  in  the  first  place  on  the 
basis  of  uniformity  of  mathematical  operation,  and  then 
according  to  their  application  to  the  concrete.  Different 
operations  are  not  kept  rigidly  apart  or  separated  by  long 
intervals.  When  a  definite  process  has  been  taught, 
revision  exercises,  in  which  the  process  is  left  for  dis- 
covery, are  introduced.  In  all  cases  easy  examples 
must  precede  hard  ones  in  a  set,  and  there  must 
be  sufficient  of  the  latter  to  employ  the  pupil  who  is 
getting  on  too  fast.  Enough  examples  must  be  given  so 
that  alternate  pupils  can  work  different  examples. 

Problems  are  constructed  so  that  the  numbers  are  easy 
and  the  solution  simple.  When  methods  of  solution 
have  been  thoroughly  practised  the  pupils  are  intro- 
duced to  examples  from  daily  experience.  Before 
completing  his  career  the  pupil  should  have  had  prac- 
tice in  constructing  examples. 

The  abacus  and  pictures  are    chiefly  employed    for 


counting  in  the  lowest  classes.  In  all  classes  Anschau- 
ung  is  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  for  numbers 
under  1,000  the  decomposable  metric  cube  is  recom- 
mended. 

On  other  points  of  method  the  following  remarks  are 
made  : 

The  first  written  exercises  should  be  pictorial. 

In  multiplication  the  multiplier  should  precede  the 
multiplicand  :    5x4  fr.  is  read  five  times  four  francs. 

Division  is  written  12  fr  :  4  =  3  fr. 

Ouotition  is  explained  by  measurement,  24m. :  6m.  =  4. 

The  complementary  method  of  subtraction,  the 
"  Italian  "  method  of  division  and  the  decimal  notation 
for  compound  quantities  are  introduced  in  Standard  V. 
(age  10-11). 

The  solidus  is  used  to  denote  a  fraction. 

Written  examples  on  proportion  are  solved — 

(1)  By  unitary  method. 

(2)  By  equating  fractions. 

(3)  By  the  "  Welsche  Methode,"  i.e.,  a  variation 
of  the  Representative  Fraction  Method. 

In  multiplication  the  non-algebraic  order  of  partial 
products  is  observed. 

This  syllabus  is  the  first  step  in  the  compilation  of  a 
new  official  arithmetic  for  use  in  the  primary  schools  of 
the  Canton.  It  will  most  probably  be  debated  in  each  of 
the  school  chapters  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  teachers' 
associations.  Prizes  will  then  be  offered  at  the  School 
Synod  for  the  best  drafts  of  a  text-book  conforming  to 
the  conditions.  These  drafts  will  be  referred  to  an 
editorial  committee,  which  will  draw  up  the  text  of  the 
new  book.  When  it  is  issued  the  book  will  be  used  in 
every  school  in  the  Canton,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  best 
text-book  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  It  will  be  the  product  of 
the  experience  of  over  a  thousand  teachers  who  have 
worked  for  years  with  primary  pupils  in  a  district  where 
education  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  public  attention. 

A.  J.  P. 


Minor  Notices 

A  First  Year's  French  Book  on  the  Oral  Method.     By  A.  H. 

Smith,  M.A.,  &c.     pp.  x    +    139.     (Blackie  and  Son. 

is.  6d.) 

An    attractive    introduction    to    French    speech.     The 

author's  object  has  been  to  supply  a  book,  written  entirely 

in  simple  French,  for  a  pupil  of  eight  or  nine  years,  and 

containing  material  enough  to  occupy  him  during  all  the 

time  he  is  likely  to  devote  to  French  in  a  year.     Clever 

drawings,  music  and  all  the  other  agencies  that  can  be 

employed  to  make  the  French  lesson  bright  and  effective, 

have  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  the  result  is  an 

exceptionally  interesting  lesson  book. 

The   Translation  0/  French    Unseens.     By   Eugene   Perrot, 

B.-cs-L.     pp.     187.     (Ralph,    Holland     and     Co.     25. 

net.) 

Students  who  are  learning  French  for  the  purpose  of 

passing  examinations  will  derive  assistance  from  this  author, 

who  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  preparing  young 
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people  for  the  ordeal  of  the  examination  room.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  the  best 
methods  of  attempting  to  translate  a  passage  of  French 
sien  for  the  first  time.  This  is  followed  by  a  number  of 
chapters  on  the  difficulties  in  French  syntax,  and  then 
c^mes  a  very  wide  selection  of  extracts  from  the  best 
French  authors.     The  book  concludes  with  a  vocabulary. 

Conies  et  Nouvelles  des   Meilleurs  Auteurs    Contcmporains. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Jules  Lazare,  B.-es-L.     Second 
Series,     pp.   159.     (Hachette  and  Co.      is.   3d. ) 
The  selections  have  been  well  made  from  the  best  modern 
writers,  and  have  been  printed  excellently.     A  full  vocabu- 
lary adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume  as  a  school  book. 

Les  Enfants  Cilebres.     Napoleon  II.     Ambroise  de  Boufflers. 
Elisabeth    Cazotte.     By   Michel    Masson.     Edited    by 
Louis    A.    Barbe.     La    Main   Enchantee.     By    Gerard 
de  Nerval.     Edited  by  H.   H.   Horton.   B.A.     Longer 
Poems    for    Recitation.     Edited    by    Louis    A    Barbe. 
Glimpses  of  Napoleon.     Extracted  from  "  La  Canne  de 
Jonc."     By  Alfred  de  Vigny.     Edited  by  W.  Herbert 
Hill,   M.A.     La   Chanson  de   Roland.     Racontee   pour 
les  Enfants.     By  Stephanc  Barlet  and  Leon  Duchemin. 
(Blackie  and  Son.     4<z.  each.) 
Blackie's  Little  French  Classics  are  now  so  well  known 
for  their  many  good  qualities  that  we  need  do  little  more 
than  mention  the  new  arrivals.     We  cannot  understand, 
however,  why  "  Les  Enfants  Celebres  "  has  not  been  pro- 
vided with  an  editorial  introduction  in  the  same  way  that 
the  other  little  books  have. 

Exercices  de  Grammaire  Francaise.  Par  J.  Gauchez 
Anderson,  B.A.  pp.  vii  +  84.  (Methuen  and  Co. 
is.  6d.) 

Intended  specially  as  a  companion  to  the  Nouvelle  Gram- 
maire Francaise,  but  suitable  also  for  use  with  any  other 
grammar,  this  volume  contains  exercises  only,  and  although 
the  author's  aim  "  has  been  to  give  sentences  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  inanities  of  the  Ollendorffian  or  Charden- 
alian  type,"  yet  pupils  should  not  have  too  much  of  this 
book,  or  the  result  will  be  revulsion  from  the  study  alto- 
gether. 

rammaire  Francaise  Elemcntaire.  By  W.  Mansfield  Poole, 
M.A.,  pp.  viii   +    126.     (John  Murray,     zs.  6d.) 

The  author's  idea  is  that  teachers  who  have  adopted  the 
more  attractive  modern  methods  of  teaching  French  have 
no  need  to  neglect  the  systematic  teaching  of  grammar, 
and  are  unwise  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  he  has  prepared 
an  elementary  grammar,  suitable  for  pupils  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  written  in  French.  Com- 
plexities too  difficult  for  youth  have  been  omitted,  and  the 
book,  which  has  been  well  printed,  is  a  serviceable  introduc- 
tion to  the  grammatical  rules  of  the  French  language. 

Voyage  aux  Pyrenees.  By  H.  Taine.  Edited  by  W. 
Robertson,  M.A.  pp.  xvi  +  211.  2S.  6d.  Jean 
Sbogar.  By  Charles  Nodier.  Edited  by  D.  LI. 
Savory,  B.A.  pp.  xix  +  140.  2s.  Histoire  d'un 
Homme  du  Peuple.  By  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Edited 
by  R.  E.  A.  Chessex,  B.A.  pp.  viii  +  154.  3s.  Une 
Tinibreitse  Affaire.  By  Honore  de  Balzac.  Edited 
by  Marie  A.  Pechinet,  B.A.  pp.  xi  +  231.  2S.  6d. 
Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Francaise.  By  Francois  A.  M. 
Mignet.     Edited  by  A.  Dupuis,  B.A.     pp.  xi   +    227. 


3s.     Memoires    d'un    Tourists.     Bv    Stendhal    (Henri 

Beyle).     Edited  by  H.   J.  Chaytor,  M.A.     pp.  xii    + 

104.     25.     (Clarendon    Press,    Oxford.) 

On  more  than  one  previous  occasion  we  have  commended 

this  excellent  series  of  works  in  modern  French,  and  we  need 

do  no  more  now  than  announce  the  new  volumes  which  the 

general  editor.  Leon  Belbos.  M.A..  has  selected.   If  any  of  our 

readers  who  are  students  of  French  literature  have  not  yet 

seen  the  score  volumes  which  so  far  have  been  issued  they 

will  do  well  to  make  their  acquaintance  without  further 

loss  of  time. 

Les  Caractbres  on  La  Mceurs  de  ce  Siccle.     Par  La  Bruyere. 
Adapted  and  Edited  by  Eugene  Pellissier.      pp.  xvi   + 
180.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     2s.  6d.) 
As  one  of  Siepmann's  series  this  book  comes  with  the 
recommendation    of    its    excellent   forerunners.     The    pro- 
moters of  that  series  have  now  established  a  new  section  in 
which  they  will  include  classical  authors,  and  they  have 
made  an  attractive  beginning  with  this  volume.     To  many 
it  will  prove  a  welcome  introduction  to  a  notable  book. 

French  Prose  Composition.     By  J.  Duhamel,  M.-es-A.,  and 
B.    Minssen.    M.-es-A.     Sixth    Edition,  Revised,     pp. 
viii    -5-    252.     (Rivingtons.      3s.  6d.) 
Years  ago  this  work  established  itself  amongst  school 
books  as  a  good  text-book  for  the  middle  forms.     It  includes 
notes   on   syntax,   the   irregular   verbs,   many   idioms   and 
phrases,  1 50  pieces  for  translation  and  a  complete  vocabu- 
lary. 

La  Premiire  Annie  de  Francais.     By  F.  B.  Kirkman,  B.A. 

pp.  viii    +    105    +    lxxx    +    xii.     (Adam  and  Charles 

Black.  2s.) 
We  think  this  alluring  book  will  become  very  popular 
with  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  French  class.  After  some 
preliminary  lessons  the  text  describes,  by  means  of  dialogues, 
narrations,  and  verse,  a  day  passed  by  an  English  boy  in  a 
French  family  in  Paris.  In  the  morning  the  talk  is  of  meals 
and  lessons  ;  we  spend  the  afternoon  sightseeing  in  Paris, 
and  the  evening  passes  pleasantly  enough  with  stories  and 
songs.  There  are  many  illustrations,  and  a  plan  of  Paris, 
and  there  have  been  prepared  to  accompany  the  book  two 
very  effective  wall  sheets  reproducing  in  colour  two  of 
the  principal  pictures  contained  in  the  book.  These 
illustrations'areUarge  and  interesting,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  3s.  to  ys.  6d.,  according  to  whether  they  are  mounted  or 
not.  One  represents  the  family  at  breakfast,  and  the  other 
is  a  characteristic  and  vivid  street  scene  in  Paris.  The 
pictures  will  certainly  help  to  make  the  lesson  more  attrac- 
tive and  its  effects  more  permanent. 

New  Grammar  of  French  Grammars.  Comprising  the  sub- 
stance of  all  the  most  approved  French  Grammars 
extant,  but  more  especially  of  the  standard  work, 
"Grammaire  des  Grammaires,"  sanctioned  by  the 
French  Academy  and  the  University  of  Paris.  With 
numerous  exercises  and  examples  illustrative  of  every 
rule.  By  Dr.  V.  de  Fivas,  M.A.  Fifty-seventh  edition, 
revised  throughout  and  enlarged,  with  the  addition 
of  Graduated  French  Texts  for  Preparatory  Reading 
and  Translation,  pp.  xvi  +  474.  (Crosby  Lockwood 
and  Son.  2s.  6d.) 
During  many  years,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of 

numerous   rivals,   this   book   has   retained   its   popularity, 
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and  one  cannot  say  much  more  about  a  grammar  that  has 
reached  its  fifty-seventh  edition.  A  new  feature  of  this 
issue  is  the  incorporation  of  158  graduated  French  prepara- 
tory texts  in  prose  and  verse,  one  of  which  precedes  each 
of  the  original  exercises,  for  use  in  reading  and  translation. 
Students  who  wish  to  master  the  grammatical  intricacies 
of  the  language  will  find  this  a  most  useful  manual.  We 
may  add  that  more  care  has  been  given  to  the  production 
of  the  book  than  is  bestowed  on  most  other  school  books. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages,  with  Special  Reference 
to  Big  Towns.  By  Cloudesley  Brereton.  M.A.  pp.  1  1  1. 
(Blackie  and  Son.) 
In  that  particularly  neat  form  in  which  they  have  already 
issued  "The  Teaching  of  Latin,"  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son  have 
now  published  this  useful  little  book,  which  embodies  the 
author's  lectures  at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
Mr.  Brereton  gives  a  useful  analysis  of  the  different  methods 
now  employed  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  so  that 
those  who  wish  to  know  where  we  are  in  this  respect  cannot 
obtain  the  information  more  easily  than  in  this  book.  For 
himself,  he  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  bad  old 
system,  which  still  lingers  in  unenlightened  places,  and 
the  new  purely  oral  method  ;  but  this  has  not  prevented 
him  from  giving  an  account  of  other  people's  notions.  We 
have  read  the  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  teachers  of 
foreign  languages  will  find  much  that  is  valuable  in  these 
well-printed  pages.  The  price  does  not  seem  to  be  given, 
but  probably  it  is  one  shilling  nett,  the  same  as  "  The 
Teaching  of  Latin." 

Herrn  Hopp's  System  for  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 

by  the  Direct  Method.     French  Series,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

(Otto  Schulze,  Edinburgh,      is.  and  is.  6d.) 

The  author  claims  to  be  here  presenting  a  "  new  system 

of   teaching    modern    languages    by    the    Direct    Method," 

but  admits  that  the  system  is  not  "  in  every  respect  new." 

For  our  part,  while  admitting  that  the  present  work  is  on 

sensible  lines,  we  cannot  discover  any  feature  by  which  it 

may  be  distinguished  from  such  well-known  books  on  the 

reformed  methods  as  Dent's  First  French  Course.     We  agree 

that  "  the  attempt  to  avoid  completely  the  use  of  English 

almost  invariably  leads  to  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  between 

teacher  and  pupil." 

History  of  India.  By  C.  F.  de  la  Fosse,  M.A.  (Macmillan. 
2S.  6d.) 
We  have  read  this  work  with  much  pleasure.  Though 
naturally  a  somewhat  condensed  account  of  Indian  history, 
it  has  not  been  deprived,  for  that  reason,  of  interest.  Pic- 
tures and  maps  are  numerous  and  excellent.  The  work 
ought  to  be  found  useful  as  a  reading  book  in  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  by  students  of  history  and  examination 
candidates. 

The  Fighting  Man  of  Japan  :    The  Training  and  Exercises 

of    the    Samurai.     By     F.     J.     Norman.     (Constable. 

2S.  6d.) 

This  is  the  work  of  a  military  man  who  has  had  ample 

opportunities    of    studying    the    machinery    by    which    a 

Japanese   youth  is   transformed  into   a  naval  or  military 

officer.     The  claims  of  "  Jujutsu  "  or  "  Jujitsu  "  upon  the 

attention   of  Westerners   have   recently  been   urged  ;    and 

the    present    work   gives   a   fairly   copious    and    decidedly 

interesting  account  of  this  system  of  wrestling,  and  also 


of  "  Kenjutsu  "  or  Japanese  fencing.  The  photographs 
are  numerous  and  useful,  though  the  photographed  com- 
batants were  evidently  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
camera. 

Hygiene  Based  on  Physiology  for  the  Use  of  School  Teachers. 
By  A.  Watt  Smyth.  (Simpkin.  Marshall.  6s.) 
It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  we  reviewed  Mrs.  Watt 
Smyth's  work  on  Physical  Deterioration  ;  the  present 
volume  is  a  more  systematic  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
hygiene  as  based  on  physiological  facts.  "  Hitherto 
these  subjects  (Hygiene  and  Physiology)  have  been  treated 
independently  of  each  other  in  separate  works,  and  the 
student  has  had  to  find  out  as  best  he  could  the  connection 
between  the  two  divisions  of  what  is  in  reality  a  single 
subject."  While  not  wholly  admitting  this  impeachment 
we  agree  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  authoress,  and 
congratulate  her  upon  its  execution.  The  work  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  excellent  photographic  plates 
as  well  as  other  diagrams  ;  and  keeps  closely  in  touch  with 
those  hygienic  problems  which  specially  concern  the  school 
teacher,  and  with  which  Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  is  so  competent 
to  deal. 

Examples  in  Arithmetic.     By  C.  O.  Tuckey.     (George  Bell 
and  Sons.     3s.) 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  book.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  be  an  academic  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  but  is  a 
collection  of  exercises  for  use  in  classes  where  teachers 
supply  their  own  bookwork.  In  the  ranks  of  school  arith- 
metics it  is  deserving  of  a  very  high  place.  The  author 
has  boldly  consigned  to  oblivion  (or  rather  to  a  short 
chapter  of  less  than  fifteen  pages)  examples  of  an  artificial 
type,  the  enduring  relic  of  Colensoism,  under  the  title  of 
Examination  Examples.  He  has  kept  carefully  in  view 
throughout  the  elementary  portion  the  idea  that  Arith- 
metic when  properly  employed  is  a  practical  and  a  useful 
subject,  and  any  pupil  who  has  worked  through  the  earlier 
examples  will  find  that  he  has  had  an  adequate  preparation 
in  the  best  possible  methods  for  tackling  the  problems 
which  he  may  have  to  face  not  only  inside  but  also  outside 
his  mathematical  class-room.  As  an  example,  note  the 
special  section  on  the  applications  of  proportion  to  Geometry 
and  Physics.  Were  students  doing  this  kind  of  work 
instead  of  being  taught  to  satisfy  examiners,  we  should  not 
have  so  many  complaints  from  science  teachers.  That  a 
book  of  this  kind  is  right,  and  that  the  examiners  are  wrong, 
is  patent  to  every  thoughtful  teacher.  Following  the 
example  of  Gilbert's  Mikado,  we  should  like  to  set  all 
examiners  the  task  of  working  out  and  verifying  all  the 
examples  in  this  book.  Still,  this  would  scarcely  be  a 
punishment,  it  would  be  an  education.  Teachers  should 
give  this  Arithmetic  very  serious  consideration. 

Practical  Mathematics.  By  H.  A.  Stern,  M.A.,  and  W.  H. 
Popham.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.  45.  6d.) 
The  earlier  chapters  of  this  volume  have  already  come 
under  review  under  the  title  of  Elementary  Practical 
Mathematics.  The  authors  have  produced  a  book  which 
should  receive  a  hearty  welcome  as  a  practical  manual, 
by  many  students  who  are  going  through  a  theoretical 
course  of  mechanics.  Although  not  written  with  a  view 
to  any  special  examination  it  entirely  covers  the  syllabus 
of  the  practical  mathematics  required  in  Army  Examina- 
tions. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
April  28,  1906. 

We  hope  that  the  articles  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  our  columns  on  the  subject 
of  the  care  of  our  adolescent  youth  will  attract  the 
attention  they  deserve.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
what  is  all  important  is  the  first  seven  years  of  a  child's 
life  :  but  this  is  only  partly  true.  From  the  parent's 
point  of  view  it  is  undoubtedly  so,  since  he  is  thereby 
given  the  opportunity  of  directing  the  first  thoughts 
of  the  infant  child  :  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  adolescent  youth  presents  even  more  possi- 
bilities. It  is  just  at  the  time  of  leaving  school  that 
all  such  have  a  tendency  to  go  wrong,  not  even 
excluding  young  men  of  the  better  class.  All  kinds 
of  unwholesome  attractions  are  paraded  before  them, 
and  unless  some  guiding  influence  watches  over  their 
footsteps  they  may  easily  set  out  on  a  wrong  path. 
Such  a  test  must  be  undergone  sooner  or  later, 
but  all  who  have  had  the  care  of  boys  will  know 


that  the  later  it  comes  the  more  easily  will  it  be 
resisted.  By  all  means,  then,  let  us  strive  to  keep 
a  hold  on  the  young  man  until  he  is  strong  enough 
to  walk  alone.  As  Dr.  Paton  points  out,  all  that 
he  suggests  is  permitted  by  the  Evening  School 
Code  ;  so  we  commend  to  education  authorities 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  proposal.  Every- 
body agrees  with  it  in  principle  :  it  only  remains  to 
devise  a  means  of  carrying  it  into  practice. 

The  greatest  problem  of  all  that  concerns  our 
young  people  who  have  just  been  emancipated 
from  the  control  of  school  is  to  teach  them  to  make 
a  profitable  use  of  their  leisure  time.  Yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  attract  them  to  decently  organised  games 
if  we  can  only  find  a  suitable  playground,  and  in  big 
towns  this  quest  is  not  always  an  easy  one.  But  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  London  County  Council 
has  agreed  to  consider  applications  from  responsible 
people  for  the  loan  of  their  school  playgrounds  for 
the  use  of  boys  who  have  already  closed  their  day 
school  career.  It  is  suggested  that  they  should 
be  open  to  young  people,  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  winter,  and 
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for  about  two  hours  in  the  evenings  of  the  middle 
months  of  the  year.  Any  hold  that  can  be  kept 
on  a  boy  to  prevent  his  patrolling  the  streets,  lark- 
ing and  smoking,  and,  in  short,  becoming  a  poten- 
tial hooligan,  should  be  jealously  and  carefully  pre- 
served ;  and  a  school  playground  is  a  convenient 
rallying  point  for  such  a  purpose.  Let  us  hope  that 
other  towns  will  follow  the  example  of  London  in 
this  respect,  since  the  problem,  though  it  varies  in 
degree  in  many  places,  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all. 

In  this  same  connection  we  are  asked  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  foundation  of  the 
National  League  of  Workers  with  boys,  which  has 
been  set  on  foot  with  the  object  of  uniting  together 
all  those  whose  influence  is  used  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  boys,  teachers,  club  workers,  members  of 
education  authorities  and  such  bodies,  and,  above 
all,  parents.  No  rivalry  with  any  existing  society 
is  intended,  but  the  example  of  America  has  stimu- 
lated a  greater  interest  in  the  management  of  our 
young  men,  and  it  is  proposed  to  copy  the  methods 
and  enlist  the  help  of  the  Clark  University,  which 
has  been  the  pioneer  of  the  movement  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  work  which  the  League  intends  to 
attempt  includes  the  foundation  of  a  national  centre 
of  communication  between  all  workers  and  boys,  the 
inauguration  of  an  annual  congress  of  members  and 
the  publication  of  its  doings,  the  formation  of  a  suit- 
able library  of  books  on  these  subjects,  the  manage- 
ment of  summer  camps  in  the  country  and  at  the 
seaside,  and  the  creation  of  a  department  of  experts 
who  will  be  able  to  give  advice  to  those  who  want  it. 
It  is  an  ambitious  programme,  but  if  it  is  only  parti- 
ally carried  into  effect  it  should  earn  the  gratitude 
of  all  reformers.  Those  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement  should  communicate  with  the  Secre- 
tary, at  Toynbee  Hall,  E. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  long-talked-of  Education 
Bill  has  been  issued.  The  main  lines  of  it  had  been 
more  or  less  accurately  foretold  by  men  of  all  sects 
and  parties  ;  and,  though  it  must  inevitably  be  a 
contentious  measure,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
no  animosities  will  be  aroused  such  as  will  keep  the 
flame  of  sectarian  bitterness  smouldering  for  a 
generation.  What  is  wanted  is  a  fair  hearing  for 
everybody,  due  allowance  for  those  who  differ  from 
us,  and  no  desire  to  trample  on  vested  interests. 
Nothing  that  is  good  can  come  from  an  irrecon- 
cilable attitude  on  either  side  or  on   both,  because 


all  sensible  people  want  a  settlement,  and  not  a  game 
of  see-saw.  We  think  it  better,  therefore,  not  to 
join  in  the  chorus  of  criticism  of  the  contentious 
points,  but  to  leave  the  Bill  until  it  gets  into  the 
committee  stage  :  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
discuss  whether  it  can  be  made  into  a  workable 
scheme  or  not.  In  the  meantime  we  will  trust  to 
the  innate  fairness  of  the  English  people  to  aim  at 
as  just  a  compromise  as  possible. 

There  is  one  proposed  change,  however,  that  we 
have  special  reasons  for  discussing,  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  has  occupied  much  of  our  space  lately ;  this 
is  registration.  The  Association  of  Headmistresses 
is  already  to  the  fore  in  denouncing  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  register,  and  Professor  Adams  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  many  misconceptions 
abroad  concerning  the  result  of  the  compulsory 
clause.  He  shows  that  there  are  not  more  women 
than  men,  that  the  best  men  of  the  public  schools 
do  enrol  themselves,  and  that  the  only  dissatisfac- 
tion so  far  arises  from  the  paucity  of  candidates  who 
enter  the  register  by  the  front  door — a  state  of  things 
which  cannot  be  otherwise,  considering  the  short 
time  that  it  has  been  in  force.  One  thing  is  certain  : 
registration — as  at  present  understood — pleases  no- 
body. The  elementary  teacher  objects  to  the  social 
delimitation  of  columns  A  and  B.and  the  secondary 
teacher  wants  some  other  method  of  becoming 
qualified  than  by  "  taking  Keatinge's  powders," 
as  they  say  irreverently  at  Oxford :  but  to  assume 
that  the  scheme  has  failed  because  it  is  criticised  from 
two  such  opposite  points  of  view  is  absurd.  By 
the  way,  suppose  that  the  register  is  abolished  :  what 
becomes  of  the  guineas  collected  from  the  credulous 
assistants  ?  We  can  almost  hear  mutterings  already 
of  "  false  pretences,''  and  demands  for  the  refund- 
ing of  the  money. 

The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  appointed 
two  Commissions  bearing  on  education.  Both  of 
them  are  small  in  numbers  :  they  are  expected  to  get 
to  work  soon,  and  to  get  through  their  work  quickly. 
One  is  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  Trinity  College, 
its  revenues,  its  administration,  its  methods  of 
appointing  fellows,  and  generally  the  possibility 
of  its  becoming  more  useful  to  Ireland.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  counterpart  to  the  Viceregal  Commission 
on  University  Education  appointed  by  the  late 
Government,  from  which  Trinity  College  was  ex- 
cluded ;  some  of  the  members  of  which  hinted  not 
vaguely  that  it  was  impossible  to  recommend  the 
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best  solution  of  the  debated  problem  without  referring 
to  Dublin  University.  The  new  enquiry  is  certainly 
meant  to  help  Mr.  Bryce  in  finding  the  best  means 
of  satisfying  Roman  Catholic  claims.  Meantime, 
Archbishop  Walsh  has  explained  clearly  that  the 
demand  is  for  a  new  college  or  university  thoroughly 
equipped  and  adequately  endowed  so  as  to  be  quite 
up  to  date.  Whether  a  reformed  Trinity  could  meet 
this  is  uncertain.  The  other  Commission  has 
reference  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  ;  it  is  to  enquire  into  several  things 
relating  to  Agriculture,  and  also  into  the  relation  of 
the  Board  to  other  educational  authorities.  This 
will  include  its  relation  to  the  Intermediate  Board, 
and  hints  not  obscurely  at  the  abolition  of  the  dual 
control  of  secondary  education.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bryce 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Primary  and 
Secondary  education  must  be  put  under  one  control ; 
and  although  Irish  opinion  was  not  yet  ripe  for  all 
the  Reforms  that  ought  to  be  made,  he  thought  a 
beginning  might  be  made  with  the  school  buildings 
and  the  position  of  the  teachers.  He  still  exercises 
the  Government  veto  on  the  appointment  of  Inter- 
mediate inspectors,  being  unwilling  to  create  vested 
interests  in  a  system  which  is  likely  soon  to  be 
radically  modified. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Japanese  system 
of  ethical  instruction  is  regarded  by  their  responsible 
minister  of  education  as  having  directly  conduced 
to  their  success  in  the  recent  struggle  with  Russia. 
Their  code  was  evolved,  as  a  compromise,  out  of 
what  was  considered  best  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity, Buddhism,  and  Confucianism,  by  represen- 
tatives of  all  three  creeds  ;  and  few  will  question 
that  the  lesson  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  their 
country  was  well  assimilated  by  those  who  were 
reared  on  it.  It  is  rather  humiliating  to  think  that 
with  all  our  long  record  of  civilisation  and  its  lessons, 
we  are  disposed  to  turn  so  readily  for  example  to  a 
race  which  is,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  only 
about  half  a  century  old  ;  and  yet  it  would  seem 
possible  to  learn  something,  in  this  department  also, 
from  our  allies.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  maintain 
that  conduct  can  be  directly  influenced  by  definite 
rules  and  suggestions,  just  as  the  small  child  must  be 
told  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  first,  and  be 
reasoned  with  afterwards  as  to  the  principles  which 
guide  the  choice.  We  hope  that  before  long  a  course 
of  instruction  in  a  boy's  duty  to  the  State  and  his 
neighbour  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching 
in  every  school. 


Points  about  Public  Schools  : 
A  Causerie 

By  S.  E.  W. 

It  is  high  time 

"That  Aprille  with  his  schoures  swoote, 
The  drought  of  Marche  had  perced  to  the  roote. 
And  bathed  every  veyne  in  swich  licour," 

but  this  has  not  so  happened  either  in  the  meadows  and 
gardens,  or  in  the  field  of  public  school  life.     The  only 
green  things  that  have  popped  their  heads  above  the 
arid  surface  are  not  plants  of  much  promise.     They  are 
a  paper  read  at  the  end  of  March  by  the  Headmaster  of 
the  United  Services  College  on  "  Public  School  Education 
as  affecting  the  Training  of  Candidates  for  the  Imperial 
Services,"  and  Mr.  Birrell's  threatened  abolition  of  the 
Teachers'  Register.     It  is  not  easy  to  comment  at  length 
on  either  of  these  pronouncements,  both  of  which  are 
delightfully  vague  and  enigmatic.     Indeed,  I  have  more 
than  twice  or  thrice  brought  an  unbiassed  mind  to  bear 
on  the  lengthy  resume  of  Mr.  Tracy's  remarks  as  given 
in  the  Times,  and  can  only  hope  the  distinguished  com- 
pany at  the  Royal  United  Services  Institution  which 
listened  to  him  carried  away  a  clearer  idea  of  his  meaning 
than  I  have  been  able  to  do.     I  am  greatly  disappointed 
with  Mr.  Bin-ell.     To  put    it   shortly  :  though  I  have 
refused  homage  to  the  master  of  method  and  the  training- 
college  principal,  yet  I  have  withheld  neither  guinea  nor 
moral  support  from  the  registrar  of  teachers.     And  as  I 
do  not  happen  to  know  what  organised  bodies  of  teachers 
think    of    the    "  proposed    abolition,"    and    have    not 
"  enjoyed  the   advantage   of   a  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Sidgwick  and  with  Mrs.   Bryant,"  I  am  reduced  to  the 
bald  necessity  of  saying  what  I  think  myself.     I  want 
the  register  maintained  ;  but  a  separate  register  should 
be  instituted  for  secondary  teachers,  and  the  permanent 
conditions  for  admission  to  it  should  be  simply  and  solely 
(i)  a  degree,  (ii)  proof  of  three  years'  satisfactory  service 
in  a  recognised  school.     I   hope  Mr.  Birrell,  if  he  reads 
School,  will  not  be  able  to  accuse  me  of  want  of  clear- 
ness.    Of  these  things  let  so  much  have  been  said.     Of 
Mr.  Tracy's  paper  as  a  whole  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a 
well-defined  idea.     In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Lord 
Ellenborough  expressed  the  easy  view  that  the  public 
school  should  be  reformed,  and  hoped  that  Mr.  Haldane 
would  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  public  school  and  estab- 
lish army  schools  on  the  fines  of  Osborne  and  Dartmouth. 
Major-General  H.  D.  Hutchinson,  who  presided,  was  not 
so  uncompromising,  and  thought  that  the  prospects  of 
getting  good  material  from  the  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities were  good  enough  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
setting  up  cadet  schools  ;    and  with  the   chairman   I 
humbly  venture  to  agree  entirely. 

If  the  product  of  the  public  schools  is  not  of  the  sort 
that  is  needed  for  the  public  services,  then  the  public 
school  system  is  certainly  a  failure,  and  should  be  brought 
to  an  end  :  it  is  no  use  wasting  time  in  trying  to  set  our 
house  in  order.     But  in  spite  of  wholesale  condemnation, 
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both  ancient  and  modem,  the  Englishman  of  to-day  is 
stauncher  than  ever  in  his  faith  in  the  public  school 
system,  and  if  the  authorities  of  public  schools  can  only 
be  persuaded  to  show  themselves  a  little  more  open  to 
suggestion  and  more  ready  to  move  with  the  times  there 
is  little  doubt,  pace  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  the  public 
schools  will  continue  to  supply  the  country  with  officers 
so  long  as  it  has  need  of  any. 

But  the  need  of  a  greater  receptivity  of  new  ideas 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  fact  that  we 
have  made  but  trifling  advances  during  the  last  hundred 
years  was  brought  home  to  me  a  few  days  ago  by  a 
chance  perusal  of  an  essay  on  public  schools  contributed 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1810  by  Sydney  Smith. 
Very  few  of  the  points  he  discusses  or  the  arguments 
he  uses  might  not  well  have  been  contributed  for  the 
first  time  to  the  current  number  of  School.  In  all  essen- 
tials we  are  practically  where  we  were  a  century  ago  : 
so  loud  and  effective  is  the  chorus  of  civil,  well-dressed, 
prosperous  personages  who  will  blindly  praise  the  existing 
state  of  things.  Two  points  only  of  marked  difference 
are  there  to  note  in  this  essay.  The  first  is  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  finds  it  necessary  to  protest  against 
the  absurd  clamour  of  the  irreligious  tendency  of  public 
schools.  Such  a  clamour,  however  unreasonable,  could 
not  possibly  be  raised  to-day  :  the  school  chapel  is  the 
characteristic  contribution  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
public-school  life.  Indeed — though  this  is  a  point  which 
to  the  minds  of  many  needs  exhaustive  discussion — it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  pendulum  has  now  swung 
too  far  the  other  way,  and  that  the  externals  of  religious 
observance  take  an  unduly  large  share  in  a  boy's  school 
life.  The  second  point  is  that  a  public  school  career  is 
nowadays  about  half  the  length  of  what  it  was  before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  points  on  which  the^essay 
dwells  are  the  tyranny  of  elder  boys  and  slavery  of  the 
younger,  the  "  absurd  and  pernicious  opinion  of  their 
own  importance "  which  elder  boys  contract,  and 
"  which  is  often  with  difficulty  effaced  by  a  considerable 
commerce  with  the  world."  Here,  it  may  be  admitted, 
he  lays  his  finger  on  two  real  deficiencies  in  the  system, 
but  his  next  two  points  are  fallacious.  He  misses  the 
point  when  he  asks  of  what  advantage  it  is  to  be  able  to 
play  cricket  in  after  fife,  and  also  when  he  compares  the 
savoir  vivre  of  his  sister,  brought  up  at  home,  with  the 
deficiencies  of  a  boy  home  for  his  holidays.  On  the 
whole,  he  would  seem  to  be  right  in  his  statement  that 
"  the  most  eminent  men  in  every  art  and  science  have 
not  been  educated  in  public  schools,"  and  the  list  of 
worthies  he  produces  in  letters,  science,  fine  arts,  medi- 
cine, chemistry,  war,  and  politics  apparently  bears  out 
his  contention. 

On  the  two  last  points  he  makes  he  has  my  full  con- 
currence. "  The  vital  and  essential  part  of  a  public 
school  is  the  master  "  ;  few  boys  see  enough  of  him, 
and  boys  have  too  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
boys'  characters.  A  close  inspection  of  the  master  into 
the  studies  and  conduct  of  each  individual  is,  even  under 
the  improved  conditions  of  school  staffing,  quite  im- 
possible.    And  last :  "  That  education  seems  to  us  to  be 


the  best  which  mingles  a  domestic  with  a  school  fife." 
Here  we  have  an  assertion  of  the  essential  excellence  of 
the  big  public  day-schools  of  the  St.  Paul's  type.  With 
the  High  Master  of  Manchester  and  other  believers  in 
the  great  future  in  store  for  this  species  of  public  school 
I  am  proud  to  enrol  myself,  not  to  mention  the  late  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith. 


School  Games  and  School 
Ideals 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

Three  articles  in  recent  periodicals  deal  with  the  subject 
of  school  games.  Mr.  Horsfall  in  the  March  Contem- 
porary speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  the  severest  con- 
demnation ;  a  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  criticises 
their  ethical  effect  upon  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
school,  holding  that  the  ideal  fostered  by  them  is  pagan 
rather  than  Christian ;  while  Mr.  Winch  expounds  in 
Mind  a  philosophical  theory  of  play,  and  denounces  the 
tendency  to  confuse  the  provinces  of  work  and  games. 

These  criticisms  are  typical  of  a  strong  current  in 
contemporary  opinion.  A  generation  which  is  beginning 
to  believe  in  the  gospel  of  work  and  efficiency  is  inclined 
to  look  askance  at  the  worship  of  athletics.  We  are 
told  that  we  are  a  nation  at  play  and  that  some  of  us  are 
simply  muddied  oafs  and  flannelled  fools.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  strong  conviction  of  nearly  all 
serious  schoolmasters  that  school  games  form  an 
indispensable  element  in  school  life.  To  men  like 
Bowen  of  Harrow  and  Almond  of  Loretto  they  were  the 
main  source  of  all  that  was  true  and  manly  in  our 
public  schools. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  sides  argue  the  question 
primarily  on  moral  grounds.  Our  system  of  school 
games  is  indeed  an  ethical  institution,  one  of  the 
characteristic  products  of  the  revolution  in  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  our  schools  which  we  associate  with  Dr. 
Arnold.  Englishmen  have  always  been  fond  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air  and  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  serious 
pursuit.  Hence  it  was  natural  that  when  the  training 
of  character  became  recognised  as  the  aim  of  our  public 
schools,  school  games  should  be  hailed  as  the  most 
promising  field  for  the  development  of  comradeship  and 
obedience  and  the  capacity  for  command,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  provided  a  strong  antidote  to  morbid 
interests  and  questionable  talk. 

Nor  have  these  expectations  been  disappointed. 
Games  have  proved  themselves  the  salt  of  our  school 
life  ;  few  schools  would  be  kept  wholesome  without 
their  aid.  But  have  they  also  encouraged  the  tendency 
to  postpone  work  to  play,  which,  as  our  critics  urge,  is 
one  of  our  national  dangers  ?  I  believe  they  do  exert  a 
mischievous  influence  in  that  direction,  not  because  our 
system  of  games  is  in  itself  a  wrong  one,  but  because 
it  has  been  allowed  to  usurp  a  place  in  our  schools  for 
which  by  the  nature  of  things  it  is  unfitted. 
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The  average  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  has  a  healthy 
admiration  for  physical  strength  and  athletic  prowess, 
whether  his  hero  be  C.  B.  Fry  or  the  captain  of  his  school 
eleven.     This    admiration    should   be    enlisted    on    the 
side  of  clean  living  and  bodily  fitness  ;    but  it  ought 
not   to   be   systematically   developed   to   the   practical 
exclusion  of  all  other  hero  worship  until  a  boy  comes  to 
regard  athletic  distinction  as  almost  the  sole  means  of 
raising  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows  or  of  advancing 
the  glory  of  the  school.     Yet  this  lamentable  state  of 
mind  is  too  often  encouraged  by  the  arrangements  and 
attitude   of  the  school   authorities.     It  is   one   of   the 
most  disastrous  results  of  the  lack  of  intellectual  vigour 
in  many  of  our  schools  that  the  average  boy's  moral 
ideal  is  developed  mainly  by  the  exhibitions   of  skill 
and  pluck  he  sees  upon    the  football-field  or  reads  of 
in  the  sporting  papers,  instead  of  being  widened  and 
deepened  by  living  contact  with  the  stirring  words  and 
heroic  deeds  of  the  great  men  in  all  ages.     The  result- 
ing standard  of  excellence  is  not  ignoble,  but  it  is  one- 
sided.    The  boy  learns  to  honour  courage  and  endurance, 
cheerfulness  in  defeat,  loyalty  to  one's  side,  and  all  that 
goes  to  make   a  sportsman.     What  he  is  less  likely  to 
acquire  is  width   of  sympathy,   consideration   for  the 
weak,  readiness   to  sacrifice  his  own   advantage  from 
a  broad  sense  of  duty.     The  fundamental  moral  prob- 
lems, whether  in  their  social  or  their    religious   form, 
will  lie  outside  his  purview.     The  men  to  do  the  work 
that  most  needs  doing  must  be  good  sportsmen,  but  they 
must  be  something  more. 

The  fact  is  that  games  afford  an  excellent  field  for  the 
exercise  of  moral  qualities,  but  they  are  not  fitted  to  be 
the  source  of  ethical  enthusiasm.  The  main  current *of 
our  fives  should  be  our  work,  and  not  our  play,  and  our 
ideal  of  character  cannot  without  serious  loss  be  di- 
vorced from  our  most  important  interests.  Hence  it  is 
a  boy's  work  in  school  which  should  supply  the  main 
influence  for  widening  his  conceptions  of  duty  and 
increasing  his  desire  for  moral  excellence.  Games,  and 
equally  with  them  other  school  institutions,  will  then 
find  their  proper  place  as  special  spheres  for  his  activity. 
But  he  will  feel  that  chivalry  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
football-field,  or  loyalty  to  cricket,  but  that  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  these  virtues  in  the  greater 
world  of  men,  whether  in  his  family,  or  his  business, 
or  in  the  wider  relations  of  his  civic  life. 


A  valuable  suggestion  for  the  keeping  of  Empire  Day 
in  schools  has  been  issued  by  the  League  of  the  Empire. 
An  interesting  lecture  has  been  published  called  "  A  Trip 
round  the  Empire,"  describing  a  journey  from  London  to 
Liverpool  in  a  ship  going  round  the  world  and  visiting  all 
our  foreign  possessions  en  route.  It  is  divided  into  six 
sections  on  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  :  it  can  be 
given  straight  through,  or  the  separate  sections  dealing  with 
the  different  countries  can  be  specially  worked  up  by  the 
lecturer.  For  celebrations  the  lecture  can  be  given  with 
the  help  of  slides  or  sets  of  tableaux,  which  would  provide 
an  additional  intersst.  It  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of 
the  League,  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  S.W.     Price  3d. 


The  Rhodes  Scholarship 
Bequest :    A  Warning 

By  R.  E.  Macnaghten 

The  tendency  to  divert  a  founder's  bequest  from  its 
original    purpose   seems    irresistible.     The    justification 
for  such  an   attempt  is  usually  made  on  one  of  two 
grounds— either    that    the    testator's    wish    cannot    be 
literally  fulfilled,  or  that  his  intentions  were  so  obscurely 
expressed  that    some  deviation  is  rendered  necessary. 
Neither  of  these  reasons  can  be  urged  in  the  case  of  the 
magnificent    scheme    which    culminated    in    what    are 
popularly    termed    "The    Rhodes    Scholarships."     The 
will  in  which  the  scholarship  bequest  was  originally  made, 
and  the  fourth  codicil  which,  while  displacing  the  original 
bequest, renewed  it  in  a  very  slightly  altered  form,  are  alike 
documents  of  the  utmost  precision  and  lucidity.     Never- 
theless I  have  heard  it  seriously  argued  by  a  Professor  ia 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  that  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Rhodes'    bequest  was   the    endowment   of   "research" 
scholarships  ;    and  I  have  heard  it  even  more  vigorously 
argued  by  a  Professor  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  the 
four  separate  qualifications   on  which   the  testator  so 
specially    insisted    should    be    virtually    abandoned    in 
favour  of  a  "pure  scholarship"   test.     Each  of  these 
gentlemen  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honour  and  the 
most    transparent    integrity.     But    they    viewed    the 
matter  through  academic  spectacles  ;   and  each  (without 
having  read  the  whole  document  in  which  Mr.  Rhodes' 
wishes  were  expressed)  was  really  maintaining  a  position 
which  would,  if  allowed,  render  nugatory  one  of  the  most 
remarkable    and     interesting    experiments    which    the 
academic  world  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  testing. 
There  is  indeed  a  real  and  serious  danger  that  if  the 
selection  of  Rhodes  scholars  be  entrusted  to  exclusively 
academic  bodies  the   deliberately  and  clearly-expressed 
mandate  of  the  testator  will  be  altogether  set  aside.     I 
have  seen  this  tendency  at  work  both  in  Australia  and 
Canada,  but  the  most  glaring  instance  of  which  I  am 
aware  occurred  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  election  of  the  first  Rhodes  scholar.     This  Vic- 
torian award  aroused  such  a  feeling  of  indignation,  that 
a  meeting  was   held  in   the   Biological  School   of   the 
University  of  Melbourne  to  protest  against  the  action  of 
the   selection    committee.     About    200    university  men 
were  present,  and  the  following  motion  was  put  to  the 
meeting,    and   subsequently    carried :      "  That    in    the 
interests  of  future  candidates  for  the  Rhodes  scholarship, 
this  meeting  respectfully  expresses  its  regret  that  the 
1904  selection  has  been  made  upon  principles  which 
make  it  possible  for  a  student  who  has  no  interests  out- 
side the  scholastic  and  intellectual  side  of  university  life 
to  represent  the  State   as   a   Rhodes  scholar."     This 
meeting  was  reported  at  length  in  the  Melbourne  Argus 
of  July  20  ;   and  the  facts  of  the  case  may  be  made  clear 
by  a  few  extracts  from  the  mover's  speech,  as  given  in  that 
paper.     "  This    selection "    (he    said)    "  constituted    a 
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precedent,  and  in  that  way  he  should  speak  of  it.  Still, 
it  was  not  an  attack  on  the  committee.  He  did  not  for 
one  moment  impugn  their  bona  fides  or  their  dis- 
interestedness (laughter).  Still  he  did  attack  their 
ideas  (applause).  It  was  a  conflict  of  ideas  and  ideals, 
and  he  asserted  that  the  principles  under  which  the 
selection  had  been  made  were  at  variance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  Mr.Rhodes'swill  as  published  by  the  committee. 
.  .  .  The  committee  had  awarded  the  scholarship 
on  purely  scholastic  grounds— (applause) — and  the 
selected  candidate  would  have  been  considered  by 
Cecil  Rhodes  to  be  a  bookworm  (applause).  He  had  a 
brilliant  scholastic  record,  and  no  one  denied  it,  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  that  respect 
alone  did  he  fulfil  the  requirements.  The  committee 
had  put  forth  regulations  requiring  certain  qualifications 
in  candidates.  Those  regulations  were  net  adhered  to. 
The  committee  did  not  only  refuse  to  follow  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  will,  but  did  not  even  keep  its  own 
regulations.  They  objected  to  the  Rhcdes  scholar 
selection  as  a  precedent,  and  simply  as  a  precedent." 
Nor  was  the  tendency  illustrated  by  the  above  report 
by  any  means  confined  to  Victoria.  Thus,  writing  to 
the  Hobart  Mercury  in  reference  to  the  Tasmanian 
scholarship,  "  A  Member  of  Senate  "  in  protesting  against 
"the  teaching  element"  being  unduly  represented  on  the 
board  of  selectors  said  (inter  alia) :  "  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  some  of  the  appointments  made  in  the  other  States 
have  not  been  of  the  character  expected.  Men  who 
have  done  nothing  in  sports  or  games  have  been  awarded 
the  scholarship,  and  this  has  been  attributed,  probably 
with  reason,  to  the  class  from  which  the  boards  of 
selectors  have  mainly  been  chosen."  This  letter  indeed 
touches  on  one  of  the  most  serious  and  radical  defects  in 
the  present  method  of  selection,  namely,  the  relegation 
to  an  almost  purely  academic  body  of  the  duties  of 
selection  in  a  case  where  it  was  the  testator's  clear  and 
deliberate  intention  that  such  selection  should  not  be 
made  on  purely  academic  grounds. 

This  will  be  made  more  evident  by  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  actual  facts  of  the  bequest.  At  a  compara- 
tively early  stage  in  his  career  Mr.  Rhodes  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  which  was  embodied  in  practical  form 
in  his  will  of  July  i,  1899.  The  terms  of  that  will  so  far 
as  the  Rhodes  scholarships  were  concerned  he  revoked 
by  a  fourth  codicil,  dated  October  11,  1901  :  and  it  is 
extremely  important  to  note  that  the  actual  mandate 
dealing  with  the  appointment  of  his  scholars  was  (with 
one  trifling  verbal  change)  repeated  in  his  fourth  codicil 
in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  he  had  used  in  the  original 
will.  The  mandate  was  the  same  in  both  documents ; 
and  it  was  only  in  his  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  marks  for  each  qualification  might  possibly  be 
assigned  that  he  made  a  serious  alteration.  Even  that 
alteration  (though,  of  course,  not  binding  on  the  trustees) 
is  suggestive  :  for  whereas  in  his  will  he  bad  proposed 
that  Pure  Scholarship  should  receive  four-tenths  of  the 
marks,  and  the  other  three  qualifications — which  may 
be  roughly  designed  as  Athleticism,  Popularity,  and 
Character — should    receive    two  -  tenths    each,    in    the 


fourth  codicil  he  assigned  three-tenths  each  to  Scholar- 
ship and  Popularity,  and  two-tenths  each  to  Athleticism 
and  Character  ;  thereby  clearly  showing  that  he  con- 
sidered that  in  his  original  scheme  he  had  assigned  an 
unduly  high  percentage  to  pure  scholarship. 

Nearly  all  the  provisions  with  regard  to  the  actual 
operation  of  the  scholarships  are  contained  in  section  23 
(as  amended  by  the  fourth  codicil)  ;  and  it  is  essential 
to  note  that  that  section  really  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  first  being  mandatory  and  the  second  merely 
suggestive.  The  mandatory  portion  runs  as  follows : 
"  23.  My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be 
elected  to  the  scholarships  shall  not  be  merely  book- 
worms I  direct*  that  in  the  election  of  a  student  to" a 
scholarship  regard  shall  *  be  had  to  (i)  his  literary  and 
scholastic  attainments  ;  (ii)  his  fondness  of  and  success  in 
manly  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and'the 
like ;  (iii)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  [sic]  protection  of  the 
weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship ;  and  (iv) 
his  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  charac- 
ter and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
schoolmates,  for  these  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in 
after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem  the  performance  of 
public  duties  as  his  highest  aim."  At  this  point  the 
mandatory  portion  of  the  paragraph  ceases,  and  the 
testator  adds  :  "  As  mere  suggestions  *  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  will  have  the  choice  of  students  for  the 
scholarships.  I  record*  that  (i)  my  ideal  qualified  student 
would  combine  these  four  qualifications  in  the  pro- 
portions of  three-tenths  for  the  first,  two-tenths  for  the 
second,  three-tenths  for  the  third,  and  two-tenths  for  the 
fourth  qualification,"  &c. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mandatory  portion  of  the 
instructions  regulating  the  scholarships  is  extremely 
brief.  Mr.  Rhodes,  with  the  sagacity  which  was  so 
conspicuous  a  characteristic  of  his  career,  realised  that  it 
was  desirable  to  give  his  trustees  the  greatest  amount  of 
latitude  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
ideas  in  their  original  form.  But  though  his  mandate 
is  brief,  it  is  alike  clear  and  emphatic.  No  one  who  has 
carefully  read  clause  23  as  it  stands  in  the  original  will, 
and  then  compares  it  with  the  testator's  final  draft  as  it 
appears  in  the  substituted  clause  23  of  the  fourth 
codicil,  can  question  for  a  moment  what  was  the  testator's 
deliberate  intention.  A  Rhodes  scholar,  according  to 
the  founder's  mandate,  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  been 
properly  elected  unless  he  has  been  chosen  on  the 
aggregate  results  of  four  distinct  and  separate  qualifi- 
cations, to  each  of  which  regard  must  have  been  given. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  not  only  in  Australia,  but  in 
Canada  (and  I  presume  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
but  in  this  case  I  am  not  speaking  with  first-hand 
knowledge)  the  selection  committees  are  mainly  or 
largely  made  up  from  persons  chosen  on  purely  acade- 
mic grounds,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  a  satis- 
factory system  of  selection  can  be  attained,  or  one  that 
will  really  be  in  consonance  with  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  will.  When  one  of  the  four  qualifications  is  an 
*  The  italics  are  my  own. 
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academic  one,  to  make  the  organisation  of  the  selection 
committee  depend  almost  entirely  on  academic  con- 
siderations, is  really  to  make  one  particular  set  of  persons 
assume  the  role  of  judges  as  well  as  of  witnesses.  To 
ensure  an  absolutely  impartial  selection,  the  judicial  body 
should  be  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the  various 
bodies  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  supply  evidence  on  the 
four  distinctive  qualifications  enjoined  by  the  testator  ; 
and  until  the  method  of  selection  is  altered  to  correspond 
with  this  clear  and  obvious  principle,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  Mr.  Rhodes's  will  can  be  adequately  ful- 
filled. There  is  no  class  in  the  world  which  has  either 
collectively  or  individually  a  higher  sense  of  honour  than 
the  English  country  gentry  ;  yet  country  justices  are 
notoriously  severe  in  cases  dealing  with  poaching  and 
other  offences  which  affect  their  own  interests.  A 
committee  consisting  of  academic  representatives  may 
be,  and  probably  is,  as  anxious  to  maintain  the  most 
scrupulous  impartiality  as  any  other  committee  in  the 
world  ;  but  like  all  other  bodies  composed  of  persons 
representing  a  particular  class,  it  is  bound  to  be  affected 
by  a  class  bias.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  this  may  be 
true  theoretically  ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  possible  in 
practice  to  carry  out  all  Mr.  Rhodes's  wishes.  It  seems, 
for  instance,  to  be  held  impossible  in  Canada  to  ascertain 
the  third  qualification  by  an  appeal  to  the  students.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  it  has  been  easily  and  successfully 
accomplished  elsewhere.  In  striking  contrast  to  Mel- 
bourne, the  University  of  Sydney  prepared  a  scheme 
by  which  all  Mr.  Rhodes's  wishes  were  carried  out  in 
the  most  conscientious  and  painstaking  way.  I  had  a 
long  and  interesting  interview  with  the  Registrar  of 
Sydney  University,  and  from  the  information  with 
which  he  was  good  enough  to  supply  me,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  only  needs  the  necessary  determination 
to  secure  elsewhere  correspondingly  satisfactory  results. 
In  New  South  Wales  four  distinct  certificates  were 
printed,  corresponding  with  the  four  qualifications 
named  by  Mr.  Rhodes.  That  dealing  with  the  second 
qualification  is  in  the  following  form  : 

The  New  South  Wales  Rhodes  Scholarship  for  1904. 

Certificate  of  Fellow  Students 
As  to  the  Candidate's  "  Fondness  for  and  Success  in  Manly 
Outdoor  Sports,  such  as  Cricket,  Football,  and  the  like." 

Candidate's  Name      

The  certificate  should  state  what  games  or  manly  exer- 
cises he  takes  up.  Such  details  should  be  given  as  his  scores 
at  cricket  in  batting  or  bowling,  his  place  in  the  football 
field,  &c,  and  whether  he  has  taken  part  in  inter-school  or 
other  matches. 

(The  method  of  selection  or  voting  should  be  fully  described.) 

Signature     

On  behalf  of 

The  signature  of  this  particular  certificate  was  en- 
trusted to  the  Sports  Union  of  Sydney  University,  and 
the  Registrar  informed  me  that  the  students  fully 
recognised  the  importance  of  the  decision  entrusted  to 
them,  giving  the  matter  their  most  earnest  and  attentive 


consideration.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the*  certifi- 
cate prepared  by  the  Undergraduates'  Association  as  to 
the  candidate's  "  Qualities  of  Manhood,  Truth,  Courage, 
Devotion  to  Duty,  Sympathy  for  and  *  Protection  of  the 
Weak,  Kindliness,  Unselfishness,  and  Fellowship." 

I  have  shown  that  Mr.  Rhodes's  instructions  were 
clear  and  explicit,  and  that  at  least  one  State  of  the 
Empire  has  found  no  difficulty  in  giving  them  adequate 
expression.  The  Empire  owes  such  a  debt  to  the  tes- 
tator, that  justice  and  gratitude  alike  demand  that  an 
equally  strict  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  bequest 
shall  be  insisted  on  in  every  case.  Even  apart  from  such 
equitable  considerations,  it  would  be  an  infinite  pity  if  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  educational  experiments  were 
not  to  receive  an  adequate  and  a  comprehensive  trial.  For 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  Mr.  Rhodes's  bequest 
represents  the  first  serious  attempt  to  award  bursaries 
on  really  scientific  and  philosophical  principles.  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  conspicuous  as  a  man  of  action.  But  he  was 
also,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  phrase, '  a  dreamer  devout,'  gifted 
with  a  curious  felicity  in  applying  the  observations  of  a 
genuinely  philosophic  mind  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.  He  recognised  that  pure  scholarship  was  a  valuable 
and  a  commendable  talent,  in  that  it  stood  for  certain 
mental  excellences  that  make  for  progress  in  every 
department  of  human  life.  But  he  also  saw  that  unless 
the  mens  sana  were  found  in  the  corpus  sanum,  and 
unless  to  these  were  added  certain  elements  of  character 
and  influence,  the  result  was  often  a  failure  rather  than 
a  success,  a  source  of  weakness  than  of  strength.??  He 
desired  in  bestowing  his  scholarships  to  bestow 
them  on  candidates  who  should  ultimately  prove"  (in 
the  words  of  the  old  bidding  prayer)  "  fit  persons  to  serve 
God  in  church  and  state."  The  soundness  of  his  views 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  actual  life. 
It  is  those  who  combine  mental  vigour  with  physical 
stamina  who  come  to  the  front  in  the  battle  of  life,  and 
become  leaders  of  men.  To  define  all  the  qualities 
which  produce  the  St-aE  drfipav  is  a  difficult  task ; 
but  for  practical  purposes  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
bined qualities  of  scholarship  and  athletics  are  generally 
by  themselves  a  sufficient  test.  Examples  will  occur 
to  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  academic  or 
professional  world.  Of  the  last  three  headmasters  of 
Eton,  two  have  been  in  the  Oxford  eight ;  while  Canon 
Lyttelton  was  captain  of  the  Cambridge  eleven.  At 
Harrow  Dr.  Butler  and  Bishop  Welldon  had  each  been  a 
famous  athlete,  and  each  had  been  Senior  Classics. 
Numerous  similar  instances  might  be  added  both  from  the 
legal  and  the  clerical  professions.  Let  me  briefly  adduce 
one.  I  remember  being  particularly  struck  by  observing, 
when  entering  one  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  a  few  years 
since,  that  two  out  of  the  three  presiding  judges  (Lord 
Justices  Romer  and  A.  L.  Smith)  had  rowed  in  the 
Cambridge  eight.  These  examples,  which  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  show  the  real  and  funda- 

*  The  word  "  and "  was  used  in  the  original  will.  In  the 
fourth  codicil,  the  word  "  the"  was  substituted,  probably  by  a 
clerical  error. 
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mental  value  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  bequest  as  a  great  ex- 
periment in  the  philosophy  of  education.  They  are  an 
additional  reason  why  Mr.  Rhodes's  clear  and  deliberate 
instructions  should  be  carried  out  with  the  most  con- 
scientious and  scrupulous  care. 


The  Teaching  of  Greek 


An  Experiment 


By  S.  E.  W. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Classical  Association  that 
Greek  should  be  taught  in  the  lower  and  middle  forms 
mainly  as  literature  was  not  likely  to  be  received  with 
a  chorus  of  approval.  Many  public-school  masters 
of  long  experience  look  very  shyly  at  the  suggestion, 
while  others,  both  head  and  assistant,  regard  the  method 
hopefully.  Being  myself  one  of  the  more  sanguine 
type,  early  in  January  I  decided  to  give  rapid  Greek 
an  unbiassed  trial.  This  I  propose  to  describe  without 
adornment,  giving  essential  details  and  impartially 
summing  up  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  results, 
so  that  those  who  have  not  had  the  chance  of  experi- 
menting for  themselves  may  be  encouraged  to  do  so  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

I  take  once  a  week  a  form  of  twenty-five  boys  for 
the  first  period  of  Saturday  morning,  lasting  an  hour  and 
a  half.  I  should  say  it  is  a  form  of  medium  ability 
on  the  classical  side  ;  the  average  age  was  14.8,  and 
before  my  experiment  began  they  had  on  the  average 
spent  five  terms  in  the  learning  of  Greek.  I  had  pre- 
viously used  the  time  in  doing  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  lines  of  Ovid,  but,  do  what  I  could,  the  time  would 
pass  in  elephantine  dulness.  I  was  anxious  at  all  costs 
to  bring  real  interest  to  my  assistance,  and  to  this  end 
selected  more  or  less  at  random  the  A  kestis  of  Euripides, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  through  the  play  in  the  term. 
I  did  not  choose  Mr.  Sidgwick's  Rugby  edition,  but  a 
practically  complete  edition,  that  in  Bell's  "  Illustrated 
Classics,"  with  notes  and  illustrations.  I  divided  my 
twenty-five  boys  into  five  sets  of  five  each,  and  to  each 
set  allotted  for  preparation  some  twenty  lines.  Each 
boy  was  made  responsible  for  a  thorough  get-up  of 
twenty  lines,  with  the  use  of  notes  and  dictionary. 
When  lesson  began  I  did  not  have  the  Greek  read,  but 
at  once  put  on  the  first  set  to  translate,  and  en  route 
made  clear  to  the  others,  who  followed  with  interest 
what  was  new  to  them,  the  difficulties  that  cropped  out 
in  translation.  The  allotted  portions  were  almost 
always  well  got  up.  The  first  set  thus  done,  I  made 
another  bid  for  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  form  by 
translating  the  passage  myself,  or  reading  Mr.  Way's 
metrical  version.  In  this  way  we  got  through  the  whole 
lesson  of  a  hundred  lines  in  about  fifty  minutes — i.e., 
choruses  included,  at  the  rate  of  two  lines  a  minute  of 
class  time.  We  had  covered  enough  ground  to  make 
sure  that  a  certain  amount  of  dramatic  action  had  taken 
place  ;   thus  the  first  lesson  gave  us  the  spirited  alterca- 


tion between  Apollo  and  Death,  and  a  good  part  of  a 
chorus.  While  the  iron  was  hot  I  next  struck  with 
paper-translation,  allotting  the  portions  in  such  a  way 
that  no  boy  translated  what  he  had  been  given  to  pre- 
pare, again  allowing  full  use  of  notes  and  vocabulary. 
For  this  reproduction  I  allowed  twenty  minutes,  a  line  a 
minute.  The  better  sort  of  boy  would  complete  his 
piece,  but  the  majority  would  manage  about  fifteen 
lines.  In  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  period  I  would 
hear  them  rapidly  read  off  their  versions,  myself  filling 
up  the  occasional  lacuna?.  The  first  five  minutes  of  the 
next  week's  lesson  would  be  given  to  a  rapid  revision  of 
this  hundred  lines,  which  would  take  the  form  of  ques- 
tions on  three  or  four  of  the  more  difficult  words  and 
phrases  in  a  page,  the  whole  class  answering  ;  I  was 
always  sure  of  a  quick  answer  from  at  least  three  or  four. 
And  so  on  to  the  next  lesson.  If  this  method  be  pur- 
sued, I  am  not  sure  that  plain  texts  are  the  best  for  the 
purpose  ;  notes  are  distinctly  useful,  because,  while 
something  definite  is  taken  in,  each  boy  spends  only  a 
short  time  proportionately  on  them,  and  the  reading 
of  them  does  not  interfere  with  the  appreciation  of 
the  play  in  its  development  of  plot.  In  each  lesson  a 
boy  masters  some  detail  without  the  interest  being  buried 
under  a  load  of  comment.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  ideal  text  for  use  on  these  lines  would 
be  one  with  a  few  notes — four  or  five  at  most — at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  and  a  special  vocabulary  at  the  end. 
After  five  lessons,  I  gave  the  sixth  preparation  to  a 
general  revision  of  the  first  five  hundred  lines,  allowing 
the  choruses  this  time  to  be  omitted.  I  selected  lines 
38  to  69  as  the  test  piece  to  be  done  on  paper  without 
notes  or  any  aids,  and  allowed  a  full  hour  for  the  transla- 
tion. At  first,  I  confess,  on  reading  these  papers  I  was 
inclined  to  be  a  little  disappointed  with  the  result,  but 
on  further  reflection  I  believe  that  result  to  have  been 
quite  satisfactory.  Four  boys  showed  up  work  which 
was  quite  good,  except  for  the  natural  failure  to  appre- 
ciate dialogue  particles  at  their  full  value.  About  a 
dozen  gave  translations  which  were  full  and  sensible, 
but  with  some  errors  ;  five  were  good  here  and  there, 
but  inclined  to  lacuna? ;  four  were  inadequate,  and 
had  only  caught  a  phrase  in  odd  places.  My  second 
test,  after  a  thousand  lines  had  been  read,  was  more 
encouraging.  It  consisted  of  fifteen  lines  of  dialogue 
(11.  706-722),  and  twenty-five  of  narrative  (681-705). 
This  time  the  results  in  the  dialogue  piece  showed  two 
very  good,  five  good,  eight  very  fair,  two  poor,  and  five 
bad  :  while  the  narrative  piece  was  markedly  better  all 
round.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  though  one  can  gauge 
the  defects  of  these  written  translations,  the  advantages 
the  class  had  gained  from  general  impression  and  in- 
terest in  the  play  as  a  whole,  though  probably  real  are 
harder  to  test.  I  may  add  that  I  did  not  omit  to  give 
some  drill  in  the  iambic  metre. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  form  was  doing 
Xenophon  with  another  master  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  a  week  in  a  more  careful  manner. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  this  method  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  stated  had  encouraging  results.     A  little 
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more  trouble,  of  course,  devolves  on  the  master  when 
he  brings  into  class  a  lesson  of  a  hundred  lines  than 
when  he  only  covers  twenty-five  or  thirty.  But  the  gain 
to  the  class  by  way  of  genuine  interest  in  their  author 
is  to  me  indisputable.  Neither  the  class  nor  I  would 
care  to  return  for  our  term's  work  from  our  play  of 
Euripides  to  the  old  test  of  three  hundred  lines  of 
Ovid. 


Registration  and  Training 

By  John  Thompson,  M.A. 

In  the  last  number  of  School  S.  E.  W.  produces  argu- 
ments based  on  the  statistics  of  the  Registration  Council 
to  show  that  Registration  is  at  present  a  practical 
failure.  Less  than  1  per  cent,  of  men  in  Column 
B  have  qualified  by  taking  one  of  the  certificates  men- 
tioned in  Appendix  C  !  It  is  difficult  to  resist  some  of 
his  conclusions.  For  example  it  required  little  demon- 
stration to  prove  that  under  present  circumstances  there 
is  a  failure  especially  on  the  part  of  men  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  professional  preparation.  No  candid  critic 
will  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  90  per  cent, 
of  men  with  degrees  instinctively  feel  the  fallacy  of  any 
training  scheme  yet  devised.  Are  we  then  to  give  up 
the  whole  attempt  ?  Has  the  effort  of  the  last  few  years 
ended  in  a  cul-de-sac  ?  Are  we  to  go  on  as  before  without 
a  profession  of  secondary  teachers  and  to  sit  down  with 
this  counsel  of  despair,  making  no  effort  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teaching  ?  As  these  questions  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  following  suggestions 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  kept  in  view.  They  are 
that  no  real  progress  can  be  made  until  salaries  are  re- 
adjusted on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  and  that  the 
nature  of  the  training  proposed  must  appeal  to  the 
teaching  novice.  On  these  two  things  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets. 

(1)  Our  educational  authorities  have  begun  at  the 
wrong  end.  No  doubt  it  is  the  easier  end,  and  even  to 
begin  is  something.  But  what  is  a  man  to  train  for  or 
why  ?  A  University  graduate  has  already  spent  a  large 
sum  on  his  education  and  sees  no  reason  why  he  should 
spend  more  for  a  shadowy  good.  His  degree  secures 
him  a  salary  of  between  £100  and  £200  a  year.  Does 
training  offer  him  the  prospect  of  anything  better  ? 
At  piesent  no  one  can  answer  this  in  the  affirmative. 
Yet  if  he  saw  a  definite  professional  prospect  before  him, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  be  inclined  to  consider  the  pro- 
fessional qualifications.  We  are  now  at  an  impasse. 
Teachers  as  a  whole  are  willing  enough  to  consent  to  a 
delimiting  of  their  qualifications,  and  a  raising  of  their 
standard,  but  already  the  preliminary  outlay  is  large 
and  the  investment  precarious.  Before  throwing  away 
more  money,  they  want  to  know  if  the  game  is  to  be 
worth  the  candle.  There  is  no  lack  of  conscience  among 
teachers,  and  the  public  may  always  be  sure  of  reaping 
a  rich  reward  from  whatever  money  it  seems  good  to 


invest  in  them,  but  until  the  question  of  salaries  is  faced, 
and  some  tentative  scheme  generally  accepted,  no  one 
need  dream  of  full  training  colleges  or  long  columns  of 
registered  teachers.  To  change  the  metaphor  used 
above,  we  may  rather  say  that  the  authorities  are  like 
engineers  making  a  railway  and  laying  only  a  single 
instead  of  a  double  rail.  Therefore,  the  proposals  for 
training  colleges  and  training  schemes  had  better  wait 
until  this  matter  is  settled.  The  Teachers'  Guild  has 
issued  a  scheme  for  men,  by  which  it  is  suggested  that 
salaries  should  commence  at  £150  and  rise  by  regular 
increments  to  £350  and  higher  in  special  cases.  Suppos- 
ing this  to  be  generally  accepted  as  reasonable,  how  is 
it  to  be  put  into  operation  ?  It  must  work  throughout 
the  country  as  a  whole  so  that  a  man  passing  from  one 
county  to  another  may  not  overpass  its  limits.  It  must 
therefore  work  from  a  central  body,  viz.,  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  it  may  fairly  be  suggested  that  con- 
ditional upon  the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  the  Board 
should  guarantee  to  schools  for  every  duly  qualified 
teacher  employed  a  certain  proportion — say  one  half — 
of  his  salary.  And  this  might  take  the  place  of  the 
present  grants.  Is  it  too  optimistic  to  think  that 
under  such  circumstances  we  should  find  a  consider- 
able increase  on  the  1  per  cent,  of  qualified  men  in 
Column  B  ? 

(2)  This  does  not,  however,  meet  S.  E.  W.'s  point  as 
to  the  90  per  cent,  of  men  with  their  instinctive  feeling  that 
training  at  present  is  a  fallacy.  And  as  the  mountain 
will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  should  consider 
the  expediency  of  moving  towards  the  mountain. 
Training  is  in  its  experimental  stage,  and  it  does  not 
appeal  to  men  because  it  is  too  largely  theoretical ;  it 
is  professional,  not  practical.  The  English  genius  is 
for  the  practical,  and  this  should  be  recognised.  The 
University  graduate  looks  askance  at  learning  the  theory 
of  teaching,  and  he  does  not  quite  see  how  the  practice  of 
teaching  is  to  be  acquired  in  a  training  college.  Such  prac- 
tice as  he  gets  there  hardly  seems  to  be  the  real  thing,  but 
rather  a  make-believe.  If  he  is  to  be  trained,  he  would 
like  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  real  thing.  If 
there  be  prejudices,  they  require  to  be  considered,  not 
ignored.  S.  E.  W.  has  strong  opinions.  He  thinks  only 
two  types  of  men  might  be  trained,  the  born  teachers 
and  those  who  are  deficient  in  sympathy  and  disciplinary 
power.  The  latter  he  dismisses  as  hopeless,  and  the 
former  can  be  started  with  half  an  hour's  talk  from  a 
head.  We  venture  to  put  in  a  word  for  a  third  class,  the 
men  who  are  between  the  two,  who,  while  not  born 
teachers,  may  yet  become  very  fair  schoolmasters,  who, 
not  deficient  in  sympathy  and  disciplinary  power, 
require  these  qualities  to  be  strengthened.  They  in  fact 
form  the  bulk  of  teachers,  and  even  the  born  teachers 
like  born  poets  are  not  all  perfected  at  once.  Some 
of  the  best  of  them  have  been  known  to  regret  the 
waste  of  initial  energy  that  might  have  been  saved  by 
judicious  training.  It  is  said  that  the  young  school- 
master must  begin  on  the  vilis  animus  as  the  young 
doctor  does  on  the  vile  corpus.  But  the  latter  is  not 
turned   loose   on   the   world   with    only   a    theoretical 
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knowledge  of  medicine  and  his  own  mother  wit.  He 
must  first  walk  the  hospitals  and  pass  through  a  practi- 
cal training.  Why  cannot  the  young  teacher  get  some- 
thing similar  ?  Many  of  us  when  we  started  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  to  see  how  the  art  of  teaching  was 
actually  practised.  And  certainly  there  are  some  who 
with  some  years  of  experience  not  wholly  unsuccessful 
would  like  to  see  how  our  brother  teachers  untie  some 
knots  which  have  interested  ourselves.  If  we  could 
spend  a  few  hours  observing  some  famous  teachers  at 
their  work,  it  would  doubtless  inspire  many  suggestions. 
As  it  is,  all  we  start  our  work  with  is  what  we  remember 
or  misremember  of  our  own  schooldays.  But  our 
point  of  view  of  teaching  and  disciplinewas  then  different ; 
our  own  school  and  teachers  may  have  been  excellent, 
but  when  there  we  were  not  thinking  of  things  as  they 
appeared  to  our  pedagogues ;  and,  after  all,  one  school 
only  represents  its  own  aspect  of  education.  What  I 
should  like  to  suggest  is  that  a  graduate  purposing  to 
enter  the  teaching  ranks  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  spending  his  first  year  going  from  school  to  school, 
passing  a  few  weeks  at  each,  and  observing  experienced 
men  at  their  work.  The  Board  of  Education  should  keep 
a  list  of  schools  which  beginners  might  visit  with  profit. 
During  the  summer  they  should  attend  a  course  at 
which  they  should  be  informed  of  the  practical  aims  of 
teaching,  its  methods  and  its  difficulties.  They  should 
be  told  what  to  observe,  be  informed  of  various  kinds 
of  discipline,  of  the  mistakes  usually  made  at  first,  and 
in  short  what  is  likely  to  be  of  most  use  to  them  in 
starting  on  their  profession.  In  September  they  should 
then  be  sent  to  different  schools  ;  in  December  they 
could  be  called  together  again  and  also  during  the 
f  ollowing  summer,  for  consideration  and  discussion  of  what 
they  have  noted  and  learnt.  I  don't  think  such  a  plan 
could  be  called  visionary,  unpractical,  or  merely  theoretical. 
The  number  of  men  sent  to  any  particular  school  would  be 
limited.  They  need  not  interfere  with  any  of  its  work. 
Their  business  would  only  be  to  sit  in  the  class-room 
and  take  notes.  Their  minds  could  roam  at  large  over 
the  problems  of  school  life  before  themselves  plunging 
into  its  vortices.  Before  being  brought  face  to  face  with 
some  knotty  problems,  they  will  see  how  similar  ones 
have  been  solved.  A  man  ought  to  be  able  to  visit 
in  a  year  eight  or  ten  schools  of  different  types.  This 
alone  would  help  to  give  him  some  grasp  of  the  variety 
of  the  educational  world  and  its  work.  His  expenses 
might  be  met  by  a  small  grant,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
he  would  be  admitted  as  a  teacher  on  probation.  And 
how  about  the  theory  of  teaching  ?  No  doubt  this  will 
be  insisted  on.  I  should  allow  him  to  take  such  ex- 
aminations in  it  as  may  be  required  any  time  within  a 
period  of  five  years  after  he  has  begun  teaching.  He  will 
appreciate  it  better  after  he  has  done  some  practical 
work,  and  it  will  always  be  possible  for  him  to  get  lectures 
in  it  at  summer  courses.  When  he  has  obtained  his 
certificate  for  Theory  and  is  passed  in  Practice  by  the 
inspector  or  his  headmaster  or  by  both  combined,  he 
should  be  regarded  as  a  fully  qualified  member  of  the 
profession. 


The  Schoolmaster  and 
Technical  Education 

By  A.  du  Pre  Denning,  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 

The  numerous  legislative  measures  of  the  last  decade 
and  the  increased  grants  to  elementary,  secondary, 
technical  and  university  education,  both  from  the 
Treasury  and  from  local  sources,  have  ushered  in  a  new 
educational  era,  and  schoolmasters  feel  it.  They  cannot 
but  long  since  have  recognised  and  appreciated  the 
irrepressible  and  progressive  cry  of  the  present-day 
educational  economist :  nor  do  they  attempt  to  dis- 
pute the  immense  utilitarian  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  improved  secondary  teaching,  supplemented  by 
subsequent  detailed  scientific  and  technical  training  for 
the  successful  management  of  business  affairs. 

But,  though  schoolmasters  may  realise  and  appreciate 
the  fuU  value  of  these  advantages  for  the  future,  yet 
the  great  majority  of  their  contemporaries,  the  parents 
of  their  pupils,  have  so  far  by  no  means  begun  to  ade- 
quately recognise  either  the  value  or  the  necessity  of 
such  teaching  :  nor  is  it  at  all  an  easy  matter  to  attempt 
to  convince  them  of  the  fallacy  of  some  of  their  con- 
servatively retained,  old-fashioned,  and  often  very 
limited,  ideas  on  this  subject. 

However,  although  we  cannot  directly  instruct  the 
parents,  we  can  instruct  the  coming  generations  in  the 
undeniable  and  evident  advantages  which  both  individual 
people  and  individual  nations  have  of  late  years 
reaped,  as  rich  harvests,  from  the  educational  seed 
whether  of  the  purely  technical  or  the  advanced  secon- 
dary type. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  I  wish  to  emphasise. 
After  several  years  of  secondary  school  teaching,  I 
would  suggest  that  schoolmasters,  both  elementary  and 
secondary,  do  not  sufficiently  realise  what  an  immense 
power  for  good  or  evil  in  such  matters  they  actually 
hold  in  their  hands,  nor  how  they,  of  all  people,  can  most 
successfully  hope  to  foster  and  encourage  the  rapid 
growth  of  such  vital  movements,  imperatively  necessary 
for  our  national  commercial  welfare.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  patriotism  to  maintain 
that  our  industrial  supremacy  was,  and  ever  would  be, 
unshaken ;  but  lengthy  and  frequent  periods  of  bad 
trade  and  the  great  flood  of  commercial  statistics,  com- 
bined with  the  evidence  of  the  educational  resources 
of  foreign  industries,  which  have  been  continuously 
pouring  in  from  authoritative  sources,  have  proved  to 
many  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  knowledge  really  is 
power  in  the  industrial  world — and  that  through  this 
Power  of  Knowledge  foreign  nations  are  actually  making 
such  gigantic  strides  that  corresponding  measures,  but 
on  a  scale  far  beyond  anything  yet  attempted,  can 
alone  prove  effective  in  helping  us  to  maintain  our 
commercial  supremacy.  Stress  of  home  and  foreign 
competition,  protective  tariffs  and  other  causes,  will, 
perhaps  more  effectually  than  any  argument,  ultimately 
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convert  the  entire  world  of  commerce  to  the  side  of 
technical  education — and  that  before  very  long.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  only  within  recent  years  has 
England  been  wakening  up  to  the  importance  of  properly 
educating  with  special  reference  to  their  future  careers 
those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  industrial  operations. 
In  every  walk  of  life  it  is  rapidly  being  recognised  that 
nowadays  the  success  of  the  individual,  whether  as 
manufacturer,  as  manager  or  as  workman,  depends 
quite  as  much  upon  the  character  and  extent  of  his 
special  technical  training  as  on  his  earlier  and  more 
general  education.  In  certain  professions,  particularly 
in  the  medical,  this  truth  has  long  been  realised,  in  others 
it  has  only  lately  begun  to  be  generally  understood.  It 
will  now  however  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  future 
development  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  efforts  that 
are  at  present  being  made  to  provide  efficient  technical 
schools  and  colleges,  where  primary  and  secondary 
education  may  be  adequately  supplemented. 

Yet,  and  this  is  a  point  I  would  most  strongly  urge, 
how  many  schoolmasters  are  there,  who,  when  a  parent, 
especially  a  well-to-do  parent,  comes  to  have  a  quiet 
talk  over  his  son's  prospects  in  this  or  that  business  or 
profession  and  of  his  ultimate  chances  in  the  race  of 
life,  will  emphatically  advise  the  father  or  mother  of  the 
great  advisability  of  seeing  that  their  boy  has  every 
possible  opportunity  of  securing  that  special  scientific  or 
technical  knowledge  which  has  now  become  so  absolute 
an  essential  for  success  in  any  branch  of  manufacture  or 
commercial  enterprise  ? 

The  schoolmaster's  reading  will  have  brought  to  his 
notice — unfortunately  it  seldom  reaches  the  parent — a 
vast  store  of  detailed  information,  which  should  enable 
him  to  prove  convincingly  to  the  latter  a  fact  long 
established,  namely,  that  our  future  merchants  and 
manufacturers  must  be  systematically  taught  the  under- 
lying principles  upon  which  their  industries  are  based, 
together  with  the  chief  truths  of  the  natural  and  applied 
sciences,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  to  their 
working  in  a  methodical  and  scientific  manner ;  instead 
of  being,  as  in  days  gone  by,  simply  "  pitchforked  "  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  into  the  workshop, 
factory,  or  dyehouse,  to  "  pick  up"  in  some  haphazard 
manner  the  rudiments  of  their  lives'  work. 

Yet  we  do  still  so  frequently  hear  of  a  boy  going 
straight  from  school  to  serve  a  certain  number  of  years — 
probably  at  a  high  premium — with  some  large  firm, 
who  allow  him  the,  in  many  cases  very  doubtful,  privilege 
of  the  "  run  of  the  place,"  instead  of  being  sent  in  the 
first  instance  directly  to  a  college  or  technical  school, 
where  he  would  have  a  great  variety  of  machines,  &c, 
at  his  disposal  and  well-arranged  lessons  bearing  both 
on  these  machines  and  on  the  principles  of  the  various 
other  forms,  adopted  by  competing  firms  and  countries. 

How  proverbially  true  it  is  that  old  customs  die  hard  ; 
yet  one  would  have  thought  that  only  a  small  amount 
of  consideration  was  necessary  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
utter  inadequacy  to  modern  requirements  of  the  old 
apprenticeship  system,   founded  on   manual  labour,   a 


relic  inherited  from  past  times,  when  the  employer 
himself  was  a  workman  and  the  apprentice  was  fed, 
clothed,  and  received  into  the  family  circle  as  a  son. 
Whereas  now  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  nearly 
every  industry  has  completely  revolutionised  the 
character  of  this  relationship  which  formerly  existed 
between  a  foreman  or  works  manager  and  an  apprentice, 
and  has  rendered  absolutely  necessary  a  different  kind 
of  training  from  that  which  was  considered  sufficient 
even  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  as  the  growing 
importance  of  our  big  engineering  and  mining  schools 
conclusively  shows.  Moreover,  a  really  good  training  for 
almost  any  trade  or  profession,  at  no  very  great  cost, 
and  quite  equal  to  that  which  can  be  obtained  in  other 
European  countries,  is  to  be  obtained  to-day  in  a  few 
at  least  of  our  great  technical  centres ;  whilst  it  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  very  distant  date,  many 
other  of  our  enterprising  and  populous  centres  will  have 
brought  their  schools  up  to  the  same  relatively  high 
standard  of  excellence,  so  that  indeed  ultimately 
attendance  at  such  schools  will  become  a  practical 
necessity  for  the  professional  or  commercial  man  of  the 
future.  Naturally  the  working  foreman  will  not  re- 
quire the  same  lengthy  course  as  the  future  manager 
or  managing  director  :  and  yet  how  advantageous  it 
would  be,  if  the  former  spent  one  year,  following  out 
some  special  course  after  he  bad  been  an  apprentice  at 
his  trade  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  years  (i.e.,  in  his  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  year,  say) :  whilst  the  future 
managing  director  should  undoubtedly  go  through  a 
three,  four  or  five  years'  course  at  some  big  technical 
centre  or  university.  The  facilities  for  such  courses 
are  yearly  becoming  greater  in  English  towns,  but 
unfortunately  do  not  receive  recognition  at  their  proper 
value. 

Now  this  brings  me  back  again  to  the  argument 
I  wish  to  emphasise  most  strongly — the  opportunity  each 
individual  schoolmaster  actually  has  of  widely  pro- 
moting this  very-much-to-be-desired  general  recognition 
of  the  enormous  advantages  of  systematic  courses  of 
scientific  instruction,  a  form  of  instruction  which,  we  all 
must  admit,  is  expedient  for  all  commercial  prosperity. 
Boys  in  their  teens  are  generally  practical,  open  minded 
and  very  patriotic,  though  naturally  their  ideas  and  views 
on  the  more  serious  questions  of  life  are  often  crude  and 
often  entirely  influenced  by  their  own  immediate  sur- 
roundings. As  might  be  expected  from  the  sons  of  a 
"  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  English  boys  may  become 
keenly  interested  in  the  history  of  the  development  and 
spread  of  some  great  manufacture.  The  writer  has, 
for  example,  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  large  forms 
listening  most  attentively  to  a  short  sketch  of  that 
colossal  and  monumental  example  of  German  commercial 
enterprise,  the  "  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik  "  at 
Ludwigshafen,  near  Mannheim,  with  its  extensive  build- 
ings, costing  over  a  million  sterling  to  erect,  with  its  staff 
of  nearly  200  university  trained  chemists,  &c,  which,  after 
repeated  failure  during  some  thirty  years,  has  ultimately 
succeeded  in  placing  artificial  indigo  on  the  market  at 
such  a  price  that  the  ruin  of   our  Indian  indigo  plan- 
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tations  is  apparently  inevitable.  The  boys'  national 
pride  receives  a  shock  :  the  remedy  and  the  moral 
of  the  story  is  very  evident  :  successful  business  men 
must  themselves  have  a  technical  training,  must  employ 
thoroughly  well-qualified  assistants,  and  must  usually 
be  prepared  for  numerous  obstacles  and  failures  before 
the  road  to  success  opens  out.  Many  a  boy  has  after- 
wards asked  me  where  I  thought  a  really  good  training 
was  to  be  obtained  for  an  engineer,  civil,  mining  or 
electrical,  or  what  science,  &c,  would  be  useful  for  a  boy 
going  into  this  or  that  particular  business. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  spur  into  a  state  of  increased 
mental  activity  the  inventive  and  constructive  faculty 
of  the  youthful  mind,  and  it  is  generally  through  this 
particular  faculty  that  a  boy  or  girl  is  most  easily  in- 
duced to  his  or  her  first  voluntary  mental  exertion 
without  any  form  of  external  suggestion  (e.g.,  in  Kinder- 
garten classes) ;  indeed,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  bring 
home  to  the  budding  man  or  woman  a  proper  sense  of 
his  or  her  possible  usefulness  in  a  very  progressive 
world  than  to  realise  that  so  many  of  the  world's 
greatest  inventions  have  at  different  times  originated — 
many  in  our  own  times — in  the  minds  of  workers  from 
the  lowest  grades  of  society  upwards,  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  greatest  enterprises  have  so  frequently  had 
but  very  small  beginnings,  and  further  have  depended 
chiefly  upon  the  forethought  and  dogged  perseverance 
of  one  man,  or  maybe  a  small  band  of  workers,  usually 
shrewd  in  conception  and  swift  in  action,  but  who  have 
above  all  things  cultivated  a  capacity  for  strenuous  work 
and  so  learnt  the  value  of  successful  organisation — not 
only  of  the  material,  but  also  of  the  human  forces  of 
industry.  Again,  might  not  a  judicious  introduction  by 
the  schoolmaster  of  topical  events  of  a  scientific  and 
technical  nature  prove  to  possess  both  an  educational  and 
disciplinary  effect  by  obtaining  the  earnest  undivided 
attention  of  a  flagging  class  ? 

Also  in  those  informal,  out-of-school  conversations 
which  all  but  half-hearted  schoolmasters  repeatedly 
have  with  their  pupils,  does  it  not  frequently  happen 
that  boys  open  their  minds  as  to  what  they  intend  to 
do  when  they  shall  have  left  school  ?  How  often  on 
such  occasions  are  they  not  instinctively,  though  perhaps 
quite  unintentionally,  seeking  information  from  their 
teachers  ?  Here  is  precisely  the  teachers'  best  chance 
of  setting  many  an  intelligent  young  mind  working  and 
enthusiastically  thinking  of  how  best  to  secure  a  good 
modern  training,  and  so  subsequently  develop  into  a 
hardworking  healthy-minded  citizen,  instead  of  possibly 
drifting,  in  a  dilatory  happy-go-lucky  indifferent  frame 
of  mind,  into  a  mediocre  slacker  or  a  social  loafer,  who 
would  "  shoot  himself  if  he  found  himself  taking  an 
interest  in  his  work." 

All  boys  going  in  for  commercial  life  of  any  grade 
should  always  be  urged  to  make  a  point  of  following 
up  their  school  education  whenever  possible,  if  only  to 
increase  their  immediate  outlook  and  knowledge,  by 
attending  courses  on  some  commercial  or  scientific 
subjects  at  one  or  other  of  the  many  technical  schools,  &c, 
already  so  abundant.     That  there  are  many  employers 


and  manufacturers  who  are  ready  and  indeed  anxious 
to  encourage  such  further  education  of  their  employes, 
and  in  fact  offer  substantial  advantages  and  rewards 
for  diligent  attendance  at  such  courses,  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out  in  both  the  educational  and  the  news- 
paper press. 

But  it  is  not  simply  by  providing  good  evening  technical 
classes  for  their  people  that  certain  nations  have  of  late 
years  so  wonderfully  improved  their  commercial  posi- 
tion ;  it  is  rather  by  extensively  providing  and  abundantly 
encouraging  a  really  sound  training  for  those  minds 
that  are  to  direct  intelligent  artisans  and  clerical  assis- 
tants, as  Sir  Martin  Conway  so  expressly  urged  at  the 
Sir  John  Cass  Institute  in  December  last,  when  he 
observed  that  the  people  of  this  country  did  not 
sufficiently  believe  in  the  necessity  of  giving  the  highest 
possible  education  to  the  directing  brains  of  industry, 
nor  did  they  sufficiently  understand  the  length  of  time, 
the  amount  of  skill  and  of  great  experience  that  was 
required  before  skilful  hands  received  their  full  equip- 
ment ;  whilst  with  regard  to  the  great  bogey,  Germany, 
it  was  said  the  Germans  had  such  technical  and  such 
scientific  workmen,  who  were  taught  the  theories  of 
things  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  real  struggle  lay  between 
the  German  universities  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world — this  was  where  Germany  beat  us.  The  numbers 
of  managing  people  which  their  universities  turned  out 
was  a  remarkable  fact.  It  was  a  common  thing  for 
Englishmen  to  say  they  would  put  their  sons  into 
business  at  an  early  age,  to  learn  for  themselves  by 
practical  experience  ;  but  in  Germany  it  was  recognised 
that  the  science  of  business  was  a  thing  that  had  to  be 
learnt  and  studied  and  could  not  be  picked  up  by  any 
one  who  was  content  to  muddle  through.  Personally 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  German  was  one  whit  more 
scientific  or  better  than  the  Briton. 


Some   Reflections  on  the 
School  Hygiene  Congress 

The  meeting  recently  held  for  the  purpose  of  setting  in 
motion  the  machinery  for  the  International  Congress 
on  School  Hygiene  gives  us  some  food  for  reflection. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  such  assemblies 
as  only  an  encouragement  to  the  faddists,  who  are 
thereby  given  an  opportunity  of  airing  their  own  particu- 
lar notions  on  the  subject  of  health  ;  but  the  represen- 
tative body  of  people  who  met  in  the  University  of 
London's  buildings  at  South  Kensington  belonged 
rather  to  the  hard-headed  than  the  doctrinaire  breed  of 
educationist.  The  proceedings  were  commendably 
brief  and  to  the  point.  Time  was  not  wasted  on  flog- 
ging that  dead  horse,  the  necessity  of  the  corpus  sanum 
for  the  habitation  of  the  mens  sana,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  everybody  to  find  out  where 
our  nation  stands,  and  to  set  about  moving  it  forward  on 
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sound  and  scientific  lines.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush, 
and  the  names  of  the  committee  appointed  to  look  after 
the  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the  foreign 
visitors  to  our  shores  in  August  next  year  will  be  a 
guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  reception.  They  have 
a  high  standard  to  aim  at :  the  munificence  of  the  wel- 
come in  Nuremburg  on  the  last  occasion  calls  for  a 
special  effort  from  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world,  and 
no  doubt  the  appeal  for  subscriptions  will  be  liberally 
responded  to. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  speeches  was,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  one  that  is  too  often  heard  on  educational  plat- 
forms :  it  was  the  backwardness  of  England  in  all 
matters  of  this  sort.  We  are  accustomed  daily  to  have 
Germany  held  up  as  our  pattern,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
this  monotony  to  hear  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land included  in  the  list  of  models  that  we  are  to  copy. 
The  last  mentioned,  especially,  as  Lord  Reay  said, 
spares  no  expense  in  this  direction,  and  bears  without 
undue  grumbling  an  education  rate  which  a  Londoner 
would  view  with  absolute  horror.  Sweden,  by  the 
direct  encouragement  of  the  teaching  of  cleanliness  and 
order  in  its  schools,  has  produced  a  generation  of  young 
people  that  are  second  to  none  in  Europe  for  clean  and 
orderly  homes.  The  wonder  is  that  we  lag  behind  ;  but 
after  all  it  is  only  one  more  instance  of  our  "  muddling 
through  somehow." 

Canon  Lyttelton,  whose  sympathies  with  the  move- 
ment nobody  will  doubt,  contributed  a  racy  and 
somewhat  polemic  speech  on  the  relation  of  the  school- 
master to  matters  of  health.  Speaking  of  secondary 
education,  he  very  truthfully  observed  that  a  man  in  his 
position  comes  across  a  great  deal  of  passive  resistance, 
and  an  unlimited  amount  of  ignorance.  Mothers  in 
particular,  he  said,  are  very  solicitous  about  the  health 
of  their  boys,  but  profoundly  incapable  of  assimilating 
any  scientific  knowledge  which  is  likely  to  help  them  in 
their  anxieties.  The  result  is  that  the  poor  headmaster 
is  pelted  on  the  one  side  by  inconsiderate  interference 
on  the  part  of  parents,  and  driven  against  a  dead  wall 
of  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  and 
(on  occasions)  his  own  colleagues.  Experiments  in  diet 
are  often  made,  but  no  scientific  record  of  results  is  kept  : 
measurements  are  not  taken  in  accordance  with  well 
known  and  tested  principles  of  medical  science  ;  and 
the  statistics  given  on  the  authority  of  public  school 
doctors  are  so  tainted  with  error  as  to  be  practically 
valueless.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  our  utter 
lack  of  system,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  many  other  things 
in  connection  with  our  schools.  Mr.  Shepheard,  of  the 
London  Education  Committee,  explained  that  views 
on  hygiene  were  vastly  different  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  instancing  a  case  where  a  medical 
officer  caused  terrible  indignation  amongst  East  End 
parents  by  wishing  to  examine  their  children  for 
traces  of  small-pox !  Such  an  objection  would  be 
speedily  overruled  in  a  public  school,  of  course. 
But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  not  the  ele- 
mentary school  which  is  at  a  disadvantage,  if  we 
compare  the  standards  of  comfort  in  the  two  types  of 


establishment.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  soon  as 
inspection  comes  in,  there  is  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  comfort  of  our  secondary  pupil ;  better  desks, 
more  comfortable  seats,  light  and  ventilation  cared  for, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  little  details  which  make  all  the 
difference  between  pleasant  and  uncomfortable  con- 
ditions of  life.  We  may  be  told  that  with  poor  children 
these  precautions  are  a  necessity,  or  the  weaker  ones 
would  die  ;  whereas  it  does  not  matter  so  much  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  comfortable  homes.  But 
even  at  the  expense  of  being  accused  of  slaving  after 
unnecessary  uniformity  we  maintain  that  if  a  certain 
code  of  rules  is  good  in  one  stratum  of  education  it  must 
be  good  in  another.  And  so  the  very  least  that  ought 
to  be  done  is  to  clear  out  the  old  rookeries  that  passed 
for  schools  (and  college^,  too,  for  that  matter)  in  the 
past,  and  insist  on  sanitary  conditions  of  living  for  all. 
We  are  moving  ahead  in  this  respect,  it  is  true  ;  but 
there  is  still  a  large  percentage  of  public  schools  whose 
halls  are  as  yet  "  uncontaminated  "  by  the  foot  of  the 
inspector. 

One  reason  why  the  study  of  School  hygiene  and  the 
practice  of  rules  of  health  should  be  insisted  upon  does 
not  lie  on  the  surface.  Apart  from  the  direct  good  done 
to  the  race  by  building  up  a  better  physique,  there  is  the 
impulse  given  to  the  young,  by  being  brought  into  close 
relation  with  sound  food  and  cleanly  habits,  to  trans- 
plant the  desire  for  both  into  their  homes.  This*  is 
especially  useful  in  the  case  of  girls,  who  are  destined 
to  be  the  mothers  of  another  generation  and  to  manage 
homes  of  their  own.  And  this  in  itself  would  provide 
an  argument  in  favour  of  giving  meals  at  school  to  our 
young  people  if  any  other  reasoning  than  the  plea' of 
poverty  were  needed.  Habits  of  cleanliness  picked  up 
like  this  are  never  forgotten  :  they  will  conduce  to  a 
higher  standard  of  home  comfort  and  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  domestic  duties  in  the  near  future. 

A  word  on  books  of  hygiene.  A  significant  word  of 
warning  was  uttered  by  Lord  Reay  against  the  multi- 
tude of  amateur  treatises  on  the  subject  that  have  already 
flooded  the  market,  which  he  said  it  would  be  very  unsafe 
for  a  medical  student  to  rely  upon  for  examination 
purposes.  Physiological  details  must  be  left  to  the 
expert  :  one  cannot  expect  a  schoolmaster  to  be  a 
doctor  as  well  as  a  teacher  and  goodness  knows  how 
many  things  besides.  This  is  one  of  the  points  where 
no  amount  of  interest  or  apperception  is  likely  to  avail 
us  :  far  better  is  it  to  rely  on  direct  dogmatic  instruction 
in  the  necessary  rules  of  health  than  to  try  to  instil  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  every  simple  precaution — to  say 
nothing  of  terrifying  the  juvenile  mind  by  calling  up 
visions  of  all  kinds  of  mysterious  internal  ailments. 
In  this  respect  we  feel  sure  the  Board  of  Education 
acted  rightly  when  they  made  their  hints  on  hygiene,  in 
their  "suggestions,"  take  a  didactic  form. 

Let  us  hope  that  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  and  his  colleagues 
may  have  a  hearty  support  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  so  inaugurate  a  Congress  which  will  bring 
our  steady  going  old  country  into  sympathy  with  more 
enlightened  views  on  the  care  of  the  children.  i    ; 
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Our  Schools 

IV.      Rugby 

Rugby  School  celebrated  its  Tercentenary  in  1867, 
but  there  is  very  little  or  nothing  in  the  surroundings 
of  the  present-day  Rugbeian  to  connect  him  with 
the  two  first  centuries  of  the  school's  existence. 
It  is  true  that  he  still  honours  the  name  of  the 
founder,  Lawrence  Sheriffe,  the  citizen  and  grocer  of 
London,  who  left  money  in  his  will  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Grammar  School  and  Almshouses  in  his 
native  place  ;  but  the  only  visible  trace  of  Lawrence 
Sheriffe  is  in  the  coat-of-arms  which  he  obtained  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  which  was  adopted  by  the 
school  which  he  founded.  These  arms  are  in- 
teresting, for  in  the  lion's  paw  of  the  crest  holding 
a  bunch  of  dates,  as  well  as  in  the  griffins  of  the  shield, 
the  legendary  guardians  of  the  treasures  of  the  East, 
we  are  carried  back  in  imagination  to  the  spacious 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  halo  of  romance 
and  adventure  could  encircle  even  a  grocer's  shop. 
But  the  visible  connection  with  Lawrence  Sheriffe 
ends  there,  for  not  only  does  no  trace  remain  of  the 
original  "  Mansion  House,"  where  the  master 
lived,  and  the  "  fair  and  convenient  school  house  " 
where  he  taught  his  scholars,  but  the  very  site 
of  the  school    has    changed,  and    almshouses,  also 


provided  for  in  Lawrence  Sheriffe's  will,  now  occupy 
the  ground.  The  move  was  made  in  1750,  but 
the  building  which  then  received  the  school  has 
in  its  turn  entirely  disappeared.  It  had  been  the 
Manor  House  of  the  village,  and  as  soon  as  money 
was  forthcoming  it  necessarily  gave  place  to  a 
building  planned  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
required.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  London 
property  bequeathed  by  the  founder  supplied  the 
funds,  and  in  1809  and  the  succeeding  years  were 
built  what  are  known  to  Rugbeians  as  The  Old 
Buildings,  comprising  the  School  House  and  the 
Schoolrooms  round  the  Old  Quadrangle.  But  a 
very  large  part  of  the  School  Buildings  is  still 
more  recent  and  was  built  within  the  twenty  years 
following  the  Tercentenary  of  the  School  in  1867. 
These  "  New  Buildings  "  include  the  Chapel,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  chapel  which  formed  part 
of  the  Old  Buildings  :  they  were  all  constructed 
by  Mr.  Butterfield  in  a  style  which  aims  at,  but 
fails  to  attain,  richness  of  colour,  and  look  aggres- 
sively new. 

There  is,  therefore,  little  in  the  appearance  of 
the  School  as  it  now  is  to  suggest  a  historic  past, 
and  traditions  are  apt  to  die  when  they  are  no  longer 
connected  with  some  existing  building  or  natural 
feature.  Yet  there  are  some  familiar  stories  which 
link  the  present  generations  with  their  predecessors 
of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Such  are  the 
stories  of  the  war  of  wit  which  Landor  carried  on 
with  his  headmaster,  Thomas  James,  under  whom  the 
School  first  took  its  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
public  schools,  and  of  how  the  latter,  knocking  one 
day  at  Landor's  study  door,  was  met  by  the  reply 
from  the  boy  who  simulated  ignorance  as  to  the 
identity  of  his  visitor,  "  Get  thee  hence,  Satan." 
Such,  too,  the  story  of  the  great  rebellion  of  1797, 
under  the  melancholy  Dr.  Ingles,  when  a  large  body 
of  boys,  after  making  a  bonfire  in  the  Close  of  the 
schoolroom  furniture,  took  refuge  on  the  "  Island  " 
from  the  horse  dealers,  present  at  the  annual  horse 
fair,  whom  the  doctor  enlisted  as  mercenaries.  A 
vain  refuge  it  proved,  though  it  really  was  an  island 
at  the  time  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat  ;  for 
while  a  magistrate  read  the  Riot  Act  on  one  side 
and  held  the  attention  of  the  mutineers — and  indeed 
it  was  no  small  achievement  to  have  been  found 
worthy  of  the  Riot  Act — the  drovers  waded  across 
the  moat  behind,  and  the  position  was  lost  ! 

But  the  traditions  which  are  most  characteristic 
of  Rugby,  and  the  influence  which  the  School  has 
had  in  English  education,  are  bound  up  with  the 
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name  of  Arnold,  and  the  fourteen  years  of  his  rule, 
from  1828  to  1842  are,  so  to  speak,  the  classic  period 
of  the  history  of  the  School.  He  came  as  the  right 
man  at  the  right  moment ;  for  the  ideals  which  the 
public  schools  set  before  them  at  the  time  were 
exceedingly  narrow  and  insufficient,  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  wealth  and  population  of  the  Victorian 
period  was  destined  to  lead  to  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  public  schools. 

Before  his  time  the  avowed  object  of  the  public 
schools  was  merely  to  impart  learning,  and  the 
system  by  which  they  were  worked  and  the  discipline 
maintained  was  directed  to  making  learning  possible 
and  effective. 

Of  course,  the  conditions  under  which  the  boys 
lived  who  had  come  to  have  their  minds  trained  in 
the  somewhat  narrow  fields  of  learning  which  the 
schools  threw  open  to  them,  were  bound  to  have 
an  effect  upon  their  whole  character,  but  these  condi- 
tions had  not  been  thought  out  with  that  end  in 
view  ;  the  idea  of  the  society  of  the  school  as  a 
training  ground,  where  a  boy  may  learn  to  develop 
the  moral  qualities  which  are  most  valuable  in  a 
larger  society,  had  hardly  come  into  existence.  Not 
that  Arnold  under-estimated  the  value  of  learning  ; 
he  was  a  man  with  the  keenest  intellectual  interests 
and  exercised  a  most  stimulating  intellectual  in- 
fluence ;  but  he  saw  that  the  right  method  of  educa- 
tion was  to  treat  the  boy  as  a  whole,  that  it  must 
concern  itself  not  only  with  what  he  learnt,  but 
with  all  that  he  did,  and  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered to  have  accomplished  its  object  unless 
it  sent  men  out  well  equipped  morally  as  well 
as  intellectually — "  Christian  gentlemen,"  as  his 
phrase  is. 

The  formation  of  character  which  Arnold  set 
before  him  as  his  object  has  been  the  dominant 
idea  of  public  schools  ever  since.  How  far  they  have 
succeeded  is  another  question  ;  they  have  been 
attacked  and  defended  with  equal  vigour,  but 
critics  and  apologists  have  never  differed  as  to  the 
ultimate  object  in  view,  or  questioned  the  fact  that 
the  efficacy  or  the  reverse  of  the  system  can  only  be 
judged  by  the  general  character  of  public  school 
men. 

The  feature  which  most  distinguishes  English 
public  schools  is  the  comparative  liberty  which  is 
allowed  to  the  boys.  It  is  true  that  modern  times 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  change  in  the  amount  of 
liberty  allowed ;  the  modern  schoolboy  at  Rugby, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  finds  his  time  far  more  mapped 
out  for  him  than  it  was  for  his  grandfather.     This  is 


very  noticeable  in  the  sphere  of  work  where  examina- 
tions of  all  kinds  mark  out  his  mental  path  and 
leave  time  for  very  few  to  wander  off  into  by-ways  : 
it  is  equally  true  of  his  play-time,  for  increasing 
scientific  knowledge  has  laid  stress  on  the  importance 
of  some  more  or  less  systematic  bodily  training, 
and  schools  have  responded  by  making  games  com- 
pulsory. But  for  all  that,  the  most  essential  feature 
of  the  public  school  is  the  liberty  allowed,  and  the 
chief  problem  with  which  Arnold,  like  all  public 
schoolmasters,  had  to  deal  was  the  maintenance  of 
a  sound  condition  of  things  in  the  school  without 
unduly  curtailing  the  liberty.  It  was,  and  is,  no 
easy  task,  for  in  a  primitive  state  of  society  such 
as  that  of  a  school,  force  is  the  most  natural  arbiter, 
and  the  ability  to  punch  your  neighbour's  head  is 
only  too  apt  to  be  worth  more  than  the  moral  and 
mental  qualities  which  civilised  man  is  gradually 
coming  to  recognise  as  superior. 

The  way  in  which  Arnold  tried  to  effect  his  object 
was  briefly  this.  He  broke  down  the  tyranny  of 
the  strong  by  abolishing  the  ill-won  privileges  of 
those  who  were  not  in  the  sixth  form :  believing, 
as  he  said,  "  in  the  general  union  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual excellence,"  he  made  the  whole  sixth  form 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  At  the 
same  time,  by  improving  the  pecuniary  position  of  his 
assistants,  he  was  able  to  demand  that  they  should 
devote  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  school, 
while  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  getting  rid, 
not  only  of  boys  who  had  committed  some  flagrant 
evil,  but  also  of  those  who  showed  themselves 
unlikely  to  make  good  use  of  the  liberty  which  they 
enjoyed.  Last,  and  not  least,  he  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  bring  direct  religious  influence  to  bear  on 
boys,  not  by  multiplying  services  or  attempting  to 
force  a  hot-house  piety,  but  by  using  every  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  to  put  forcibly 
before  his  hearers  the  practical  effect  which  religion 
should  have  upon  their  daily  lives,  and  to  waken 
in  them  something  of  that  fiery  zeal  for  righteous- 
ness which  was  the  motive  power  of  all  that  he 
did.  ;Jj 

We  have  dwelt  upon  Arnold's  work  because  it 
is  just  in  the  heritage  of  memories  like  this  that 
for  the  most  part  one  school  differs  from  another, 
and  because  the  effect  of  his  influence  has  been 
enormous  both  at  Rugby  and  elsewhere.  For  not 
only  has  his  work  been  a  permanent  source  of 
inspiration  to  his  successors  at  Rugby,  to  men  like 
Dr.  Temple  and  Dr.  Percival,  who,  following  closely 
in  his  footsteps,  have  left  behind  in  their  turn  a 
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stimulating  record  of  fearless  and  devoted  service, 
but  also,  through  masters  and  boys  who  caught  at 
Rugby  something  of  his  spirit,  his  influence  has  been 
far-reaching  in  the  moulding  of  many  of  the  public 
schools  which  have  sprung  up  since  his  death. 
Clifton,  for  instance,  and  Marlborough  and  Hailey- 
bury  owe  much  to  old  Rugby  masters  or  boys,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  present  time  the 
headmasters  of  all  three  schools,  as  well  as  of  several 
others,  are  old  Rugby  masters. 

Few  men  of  mark  have  been  so  fortunate  as  Arnold 
in  the  literature  which  enshrines  their  memory. 
His  life,  by  Dean  Stanley,  is  a  model  for  its  skill,  its 
judgment,  its  sympathy,  and,  in  these  days  of 
lengthy  biographies,  let  us  add  its  comparative 
brevity  :  the  poem,  "  Rugby  Chapel,"  is  a  splendid 
tribute  not  only  of  a  son  to  a  father  but  of  one  great 
man  to  another,  and  Tom  Brown's  School  Days 
remains  unrivalled  as  a  story  of  school  life.  The 
circulation  of  Tom  Brown  must  be  enormous,  for 
it  is  almost  as  much  read  in  America  as  in  England, 
and  numbers  of  our  Transatlantic  cousins  spare 
an  hour  or  two  of  their  well-occupied  stay  in  Europe 
to  visit  the  scenes  in  which  it  is  laid,  and  it  is  also 
well  known  on  the  Continent,  where  it  is  often  read 
as  a  school-book.  It  remains  unrivalled,  partly  be- 
cause it  deals  with  a  time  when  life  at  schools  was 
less  methodical  than  it  is  nowadays,  when  there  was 
more  room  for  variety  and  picturesque  incident, 
and  when  the  evil  was  more  open  and  violent, 
partly  because  its  author  was  singularly  well  adapted 
for  the  work,  in  that  he  was,  as  Lord  Goschen 
happily  put  it  when  he  unveiled  his  statue  at  Rugby, 
"  the  incarnation  of  the  highest  form  of  the  British 
schoolboy,  the  best  type  of  the  character  of  the 
school  which  moulded  him." 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  organisa- 
tion and  institutions  of  modern  Rugby.  The  school 
contains  about  570  boys,  of  whom  some  thirty 
are  day-boys,  while  the  rest  live  in  boarding-houses, 
which,  as  is  natural,  maintain  a  keen  rivalry  in 
games,  and  form  the  inner  circle  of  a  boy's  life. 
The  curriculum  has  gradually  altered  in  accordance 
with  modern  tendencies  :  probably  only  critics  who 
write  to  the  newspapers  about  school  reform  still 
labour  under  the  impression  that  a  public  school- 
boy spends  most  of  his  time  doing  Latin  verses. 
At  Rugby  the  majority  are  still  on  the  Classical  side 
(where  Latin  verses  are  only  an  alternative  sub- 
ject), but  for  those  whose  tastes  lie  in  other  direc- 
tions, or  who  are  not  intending  to  go  to  the  older 
universities,  there  is  a  Modern  side  of  about  150  boys, 


where  no  Greek  is  taught,  but  a  literary  education 
is  aimed  at  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  French 
and  English,  and,  in  the  two  top  forms,  German. 
On  reaching  the  Upper  School,  boys  with  special 
ability  have  facilities  for  specialising  in  Mathematics, 
Science  (i.e.,  Physics  and  Chemistry)  and  History. 
The  Army  class  has  a  curriculum  of  its  own  which 
varies  with  the  varying  requirements  of  the  War 
Office.  Boys  belonging  to  it  pay  an  extra  fee  and 
are  taught  in  small  sets. 

Chemistry  has  a  new  and  costly  building  devoted 
to  it ;  Physics  remains  in  a  more  or  less  temporary 
structure,  which  also  houses  some  small  compart- 
ments for  musical  practising,  and  a  large  room  which 
contains  the  valuable  museum  belonging  to  the 
Natural  History  Society.  This  Society,  and  its 
elder  sister  the  Debating  Society,  are  old-established 
institutions  and  meet  on  alternate  Saturdays  during 
the  winter  months.  In  summer  the  debates  cease, 
but  the  N.H.S.,  splitting  into  various  sections, 
goes  off  on  periodical  expeditions. 

Amongst  other  buildings  the  visitor  to  the  School 
should  not  fail  to  go  to  the  Art  Museum,  which  con- 
tains a  very  valuable  collection  of  objects  of  artistic 
and  archaeological  interest,  the  nucleus  of  which  was 
formed  by  the  money  given  or  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam.  Amongst  them  is  a  Greek 
helmet,  which  all  readers  of  Xenophon  will  look  at 
with  particular  interest,  as  it  probably  belonged 
originally  to  one  of  the  famous  Ten  Thousand.  It 
stuck  on  a  boatman's  pole  as  he  was  ferrying 
two  old  Rugbeians  down  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris  in 
1884. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  mention  of  the 
famous  game  which  has  spread  from  the  Close 
over  England  and  many  of  her  colonies.  The 
evolution  of  the  game  from  the  time  when  its  dis- 
tinctive feature,  the  handling  of  the  ball,  gradually 
crept  in  amongst  the  boys  playing  in  the  Close  (be- 
tween 1820  and  1830)  to  the  present  day,  has  been 
rapid  ;  if  a  Rugbeian  of  Arnold's  day  had  slept, 
like  Rip  van  Winkle,  from  his  schooldays  till  now, 
he  would  have  been  almost  as  much  astonished  to 
hear  that  the  victorious  New  Zealanders  were  playing 
the  strict  rules  of  Rugby  football  as  to  hear  that 
they  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The 
later  developments  of  the  game,  however,  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  School,  which  since  1881 
has  conformed  to  Rugby  Union  Rules.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  on  one  occasion  in  the  year 
the  game  is  still  played  in  the  old  style.  The  two 
"  Cock  House  "  fifteens  join  together  then  against 
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all  the  best  players  from  the  rest  of  the  School  : 
old  Rugbeians  join  in  on  both  sides,  and,  though  the 
game  is  no  longer  keenly  contested,  but  is  more  of  a 
parade  than  a  game,  the  spectator  may  get  some 
faint  idea  of  what  Rugby  football  was  like  in  its 
early  days.  H.  C.  Bradby. 


The  Ventilation  of  School 
Buildings 

By  Sydney  F.  Walker 

Ventilation  may  be  described  as  air  cleaning.  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  noxious  gases,  microbes, 
dust,  &c,  that  float  in  the  air  we  breathe,  as  washing 
does  to  our  bodies  generally,  and  the  cleanliness  of  our 
houses.  Air  dissolves  noxious  gases,  such  as  carbonic 
acid,  and  microbes,  as  well  as  the  dust,  carbon,  &c,  that 
go  to  make  up  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  great  cities ; 
and  a  current  of  air  will  carry  them  away,  one  and  all, 
just  as  a  current  of  water  will  carry  away  the  grosser 
forms  of  "  matter  in  the  wrong  place."  As  with  water, 
there  are  two  methods  of  air  cleansing.  The  better  method 
is  to  employ  a  gentle  air-current  which  absorbs  the  small 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  as  they  are  formed,  and  of 
the  microbes  before  they  have  time  to  breed,  and  carries 
them  away  to  where  they  will  do  no  harm.  Where  this 
is  not  possible,  as  in  some  old  buildings,  the  alternative 
of  a  good  turn  out  and  general  clean  up  may  be  adopted. 
All  doors  and  windows  may  be  opened  when  every  one 
is  out  of  the  room,  and  the  air  allowed  to  find  its  way 
everywhere.  But  in  these  cases  the  treatment  must 
be  as  thorough  as  the  most  hustling  of  housewives 
makes  of  spring-cleaning.  The  furniture  should  be 
moved,  all  corners  should  be  exposed  to  the  full  current 
of  air,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  direct  the 
air-current  right  into  every  deposit  of  dust,  &c.  In  all 
cases,  whether  the  gentle  continuous  air-current,  or  the 
boisterous  clean  up  is  adopted,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  current  of  air  passing  through  the  room  that 
is  useful,  that  the  air-current  should  come  from  a  source 
as  pure  as  is  obtainable  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
the  vitiated  air  should  be  carried  away  as  far  from  the 
pure  air  as  possible.  There  must  be  inlets  for  the  air 
and  outlets  in  every  room.  For  large  rooms  there 
should  be  several  inlets  and  several  outlets.  Merely 
churning  up  the  air  that  is  in  the  room,  whether  large 
or  small,  by  means  of  a  fan  placed  on  a  desk,  as  is  often 
done,  is  not  ventilation,  and  will  not  do  the  work  of 
ventilation.  Every  teacher  and  every  scholar  is  exhaling 
carbonic  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  at  each 
breath,  and  it  is  created  by  every  illuminant  except  the 
electric  light. 

In  addition,  exhalations  are  proceeding  from  the 
skin  of  every  one,  while  dust  is  brought  in  by  every  one's 
boots.     All  of  this  must  be  picked  up  by  the  ventilating 


air-current,  and  carried  away  out  of  the  building.     Fans 
churning  up  the  air  in  the  room  may  create   draughts, 
may  give  those  in  the  room  colds,  but   they  do   not 
carry    off    an    appreciable    percentage    of    the    noxious 
matter,  and  what  they  do  carry  off  is  almost  by  accident. 
Chimneys,  where  there  are  any,  are  the  very  best  outlets 
obtainable,    and    the    inlets,    according    to    the    latest 
practice,  should  be  a  few  feet  above  the  heads  of  those 
in  the  room.    The  hot  air,  with  the  hot  carbonic  acid 
gas  formed  by  the  combustion  of  gas  for  illuminating 
purposes  may  be  carried  off  by  outlets  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  rooms,  but  better  results  are  obtained  on  the 
whole  by  extracting  from  the  lower  parts,  a  few  feet 
from  the  floor.     Where  no  other  means  are  available, 
opening  the  tops  of  the  windows,  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
building,   the   side   away   from  the   wind,   will   answer 
fairly  well  for   inlets.     A   better   plan  which   has  been 
adopted  a  great  deal  of  late  years  is,  the    lower    sash 
of  the  window,  where  it  opens  vertically,  is  raised  from 
three  to  six  inches,  and  the  space  left  between  it  and 
the  window-sill  filled  with  a  flat  board,  so  that  there  is 
no  ingress  of  air  at  the  bottom.     But  there  is  a  space 
between  the  sashes,  through  which  the  air    enters,  it 
being  given  an  upward  motion  by  its  passage  through 
the  narrow  channel  dividing  the  sashes,   and  it  then 
curves  over,  mixing  with  the  air  of  the  room,  the  outlet 
being  by  the  chimney.     In  another  method,  what  are 
called  "  tobin  tubes  "  are  employed.    They  are  vertical 
wooden    or    metal    ducts,    though    they    may    be    of 
any    material,    usually    rectangular    in    section,    fixed 
against   the  wall,   opening  at   the  bottom    to    a  duct 
leading  to  the  fresh  outside  air,  and  opening  into  the 
room  at  the  top,  but  having  the  upper  orifice  controlled 
by  a   movable  shutter.      This,  it  will    be    seen,   pro- 
vides a  supply  of  fresh  air,  which  again  has  an  upward 
tendency,  curving  over  and  passing  out  by  the  outlets 
provided  for  it. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  ventilation  is  best  ob- 
tained by  providing  outlets  for  the  air  near  the  ceiling, 
because  the  hot  air  always  rises,  and  it  is  the  hot  air 
which  contains  the  vitiating  elements.  This  is  only 
partly  correct.  Outlets,  near  the  ceiling,  act  as  very 
efficient  inlets,  under  very  many  atmospheric  conditions, 
and  the  weight  of  the  colder  air  causes  it  to  work  down 
gradually  through  the  mass  of  air  below  it.  In  all  cases 
gases  brought  into  contact  and  free  to  diffuse  will  mingle 
with  each  other. 

Ventilation  by  Means  of  Radiators  and 
Gratings. 

As  mentioned  in  a  previous  article,  ventilation  and 
heating  are  now  nearly  always  arranged  together,  and 
by  one  method  gratings  are  fixed  in  the  walls,  allowing 
air  to  pass  through  them,  and  capable  of  being  closed 
or  opened  more  or  less  at  will.  In  front  of  the  gratings, 
on  the  inside  of  the  room,  radiators  are  fixed,  the  air 
passing  over  the  warm  surface  of  the  radiator  and 
thence  into  the  room.  If  the  air  is  allowed  to  pass 
straight  into  the  room  unchecked  except  by  the  friction 
of  the  radiator  surfaces,  and  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
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the  result  is  not  as  good  as  if  the  air  is  brought  in  at  a 
higher  level.  Where  an  outlet  is  provided  by  the  side  of 
a  flue,  as  was  explained  in  the  article  on  warming,  the 
combination  may  answer  well.  The  latest  practice, 
however,  with  radiators  placed  in  front  of  gratings  is  to 
prevent  the  air  passing  straight  through  the  radiator 
into  the  room,  but  to  cause  it  to  pass  over  a  vertical 
surface  carefully  broken  up  by  small  pyramids  and  ex- 
tended as  high  as  possible,  the  air  being  thus  given  an 
upward  impulse.  The  arrangement  has  the  advantage 
also  that  in  summer  cool  air  can  be  drawn  in  from  the 
same  inlet,  provided  that  there  is  an  outlet  of  such  a 
form  and  size  as  will  provide  the  necessary  difference  of 
pressure.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  continuous  cir- 
culation of  air  through  a  room,  there  must  be  a  difference 
of  pressure  in  the  air  at  different  parts  of  the  room,  as 
between  the  base  of  the  chimney  and  the  top  of  the 
"  tobin  tube,"  and  in  all  cases  between  inlets  and  outlets. 
If  the  pressure  at  the  inlet  is  that  of  the  atmosphere 
outside,  the  necessary  difference  is  easily  produced  by 
the  chimney  itself,  the  column  of  air  occupying  it  being 
nearly  always  lighter  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
column  outside,  and  once  a  lower  pressure  at  the  base  of 
the  chimney  is  produced,  air  will  flow  to  it,  as  long  as  the 
difference  of  pressure  continues. 

The  Plenum  System. 

The  various  devices  that  have  been  worked  out  for 
mechanicaUy  moving  the  air  have  led  up  to  the  system 
to  which  has  been  given  another  barbarous  name,  the 
"  Plenum."  As  usual  considerable  controversy  has  raged, 
and  is  still  raging,  round  the  system.  Its  advocates 
warmly  praise  it,  while  its  adversaries  do  the  reverse. 
The  writer  will  not  pretend  to  pass  judgment.  He  will 
merely  explain  the  system  under  its  different  forms, 
give  the  advantages  that  are  claimed  for  it,  and  the 
disadvantages  that  have  been  urged  against  it.  In  the 
system  when  fully  adopted  the  air  is  cleaned,  dried, 
moistened,  cooled,  warmed,  delivered  to  the  rooms  to  be 
ventilated,  and  carried  away  to  the  atmosphere  again 
at  a  different  point  to  that  from  which  the  supply 
was  taken.  The  usual  plan  is,  a  short  shaft  is  built 
in  any  convenient  position  outside  the  building,  and 
the  supply  of  air  is  taken  from  this.  In  some  cases  the 
air  is  partially  filtered  on  its  entrance  to  the  shaft  by 
wire  gauze,  perforated  metal  plates,  or  similar  arrange- 
ments. In  some  cases  the  shaft  is  taken  right  up  to  the 
top  of  the  building.  The  question  is  really  one  of  expense. 
A  shaft  of  the  kind  if  carried  up  high  is  an  expensive 
matter  and  may  add  to  the  power  required  to  move  the 
air,  while  all  that  is  necessary  can  be  done  to  the  air, 
no  matter  what  level  it  is  taken  from,  provided  that 
dirt  is  not  allowed  to  enter  in  a  mass.  Even  then  it 
could  be  dealt  with,  but  the  expense  would  be  consider- 
able, and  its  exclusion  is  easily  assured  by  the  shaft 
being  above  the  level  of  the  street.  The  bottom  of  the 
shaft  leads  directly  into  the  building  through,  literally. 
a  circular  hole  in  the  wall. 

The  circular  aperture  is  occupied  by  a  fan,  the  shaft 
being  built  so  as  to  prevent  any  ingress  of  air  except 


through  the  fan.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  fan,  however, 
the  cleaning-chamber  is  placed,  forming  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  cleaning  apparatus  varies  in 
form,  but  all  are  constructed  on  the  same  general  lines. 
There  is  a  screen  of  some  kind,  cocoanut  fibre  being  a 
favourite  material,  the  screen  being  formed  of  a  number 
of  vertical  lengths  of  cloth  made  from  the  fibre,  sewn 
together,  and  suspended  right  across  the  entrance  to  the 
fan  aperture.  The  screen  is  usuallv  maintained  in  a 
moist  condition,  the  favourite  method  being  a  gentle 
stream  of  water  trickling  down  the  whole  width  of  the 
screen  from  a  perforated  pipe  above  it.  this  being 
supplemented  by  a  sharp  flush  at  certain  intervals, 
and  further  by  playing  a  hose  on  the  screen,  when  it 
can  be  laid  off  for  a  short  time.  An  alternative  to 
this  is,  the  screen  is  made  double  the  required  length, 
and  is  suspended  vertically  over  two  horizontal  rollers, 
the  lower  one  being  immersed  in  water.  The  rollers 
are  kept  slowly  revolving,  carrying  the  screen  round  with 
them,  like  a  roller  towel,  and  the  screen  is  kept  moist 
by  picking  up  water  from  the  trough  in  which  the  lower 
roller  stands.  An  addition  that  is  sometimes  made  is, 
the  air  is  passed  through  a  screen  formed  of  a  number 
of  glass  rods,  set  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  vertical, 
a  stream  of  water  passing  constantly  down  over  them. 
The  object  of  the  watered  screen  is  twofold.  It  arrests 
the  dirt,  and  it  cools  the  air,  leading  it  to  deposit  some 
of  its  moisture.  Air  carries  moisture  in  varying  pro- 
portions, according  to  a  law  which  is  expressed  by  a 
parabolic  curve,  the  increase  in  the  amount  that  can 
be  carried  being  very  rapid  as  the  temperature  rises, 
consequently  when  the  air  is  cooled,  as  it  is  by  contact 
with  the  watered  screen,  it  leaves  some  of  its  moisture 
behind  it,  if  it  has  carried  a  large  proportion.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  air  is  very  dry,  on  entering  the  shaft 
it  is  humidified  by  passing  through  the  screen.  The 
whole  operation  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  the 
question  whether  the  incoming  air  shall  take  up  moisture 
from  the  screen,  or  shall  deposit  some  on  the  screen, 
depends  upon  its  temperature  on  entrance,  that  to  which 
it  is  reduced,  when  it  is  reduced,  its  percentage  of 
possible  saturation  with  watery  vapour  on  entrance  and 
on  the  tension  of  the  vapour  it  carries,  as  opposed  to 
the  tension  of  the  vapour  issuing  from  the  water  on  the 
screen,  these  tensions  being  again  dependent  upon  the 
temperatures  and  the  degrees  of  saturation  with  moisture. 
The  calculation  is  a  little  intricate,  but  not  difficult  ; 
and  the  engineer,  if  he  is  allowed  a  free  hand,  should  be 
able  to  produce  any  degree  of  humidity  that  is  desired. 
Another  form  of  screen  that  is  in  use  in  the  Manchester 
Technological  School,  consists  of  a  number  of  sheets 
of  corrugated  galvanised  iron  set  on  edge  in  the  shaft, 
with  sprays  of  water  playing  over  them,  from  above. 
This  appears  to  be  very  effective,  14  lb.  of  dirt  per  day 
being  taken  on  an  average  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
to  which  it  falls  and  22  lb.  on  a  foggy  day.  Another 
method  of  cleansing  the  air  consists  of  galvanised  iron 
nets  fixed  in  the  path  of  the  air,  arranged  vertically 
in  a  succession  of  Vs,  the  point  of  the  V  containing 
cotton-wool,  which  is  changed   periodical!}'.    The  wool 
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can  be  seen  to  become  dirtier  and  dirtier  in  a  smoky 
town.  In  addition  to  the  above,  where  a  water-screen 
is  emploj'ed  there  is  always  a  grid  of  steam-pipes,  fixed 
outside  the  screen,  through  which  steam  is  passed  during 
frosty  weather,  so  that  the  water  on  the  screen  itself 
shall  not  freeze.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  fan  aperture 
there  is  usually  a  chamber  from  which  ducts  lead  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  building  to  be  ventilated,  and 
forjeach  duct  there  is  a  steam  grid,  over  which  the  air 
passes  on  its  way.  In  some  cases,  as  at  the  Manchester 
Technological  School,  there  are  two  ducts,  one  of  which 
has  a  steam  grid,  and  the  other  has  not,  both  ducts 
leading  to  the  rooms  to  be  ventilated.  Steam  is  supplied 
from  any  convenient  source  to  the  steam  grids,  which 
are  merely  small  steam-pipes  formed  into  grids,  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  gridiron.  If  there  is  a  steam- 
engine  working  in  the  building,  the  exhaust  steam  can  be 
used  with  advantage.  If  there  is  not,  steam  can  be 
generated  by  a  boiler  fixed  for  the  purpose,  or 
water  may  be  heated  in  the  boiler  and  may  be 
employed  equally  as  well  as  steam,  remembering 
that  its  temperature  is  not  so  high,  and,  therefore, 
aj  larger  surface  must  be  provided  for  the  air  to  pass 
over.  In  some  cases  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
rooms  is  regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
surface  of  the  steam  grids,  which  are  made  in  sections, 
so  that  the  steam  can  be  turned  off  from  any  sec- 
tion at  will,  and  more  or  less  steam  can  be  allowed 
to  enter  all  sections.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Manchester 
Technological  School,  the  control  is  in  the  room,  valves 
in  each  room,  operated  by  rods,  with  handles,  and  some- 
times automatically,  opening  the  warmed  air-duct  more 
or^less,  and  closing  the  cold  air-duct,  more  or  less,  and  vice 
versa,  one  operation  performing  the  two  offices.  From 
the  inlets,  which  are  situated,  as  explained,  about  8  ft. 
from  the  floor — and  many  consist  of  louvred  gratings, 
or  simple  openings  pointing  upwards — the  air  passes  into 
the  room  in  curved  paths  spreading  out  as  it  issues 
from  the  duct  and  finally  passing  out  at  the  outlet 
provided  for  it.  In  some  cases  the  outlets  are  also  ducts 
leading  to  shafts  which  are  carried  up  to  the  roof,  in 
which  the  egress  of  the  air  is  sometimes  assisted,  either 
by  a  fan,  or  by  a  source  of  heat,  e.g.,  a  gas-flame.  In 
other  cases  the  chimneys  are  made  use  of.  In  some 
instances  the  outlets  from  individual  rooms  are  on  to 
corridors  in  which  the  rooms  are  situated,  ducts  leading 
away  from  them  to  the  common  outlet.  In  others  the 
windows  and  the  spaces  round  the  doors  are  the  only 
outlets  to  the  common  outlet.  One  point  that  appears  to 
be  lost  sight  of  by  many  ventilating  engineers  is  the  size  of 
the  ducts.  Power  is  expended  in  moving  the  air  just  as  in 
moving  water.  The  fan  is  really  a  pump,  and  the  power 
required  by  the  fan  depends  directly  upon  the  lengths  of 
the  ducts,  upon  the  square  of  the  velocity  at  which  the 
air  is  required  to  pass  through  them,  and  upon  the  form  of 
the  surface.  Small  ducts  require  high  velocities  to  pass 
the  same  quantity  of  air  ;  hence  more  power  is  expended. 
Rough  surfaces  create  more  friction,  as  the  air  passes 
over  them,  than  smooth,  hence  the  ducts  should  be  as 
smooth  as  possible  inside,  and  should  be  kept  as  clean  as 


possible.  All  ducts  that  are  intended  for  the  passage" of 
air-currents  should  be  easily  accessible.  The  main  ducts, 
where  a  large  building  is  in  question,  should  be  of 
sufficient  size  for  a  man  to  walk  through  easily.  It  will 
be  understood  that  if  dust  is  allowed  to  collect  in  the 
ducts  some  of  it  will  be  carried  into  the  class-rooms, 
and  the  system  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Plenum 
System. 

The  advocates  of  the  "  Plenum  "  system  claim  that 
it  provides,  if  properly  carried  out,  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  ventilation.  Its  opponents  admit  that  the  air 
is  cleansed  in  the  way  that  has  been  described,  and  that 
there  are  no  draughts,  where  it  is  properly  carried  out, 
but  they  say  that  something  is  taken  out  of  the  air  by 
the  cleansing  and  warming  process. 


The  National  Diploma  in 
Agriculture 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

The  seventh  annual  examination  for  the  Diploma  in 
Agriculture  by  the  Board,  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  will  be  held  at  the 
Leeds  University  in  the  second  week  of  Ma3'.  This 
will  probably  be  the  last  examination  under  present 
conditions.  On  December  6,  1905,  a  deputation  from 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  appeal  for  an  annual  grant  in 
aid  of  the  continuation  and  extension  of  the  Society's 
work,  including  the  cost,  about  £250  a  year,  of  the 
Diploma  Examination.  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  replying 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  pointed  out  that  several  bodies 
now  conduct  examinations  at  different  centres  with 
varying  standards,  and  that  it  was  most  desirable  to 
have  one  central  standard  examination  for  the  whole 
country.  This  the  Board  believed  could  be  best  achieved 
by  the  formation  of  a  National  Examination  Council, 
on  which  should  be  represented  the  Board,  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Highland  Society,  and  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Institutions. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
desirability  of  a  National  Diploma  at  all.  Twenty-one 
institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  provide 
agricultural  education  of  varying  types  and  grades. 
The  University  Colleges  and  collegiate  centres  offer  a 
three  years'  course  of  instruction,  leading  to  a  degree  in 
Science  or  Agriculture  ;  the  other  institutions  have  a 
course  of  two  years.  Before  the  establishment  of 
these  twenty-one  schools  or  colleges,  the  diploma  granted 
by  the  Royal  and  Highland  Societies  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  testifying  to  the  qualifications  of  private 
students  who  could  not  afford  the  high  charges  of 
the  agricultural   colleges  then   in   operation.     Private 
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students,  however,  unattached  to  any  teaching  centre, 
have  disappeared  and  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  ques- 
tion. From  the  report  of  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion for  the  National  Diploma  in  1905,  it  appears  that 
the  twenty  successful  candidates  came  from  seven 
institutions  only,  and  that  of  the  thirty-eight  candidates, 
who  passed  Part  I.  of  the  examination,  twenty-seven 
were  from  four  schools  only.  The  majority  of  the 
colleges  of  highest  grade  were  unrepresented.  They 
grant  degrees  or  diplomas  of  their  own,  to  which  greater 
value  obviously  attaches  than  to  a  diploma  which  may  be 
obtained  after  two  years'  study.  They  will  not  dis- 
locate their  programmes  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  external  examination,  especially  when  it  is  of  a 
standard  inferior  to  what  they  furnish  themselves. 
The  fact  is  that  the  diploma  is  mainly  sought  as  a  means 
of  advertisement  by  colleges  and  schools  of  lower  grade  ; 
a  few  clever  lads  are  crammed  solely  for  the  examina- 
tion to  the  detriment  of  the  students  generally  ;  their  agri- 
cultural knowledge  is  largely  the  product  of  text-books, 
and  the  public  is  misled  as  to  what  the  diploma  actually 
implies.  On  these  grounds,  and  because  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  money,  necessitated  by  the  examination,  which 
might  with  greater  advantage  be  devoted  to  the  definite 
promotion  of  agricultural  education  or  research,  it  is 
forcibly  urged  that  the  National  Diploma  should  be 
abolished  altogether. 

Whether  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  consent  to 
the  abandonment  of  their  scheme  is  doubtful,  but  the 
Board  will  certainly  consult  the  educational  institutions 
concerned,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  new  Examining 
Board,  and  the  character  of  the  Diploma  examination. 
If  there  is  to  be  "  one  standard  central  examination  for 
the  whole  country,"  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  of 
at  least  equal  rank  to  the  final  examinations  of  the 
colleges  of  highest  grade.  This  would  in  effect  exclude 
the  colleges  and  schools  with  a  two  years'  course,  which 
have  hitherto  supplied  most  of  the  candidates.  In 
the  interests  of  the  diploma  itself,  this  would  be  an 
advantage,  but,  were  the  Board  to  differentiate  officially 
between  one  institution  and  another,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  define  the  function  and  scope  of  each  college 
or  school  in  exact  terms,  profound  jealousy  and  dis- 
content would  inevitably  be  aroused.  That  such  should 
be  the  case  is  regrettable.  The  present  system  of  treat- 
ing all  institutions  as  though  their  aims  were  identical 
has  caused  intermediate  agricultural  education  to  be 
commonly  ignored,  and  has  led  schools  to  attempt  the 
higher  branches  for  which  they  are  not  qualified  by  their 
equipment,  their  staff  or  the  previous  training  of  their 
students.  Possibly  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome, 
if  the  rales  for  admission  to  the  examination  for  the 
National  Diploma  were  modelled  mutatis  mutandis  upon 
those  for  admission  to  the  Associateship  and  to  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry.  Candidates 
for  the  Associateship  must,  amongst  other  qualifications, 
have  passed  satisfactorily  through  a  systematic  course 
of  at  least  three  years'  study  or  have  for  at  least  two 
years  regularly  attended  systematic  courses  and  been 
systematically  engaged  in  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the 


Laboratory  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute.  Candidates 
for  the  Fellowship  must  be  not  less  than  24  years  of  age, 
and  must  since  their  admission  as  Associates  have  for  a 
period  of  three  years  been  continuously  engaged  in  the 
study  and  practical  work  of  applied  Chemistry  in  a 
manner  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Council.  Under 
regulations  corresponding  to  these,  the  National  Diploma 
would  be  recognised  as  the  best  evidence  of  agricultural 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  examination  might, 
as  at  present,  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Candi- 
dates for  Part  I.  would  either  have  to  pass  through  a 
three  years'  course  of  study  or  through  one  of  two  years 
combined  with  two  years'  work  on  a  farm  or  in  forestry. 
Candidates  for  Part  II.  would  have  to  give  satisfactory 
proof  of  having  been  continuously  engaged  for  three 
years  in  actual  farming,  agricultural  research  or  forestry. 
If  the  diploma  is  to  be  worth  anything  at  all,  the  condi- 
tions for  obtaining  it  must  be  stringent,  and  they  should 
be  so  formulated  as  not  to  draw  any  invidious  distinctions. 
Candidates  from  institutions  with  a  two  years'  course 
would  merely  have  to  spend  a  further  period  of  two  years 
in  some  agricultural  pursuit,  nor  would  this  involve  any 
hardship,  having  regard  to  the  quality  and  duration  of 
the  instruction  at  these  institutions  and  the  general 
education  of  their  students. 

The  great  object  should  be  to  discourage  cramming 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  ensure  that  the  examinations 
is  a  real  test  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge. 
Ordinary  farm  work  cannot  be  successfully  combined 
with  scientific  teaching.  Years  ago  this  was  pointed  out 
by  M.  Rister,  Director  of  the  Institut  Agronomique  at 
Paris.  "  If  you  pursue  both  practice  and  theory,"  he 
said,  "  you  will  make  bad  practical  men  and  bad  scien- 
tific men.  Our  pupils  require  all  their  life  for  becoming 
practical  men,  and  to  become  a  practical  man  is  really 
impossible  on  a  farm  where  there  are  one  hundred  pupils, 
and  which  is  cultivated  with  public  money.  Practice 
can  only  be  well  taught  on  a  farm  where  there  are  only 
three  or  four  students,  where  they  can  really  be  charged 
with  the  carrying  out  of  practical  work,  the  supervision 
of  the  labourers,  and  the  keeping  of  the  accounts.  Prac- 
tice, in  fact,  requires  a  financial  aim,  and  a  good  organisa- 
tion of  all  the  details  of  farming  for  its  main  purpose — 
viz.,  that  of  making  money."  Opinions  are  somewhat 
divided  as  ■  to  whether  the  practical  experience  should 
precede  or  follow  the  study  of  scientific  agriculture. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  better  that  it  should  come  first. 
At  Edinburgh  it  has  been  found  that  the  best  students  are 
those  who,  after  leaving  school,  have  gone  home  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  made  themselves  personally  familiar 
with  practical  work  on  the  farm  and  with  live-stock, 
before  going  to  study  the  allied  sciences  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  and  of  stock-raising.  The  condi- 
tions in  Scotland  are,  however,  different  from  those  which 
prevail  in  England.  Here  most  of  the  students  pro- 
ceed direct  from  school  to  the  agricultural  institutions. 
In  their  cases  the  system  pursued  at  the  Institut  Agro- 
nomique might  be  adopted.  French  students  there  are 
obliged  to  pass  two  at  least  out  of  the  three  months' 
vacation   on   a   farm.     They   have   to   keep   a   journal 
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recording  day  by  day  the  division  of  labour  at  the  farm, 
its  purchases,  sales,  the  agricultural  operations,  the 
share  which  they  themselves  have  taken  in  them,  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  the  work  and  wages  of  the 
labourers.  They  have  also  to  describe  one  or  more 
points  connected  with  the  rural  economy  of  the  district, 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  farm  land,  such  as  irrigation, 
drainage,  buildings,  special  products,  &c.  These  resi- 
dences at  farms  are  said  to  be  of  extreme  benefit,  since 
they  impart  not  only  a  large  amount  of  practical  in- 
formation unattainable  at  a  school  or  college,  but  also 
serve  to  develop  habits  of  minute  observation. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 
On   Professional  Education 

What  particular  species  of  education  is  required  to  fit  a 
man  for  his  future  career  is  always  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  Most  people  would  probably  vote  for  those 
studies  which  are  likely  to  be  of  use  in  later  training, 
for  we  are  reminded,  day  after  day,  that  the  period  of 
instruction  for  professional  men  is  all  too  short.  But 
in  this  lecture  *  Dr.  Allbutt  takes  up  the  sensible  ground 
that  a  man's  education  is  developed  and  extended  by  the 
practice  of  his  life's  work,  and  that  therefore  it  is  an 
advantage  to  him  to  be  previously  equipped  with  a  know- 
ledge of  subjects  which  he  is  not  necessarily  expected  to 
use  later.  By  such  a  method  his  views  are  broadened 
and  his  mind  enlarged,  and  he  brings  in  consequence 
a  greater  freshness  to  the  consideration  of  difficulties 
which  beset  his  path.  No  man,  whether  doctor,  teacher, 
lawyer,  or  anything  else,  is  a  finished  product  when  he 
is  allowed  to  write  the  mystic  letters  which  indicate  his 
degree  after  his  name.  He  has  still  much  to  learn  :  the 
evidence  from  the  inside  of  these  professions  would 
probably  be  overwhelming  as  to  the  pitch  of  efficiency 
not  being  reached  before  middle  age — a  view  which  our 
author  states  to  be  his  own.  It  may  be  worth  a  moment's 
pause  to  ask  if  our  educational  authorities  realise  this, 
or  even  our  headmasters  ;  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  assistants  know  only  too  well  that  to  apply  for  a 
post  at  the  age  of  forty  is  well-nigh  hopeless,  and  that 
anybody  who  happens  to  be  "  unemployed  "  at  that  age 
is  likely  to  remain  so. 

But  to  come  to  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  Though 
primarily  giving  advice  to  students  of  medicine,  the  Regius 
Professor  casts  an  eye  over  our  whole  educational  system 
— and  behold,  it  is  very  indifferent.  The  only  training 
which  escapes  a  scathing  censure  is,  curiously  enough, 
that  of  the  medical  schools.  We  are  assured  that  in  this 
department,  at  any  rate,  England  can  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  a  dim  sort 
of  recollection  of  having  heard  of  institutions  in  Vienna 
and  other  places  whither  the  English  student  who  wants 
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to  polish  his  intelligence  is  wont  to  repair;    but  we 
would  fain  believe  the  fact  to  be  as  Dr.  Allbutt  states 
it.     But  for  our  public  school  system,  which  mostly 
concerns  us  here,  he  has  much  scorn   and  contempt. 
He    deprecates    the    craze    for    athletics,    but    sensibly 
remarks  that  "  it  is  not  the  athletics  but  the  publicity 
and  noise  of  them  "  which  do  harm.     Boys  who  have  not 
received  any  further  training  after  the  conclusion  of  their 
public  school  career  "  reach  the  prime  of  life  common- 
minded,  incapable  and  even  intolerant  of  ideas— that  is, 
of   large    and   systematic   conceptions    of   present   and 
coming  events  ;     they  are  consequently  incurable  em- 
pirics,   and  have  no   higher   philosophy  than   that   of 
muddling   through."       And    next   we    find    a   denun- 
ciation  of   headmasters  :     he   questions    "  if   there   are 
three  in  England  who  govern  and  inspire  their  modern 
side,"  gibes  at  the  classical  department  as  the  "  antique  " 
one,  laments  the  failure  to  provide  stimulus  to  the  imagi- 
nation,   its   divorce   from    intellect— and  so   on,    until 
one  wonders  whether  there  is  a  single  vestige  of  hope 
left  for  the  inmates  of  our  schools. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  pessimistic  conclusions,  and  the 
rather  ungenerous  treatment  of  our  teachers  and  schools, 
there  is  much  in  the  book  that  compels  attention.  Facts, 
he  says,  unless  built  into  theory,  are  useless  ;  ideas 
alone  produce  results,  for  which  practice  and  handwork 
are  necessary,  to  impress  them  on  our  minds  ;  we  must 
develop  our  own  imagination,  and  not  be  "  reduced  to 
picking  up  notions  made  in  Germany."  We  confess 
that  we  should  have  liked  to  see  the  constructive  part  of 
this  criticism  more  fully  developed.  We  are  treated  to  a 
brilliant  array  of  epigrammatic  aphorisms  ;  on  nearly 
every  page  we  meet  with  new  metaphors  and  sparkling 
phrases  which  it  is  a  real  delight  to  read  and  ponder 
over ;  but  as  far  as  solving  the  difficulties  of  the  school 
curriculum  or  the  question  of  how  to  put  the  intellectual 
side  of  a  boy's  fife  into  its  proper  position,  we  are  afraid 
that  we  are  not  much  "  forrader." 

When  the  Professor  begins  to  discuss  the  status  of  a 
University  he  is  treating  of  a  subject  with  which  he  has 
every-day  acquaintance,  and  his  views  will  command 
universal  respect — even  from  those  who,  like  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  do  not  agree  with  his  conception  of  what  London 
University,  for  instance,  stands  for.  We  think  he  is 
right,  and  that  its  duty  is  "  to  kindle  the  imagination  as 
well  as  to  inform  the  intellect,"  and  not  to  degenerate 
into  some  species  of  glorified  technical  school.  "  Its 
youth  is  its  misfortune — a  misfortune  to  be  repaired 
only  by  alliance  with  its  elders,  and  by  enriching  itself 
from  their  stores  and  their  educational  capital." 

What  reflections  are  left  after  reading  this  stimulating 
little  book  ?  First,  that  our  school  system  is  all  wrong  ; 
our  teachers  go  the  wrong  way  to  work,  our  boys  are 
swayed  by  utterly  inane  motives,  and  that,  unless  a 
University  education  is  superadded,  the  intellectual 
product  is  of  the  feeblest  possible  description.  Well, 
all  we  can  say  is  that  we  do  not  believe  it  is  as  bad  as  this  ; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  author's  not  too  gentle  estimate 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  self-sacrificing  body  of  secondary 
teachers,  they  will  be  vastly  the  better  for  reading  it. 
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The   Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Canton  Zurich 

By  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A. 
III.— THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  {continued) 

jfe  In  the  Industrie  Schule  we  reach  the  high-water  mark 
of  school  mathematics.  This  being  so,  we  give  the 
papers  set  at  the  Leaving  Examination  of  September 
1905.  The  number  of  candidates  is  usually  about 
thirty-five.  An  occasional  failure  occurs  every  two  or 
three  years. 

Ai.  Calculate  the  eccentricity  and  parameter  of  gy2  = 
192*  +  16*2. 

A2.  The  distance  of  Juno  from  the  sun  is  2.1938D  with 
anomaly  570  48'  and  2.8405D  with  anomaly  118°  32'. 
Find  the  distance  from  the  sun  at  perihelion. 

B3.  A  tangent  is  drawn  to  a  hyperbola  and  perpendi- 
culars to  the  asymptotes  at  the  points  where  it  cuts 
them.  Find  the  locus  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
perpendiculars. 

B4.  ABC  is  a  right-angled  triangle.  Two  circles  are 
drawn  passing  through  C  and  touching  the  hypotenuse  at 
A  and  B  respectively.  Find  the  locus  of  a  point  at  which 
these  circles  subtend  equal  angles. 

C5.  Every  chord  of  a  circle  forms  a  triangle  with  the 
centre.  When  is  the  area  of  this  triangle  a  maximum  ? 
Find  the  value  of  this  area. 

C6.     Calculate  either  the  cube-root  of  37  to  ten  places 

or  the  first  four  terms  of  the  expansion  -. 

F  v(i    -   2X)*. 

D7.  Calculate  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  y1  =  4(;v2  -  1)  and  x2  =  8y+  1  to  three  decimal 
places. 

D8.  A  cube  is  inscribed  in  a  sphere  of  radius  r  and  a 
cylinder  of  equal  volume  is  inscribed  in  another  sphere  of 
the  same  radius.     Calculate  the  height  of  the  cylinder. 

SECOND  PAPER 

1  a.  Find  the  common  tangents  of  an  ellipse  and  the 
concentric  circle  of  equal  area. 

ib.  The  centre  of  a  circle  is  the  vertex  of  a  parabola. 
Find  that  tangent  of  the  circle  whose  pole  with  respect  to 
the  parabola  lies  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

2a.  PQ  is  a  chord  of  an  ellipse  perpendicular  to  AA'. 
Find  the  locus  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  PA  and  A'Q. 

2b.     At  the  points  of  intersection  of  a  tangent  with  the 
asymptotes   of   a   hyperbola,   normals   are   drawn    to    the 
asymptotes.     Find  the  locus  of  their  intersection. 
k-  /3a.     Find  the  points  on  a  hyperbola  which  are  nearest  to 
the  vertices  of  the  conjugate  hyperbola. 

3b.  Find  the  circle  which  cuts  a  concentric  ellipse  at  a 
maximum  angle. 

4a.  Find  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  curves  xy  =  2 
and  y2  =  4(x  -  1 )  to  three  decimal  places. 

4b.  Find,  to  three  decimal  places,  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  point  on  y2  =  \x  which  is  equidistant  from  the  vertex 
and  one  extremity  of  the  latus  rectum. 

5a.  A  secant  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola  is  drawn  which 
cuts  off  from  the  asymptotes  intercepts  equal  to  the  prin- 
cipal axes.     Find  the  area  of  the  segment  of  the  hyperbola. 


5b.  What  is  the  area  between  2.x  -f  3y  -  6  =  o  and 
xy  =  1  ? 

Four  hours  for  each  paper.  One  question  from  each 
pair  must  be  solved  before  the  second  of  the  pair  is 
attempted. 

Physics 

1.  In  a  series-dynamo  the  field-magnet  has  a  resistance 
wl  =  1.8  ohms,  and  the  armature  a  resistance  w„  =1.2 
ohms.  The  E.M.F.  of  the  machine  is  E  =  112V.  How 
many  lamps  in  parallel  of  250  ohms  and  0.4  amperes  will 
the  machine  supply  ? 

2.  An  electrical  stove  contains  a  =  1.836  kilograms  of 
water  at  t  =  1 17. 6°.  It  is  fed  with  a  current  1 '  =  4.3  amperes 
and  v1  =  i'j  volts.  After  c  =  64.8  minutes  there  are  only 
d  =  1. 419  kilograms  of  water  at  100°  C.  in  the  stove,  the  re- 
mainder having  been  converted  into  steam.  What  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  stove  ?  What  is  the  cost  of  heating  a 
kilogram  of  water  in  the  apparatus  fromi  50  C.  to  1000  C.  when 
the  kilowatt  per  hour  costs  16  cents  ?  One  calorie  =  4.19 
Joules.     Latent  heat  of  steam  =536  calories. 

3.  From  a  kilogram  of  copper  a  wire  of  1.945  mm. 
diameter  is  made.  A  metre  of  copper  of  1  mm.  diameter 
has  a  resistance  .02104  ohms.  Density  of  copper  8.9. 
Find  the  resistance  of  the  resulting  wire.  What  current 
will  be  obtained  if  the  ends  are  placed  in  series  with  a 
battery  of  twenty  elements  the  internal  resistance  of  each 
element  being  .05  ohms  ? 

4a.  In  an  air  thermometer  the  mercury  stands  at  equal 
levels  under  712  mm.  pressure  and  io°  C.  Find  the  difference 
of  level  at  724  mm.  and  500°  C,  the  volume  remaining 
constant. 

Linear  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  .0000088. 
4b  (alternative  to  4a).  The  boiler  of  a  steam-engine 
produces  per  hour  300  kilograms  of  steam  at  4  atmospheres 
pressure.  What  horse-power  does  this  represent  ?  What 
is  the  actual  effect  to  be  expected  from  the  machine  if  80 
per  cent,  of  the  energy  is  wasted  ?  Temperature  of  steam 
t  =  152. 2°  C,  of  watery  =  I5°C.  Heatused  in  converting 
one  gram  of  water  into  steam  =  602  +  .305  (/  -  ta) 
calories.     One  calorie  =  .424  metrekilograms. 

In  the  Handels-Schule  mathematics  is  not  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects.    The  syllabus  is  : 
Class  I.     Three  hours  per  week. 
Elementary     operations     in     algebra.     Application     to 
denary    numbers.     Linear    equations    in    x.      Proportion. 
Square    root.     Geometry    up   to    the    similarity    of    plane 
figures.     Graphic  representation  of  a  varying  quantity. 
Class  II.     Two  hours  per  week. 
Equations   in  x,  y,   z.     Powers   and  roots.     Cube    root. 
Plan  and  elevation  of  simple  bodies.     Calculations  of  surface, 
volumes,  and  weights. 

Class  III.     Two  hours  per  week. 
Logarithms.     Application   to   calculation   in   plane   and 
in   solid  geometry.     The   slide   rule.     Progressions.     Com- 
pound interest  and  stocks.     Sinking  funds  and  loans. 
Class  IV.     Three  hours  per  week. 
Elements  of  combinations  and  probability.     Elementary 
actuarial  calculations.     Sickness  and  accident  insurance. 
Class  V.     Three  hours  per  week. 
Trigonometry.     Solution    of    right-angled    and    oblique 
triangles.     General  revision. 

Only   those  students   who  intend   to   proceed  to   a 
University  take  mathematics  in  Classes  IV.  and  V. 


EDUCATIONAL   THOUGHT   AND   PROGRESS 


Commercial  arithmetic  is  taught  in  Classes  I. — III.  on 
the  following  syllabus : 

Class  I.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Elementary  operations.  Approximate  methods.  Tests 
of  accuracy.  Symmetrical  multiplication.  Proportion. 
Chain  rule.  Averages,  mixtures,  and  partnerships.  The 
theory  of  percentages,  with  applications.  The  most  im- 
portant coins,  weights,  and  measures,  with  special  attention 
to  those  used  in  Great  Britain.  Mental  arithmetic. 
Class  II.     Four  hours  per  week. 

Interest  and  discount.  Instalments.  Coins  and  coinage. 
Theory  and  practice  of  exchange.  Calculation  of  produce 
and  commodities.  Invoices  of  foreign  goods.  Current 
accornt  in  theory  and  banking  practice.  Compound 
intersc  I  from  tables.     Mental  arithmetic. 

Class  III.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Cuivnt  account.  Calculation  of  rebate  on  bills  not  due 
at  dale  of  balance-sheet  (interest  at  a  constant  or  at  a 
changing  rate).  Exchange.  Indirect  exchange.  Com- 
missions. Arbitrage  of  exchange.  Money  market.  Cal- 
culations affecting  loans,  shares,  and  income,  Stock  Ex- 
change business.  Calculations.  The  comparative  prices 
of  goods,  and  commercial  tables. 

Classes  I.  and  II.  also  receive  two  hours  per  week  in  the 
theory  of  book-keeping,  which  Classes  III. — V.  practise  in 
the  Uebungskontor. 

The  training  college  for  primary  teachers  is  designed 
to  give  students  a  secondary  and  a  professional  education. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  induce  candidates  to  pass 
through  a  secondary  school  with  a  view  of  attending 
instruction  in  professional  subjects  only,  but  the  number 
of  those  who  take  the  step  is  small.  Admission  to  the 
college  is  gained  by  passing  an  entrance  examination. 
There  are  two  State  examinations  during  the  four  years' 
course.  One,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  is  designed 
to  test  the  secondary  education  ;  the  other  is  the  final 
examination  on  which  the  certificate  is  awarded. 

In  the  words  of  the  prospectus,  the  object  of  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics  is  "to  ensure  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  number  and  space,  ability  to  treat  measurable 
quantities  independently  and  to  deduce  logically  their 
inter-relations,  to  train  pupils  in  the  observation  and 
criticism  of  the  problems  of  practical  life  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  measure,  by  calculation  or  from  scale,  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy." 

The  work  in  these  classes  resembles  that  of  a  British 
school  more  closely  than  is  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Canton.  Importance  is  attached  to  the  manipulation 
of  the  recurring  decimal !  Little  pieces  of  information 
on  book-keeping,  accounts,  and  the  elements  of  actuarial 
work  are  introduced  as  part  of  the  management  of 
domestic  affairs.  Probably  they  are  indirectly  necessary, 
for  the  country  schoolmaster  has  often  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  parochial  affairs. 

The  methodical  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  over- 
weighs  any  regard  for  system  or  completeness.  Im- 
portance is  attached  to  arrangement  and  exactness 
of  written  work  and  drawing.  In  geometry,  sketching, 
surveying,  and  exact  drawing  are  encouraged  so  that 
inductive  principles  may  not  be  obscured  by  general 
and  apparently  cogent  demonstrations. 

With  all  this  goes  a  consideration  of  labour-saving 
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devices  which  assist  the  teacher  of  a  large  class  of  mixed 
standards — short  methods  for  mental  work,  means  of 
rapid  verification,  and  hints  in  the  manufacture  of 
questions.  These  are  in  their  proper  place  ;  they  are 
part  of  the  professional  equipment  of  the  teacher,  but 
play  no  part  in  the  general  education  of  the  Canton. 

The  Technical  Institute  at  Winterthur  is  organised 
according  to  the  trade  of  the  student.  The  course  for 
engineers  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  in  which  an 
average  of  thirty-five  hours  per  week  is  demanded. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Industrie  Scbule.  In  the  second  year  analytical  geo- 
metry and  dynamics  are  taught,  and  in  the  third  year 
the  calculus  as  required  for  engineers.  The  course  is 
hardly  a  school  course,  but  the  student  who  passes 
through  it  ranks  with  one  who  holds  the  Leaving  Certi- 
ficate of  a  secondary  school. 

Girls  are  required  to  take  the  same  course  as  boys  in 
the  primary  schools,  but  in  the  higher-grade  schools 
they  may  be  excused  geometry  on  account  of  extra  time 
spent  in  the  sewing-school.  In  the  secondary  schools 
a  pupil  who  intends  to  enter  the  University,  or  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  primary  mistresses'  certificate  must  take 
the  same  examination  as  a  male  candidate.  When, 
however,  a  girl  joins  commercial  classes  or  other  special- 
ised courses  the  curriculum  is  modified  to  suit  the  needs 
of  her  future  profession. 

For  teachers  in  secondary  schools  training  is  not  yet 
compulsory,  though  many  of  them  possess  certificates. 
No  one  is  appointed  to  a  definite  post  without  a  satis- 
factory record  of  good  work.  No  amount  of  training  is 
allowed  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  of  knowledge,  but 
a  lack  of  practical  experience  does  not  debar  a  teacher 
of  sound  scholarship  from  serving  a  probationary 
period. 

At  the  Federal  Polytechnic  the  local  aspirant  is  pitted 
against  the  youth  of  Switzerland,  South  Germany,  and 
Austria,  and  the  comparison  is  eagerly  watched  by  the 
Zurich  secondary  schoolmasters,  who,  it  may  be  said, 
keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  Polytechnic.  Any 
indication  of  an  advantage  shown  by  a  foreigner  is 
eagerly  watched  and  debated.  And  the  result  is  that 
the  Zurich  schoolboy  can  well  hold  his  ground  against 
his  rivals.  In  these  circumstances  his  teachers  believe 
that  they  are  right  in  not  desiring  early  maturity  or 
specialisation — that  they  help  a  candidate  more  by 
giving  him  a  liberal  general  education  than  by  pro- 
claiming science,  heuristic  or  otherwise,  as  a  panacea 
for  commercial  depression.  And  by  acting  thus  they 
render  great  assistance  to  the  professors  at  the  Poly- 
technic, who  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  course  of  mechanics  without  trigonometry  and  with 
calculus-dodging.  The  best  candidates  are  below  the 
scholarship  standard  at  an  English  university,  but  the 
weakest  are  greatly  superior  to  many  of  those  who 
frequent  our  technical  schools.  A  professor  is  not  called 
on  to  supply  the  lacuna  in  a  student's  secondary  educa- 
tion. He  has  time  not  only  to  consider  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  lectures,  but  also  to  pay  attention  to  the 
method  of  presentment. 
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A  Term's  Work  in  Literature 

By  W.  J.  Deeley 

The  record  of  a  term's  work  in  literature^with  a  form 
in  the  Fielden  Demonstration  School  may  be  of  [special 
interest  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Humanities, 
especially  English  subjects,  are  coming  into'their  proper 
eminence  in  Education.  The  comparatively  recent 
boom  in  the  reformed  teaching  of  Science,  Mathematics, 
and  Modern  Languages  is  being  followed  by  keen 
investigation  and  discussion  of  the  aims  andrmethods 
of  teaching  the  English  subjects,  which  take  up^the  lion's 
share  of  the  time-table  in  so  many  schools. 

Limits  of  space  do  not  permit  a  discussion  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  following  maxims,  which  decided_the 
course  of  the  work  : 

( i )  The  main,  but  not  the  whole,  work  in  literature  should 
deal  with  the  period  of  history  which  is  being  studied. 

(2)  A  whole  book  should  be  read,  not  mere  extracts. 

(3)  The  tone  of  the  literature  lesson  should  be  that  of 
mutual  enjoyment,  by  teacher  and  class,  of  a  good 
author.  In  other  words,  if  the  class  becomes  disgusted 
with  a  good  book  literature  is  badly  taught,  but  if  the 
class  enjoys  a  good  book  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  there- 
fore that  literature  is  well  taught. 

Without  further  preamble,  let  us  proceed  to  facts. 
The  class  consisted  of  sixteen  boys,  whose  average  age 
was  I2£  years.  The  period  of  history  was  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  and  each  boy  had  a  "  Skeleton  Outline  of 
English  History  "  for  reference,  a  copy  of  the  "  English 
History  from  Contemporary  Sources  "  (Black),  Chaucer 
(Books  for  the  Bairns),  "  The  White  Company  "  by 
Conan  Doyle  (6d.  edition),  and  a  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous poems  ("  Laureata  ").  Three  lessons  and  one 
home  lesson  per  week  were  assigned  both  to  history  and 
to  literature,  and  an  essay  home  lesson  was  given  on 
some  subject  from  the  history  or  literature. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  literature  lessons, 
one  was  appropriated  to  students  of  the  Department  of 
Education  as  an  "  open  "  lesson  for  practice  and  obser- 
vation. Poems  from  the  "  Laureata  "  were  read,  one 
each  lesson,  mainly  with  the  object  of  cultivating  the 
aesthetic  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art.  Each  lesson  ran 
much  as  follows.  A  stanza  was  read  by  a  boy,  re-read 
by  another,  or  by  the  teacher.  Comments  or  questions 
as  to  meaning  were  freely  invited,  and  attention  directed 
by  questions,  "if  necessary,  to  the  force,  fulness,  and 
justness  of  the  images,  or  epithets,  the  music  of  the  lines, 
the  effect  of  the  rhyme,  and  the  various  shades  of 
meaning  brought  out  by  the  interpretations  of  the 
different  readers.  No  effort  was  made  to  force  on  the 
class  mere  information  which  was  not  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  interpretation.  When  the  poem  had  been 
read  thus,  it  was  re-read  as  a  whole  and  judgment 
invited  on  its  purpose,  tone  or  its  revelation  of  the 
author's  mind.  Sometimes  this  discussion  suggested 
the  reading  of  another  poem  by  the  same  author,  or  of 
a  poem  on  a  similar  subject  by  another  author  for 
comparison  of  treatment.     The  whole  process,  in  fact, 


might  be  typified  by  the  teacher  drawing  up  his 
chair  to  discuss  a  poem,  rather  than  standing  up  on  a 
platform  to  expound  it. 

The  second  literature  lesson  was  sometimes  occupied 
by  reading  a  poem  or  extract  illustrating  the  history, 
e.g.,  from  Chaucer,  Langland,  Froissart,  "  The  Coming 
of  the  Friars,"  "  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  14th  Century," 
or  Green's  "Readings  from  English  History"  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  arrange  these  a  propos  unless  the  same  teacher 
takes  both  history  and  literature,  otherwise  these 
extracts  have  to  be  taken  in  the  history  lessons  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong.  Generally,  however,  both 
second  and  third  literature  lessons  were  devoted  to  the 
"  White  Company."  If  a  home  lesson  of  one  to  four 
chapters  had  been  set  for  preparation,  the  first  minutes 
were  occupied  by  a  few  questions,  mainly  about  facts, 
to  test  whether  this  work  had  been  done,  then  the 
reading  of  some  pregnant  chapter  was  begun. 

This  reading  in  class  can  cover  only  a  small  part  of  a 
book  so  long  as  the  "  White  Company,"  if  this  book  is 
to  occupy  only  one  term  or  whatever  portion  of  time  is 
devoted  in  the  history  lessons  to  the  "  period  "  of  the 
book.  Hence,  some  selection  of  the  parts  to  be  read 
in  class  must  be  made,  and  the  teacher's  chief  aim  during 
the  reading  of  the  selected  portions  may  safely  be  directed 
to  training  the  boys  to  read  between  the  lines  and 
formulate  the  history  contained  there,  as  the  wealth  of 
incident  in  such  a  book  as  the  "  White  Company  "  will 
induce  most  boys  to  read  the  parts  omitted  and  even 
finish  the  book  out  of  hand.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  having  these  boys  "  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  " 
regarding  some  character  or  mystery  of  the  plot  during 
discussions.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  "  White  Com- 
pany "  will  readily  understand  what  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation about  the  life  of  the  times  can  be  unearthed  by  a 
shrewd  question  or  two  during  the  reading  of  those 
parts  dealing  with  the  life  in  the  abbey,  the  "  Pied 
Merlin,"  the  fight  with  the  pirates,  the  tournament 
at  Bordeaux,  the  journey  through  the  marches,  the 
Jacquerie,  and  scores  of  others.  On  no  account  should 
this  class-reading  miss  those  parts  which  one  would 
select  for  a  spare  quarter  of  an  hour's  reading,  such  as 
the  dispute  of  the  schoolmen,  or  the  quips  of  the  assem- 
bled squires.  This  latter  part  was  read  in  dramatic 
fashion  by  boys  assigned  to  the  various  "  characters," 
so  little  difficulty  was  found  in  making  the  reading 
expressive  so  as  to  get  full  value  for  every  "  hit."  Plenty 
of  opportunities  occurred,  at  various  times,  of  calling 
attention  to  examples  of  good  prose  style,  vivid  de- 
scriptions, or  of  "  oral  composition,"  in  describing 
events  and  characters. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  treatment  of  one  part  of  the 
book  will  show  the  infinite  variety  of  interesting  work 
which  may  develop  from  such  study  of  a  good  historical 
novel.  A  poem,  the  "  Song  of  the  Bow,"  which  occurs 
in  the  "  White  Company,"  was  discussed  and  learnt. 
Then,  as  an  alternative  to  the  weekly  essay,  imitations 
were  invited.  Fourteen  out  of  the  sixteen  boys  attempted 
this,  choosing  "  The  Fleet,"  "  Cricket,"  "  The  Army," 
and  such  like  topics   for  treatment.     The  enthusiasm 
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of  the  next  lesson,  when  these  were  read  out  by  the 
authors,  was  considerable,  and  shrewd  but  friendly 
criticisms  were  made  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
different  renderings.  The  most  "  popular "  is  given 
without  alteration  below. 

The  Song  of  the  F.  D.  S. 
What  of  the  school  ? 
The  school  was  made  in  England 
Of  few  boys,  of  true  boys, 
Boys  of  every  kind, 
Boys  dull  and  witty, 
From  country  and  city, 
Who  come  for  improvement  of  mind. 

What  of  the  work  ? 
The  work  was  done  in  school  hours 
By  pretty  boys,  by  witty  boys, 
By  boys  of  British  blood. 
So  we'll  cheer  all  together, 
And  may  we  ever 
Do  the  work  which  always  is  good. 

What  of  the  play  ? 
The  play  was  played  right  freely 
By  rough  boys,  by  tough  boys, 

By  those  who  are  brave  and  true. 

So  we'll  play  hard  together, 

And  for  ever  and  ever 
May  the  game  be  right  fresh  and  true. 
The  musical  setting  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Bow  "  by 
Florence  Aylward  furnished  one  of  the  most  popular 
school  songs,  and  the  fortunate  loan  of  two  sporting 
cross-bows,  one  real  old  war-bow,  and  Payne-Gallwey's 
book  on  the  history  and  construction  of  the  cross-bow 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  O' Regan  of  Marlborough 
College  gave  reality  to  the  study  of  the  long-bow  and 
cross-bow.  The  cross-bows  were  carefully  handled,  and 
their  use  discovered,  by  the  boys,  and  sketches  of  the 
bows,  bolts,  levers,  and  pulleys  were  made. 

Various  causes  led  to  delay  in  finishing  the  "  White 
Company  "  till  after  the  teacher  of  history  had  called 
for  the  study  of  Henry  V.,  so  for  a  time  the  study 
of  these  two  works  overlapped  and  suggested  the  attempt 
to  rewrite  a  particularly  dramatic  part  of  the  novel  as  a 
scene  in  a  play.  At  the  end-of-term  entertainment, 
to  which  parents  were  invited,  scenes  from  Henry  V., 
with  home-made  scenery,  dresses  and  armour  were,  of 
course,  the  "piece  de  resistance." 

It  may  be  well,  in  this  "  practical '  age,  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that,  in  oral  and  written  composition,  in  dramatic 
reading  and  acting,  in  writing  poems  and  plays,  the 
teaching  of  the  English  subjects  furnishes  an  interesting 
parallel  to  the  practical  work  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics. Much,  too,  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  above 
plan,  which  makes  the  literature  follow  closely  the  lines 
of  the  history,  while  furnishing  interesting  excursions 
from  the  regular  course  in  geography,  drawing  or  singing ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  from  such  records  of  sound  practice 
the  outlines  of  a  general  scheme  of  history  and  literature 
teaching  for  the  whole  school  career  may  be  decided  upon, 
as  in  the  best  American  schools,  without  excluding  modi- 
fications to  suit  different  localities  and  temperaments. 


Vacancies 

Ipswich  School  Headmastership. — Fixed  salary  £700, 
and  £1  capitation  on  boys  over  the  number  of  100  ;  present 
number  121.  Apply  before  May  15,  to  S.  A.  Notcutt,  9 
Museum  Street,  Ipswich. 

Alcester  Grammar  School  Headmastership. — Candi- 
date in  Orders  preferred.  Apply  S.  A.  Gothard,  Alcester, 
R.S.O. 

Leeds  University. — Assistant  Lecturer  in  French. 
Salary  £200.     Apply  the  Registrar. 

Oglethorpe  and  Dawson's  Dual  School,  Tadcaster, 
Headmastership. — Candidate  to  be  between  28  and  40, 
and  registered.  Salary  £100  and  capitation,  minimum 
£275.  Apply  before  May  31,  to  J.  J.  Shilleto,  Clerk  to 
the  Governors. 

^  Assistant  Mistress,  Hyde  Secondary  School. — 
Mathematics  essential.  Salary  begins  £100.  Apply  S. 
Ashworth,  Education  Offices,  Hyde. 

Assistant  Mistress,  Hull  Boulevard  Secondary 
School. — French  teacher  essential.  Salary  ^100.  Apply 
J.  T.  Riley,  Education  Secretary. 

Assistant  Mistress,  P.  T.  Centre,  Middleton. 
Graduate  in  Science  preferred.  Salary  ^100.  Apply  R. 
Parkes,  Education  Offices,  Middleton. 

National  Boys  School,  Northallerton. — Headmaster. 
Salary  £150.  Apply  at  once,  Secretary,  County  Hall, 
Northallerton. 

;  School  Attendance  Superintendent.  Birmingham. — 
Salary  £300.  Apply  before  May  5,  J.  A.  Palmer,  Edmond 
Street.  Birmingham. 


Appointments 


Bristol  Grammar  School. — Mr.  F.  A.  Hillard  having 
withdrawn  from  the  headmastership  after  election,  the 
governors  have  appointed  Mr.  Cyril  Norwood,  of  Leeds 
Grammar  School,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Professor  L.  M.  Brandin  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Fielden  chair  of  French,  Professor  F.  Brown  to  the  Slade 
chair  of  fine  art,  Professor  G.  H.  Starling  to  the  Jodrell 
chair  of  physiology,  and  Miss  Agnes  Robertson  to  the 
Cjuain  studentship  in  biology,  in  the  University  of  London. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Philpots,  of  Aske's  Hampstead  School,  to 
be  Headmaster  of  Salisbury  School. 

Mr.  E.  Hackforth,  Examiner  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  be  Education  Secretary  to  the  Borough  of  Brighton. 

Mr.  Joslin,  of  Bovey  Tracey,  to  be  Headmaster  of  the 
Exmouth  Council  Boys'  School. 

Mr.  Boyd,  of  Probus,  Truro,  to  be  Headmaster  of  the 
Witton  Boys'  Schools,  Northwich.  Cheshire. 

Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Leech,  of  Cardiff  Intermediate  School,  to 
be  Headmaster  of  Penrith  Grammar  School. 


Teachers'  Registration  Council. — The  Provisional 
Lists  of  Teachers  registered  in  the  Teachers'  Register  will  be 
open  for  public  inspection  and  copying,  free  of  cost,  during 
two  calendar  months  commencing  on  Tuesday,  May  1,  1906, 
at  the  offices  of  the  Council,  49  and  50  Parliament  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 
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Review  :   A   New  Greek  Grammar       Minor  Notices 


Greek  grammars  have  not  hitherto  been  a  joy  to 
read  through  :  yet  we  can  say  with  truth  that  we  have 
read  through  *  these  two  little  volumes  with  considerable 
pleasure.  In  arrangement,  type,  compression  and 
accuracy — we  may  add,  perhaps,  in  price  also — this 
seems  to  be  the  best  school  Greek  grammar  that  has  yet 
appeared.  In  the  first  place  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
author  is  at  the  same  time  a  teacher,  for  upon  nearly 
every  page  occurs  an  observation  or  footnote  to  warn 
the  pupil  from  some  frequently  committed  error  or 
confusion.  Again,  throughout  the  Accidence  and  the 
Syntax  alike,  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  normal 
forms  rather  than  the  abnormal  ;  and  where  the  latter 
occur,  to  explain  shortly  how  the  irregularity  arose  [it 
seems  a  pity,  however,  that  the  irregular  comparatives 
of  raxis,  on  p.  44,  and  of  ntyas,  on  p.  45,  of  the  Syntax 
are  not  thus  explained] :  thus,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
the  Greek  language  is  shown  to  be  an  orderly  whole, 
and  not  a  haphazard  collection  of  unrelated  forms  : 
in  other  words,  the  "  why "  of  the  various  forms,  so 
puzzling  from  their  mere  variety  to  the  beginner,  is 
continually  being  suggested.  Without  obtruding  a  mass 
of  philological  matter  upon  the  school-boy,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  yet  shown  by  his  very  division  of  the  parts  of 
the  verbs,  for  example,  and  by  his  useful  little  appendix 
on  "some  sound  changes,"  that  he  is  abreast  of  the 
latest  and  best-approved  philological  methods. 

A  fertile  source  of  error  in  previous  grammars  has 
been  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  several 
Hellenic  dialects,  between  the  prose  and  the  poetic 
diction,  and  between  classical  and  earlier  or  later  usage. 
By  confining  himself  strictly  to  the  usages  of  classical 
Attic  prose  the  author  has  brought  a  much-needed 
system  into  the  writing  of  Greek  grammar  for  school  use. 
Likewise,  in  his  Syntax,  we  note  that  the  examples  given 
are  short  normal  passages  from  the  authors  usually  read 
by  an  ordinary  school-boy.  For  all  these  reasons  the  two 
books  ought  to  be  welcome  both  to  teachers  and  taught. 
With  one  or  two  statements  we  should  not  be  dis- 
posed quite  to  agree.  Mr.  Thompson  gives  (p.  8)  as 
the  pronunciation  of  x,  "  English  k-h  in  wor&-/touse." 
Would  it  not  have  been  simpler,  as  well  as  nearer  the  mark, 
to  say  "  like  the  German  ch  in  ich"  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  advisable  to  bring  the  Attic  Second  Declen- 
sion (p.  12)  into  line  with  the  ordinary  declensions  by 
some  words  of  explanation  ?  Likewise  with  the  Datives 
Plural  in  0-1,  one  would  have  welcomed  a  short  note 
explaining  the  system  of  compensatory  lengthening. 

One  is  glad  to  find  that  certain  old  friends  like  ay^x" 
as  a  perfect  of  Zyw,  cucoorot  npZiTos,  as  "  twenty-first," 
and  other  similar  monstrosities  have  been  banished, 
and  the  forms  which  are  actually  found  in  Attic  prose 
writers  have  been  substituted. 

Altogether,  an  excellent  piece  of  work.        A.  J.  S. 
*  An  Elementary  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools.     Part  I.     Acci- 
dence.    152  pages.     Part   II.     Syntax.      138  pages.     By  John 
Thompson,  M. A.     (John  Murray,     is.  6d.  each  Part.     Complete, 
with  indexes,  3s.) 


A  Primer  of  School  Method.  By  T.  F.  G.  Dexter  and  A.  H. 
Garlick.  (Longmans.  2s.  6d.) 
A  school-management  book  on  the  old  and  familiar  lines. 
It  contains  plenty  of  common  sense,  and  would  be  all  the 
better  if  it  contained  less.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
works  on  school-management  frequently  lose  by  the  very 
attempt  to  be  rigidly  "  practical  "  and  systematic.  A 
little  of  the  history  and  theory  of  education  would  lift  a 
work  like  this  to  a  higher  plane  altogether.  Why  should 
such  names  as  that  of  Pestalozzi  be  scarcely  mentioned, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  rules  like  "  From  concrete  to  abstract" 
extensivel}'  employed  in  the  present  work)  were  largely 
due  to  him  ?  And  why  should  Pestalozzi's  method  of 
teaching  language  in  connection  with  object-lessons  (p.  158) 
be  given  with  no  mention  of  Pestalozzi  himself  ?  Such  seem 
to  us  obvious  aids  to  making  a  notoriously  dull  subject 
interesting.  We  are  not  sure  that  "  From  simple  to  com- 
plex "  is  a  maxim  of  "  induction  "  (p.  156). 

Still,  elementary  teachers  will  find  man}''  useful  hints  in 
this  book.     It  will  lead  no  one  wildly  astray. 

Science  in  the  School.     A   Course  of  Experimental  Science 

and  Nature  Study,   with   Teaching  Hints.     By   W.    J. 

Gibson,  M.A.     (Pillans,  Edinburgh,      is.  6d.) 

This  book  hails  from  the  Hebrides.     The  second  part, 

in  which  the  natural  features  and  products  of  the  Storno- 

way  district  are  drawn  upon  for  a  course  of  nature  study, 

contains   hints   which   may   prove    suggestive   to   teachers 

working  in  other  localities. 

A   Text-Book  of  Precis-Writing.     By  T.  C.  Jackson,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  a,nd  John  Briggs,  M.A..  F.Z.S.     (W.  B.  Clive. 
2s.  6d.) 
From  our  knowledge  of  Mr.   Jackson's  works  on  book- 
keeping we  anticipated  that  the  present  work  would  be  an 
excellent   one.     Our   anticipations   have   been   more  than 
realised,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  point  that  concerns 
the  elementary  student  of  precis-writing  which  the  author 
have   omitted  or  treated   unsatisfactorily.     Not  only  the 
clerk  in  a  business  house,  and  the  student  sitting  for  an 
examination,  but  the  journalist  who  wishes  to  acquire  the 
art  of  condensing  material  can  be  safely  recommended  to 
read  this  book.     The  examples  selected  from  contemporary 
reports  and  documents  strike  us  as  remarkably  well  chosen. 

Seat  Work  and  Industrial  Occupations.     By  Mary  L.  Gilman 

and    Elizabeth     B.     Williams.     (Macmillan.     2s.    6d. 

net.) 

This  is  a  work  by  two  American  lady  teachers,  and  seems 

to  us  to  provide  an  excellent  course  of  exercises  in  the 

Frobehan    "  occupations,"     beginning  with    paper-folding, 

and  going  on  to  measuring,  ruling,  malting  boxes,  trays,  and 

the  like.     Hints  are  given  for  connecting  singing,  expression, 

&c,  with  the  occupations.     The  book  contains  plenty  of 

diagrams,  some  of  them  coloured. 

Woodwork    {The    English    Sloyd).     By    S.    Barter,    L.C.C. 

Organiser  and  Instructor  in  Woodwork.     (Whittaker 

and  Co.     6s.) 
This  work,  to  which  the  veteran  and  pioneer  worker  in 
the  cause  of  manual  instruction — Mr.  George  Ricks — has 
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written  a  preface,  is  now  in  the  fourth  edition,  and  has 
therefore  passed  the  time  when  criticism,  other  than  appre- 
ciative, is  called  for.  The  educational,  as  distinct  from 
the  utilitarian,  aspects  of  woodwork  are  set  forth  clearly  in 
the  authpr's  introduction  ;  while  the  body  of  the  work 
gives  as  complete  and  detailed  a  course  of  practical  exercises 
as  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  Laws  of  Health.  By  D.  Nabarro,  M.D.  (Edward 
Arnold,  is.  6d.) 
With  a  low  price  this  work  appears  to  us  a  common- 
sense  and  useful  publication.  There  is  enough  physiology 
to  act  as  a  scientific  basis  for  the  practical  hints  and  advice 
of  which  the  body  of  the  book  consists. 

The  County  Council  Hymn  Book  (and  Prayers).     (Novello 
and  Co.     6d.,  is.,  2s.  6d.) 

This  work  is  issued  in  three  forms,  Words  only,  Words 
with  Melody  only  (both  notations  combined),  Words  and 
Tunes  complete,  at  the  respective  prices  given  above.  It 
represents  a  praiseworthy  and  on  the  whole  successful 
attempt  to  produce  a  selection  of  hymns  that  no  body  of 
believers  can  take  serious  exception  to.  Care  has  been 
devoted  to  the  matter  of  pitch,  an  important  consideration 
for  teachers. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.     By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  S.  R. 
Knight,  B. A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.    (Macmillan  and  Co.    4s.  6d.) 

This  well-known  book  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  so  as 
to  satisfy  all  modern  requirements.  The  additions  include 
practical  exercises  in  the  construction  of  angles  with  given 
ratios  and  the  converse,  and  in  drawing  the  graphs  of 
trigonometrical  functions,  together  with  a  complete  treatise 
on  the 'use  of  four-figure  tables,  which  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  so  as  to  make  the  book  as  complete  as 
possible  in  itself.  A  first  course  for  beginners  who  wish  to 
reach  practical  work  with  logarithms  without  loss  of  time 
has  been  mapped  out  in  the  preface,  and  should  serve  as  a 
guide  to  teachers. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Students.     By  H.  E.  Hadley, 
B.Sc.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     6s.) 

An  advanced  manual  suited  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  have  already  worked  through  the  author's  "  Magnetism 
and  Electricity  for  Beginners."  Those  teachers  and  students 
who  have  been  waiting  for  a  standard  book  on  the  subject 
will  welcome  this  volume  with  enthusiasm.  Candidates 
for  the  B.Sc.  examination  of  London  University  or  for 
Stages  II.  and  III.  of  the  Board  of  Education  Examina- 
tion in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  will  find  therein  every- 
thing they  desire  ;  it  will,  doubtless,  be  used  by  all  of 
them.  The  chapter  on  Thermo-electricity  is  excellent, 
whilst  a  study  of  those  on  the  Discharge  of  Electricity 
through  Gases  and  on  Electric  Oscillations  will  do  much 
to  simplify  the  difficulties  attending  the  explanation  of  the 
Rontgen  Rays,  Wireless  Telegraphy,  and  other  remark- 
able discoveries  of  recent  years. 

Elementary  Dynamics.     By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.     (George 
Bell  and  Sons.     \s.  6d.) 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  this  book  has 
been  enlarged  and  revised.     The  author  has  been  guided 


in  many  ways  by  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
of  the  Mathematical  Association,  and  has  made  some  effort 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times  by  introducing  graphical 
proofs  of  the  formulae  for  accelerated  motion,  and  by 
treating   velocity   and   acceleration   as   being  the   limiting 

values   of  —   and   ■ —  respectivelv.     Batches    of    revision 

At  At        F  J 

papers  have  been  inserted  at  different  stages,  which  should 
prove  extremely  useful  to  both  student  and  teacher.  As 
a  text-book  for  a  candidate  for  University  Entrance 
Scholarships  or  for  the  competitive  Army  Examinations  it 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  In  common  with  most  other 
school  text-books  on  Dynamics,  however,  it  still  gives 
undue  prominence  to  the  poundal  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  this 
unit  cannot  be  kept  severely  in  the  background.     Wiry  not 

P  ■    ■ 

replace  the  stereotyped  formula/  =  —  with  its  restrictions 

m 

f       P 
by  _= —  ?     The  force  P  can  then  be  expressed  in  the 

g  w 
same  units  as  those  in  terms  of  which  the  weight  is  expressed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  problem,  whether  they  be  tons 
weight,  stones  weight  or  ounces  weight.  The  practical 
advantages  of  this  are  obvious  when  one  comes  to  problems 
dealing  with  the  pull  exerted  by  a  locomotive  on  inclines. 

A  New  Trigonometry  for  Beginners.     By  R.  F.  D'Arcy,  M.A. 
(Methuen  and  Co.     2s.  6d.) 

A  useful  little  book  suitable  for  candidates  for  either  the 
Previous  or  the  General  Examination  at  Cambridge,  for 
whom  it  is  primarily  intended.  The  requirements  of  these 
examinations  are  probably  responsible  for  the  omission 
of  a  chapter  on  logarithms,  which  are  introduced  only  in  a 
few  sections,  and  there  it  is  assumed  that  the  student  is 
familiar  with  the  use  of  four-figure  tables  of  logarithms. 

Selections  from  the   Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay.     Edited, 
with  occasional  Notes,  by  Sir  G.  D.  Trevelyan.     xi  + 
475  PP-     (35-   6rf.)     Also,  Selections  from  the  Writings 
of  James  Anthony  Froude.     Edited  by  P.  S.  Allen,  M.A. 
vi  +  364  pages.     (3s.  6d.) 
Both  the  above  volumes  are  re-issues  of  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.'s  well-known  and  deservedly  popular 
"  Silver  Library."     At  this  time  of  day  there  is  no  necessity 
to  remark  on  the  contents  of  these  books  :    enough  to  say 
that,  in  our  opinion,  both  Macaulay  and    Froude  seem  to 
be    eminently    suitable    authors    for    introduction    to   the 
ordinary  schoolboy  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  take  an  interest 
in  anything  beyond  the  mere  tale  of  adventure.     Even  as 
one  can  hardly  imagine  a  book  more  likely  to  discourage 
the  beginner  than,  let  us  say,  Freeman's  "  General  Sketch  of 
European  History,"  so  one  may  safely  say  that,  if  anything 
will  do  it,  the  easy  and  attractive  style,  the  imaginative 
and  sympathetic  treatment  of  historical  subjects  by  such 
writers  as  Froude  and  Macaulay,  are  likely  to  interest  the 
schoolboy  and  induce  in  him  that  curiosity  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  historical  student. 

As  a  reading-book  for  middle  forms  schoolmasters  might 
well  do  worse  than  adopt  either  of  these  volumes.  The 
type  and  the  paper  are  serviceable  and  attractive  ;  while 
the  binding  of  this  new  edition  seems  to  be  a  decided  im- 
provement on  that  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  "  Silver 
Library  "  which  are  in  our  possession. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
May  30,  1906. 

To  find  that  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
subjects  taught  are  the  teachers  ought  not  to  surprise 
us,  and  readers  who  are  careful  to  note  what  is 
going  on  in  the  educational  world  are  usually  aware 
of  it.  But  few  people  realise  what  difficulties 
exist  in  the  way  of  the  proper  exchange  of  views 
on  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Take  the  case 
of  an  assistant  master  or  mistress  :  unless  there 
is  some  association  within  easy  reach  of  their  work, 
their  opportunities  for  learning  what  is  going  on 
are  perforce  relegated  to  chance  dates  during  their 
vacations,  which  may  or  may  not  be  convenient, 
and  to  the  occasional  reading  of  a  periodical  journal. 
We  refer  in  our  present  issue  to  the  English  Litera- 
ture Association,  we  hear  of  one  on  similar  lines  for 
history  teachers,  and  we  understand  that  others  are 
in  contemplation  ;  but  the  main  objection  to  the 
multiplication  of  such  bodies  is  that  of  expense. 


Nobody  wants  to  pay,  out  of  his  slender  income,  a 
number  of  subscriptions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  attending  meetings.  What  is  wanted  is  some 
central  organisation  which  will  weld  together  all 
these  various  bodies  into  an  annual  congress — and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  a  sufficiently 
capable  organising  spirit  amongst  them  to  formulate 
a  plan.  If  it  could  be  grafted  on  to  some  existing 
body  it  would  most  easily  be  managed — if  only  we 
had  a  genuine  education  conference,  in  which  every 
department  of  the  teaching  world  were  represented, 
it  would  greatly  simplify  things.  Let  it  last  for  a 
week  if  necessary,  but  there  should  be  an  absolute 
limit  of  ten  minutes  for  speeches,  and  a  representa- 
tive committee  should  exercise  a  rigid  scrutiny  on 
the  topics  for  discussion,  so  as  to  confine  debate  to 
questions  of  teaching  as  opposed  to  the  politics  of 
the  subject.  Granted  this,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  nothing  but  good  would  come  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  new  Rules  of  the  Intermediate  Board  for  Ire- 
land for  1907  show  that  the  lesson  of  last  autumn, 
when  the   exhibition  and  prize  list  remained  in  a 
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state  of  flux  for  several  months,  has  not  been  lost 
upon  the  commissioners.  Exhibitions  and  prizes 
are  to  be  awarded  next  September  upon  a  clear  and 
well-defined  basis,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  A 
standard  of  marks  is  to  be  found  in  each  grade  and 
course  respectively  by  taking  the  average  of  the 
first  five  highest  marks.  Exhibitions  will  be  given 
to  those  who  obtain  75  per  cent,  of  this  standard 
and  prizes  to  those  who  obtain  60  per  cent.  There 
is,  however,  a  slight  differentiation  in  favour  of 
girls  taking  classics  and  mathematics.  The  com- 
missioners have  also  simplified  the  requirements 
for  a  pass,  and  if  they  would  abolish  the  objectionable 
rule  about  extra  papers  for  exhibitions  and  prizes 
the  present  system  as  such  would  work  with  little 
friction.  But,  as  the  Catholic  headmasters  put  it, 
this  rule  will  reduce  to  mediocrity  the  very  general 
study  of  Latin  in  the  case  of  boys  not  taking  Greek, 
will  operate  similarly  in  mathematics,  will  promote 
a  spurious  and  foolish  specialisation  in  the  junior 
grade,  and  will  exclude  many  of  the  best  candidates 
from  competing  for  medals,  and  composition  and 
other  prizes. 

The  discussion  of  the  Education  Bill  continues 
merrily  ;  now  that  the  second  reading  is  passed  it 
is  probable  that  comment  and  criticism  will  be 
more  detailed  and  definite  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case,  and  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  will 
now  concentrate  their  energies  on  specific  points 
instead  of  denouncing  its  main  principle.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nation  wants  complete 
control  of  its  schools  ;  we  may  make  up  our  minds 
to  that.  And,  if  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken, 
it  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  control  is  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  elementary  education  :  our 
secondary  system  and  the  Universities  must,  in  the 
end,  go  into  the  melting-pot  also.  The  tendency 
of  the  times  points  resolutely  to  the  introduction 
of  drastic  reform  into  our  educational  adminis- 
tration in  the  near  future  ;  our  care,  then,  should  be 
that  the  changes  are  not  too  sudden  or  violent,  for 
to  provoke  reprisals  is  merely  to  put  back  the  clock. 

Those  who  feel  interested  in  the  introduction  of 
country  flowers  and  products  to  the  dwellers  in 
our  slums  should  bear  in  mind  the  exhibition  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Whitechapel  in  July.  It  is  not  only 
the  fact  that  such  a  show  will  be  a  charitable  act 
that  entitles  it  to  our  sympathy  and  support  ;  but 
we  should  also  remember  that  the  dreary  open  places 
of  our  overcrowded  city  can  be  greatly  improved  by 


the  proper  direction  of  the  love  of  nature  that  exists  in 
our  people.  What  has  been  done  elsewhere  can,  and 
ought  to  be,  done  in  London.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  a  piece  of  ground  will  be  actively  worked  during 
the  exhibition,  so  as  to  give  visitors  practical  and 
ocular  proof  of  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  next  step  will  be  to  urge  on  the  Council 
authorities  the  necessity  of  extending  the  Allotments 
Act  to  the  metropolis.  Of  the  vacant  ground  in 
London  less  than  one-twenty-fifth  is  available  at 
present  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  because  the 
central  authority  insists  on  a  minimum  of  one  acre 
being  taken  for  this  purpose  ;  anywhere  else  in 
England  one-tenth  of  an  acre  is  sufficient.  Which 
is  absurd,  as  Euclid  says. 

The  unrest  amongst  the  members  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  continues.  A  third  one — Sigma  this  time 
— has  begun  a  series  of  articles  on  Cambridge, 
which  seems,  however,  of  a  much  more  temperate 
and  well-informed  character  than  was  displayed  in 
the  denunciation  of  the  sister  University.  Old 
heads  do  not  grow  upon  young  shoulders,  but  in 
these  days  of  "  down  with  everything  "  it  is  ad- 
visable that  destructive  criticism  should  possess 
the  merit  of  correctness  in  detail,  whatever  deduc- 
tions it  may  be  pleased  to  draw  from  its  facts.  The 
truth  is  that  in  these  old  foundations  the  inter- 
weaving of  College  and  University  finance  is  so  com- 
plicated that  it  needs  an  expert  to  unravel  it.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  better  if  this 
part  of  the  business  were  carefully  avoided,  and 
comment,  if  any,  were  levelled  at  the  deficiencies  of 
their  educational  fare  ;  but  then  it  would  deprive 
these  attacks  of  their  chief  piquancy,  for  nothing 
pleases  the  public  more  than  to  get  wind  of  what  it 
considers  a  financial  scandal,  particularly  in  high 
places. 

The  British  Association  meets  this  year  on 
August  1,  at  York,  where  special  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  school  curricula  and  allied  questions,  such 
as  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  schools.  We  hope  there  will  be 
an  illuminating  discussion  on  these  points,  since 
those  who  speak  with  most  assurance  on  educational 
subjects  in  Parliament  are  the  representatives  of 
elementary  teaching,  and  the  opinions  of  those  who 
hold  contrary  views  do  not  so  easily  reach  the  public. 
There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  why  the  essential 
differences  between  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, in  nature,  training,  and  personnel,  should    be 
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emphatically  stated  ;  if  we  do  not  realise  this  soon 
there  will  be  chaos.  It  is  not  merely  a  case  of  class 
prejudice,  as  some  will  have  it,  though  it  is  true 
that  this  particular  difficulty  cannot  be  wiped 
out  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  ;  admirable  as  the 
conception  of  a  uniform  system  for  every  kind  of 
education  is,  it  does  not  work  elsewhere,  and  there  is 
perhaps  less  reason  why  it  should  work  in  England 
than  in  newer  communities.  Unfortunately  for 
us  as  a  nation,  our  ideals  are  always  aiming  at  uni- 
formity, whereas  in  practice  we  mostly  find  that 
it  is  only  compromise  that  succeeds.  So  we  hope 
that  the  adherents  of  secondary  education  will  make 
their  voices  heard,  and  not  allow  judgment  to  go  by 
default.  If  only  we  can  get  a  hearing  for  our  side 
of  the  case,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  a  settle- 
ment. 

We  have  received  a  notice  of  a  summer  school  for 
studying  the  psychology  of  childhood  and  methods 
of  teaching  junior  classes,  which  is  to  take  place 
from  July  30  to  August  11,  at  the  Frobel  Edu- 
cational Institute.  From  the  prospectus  of  the 
course  we  are  sure  that  there  will  be  much  that  is 
interesting  in  the  lectures-  We  have  also  had  our 
attention  drawn  to  a  description  of  child-life  in 
Japan,  given  before  the  Childhood  Society  by  a 
Japanese  lady  quite  recently,  which  we  should 
like  to  commend  to  our  readers  and  to  the  Institute 
mentioned  above.  The  first  object  kept  in  view 
by  our  Oriental  allies  is  to  bring  up  a  child  in  the 
habit  of  obedience  ;  training  of  the  conscience  and 
lessons  in  self-control  and  good  manners  come 
later.  So  many  different  theories  of  child-manage- 
ment have  been  boomed  lately  that  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  find  the  old  rules  of  "  train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,"  "  spare  the  rod,"  &c, 
finding  favour  with  a  race  that  is  striving  to  copy 
all  that  is  best  of  our  modern  civilisation.  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  the  education  and  management  of  young  people. 

A  return  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  statistics  relating  to  the  age  at  which  com- 
pulsory education  begins  in  countries  other  than 
our  own.  It  will  be  found  that  in  very  few  cases 
does  the  obligation  begin  before  the  age  of  six,  or 
is  postponed  beyond  the  age  of  seven  ;  at  the  same 
time,  France  and  Switzerland  provide  education 
for  those  of  a  more  tender  age,  if  they  wish  to 
attend.  In  Belgium  and  certain  portions  of  Canada 
there  is  no  compulsion  at  all. 


Points  about  Public  Schools  : 
A  Causerie 

By  S.  E.  W. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  John  Thompson  for  exposing 
the  strength  of  my  opinions  in  the  last  number  of 
School.  But,  taking  the  whole  matter  of  Registration 
and  Training,  I  believe  we  are,  after  all,  in  substantial 
agreement.  "  Are  we,  then,  to  give  up  the  whole 
attempt "  (to  register)  ?  Certainly  not.  "  Has  the 
effort  of  the  last  few  years  ended  in  a  cul-de-sac  ?"  I 
trust  not.  My  humble  objections  were  made  to  the 
present  system  of  training,  and  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Thompson  on  having  made  what  seems  to  be  a  sound 
practical  suggestion,  although  a  year  spent  over  his 
pedagogic  grand  tour  of  the  schools  might  strike  some 
as  a  trifle  excessive.  Anyway,  Mr.  Birrell  must  by  his 
time  be  fully  aware  that  Clause  36  will  be  an  awkward 
customer  to  deal  with.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  finds  it  "  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  those 
who  have  the  improvement  of  school  teaching  in  this 
country  at  heart,"  and  the  Teachers'  Registration 
Council  has  published  its  resolution  in  favour  of  re- 
construction rather  than  abolition.  The  A.M. A.  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  express  itself  in  the  same  sense.  It  is 
extreme  hardihood  on  the  part  of  a  Government  to 
offer  to  block  the  thoroughfare  when  the  teaching  pro- 
fession has  seriously  set  its  foot  on  the  path  of  self- 
amelioration. 

But  enough  of  the  teachers.  What  of  the  taught  ? 
The  siren  voice  of  early  specialisation  is  so  difficult  to 
resist  when  you  come  to  consider  a  concrete  case — say, 
for  instance,  that  of  your  own  son  whom  you  want  to 
enter  the  engineering  profession, — its  arguments  under 
these  circumstances  are  so  specious  that  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  nature  of  the  recommendations 
madefby  the  committee  which  considered  the  whole 
question  of  training  for  the  career  of  an  engineer.  Public 
schools  are  obviously  only  concerned  with  the  first  part 
of  that  training — the  "  Preparatory  Education."  These 
recommendations  are,  in  the  main,  on  the  lines  of  a  good 
modern-side  education  :  very  little  of  a  modern-side 
curriculum  need  be  altered  to  fit  in  with  them.  The 
sound  general  education  which  it  is  desired  to  continue 
till  a  boy  is  about  seventeen,  comprises  elementary  Latin, 
modern  languages — presumably  a  good  grounding  in 
English  literature  is  included  under  this  head — mathe- 
matics well  taught  (with  special  attention  paid  to 
geometrical  methods  and  drawing),  and  elementary 
physics  and  chemistry.  Carpentry  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  "  school  exercise,"  but  encouraged  as  a  recreation. 
Whatever  may  be  decided  with  regard  to  officers  for  the 
army  and  navy,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  engineers 
at  any  rate  may  possibly  in  the  future  be  still  largely 
recruited  from  the  public  schools.  Possibly  the  extreme 
opponents  of  Dr.  Ewing's  scheme  of  training  for  naval 
officers  will  not  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  bless 
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these  recommendations.  "  You  cannot  even  begin  to 
make  an  engineer  by  the  initial  methods  of  pre-speciali- 
sation  training  prescribed  in  the  scheme  for  all  junior 
officers  :  these  officers  will  be  nothing  but  amateurs 
from  the  outset,  and  amateurs  they  will  remain  to  the 
end."  If  this  trenchant  criticism  hold  good  for  naval 
engineers,  it  will  probably  apply  to  engineers  in  general ; 
but  to  my  mind  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  a 
patient  general  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
or  three  your  "  amateur"  will  show  a  breadth  of  view, 
adaptibility,  and  interest  in  his  profession  which  will 
separate  him  toto  ccclo  from  the  product  of  a  purely 
artisan  training. 

I  doubt  whether  English  language  and  literature 
were  specially  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  proposed 
curriculum  :  if  not,  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  newly  formed 
English  Literature  Association  will  take  cognisance  of 
it.  As  to  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  this  Associa- 
tion there  has  been  some  questioning,  and  certainly 
more  publicity  might  reasonably  have  been  given  to 
the  project.  Was  hostility  on  the  part  of  teachers  of 
classics  anticipated  ?  If  so,  it  was  not  with  adequate 
reason.  The  Modern  Language  Association  and  the 
Classical  Association  will,  no  doubt,  very  readily  meet 
the  champions  of  English  instruction  in  consultation  as 
to  the  due  weight  to  be  given  to  each  subject  in  the 
curriculum.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  Professor 
Saintsbury's  outburst  in  the  Athenmum — "  Why  English 
should  be  handcuffed,  like  a  galley-slave,  to  a  motley 
gang  of '  modern  languages  '  I  do  not  know."  It  cannot 
be  for  a  moment  contemplated  that  this  is  the  object 
of  the  new  Association,  which  seemingly  has  very  good 
reason  for  existing.  The  best  literary  feeling  in  this 
country — I  must  hazard  the  remark — resides  in  men 
and  women  who  have  been  classically  trained,  and  it  is 
pitiful  to  think  of  a  generation  growing  up  with  no 
knowledge  of  that  training-school  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression which  has  been  supplied  for  so  many  centuries 
by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  There  ts  work 
for  the  new  association  to  do  in  connection  with  secon- 
dary schools,  though  perhaps  the  case  is  not  quite  so 
desperate  as  Mr.  Hartog  represented  it. 

Hundreds  of  secondary-school  masters  still  shrink  from 
taking  English  literature  lessons,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  their  hesitation,  though  it  cannot  be  excused, 
may  be  to  some  extent  condoned.  The  fact  is,  English 
literature  is  to  a  large  mass  of  teachers,  in  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse's  words,  "  the  comforter,  the  companion,  the  enter- 
tainer of  the  soul."  It  is  the  recreation  and  amusement, 
the  remedy  for  the  dulness  and  heaviness  which  follows 
much  routine  work.  Having  thus  set  English  literature 
apart  as  the  solace  of  the  evening  arm-chair,  your 
teacher  naturally  hesitates  to  systematise  it  for  the  class- 
room, and  cumber  it  with  the  apparatus  that  almost 
inevitably  belongs  to  class  work.  Who  will  withhold 
his  sympathies  from  the  man  who  puts  up  an  in- 
nocent fence  round  the  privacy  of  his  little  pleasance  ? 
It  is  possible  that  the  book  which  is  a  lumen  cordis 
loses  something  of  its  lustre  by  being  brought  in 
medium. 


Science  in  Education 


By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  is  probably  the  most  philo- 
sophical of  our  living  English  writers  on  education,  and  he 
also  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  various  types 
of  educational  machinery  ;  his  generalisations  and  sug- 
gestions for  reform  owe  much  of  their  value  to  his  firm 
grasp  of  existing  conditions.  The  editor  of  "  Science 
in  Public  Affairs "  *  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  from  Professor  Sadler  an  essay  on  "  Science  in 
National  Education,"  which  ought  to  appeal  strongly 
to  those  teachers  and  administrators  who  regard  the 
spread  of  a  more  scientific  attitude  of  mind  towards 
educational  problems  as  an  urgent  national  need. 

At  present  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  win  applause  by 
indulging,  whether  under  his  own  name  or  anonymously, 
or  under  cover  of  a  Greek  letter,  in  diatribes  against  our 
present  system  and  impossible  suggestions  for  the 
reversal  of  all  previous  practice.  Such  effusions  have  a 
certain  interest  as  expressions  of  individual  experience, 
but  they  are  taken  by  the  general  public,  or  at  any  rate 
by  the  average  reviewer,  as  serious  contributions  towards 
the  solution  of  fundamental  problems,  whereas  they  not 
only  fail  to  treat  these  problems  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  but  imply  an  absolute  unconsciousness  that 
such  a  point  of  view  is  possible. 

The  same  unscientific  attitude  unfortunately  still 
survives  among  some  of  those  directly  concerned  with 
school  administration.  A  want  of  clear  conceptions  is 
manifested  in  much  of  our  present  educational  organisa- 
tion with  its  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  functions 
of  different  types  of  schools,  or  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  basing  a  specialised  upon  a  general  form  of  education, 
or  to  understand  that  a  teacher  cannot  dole  out  know- 
ledge to  sixty  children  at  a  time  as  if  he  were  pumping 
water  into  jugs.  Again,  questions  of  curriculum,  of 
examinations,  of  school  hours,  of  games,  and  the  like, 
are  too  often  discussed  and  decided  without  any  attempt 
to  discover  the  general  principles  by  which  our  practice 
might  be  determined.  Of  course  this  is  not  always  so ; 
the  number  of  those  who  try  to  think  clearly  on  such 
matters  is  increasing  every  year,  perhaps  every  month, 
but  I  would  ask  anyone  who  wishes  to  gauge  the  state 
of  current  educational  opinion  seriously  to  study  the 
recent  discussions  on  the  nature  of  the  religiouslinstruc- 
tion  suited  to  young  children,  or  on  "  compulsory 
Greek  "  at  the  Universities,  or  on  the  hours  of  sleep 
at  public  schools,  or  to  go  to  the  first  educational 
conference  he  can,  and  then  to  say  whether  he  con- 
siders that  this  opinion  as  a  whole  has  emerged  from  the 
pre-scientific  stage. 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  much  of  the  teaching 
givin  in  all  classes  of  schools.  The  methods  adopted  are 
not  always  founded  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
learner's  mental  development,  and  the  instruction  given 
is  sometimes  divorced  from  the  actual  surroundings  of 
*  George  Allen.     1906.     5s.  nett. 
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the  children's  daily  lives,  and  gives  them  but  little 
usable  knowledge  either  of  themselves  or  of  the  world 
around  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  advance  in 
this  respect  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  best  teaching  in  English 
schools  is  at  least  equal  to  that  given  in  any  country  in 
the  world. 

One  reason  for  the  resistance  offered  in  some  quarters 
to  the  introduction  of  scientific  methods  is  probably  the 
unfortunate  tendency  to  confuse  scientific  teaching 
with  the  teaching  of  science.  The  early  champions  of 
the  present  movement  towards  educational  reform — men 
like  Spencer  and  Tyndall  and  Huxley — were  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  instruction  in  natural  science 
that  they  sometimes  spoke  as  if  salvation  would  be  found 
in  a  revised  curriculum,  whereas  the  real  aim  of  their 
preaching  was  to  produce  a  change  of  spirit.  Latin 
may  be  taught  on  scientific  principles  no  less  that 
chemistry  or  algebra,  and  the  heuristic  method  can  be 
applied  to  history  or  literature. 

What  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  is  that  our  methods 
of  teaching  and  of  education  generally  must  rest  upon  a 
systematic  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  characteris- 
tics of  our  children,  as  well  as  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  conditions  of  their  future  life. 
■Education  as  an  art  must  be  based  upon  education  as  a 
science.  Of  this  science  the  foundations  are  only 
beginning  to  be  laid.  Very  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  of  co- 
ordinating the  results  thus  obtained  with  the  best  thought 
of  our  time  on  ethics  and  sociology.  But  though  our 
present  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  all 
our  problems,  we  can  at  any  rate  try  to  use  what  know- 
ledge we  possess.  We  can  give  to  the  physical  side  of 
education  the  prominence  it  deserves,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  most  competent  medical  advice  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  child-study  movement,  with  all  its  defects, 
has  greatly  advanced  our  knowledge  of  normal  mental 
development  during  childhood  and  youth,  and  enables 
us  to  adopt  our  teaching  more  successfully  to  the  learner's 
needs  and  capacities.  It  will  help  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  relative  importance  of  interest,  discipline,  initia- 
tive and  other  aspects  of  the  process  of  education.  But 
we  need  something  more  than  experimental  psychology. 
It  would  be  a  disastrous  error  to  suppose  that  because 
an  action  or  habit  is  natural  to  a  child,  it  therefore  must 
be  right.  Such  a  view  would  be  the  negation  of  all  true 
education,  for  education  is  a  moral  process  and  must 
always  be  concerned  with  the  ideal.  Our  conception  of 
our  aim  and  our  regulative  principles  will  be  derived  from 
theology  and  ethics,  from  philosophy  in  the  truest  sense, 
and  we  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  great  spiritual  move- 
ments of  our  day.  In  particular  the  social  aspect  of 
education  must  be  rescued  from  the  neglect  into  which  it 
has  fallen  in  this  country,  and  as  our  outlook  widens 
we  shall  bring  our  schools  increasingly  into  line  with 
other  spiritual  forces,  until  they  come  to  be  recognised 
as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  strength  and  cohesion  in 
our  national  life. 

But  if  our  schools  are  to  show  themselves  worthy  of 


their  calling,  they  must  help  to  combat  what  Professor 
Sadler  calls  "  our  most  serious  weakness  in  England, 
our  unreadiness  to  co-operate  scientifically  for  great 
social  ends  and  to  submit  voluntarily  to  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  preference  which  such  co-operation  necessarily 
entails."  And  this  weakness  they  will  combat  onlv  if 
their  work  shows  a  combination  of  the  highest  ethical 
ideals  with  scientific  methods  organised  on  scientific 
lines. 


Secondary  Education  in 
Industrial   Districts 

By  F.  M.  Saxelby,  M.Sc,  B.A. 

Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast. 

The  awakening  of  educational  thought  in  England  which 
has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  last  few  years,  has 
brought  with  it  much  enthusiasm  for  education  and 
a  great  revival  of  activity.  It  also  presents,  here  and 
there,  features  of  which  the  value  is  more  open  to  ques- 
tion. Under  the  stimulus  of  new  ideas  some  of  our 
reformers  seem  disposed  to  be  too  iconoclastic,  and  to 
apply  those  ideas  with  too  little  regard  to  facts.  In 
particular,  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  regard 
secondary  education  of  a  scientific  and  technical  caste 
as  something  which,  even  if  it  may  be  justified  on  grounds 
of  practical  necessity,  is  outside  the  pale  of  educational 
theory. 

At  a  time  when  the  organisation  of  English  secondary 
education  is  in  the  melting  pot,  it  seems  important  to 
discuss  the  question  of  how  far  this  reaction  can  be 
based  on  a  reasoned  theory  of  education.  Is  it  not  in 
danger  of  becoming  too  violent  ?  How  far  should  a 
complete  theory  of  education  take  account  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  future  careers  of  the  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  ?  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to 
bring  forward  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  secondary 
education  of  a  technical  type  may  be  justified  from  the 
point  of  view  of  educational  theory  alone  without 
appealing  to  considerations  of  practical  utility. 

Most  of  the  secondary  schools  associated  with  the 
Board  of  Education  include  a  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre, 
and  the  higher  classes  are  very  largely  made  up  of  pupil 
teachers,  with  the  result  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
whole  school  takes  its  distinctive  character  largely  from 
the  special  needs  of  the  pupil  teachers  and  their  examina- 
tions. 

The  result  is  to  make  the  schools  and  their  curricula 
of  too  uniform  a  type  throughout  the  country.  For 
boys  and  for  girls,  in  town  and  in  country,  for  profes- 
sional, commercial  and  industrial  life  the  same  training 
is  offered  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of  the  country, 
although  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  secondary 
education  are  almost  as  many  and  various  as  those  of 
the  life  for  which  it  is  a  preparation. 
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The  natural  effect  of  this  tendency  must  be  to  pre- 
vent the  schools  from  achieving  that  full  degree  of 
usefulness  to  the  industrial  community  which  is  possible 
for  them.  In  the  great  centres  of  population  and  of 
industry,  among  the  children  of  skilled  workers,  fore- 
men and  small  shopkeepers  and  the  like,  there  is  a  vast 
field  of  native  ability  lying  still  uncultivated. 

The  plan  of  providing  a  large  number  of  scholarships 
at  secondary  schools  of  the  older  type  for  children  of 
these  classes  is  not  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
except  for  the  boy  or  girl  of  quite  exceptional  talent. 

The  son  of  a  skilled  artisan,  a  fairly  bright  boy  but  no 
genius,  whose  ability,  if  properly  trained,  would  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  community  in  his  father's 
or  in  some  similar  industry,  gains  a  scholarship  at  a 
town  grammar  school.  There  he  meets  with  boys 
whose  upbringing  and  home  surroundings  and  outlook 
upon  life  are  quite  different  from  his  own.  He  becomes 
"  declassed,"  dissatisfied  with  the  prospect  of  a  life 
of  manual  industry,  with  a  discontent  which  is  by  no 
means  divine,  while  his  ability  and  opportunities  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  rise  above  mediocrity  in 
professional  or  higher  commercial  life. 

There  is  at  present  a  tendency  among  educational 
writers  to  regard  any  plea  for  special  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  industrial  life  in  education  with  suspicion. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  plea  for  premature  specialisation. 
It  does  not  always  seem  to  be  realised  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  practical  utility,  much  may  be  said 
for  such  a  plea  on  grounds  of  pure  educational  theory 
alone. 

Much  of  the  current  educational  theory  is  either 
avowedly  Herbartian  or  largely  coloured  by  Herbartian 
views.  Herbartians  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
intellectual  training  on  the  one  hand,  and  subjects  which 
are  needed  for  equipment  for  the  work  of  life,  especially 
such  as  require  physical  activitj'  in  their  study  on  the 
other.  The  formation  of  the  "  circle  of  thought,"  the 
all  important  object  of  education,  is  sharply  separated 
from  the  acquisition  of  "  dexterities."  The  practical 
necessity  of  equipment  studies  is,  indeed,  admitted,  but 
only  grudgingly  and  of  necessity.  They  are  used  to 
fill  up  some  odd  hour  or  so  in  the  time-table,  and  they 
take  corresponding  rank  in  the  pupils'  interest  and  esteem. 

Is  not  this  tendency  among  educational  writers  due 
in  part  to  the  influence,  perhaps  hardly  realised  by  the 
writers  themselves,  of  the  obsolete  and  artificial  psycho- 
logy of  Herbart  ? 

To  Herbart  the  intellect  was  an  independent  system 
of  ideas  whose  various  parts  acted  upon  each  other  by 
their  own  laws  of  association,  only  less  rigorous  than 
those  of  applied  mathematics.  Intellectual  growth 
was  supposed  to  proceed  by  the  continued  accretion  of 
fresh  ideas  from  without.  Little  account  was  taken 
of  the  changing  modes  of  operation  of  the  mind  with 
age  and  environment,  or  of  the  relation  of  the  intellect 
to  the  mind  and  body  taken  as  a  whole.  The  conception 
of  the  organic  growth  of  the  mind  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  psychology  of  Herbart. 

To-day  the  mind  is  regarded,  from  many  points  of 


view,  as  an  organism.  Its  modes  of  growth  and  activity 
are  formed,  like  those  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  under  the 
influence  of  the  past  history  of  the  race  and  of  the  in- 
dividual. No  theory  could  explain  the  structure  of  the 
budding  flower  which  did  not  take  account  of  the  past 
environment  of  its  progenitors  and  of  the  present  and 
future  circumstances  of  the  individual  itself. 

In  the  same  way  the  theory  of  education  requires  to 
be  based  upon  the  study  of  the  developing  human  being, 
and  no  theory  can  be  complete,  even  as  pure  theory  alone, 
which  does  not  take  account  of  the  environment  of  the 
race  and  of  the  child,  and  of  his  future  circumstances. 
In  education  as  in  agriculture  we  must  keep  in  view  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  organism  will  have  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  for  existence. 

In  industrial  districts  there  is  a  real  need  for  schools 
of  a  special  type,  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  population.  This  has  been  recognised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ire- 
land, which  has  founded  Trade  Preparatory  Schools  in 
several  of  the  large  towns.  There  are  five  of  these 
schools  now  in  operation,  and  others  are  about  to  be 
opened.  They  are  schools  for  boys  of  from  thirteen 
to  seventeen  years  of  age  who  have  passed  through  an 
elementary  school  and  are  intended  for  industrial  life, 
and  who  may  expect  to  become  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  industry.  While  the  humanities  are  provided 
for  by  the  study  of  English  and  a  modern  language, 
special  attention  is  given  to  experimental  science,  draw- 
ing, and  a  complete  course  of  manual  instruction.  In 
the  later  part  of  the  course,  special  attention  is  directed 
to  preparation  for  engineering,  textile  and  allied  in- 
dustries. In  America,  the  need  for  such  schools  is  now 
universally  recognised,  although  only  after  long  and  stren- 
uous opposition  from  the  adherents  of  classical  education. 
Manual  Training  High  Schools  or  Secondary  Technical 
Schools  are  established  in  almost  every  important  city  in 
the  United  States,  in  some  cases  as  separate  schools,  in 
others  as  departments  of  high  schools  of  a  less  specialised 
type.* 

In  the  American  schools  the  chief  elements  in  the 
curriculum  are  English,  mathematics,  experimental 
science,  a  modern  language,  and  drawing,  with  manual 
training  for  the  boys  and  domestic  science  for  the  girls. 
There  are  also  trade  schools  of  various  types  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  has  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  trade  schools  in  different  parts  of  London,  and 
a  trade  school  has  just  been  opened  in  Leeds. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  insist  upon  the 
practical  utility  of  such  schools  both  to  the  individuals 
who  are  trained  in  them,  and  to  the  community  which 
thus  secures  for  itself  a  regular  supply  of  trained  ability 
from  which  to  select  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
the  more  skilled  workers  of  its  industry.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  productive  efficiency  of  a 
state  that  all  native  ability  in  its  industrial  ranks  should 

*  See  Some  Features  of  American  Education,  by  R.  Blair,  M.A.. 
pp.  26-33.     Also  Report  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  pp.  43,  44. 
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have  the  opportunity  of  cultivation,  and  that  this  cultiva- 
tion should  be  such  as  to  fit  that  ability  for  activity  in 
industry,  and  not  to  draw  it  away  from  industry  to 
swell  the  lower  ranks  of  an  over-crowded,  professional 
or  commercial  class. 

Quite  apart  from  such  utilitarian  considerations  the 
existence  of  such  schools  may  be  fully  justified  on  grounds 
of  educational  theory  alone. 

The  eagerness  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  which 
seizes  many  boys  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  especially 
boys  who  have  come  from  elementary  schools,  is  familiar 
to  every  secondary  schoolmaster.  The  result  is  total 
loss  of  interest  in  school  work,  mischief,  and  so-called 
"  idleness."  As  the  matter  presents  itself  to  the  boy 
with  no  strong  intellectual  bent,  but,  it  may  be,  of  con- 
siderable practical  ability,  his  friends  and  former  com- 
panions at  the  elementary  school  are  at  work  in  the 
world,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  own  masters,  while 
he  is  kept  "  poring  over  miserable  books  "  which  do  not 
seem  to  him  to  represent  any  form  of  activity  whatever. 
The  point  of  view  is  not  unnatural  to  the  active  tem- 
perament, and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  dulness ;  such 
boys  like  this  are  often  very  successful  and  efficient  in 
after  life. 

The  remedy  is  to  give  full  play  in  the  curriculum  to 
the  self-activity  of  the  boy,  bodily  as  well  as  mental,  and 
to  make  him  feel  that,  though  at  school,  he  is  already  at 
work. 

To  the  Herbartian  the  main  object  of  education  is  the 
formation  of  the  circle  of  thought.  You  cannot  have  a 
circle  of  thought  where  there  is  no  interest.  A  strong 
interest  must  be  secured  in  some  part  of  the  curriculum, 
and  for  an  active  boy  the  most  suitable  part  is  that  which 
is  associated  with  practical  activities.  The  interest 
thus  awakened  may  then  be  extended  by  proper  correla- 
tion to  the  more  abstract  parts  of  the  course. 

Again,  you  cannot  have  a  circle  of  thought  without  a 
centre.  That  centre  may  be  found  in  the  present  sur- 
roundings and  future  life-work  of  the  boy.  In  what 
has  been  written  above  the  needs  of  industrial  districts 
have  been  kept  most  in  view,  but  in  every  part  of  society 
we  find  the  active  temperament  which  is  best  suited  by 
an  active  education. 

There  was  one  case  in  the  writer's  experience  of  a  boy 
who  had  twice  run  away  from  one  of  the  great  public 
schools.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  him;  and  his 
guardian  in  despair  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of 
sending  him  to  a  technical  day  school,  where  the  course 
included  a  large  amount  of  experimental  and  manual 
work.  The  boy  took  to  the  work  at  once,  and  stayed  at 
his  own  request  for  three  years,  afterwards  proceeding 
to  a  technical  college. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  boy  of  a  "  mechanical  turn,"  who  delights  to  spend 
his  leisure  in  the  workshop.  This  disposition  is  quite 
common,  all  boys  seem  to  have  it  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  it  is  a  mistake  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice 
to  ignore  it  in  education. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  industrial  districts 
the  choice  does  not  lie  between  such  a  form  of  education 


as  is  here  described,  and  the  more  abstract  type  of 
secondary  education,  but  between  such  an  education 
and  no  higher  education  at  all.  For  parents  will  not 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  except  for  a  type  of  educa- 
tion which  commands  their  sympathies  and  seems  to 
them  to  promise  a  better  prospect  in  life  for  their 
children. 

Even  if  some  degree  of  higher  education  did  little  to 
improve  a  boy's  material  prospects  it  would  still  be  worth 
while  to  provide  it  for  him  in  a  form  which  he  would  use. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  modern  highly  organised 
industry  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker  is  (its 
monotony.  Life  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  minding 
of  machines,  and  usually  of  one  particular  machine  for 
months  or  years.  Formerly,  the  skilled  worker  was  con- 
tinually meeting  with  different  problems  in  his  work, 
and  so  his  interest  was  kept  alive ;  but  industry  is  now 
divided  into  so  many  minute  steps  that  the  intelligent 
artisan  worker  of  general  skill  and  ability,  "  the  handy 
man,"  is  rapidly  passing  away. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  so  many  take 
refuge  in  unhealthy  forms  of  excitement  when  their 
daily  lives  offer  them  such  a  dreary  and  monotonous 
prospect.  Let  us  give  them  something  to  think  about, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  scientific  truths  that 
underlie  their  daily  work. 

On  public  as  well  as  on  private  grounds  it  is  no  less 
important  that  some  higher  education  should  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  abler  workers,  who  are  the  natural 
leaders  of  their  class,  for  recent  events  seem  to  show  that 
the  future  government  and  destiny  of  the  nation  is 
passing  into  their  hands.  It  is  essential  that  this 
education  should  not  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  alienate 
them  from  their  fellow  workers,  for  the  natural  and 
most  influential  leaders  of  labour  are  those  who  remain 
in  touch  with  its  ranks. 

If  it  was  the  first  duty  of  a  Greek  city  to  educate  its 
citizens,  the  duty  is  still  more  imperative  now  that  the 
range  of  citizenship  is  so  much  wider. 

In  the  organisation  of  secondary  education  which  is 
now  taking  place  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  considera- 
tions will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  No  organisation  can  be 
finally  satisfactory  which  is  not  based  upon  theory; 
but  that  theory  should  be  a  comprehensive  one,  taking 
account  of  all  the  complex  phenomena  of  life  which 
condition  the  growth  and  activity  of  the  human  mind. 

Leaders  of  educational  thought  and  practice  are 
usually,  by  training  and  experience,  in  especial  sympathy 
with  ideals  of  life  natural  to  the  scholar  and  thinker,  and 
so  are  apt  to  give  such  ideals  a  preponderating  weight 
in  education.  Although  the  ideal  of  the  scholar  is  a 
noble  one,  and  all  education  should  aim  at  giving  some 
of  its  stimulus  to  life  in  a  workaday  world,  yet  it  can 
never,  by  itself,  form  the  chief  ideal  of  life  for  the  majority 
of  mankind. 


Association  of  Headmistresses. — The  annual  conference  of 
the  above  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Clapham  High 
School,  on  June  8  and  9. 
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A  Pioneer  Inspector 
1820-1830 

By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 

IX 

The  last  paper  closed  with  a  contemporaneous  account 
of  a  "  mutiny  "  against  the  new  system.  It  will  answer 
as  a  luminous  introduction  to  what  Griffith  has  to  say 
about  the  progress  of  improved  methods. 

"  The  Presbyterian  clergymen,"  he  tells  us,  in  his 
general  Report  for  1826,  "  are  warm  and  judicious 
friends  of  education — neither  supine  nor  over-zealous, 
and  willing  to  act  in  a  liberal  spirit  towards  those  with 
whom  they  differ,  so  long  as  they  may  do  so  without  the 
surrender  of  any  principle.  They  discriminate  justly 
between  a  good  and  a  mischievous  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  in  almost  every  case  prefer  that  which  has 
grown  out  of  modern  experience,  while  the  people  at  first 
regard  it  as  an  unnecessary  and  pernicious  innovation, 
a  difference  of  opinion  therefore  occurs  ;  but  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  generally 
indisposes  the  minister  to  a  decided  course.  He  finds 
it  better  to  introduce  the  improved  system  by  degrees  ; 
and  although  this  is  a  slow  process,  the  people  begin  to 
see  the  advantages  of  the  plan  they  had  opposed  which 
is  consequently  gaming  ground."  To  the  above  general 
report  of  progress,  Griffith  appends  the  following  quaint 
note  : 

"A  teacher  in  this  neighbourhood  has  written  me  the 
following  account  of  the  means  employed  by  him  to 
reconcile  the  parents  of  his  scholars  to  the  improved 
system — I  make  the  following  extract : 

"  Suppose  there  be  sixty  scholars  in  attendance,  and 
that  their  teacher  was  compelled  to  sit  and  teach  them 
one  by  one  "  (as  was  customary  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  system)  "  and  to  give  them  three  lessons 
each.  As  five  minutes  apiece  is  all  they  could  expect 
in  a  day  "  (five  school  hours)  "  so  three  times  the  fifth 
of  five  minutes  "  (he  means  the  third  of  five  minutes) 
"  or  about  one  and  a  half  minutes  would  be  all  the  time 
that  could  be  given  them  at  once  ...  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  them,  the  £,'fth  part  of  the  time. 

"  But  admitting  the  improvement  of  classing,  and 
having  each  class  by  itself "  (i.e.,  making  one  teacher 
take  all  the  classes  without  the  help  of  monitors)  "  then 
each  class  might  have  twelve  minutes  three  times 
repeated"  (12  x  3  x  8  =282,  the  eighteen  minutes  over 
being  for  delay  in  changing,  &c.)  "  still  being  inevitably 
left  to  themselves  while  at  seats  "  (i.e.,  seven-eighths  of 
their  time). 

"  He  adds,"  Griffith  continues,  "  I  have  invariably 
found  the  result  to  be  that  every  individual  that  had 
availed  himself  of  one  such  opportunity  (of  hearing 
his  explanation)  has  become  in  future  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  your  system  of  instruction." 

When  Griffith  came  in  the  following  year  to  report 
upon  a  neighbouring  district  he  was  able  to  say : 


"  The  schools  in  this  district  are  well  conducted.  In 
most  of  them  the  improved  system  is  in  operation,  and 
the  objections  of  the  people  to  it  are  neither  frequent 
nor  decided.  Evidences  of  a  growing  partiality  for 
some  of  the  modes  of  teaching  it  comprises  occasionally 
present  themselves.  I  know  of  one  case  in  which  the 
people  discharged  a  teacher  because  he  did  not  introduce 
them,  and  I  have  found  them  in  operation  where  no 
connection  with  this  or  any  other  society  existed." 

For  the  general  introduction  of  their  improvements 
it  was  to  the  teachers  trained  by  themselves  that  the 
Society  chiefly  looked.  They  held  that  a  single  good 
teacher  would  influence  all  the  schools  in  his  district. 
The  above  extract  is  one  piece  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  Here  is  another  ;  it 
is  taken  from  a  report  of  the  Society's  Senior  Inspector, 
Mr.  Mills  ;  it  relates  to  a  school  which  Griffith  described 
as  so  admirable  that  there  was  "  no  room  for  improve- 
ment." 

"  Of  the  eleven  schools  in  the  district  of  Clones  this — 
Gortnawinny — is  the  most  efficient,  and  I  think  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  it  has  the  means  of  improving 
the  remainder.  The  education  of  the  poor  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  proceeding  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  the  rules  of  the  Society  and  their  plan  of  instruction 
have  created  friends.  Indeed,  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  years  has  been 
rapid  and  effectual,  and  the  change  in  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  Society's  measures  deserves  notice.  I 
am  fully  inclined  to  think  the  establishment  of  the  feeling 
has  been  greatly  owing  to  the  judicious  arrangements 
observed  in  this  school  and  to  its  effects  in  the  literary 
improvement  of  the  scholars.  A  liberal  reward  to  this 
teacher  will  produce  general  benefit  among  the  rest  of 
the  teachers  in  the  vicinity." 

The  Society  also  looked  to  the  managers  of  the  schools 
for  the  propagation  of  their  special  system,  and  many 
were  the  plans  suggested  whereby  this  local  co-operation 
might  be  made  effective.  For  reasons  which  are  as 
prevalent  to-day  as  they  were  between  1820  and  1830, 
not  a  great  deal  beyond  initial  impulse  was  achieved  in 
this  direction.  Cases  of  direct  personal  interest  and 
intervention,  such  as  that  of  Miss  Barber,*  were  not 
frequent.  There  was  no  lack  of  a  desire  for  schools, 
nor  was  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  gentlemen  who 
were  willing  both  to  contribute  and  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  formal  management.  But  more  than  this 
was  seldom  attainable,  for  reasons  which  Griffith  thus 
pertinently  puts : 

"  The  managers  of  schools  would  assist  the  Society 
more  effectually  than  they  do,  if  a  simple  means  were 
provided  whereby  they  might  judge  whether  the  master 
conformed  to  the  improved  method  or  not.  It  may 
be  thought  that  the  Schoolmaster's  Manual  is  calculated 
to  answer  the  end.  But,  though  it  is  invaluable  to  those 
whose  duty  and  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  or  to  superintendents  who  devote 
themselves  to  that  object  with  more  than  common  earnest- 
ness, it  is  not  every  one  who  believes  that  Pestalozzi's 
*  School,  Jan.  1906,  pp.  71,  72. 
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system  should  be  taught  who  will  sit  down  to  learn  it ; 
and  managers  who  can  enter  warmly  into  the  Society's 
wishes  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
methods  of  teaching  might  be  dissatisfied  were  they 
told  that  as  a  preliminary  they  should  study  the  Manual, 
or  attend  the  Training  School. 

"  A  broadsheet  would  contain  an  excellent  outline 
of  the  system,  which  the  managers  in  most  cases  would 
master  because  they  could  do  so  conveniently ;  and  an 
idle  or  incompetent  teacher  could  not  deceive  such  as 
had  done  so  by  representing  a  part,  perhaps  an  im- 
material part,  of  the  system  to  be  the  whole,  or  so  much 
of  it  as  the  Society  expected  him  to  act  upon. 

"  Concise  and  forcible  observations  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  improved  system,  and  on  the  employ- 
ment of  monitors  in  particular,  would  be  useful  accom- 
paniments to  the  outline." 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  system,  the  drill,  and  the  carefully  devised  code  of 
orders  for  carrying  out  all  school  movements,  Griffith 
has  left  us  in  the  following  remarks  material  which 
if  assimilated  would  vastly  improve  much  modern 
school-keeping.  He  is  writing  to  the  manager  of  an 
important  agricultural  school,  to  which  a  teacher  has 
been  appointed  upon  his  recommendation.  The 
object  of  the  letter  is  to  secure  local  co-operation  for  his 
nominee : 

"  I  believe  you  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  the  order  and  discipline  recommended  by  the  Society. 
Some  who  are  not  very  well  informed  on  these  points 
object  to  them  under  all  circumstances  as  mechanical. 
Others,  perhaps  the  majority,  accede  to  the  importance 
in  a  large  school  for  the  humbler  classes,  but  deem  them 
quite  inapplicable  to  any  of  a  different  kind. 

"  Good  order  in  a  school  and  orderly  habits  in  those 
who  resort  to  it  can  never  be  reasonable  topics  of  abuse 
whether  they  apply  to  the  children  of  peasants  or 
princes  ;  but  strict  attention  to  them  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing yet  more  salutary  effects  ;  it  will^break  down 
stubborn  tempers,  and  induce  habits  of  obedience  far 
better  than  the  severest  chastisement.  This  will  be 
better  understood  if  we  consider  the  powerful  operation 
of  sympathy,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  prone  to  fall 
into  the  habits,  and  the  prevailing  temper  of  mind,  of 
those  among  whom  we  live,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
or  examine  by  what  springs  they  are  moved.  In  like 
manner,  a  child  who  comes  to  a  school  that  is  governed 
by  a  common  law  immediately  endeavours  to  fall  into 
the  fashion  of  the  place,  and  feels  unhappy  until  he 
perfectly  adapts  himself  to  it.  The  fashion  of  such  a 
school  being  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience,  he 
contracts  that  desirable  quality  in  a  day  or  two,  while 
whole  years  of  flogging  might  have  failed  in  breakng 
down  his  self-will  had  he  been  under  the  care  of  a  private 
tutor,  or  acted  upon  singly  as  the  custom  still  is  in  bad 
schools.  It  is  his  interest  not  only  to  obey,  but  to  obey 
expertly,  because  he  perceives  that  his  schoolfellows 
regard  him  as  an  awkward  novice,  until  he  can  do  so, 
and  thus  disobedience  causes  its  own  punishment  along 
with  it.     A  substitute  for  harsh  treatment  can  never  be 


unimportant.     Severity  destroys  the  temper  and  entails 
a  great  load  of  misery  upon  men. 

"  You  will  thus  perceive  that  these  '  mechanical'  opera- 
tions have  a  moral  tendency,  and  I  have  spoken  of 
them  at  length  in  order  to  show  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  introduce  them  into  all  schools,  though  not  perhaps 
into  all  to  the  same  extent.  So  concerned  am  I  of 
the  soundness  of  this  view  that  had  I  the  bringing  up  of 
a  child  who  had  been  ruinously  indulged,  or  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  spoiled,  I  do  not  know  to  what  reclaim- 
ing process  I  could  so  well  subject  him,  at  the  outset,  as 
the  discipline  of  a  well-regulated  Kildare  Street  School. 
The  pettishness  and  intractability  which  rendered  him 
a  torment  to  his  friends  would  be  gone  in  a  week,  and 
by  a  subsequent  course  of  judicious  treatment  he  would 
be  likely  to  enter  upon  his  station  in  the  great  world 
without  muchof  that  stubborn  anduncompromising  spirit 
about  trifles,  and  that  fixed  determination  to  carry  a 
point,  whether  founded  in  right  or  wrong,  which  is  the 
prolific  source  of  discord." 

In  connection  with  two  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools,  reading  and  drawing,  Griffith  has  written 
an  interesting  way.  Naturally,  when  the  people  in 
general  were  wholly  illiterate  a  principal  object  was  to 
teach  them  to  read.  The  classification  for  reading  was 
elaborate.  The  classes  were  described  as  (1)  in  the 
Alphabet,  (2)  in  Monosyllables,  (3)  in  Polysyllables, 
(4)  Good  Readers.  Schools  largely  took  rank  according 
to  the  proportion  of  pupils  they  could  show  in  (4).  With 
the  aid  of  this  explanation  the  following  summary 
of  Griffith's  will  be  understood  : 

"  In  128  schools  in  the  County  Down,  I  found  2204 
good  readers  in  the  New  Testament.  Of  them  only 
1119  could  read  in  the  Dublin  Reading  Book.  The 
readers  averaged  in  the  Testament  only  8TVff  ;  in  both 
Testament  and  Reading  Book  8^^  ;  readers  to  each 
school  I73V" 

In  some  of  the  more  advanced  schools  Griffith  was 
startled  to  find  the  higher  classes  described  as  "  beyond 
the  Bible."  A  tendency  had  grown  up  to  regard  the 
Bible  as  a  kind  of  "  initiatory  "  reading-book.  Against 
any  such  abuse  he  very  properly  set  his  face. 

Upon  the  educational  value  of  a  right  understanding 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  passages  read,  he  makes  the 
following  thoughtful  remarks  : 

"  With  a  view  to  the  effectual  instruction  of  children 
in  the  meaning  of  words,  I  have  in  several  instances 
advised  the  master  to  mark  in  a  Dublin  Reading  Book 
reserved  for  his  own  use,  the  words  he  supposes  they 
may  not  understand,  and  to  cause  them  to  write  in  the 
morning  by  dictation  all  such,  with  their  meanings,  as 
occur  in  the  lesson  to  be  read  in  the  afternoon. 

When  a  subject  is  imperfectly  understood  the  pleasure 
of  reading  must  be  abridged,  and  the  vacant,  the  inactive 
mind,  from  which  people  who  have  no  taste  for  literary 
pursuits  seek  to  be  relieved  by  stimulating  vices,  is  a 
great  evil,  but  may  certainly  be  relieved  by  the  means  I 
contend  for.  In  whatever  way  the  subject  is  regarded 
it  merits  the  particular  attention  of  the  Committee.  To 
put  the  mind  to  task  is  repugnant  to  the  natural  vivacity 
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of  the  Irish  peasantry  (especially  in  the  South)  and  it  is 
eminently  their  misfortune  that  they  are  not  a  calcu- 
lating people.  Their  education  hitherto  has  been  a 
superficial  one,  and  in  manhood,  consequently,  first  im- 
pressions are  final.  They  are  dazzled  by  a  rash  enter- 
prise, the  first  blush  of  an  uncertain  good  determines 
them  in  its  favour.  Not  having  been  trained  to  the 
slow  and  laborious  process  of  reasoning,  when  at  school, 
they  look  in  after  life  only  at  one  side  of  human  affairs, 
and  act  with  a  kind  of  national  indiscretion.  Were  they 
taught  in  childhood  to  weigh  the  sense  of  what  they 
learn,  and  of  what  is  said  to  them  and  done  for  them, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  on  taking  their  places 
in  the  world  as  free  agents,  they  would  transfer  the 
reasoning  faculty  from  books  to  the  realities  of  life. 

"  It  is  of  the  more  importance  to  dwell  upon  a  point 
like  this,  as  the  system  which  improves  one  will  be  found 
capable  of  improving  many,  and  possibly  of  changing 
the  character  of  a  whole  people." 


Common  Room  Papers 
On  the  Schoolmaster  Manner 

By  Theodore  Walrond,  M.A. 

We  schoolmasters  are  apt  to  think  that  the  profession 
contains  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  There  is  the 
young  first-class-man  waiting  for  a  boarding-house  at 
Eton  or  Harrow  ;  there  is  the  poor  usher  at  Lycurgus 
House,  Peckham,  looking  back  upon  thirty  years 
of  ill-paid  drudgery,  wondering  how  soon  he  will  be 
superannuated,  and  how  he  will  keep  out  of  the 
workhouse  afterwards.  The  athlete  and  the  smug, 
the  man  whose  be-all  and  end-all  here  consists  of 
Greek  particles  and  the  man  who  "  likes  everything 
about  schoolmastering  except  the  teaching,"  the  man 
who  loves  his  pupils  as  a  father  his  children,  and 
the  man  who  hates  all  boys  impartially — all  sit  round 
the  same  Common  Room  table,  and  grumble  at  the  same 
headmaster.  Yet  everybody  knows  the  schoolmaster 
manner — those  tricks  of  mind  and  temper  and  habit 
which  ooze  through  the  most  carefully  assumed  incognito 
and  mark  the  pedagogue  so  unmistakably.  In  the 
London  theatre,  in  the  country  village,  on  the  Channel 
steamer,  in  the  fiords  of  Norway,  on  the  slopes  of  Mont 
Blanc,  the  man  in  the  street  meets  him,  and  says, 
"  There's  a  schoolmaster  "  ;  his  speech  bewrayeth  him  ; 
nay,  without  a  word  spoken,  one  could  point  him  out 
in  a  Bank  Holiday  crowd  at  the  station. 

We  sometimes  talk  as  if  this  was  a  thing  to  be  ashamed 
of  ;  an  assumption  not  to  be  made  rashly.  Few  soldiers 
are  ashamed  of  their  military  bearing;  few  crack  pianists 
conceal  the  luxury  of  their  clustering  tresses.  Even 
where  it  is  an  undeniable  blemish,  one  does  not  expect  to 
find  a  commodore  endeavouring  to  hide  the  limp  which 
shows  he  has  been  wounded  in  action,  nor  even  a  football- 


player  the  bruises  which  he  got  in  last  Saturday's  match. 
It  is  a  poor  thing  for  the  profession  if  a  man  is  ashamed 
that  the  world  should  discover  that  he  belongs  to  it ; 
the  scholastic  mannerisms  are  no  more  pronounced  and 
no  more  objectionable  than  the  legal,  the  medical,  the 
clerical,  the  commercial ;  it  is  not  the  men  who  do  the 
most  credit  to  themselves  and  to  their  work  who  on 
the  very  first  day  of  the  holidays  seek  to  metamorphose 
themselves  into  country  gentlemen,  Government  secre- 
taries, young  bloods  at  the  'varsity,  county  cricketers, 
retired  cavalry  officers,  anything,  in  fact,  except  what 
they  really  are — with  the  inevitable  result  that  they 
usually  succeed  in  becoming  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl, 
nor  even  the  other  homely  yet  attractive  edible.  This 
sounds  like  a  wild  caricature  ;  would  to  heaven  it 
were  !  But  most  men  who  really  love  their  profession 
and  are  honestly  proud  of  it  will  confess  that  they  have 
seen  such  things,  and  seen  them  with  the  keenest 
regret.  Mr.  Anstey  (himself,  I  fancy,  an  ex-school- 
master) has  told  how  Mr.  Tinkler  tried  to  make  the 
boys  at  Rodwell  Regis  think  him  a  devil  of  a  fellow, 
"  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  not  "  ;  and  though 
this  was  done  to  the  boys,  not  to  outsiders,  it  is  only  a 
rather  different  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit.  Mr. 
Skrine,  in  Pastor  Agnorum,  has  a  yet  more  significant 
picture  of  the  two  men  starting  off  for  the  vacation  with, 
"  Now  mind  !  it's  half-a-crown  every  time  you  mention 
this  beastly  hole  while  we're  in  Norway  together." 
But  when  a  man  tries  to  appear  other  than  what  he 
is,  he  is  usually  spreading  nets  for  his  own  feet. 
We  often  hear  that  it  would  be  better  if  scholasticism 
were  less  paraded  before  the  boys,  which  is  true 
enough ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  much  would 
be  gained  if  scholasticism  were  less  disguised  in  the 
presence  of  the  outer  world.  Let  us  admit  freely  that 
there  are  some  habits  which  a  schoolmaster  is  apt  to 
pick  up,  and  which  would  genuinely  tend  to  make  him 
a  nuisance  in  general  society.  These  he  is  right  enough 
to  drop  ;  there  is  nothing  unseemly  in  being  all  things 
to  all  men.  But  there  are  others,  too,  which  he  may 
well  regard  as  nothing  less  than  honourable  signs  of 
honourable  work  honourably  done  ;  these  he  surely 
need  never  try  to  obliterate.  Once  he  grasps  the  golden 
rule  of  trying  to  be  agreeable,  and  not  treading  on  other 
people's  toes,  he  may  leave  the  rest  to  take  care  of  itself ; 
if  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  his  high 
calling,  he  may  even  feel  gratified  if  the  casual  stranger 
knows  him  at  once  for  a  schoolmaster.  We  all  know 
well  enough  the  difference  between  the  clerical  manner 
and  the  parsonic  ;  and  there  is  no  less  a  gulf  fixed 
between  the  schoolmasterly  and  the  pedantic. 

It  maybe  worth  while  to  trace  some  of  these  manner- 
isms to  their  source  and  see  how  they  naturally  arise 
from  the  man's  work.  And  first  it  must  be  noticed  that 
no  man  has  more  temptation  to  pick  up  mannerisms, 
for  no  man  is  more  closely  tied  to  his  work,  than  a 
"  resident  "  master.  He  begins  as  soon  as  he  rises  ; 
he  is  at  it  all  the  morning  ;  in  the  afternoon,  even 
if  it  is  a  half-holiday,  he  is  expected  to  playgames  with 
the  boys,  or  at  least  to  supervise  them  (poor  lads  !  often 
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so  carefully  supervised  that  their  own  powers  of  vision 
only  begin  to  develop  when  they  leave  school) ;  in  the 
evening  he  takes  preparation  or  corrects  exercises.  I 
could  name  a  school  where  one  of  the  men  found  that 
he  could  never  accept  a  single  invitation  to  a  meal  except 
Sunday  luncheon  ;  and  not  because  the  headmaster  was 
in  any  way  a  shark.  Small  wonder  if  such  a  man 
loses  touch  with  general  society ;  even  the  fifteen 
weeks  per  annum  of  holidays,  of  which  so  much 
capital  is  sometimes  made,  hardly  restore  him  to  full 
conversancy  with  social  amenities. 

One  may  go  further,  and  say  that  his  peculiarities 
are  often  a  direct  result  of  his  excellence  as  a  school- 
master. I  do  not  refer  to  work  in  the  form-room  ;  if 
that  were  all,  things  would  be  simple  enough — it  would 
be  fairly  easy  to  change  his  manners  as  he  donned 
or  doffed  his  cap  and  gown.  But  no  keen  schoolmaster 
lets  his  work  end  there  ;  he  is  for  ever  seeking  oppor- 
tunities for  social  intercourse  with  the  boys.  And  it  is 
this  which  most  powerfully  affects  his  attitude  to  general 
society. 

Let  me  assume  that  a  master  has  asked  some  half- 
dozen  boys  to  tea  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  When 
they  arrive  (usually  all  together,  and  punctual  to 
the  minute),  they  probably  select  all  the  most 
uncomfortable  chairs  and  sit  down,  stonily  silent. 
The  matter  of  chairs  is  easily  remedied,  but  the  silence 
continues — a  silence  that  can  be  felt.  It  is  mere  shy- 
ness. Not  that  they  are  shy  of  one  another  ;  if  they 
were  alone  together  they  would  very  likely  be  only  too 
noisy.  Not  that  they  are  shy  of  the  master  ;  any  one 
of  them,  alone  with  him,  would  possibly  be  communi- 
cative enough.  But  they  are  intensely  shy  of  one 
another  in  speaking  with  a  master ;  they  are  in  deadly 
fear  lest,  as  they  go  away,  some  critical  friend  may 
chortle  out,  "I  say,  you  did  put  your  foot  in  it!" 
There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this  :  the  master 
must  be  ready  to  talk,  talk,  talk  on  and  on,  thankful 
if  he  can  get  a  monosyllable  in  answer,  until  some- 
how or  other  the  thaw  begins  and  the  boys  are 
set  going.  His  most  earnest  desire  is  that  the  boys 
should  take  the  largest  possible  share  in  the  talk; 
but  after  a  few  years  of  this  sort  of  thing,  one  can  hardly 
be  surprised  if  schoolmasters  are  accused,  as  they  are 
accused,  of  a  tendency  to  monologue. 

Even  on  the  merriest  day  boys  will  hardly 
ever  make  conversation  among  themselves.  At  an 
ordinary  tea-party  the  host  or  hostess  will  talk  to  the 
three  or  four  nearest  them  and  leave  the  others  to 
divide  up  into  groups  among  themselves,  only  keeping 
an  eye  to  see  that  nobody  is  left  out.  But  try  this  with 
boys  ;  let  the  party  be  four  or  eight,  or  eighteen,  and 
the  result  will  be  that,  except  the  party  round  the  host, 
everybody  will  sit  silent.  I  suppose  it  is  a  result  of 
form-room  associations  :  anyhow,  if  the  boys  do  say 
anything  to  each  other,  it  will  hardly  ever  be  more  than 
a  few  words  in  a  furtive  undertone,  or  a  nervous  request 
to  pass  the  sugar.  So  the  wise  man  accepts  the  situa- 
tion, plants  himself  where  he  can  freely  talk  to  all  of 
them  (it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  stand  up,  which  also  facili- 


tates the  supplying  of  food  and  drink),  and  holds 
one  general  conversation  with  the  whole  party  to 
which  each  contributes  what  he  can.  Hence  the 
common  pedagogic  fault  of  regarding  oneself  as  the 
centre  of  the  conversation. 

Many  boys,  especially  older  boys,  can  manage  to  return 
the  ball  decently  well  in  conversation,  if  they  are  once 
started  ;  but  few  can  start  a  fresh  subject.  They  have  so 
few  that  they  can  discuss  quite  freely  ;  home  topics  they 
will  not  venture  except  in  reply  to  a  question  ;  even 
"  the  place  we  were  staying  at  last  holidays  "  can  only 
come  in  if  something  has  already  been  mentioned  which 
suggests  a  comparison  with  its  scenery,  buildings,  or 
amusements  ;  games  they  understand  fully,  but  are 
somewhat  afraid  lest  the  master  should  hardly  ap- 
preciate their  importance  ;  with  the  facts  of  general 
school  life  there  is  always  the  fear  lest  they  should 
come  out  with  something  unfit  for  magisterial  ears  ; 
it  would  look  priggish  to  talk  literature,  even  if 
they  are  interested  in  it  ;  as  for  the  general  news  of  the 
day,  what  they  remember  of  it  can  usually  be  told  in 
three  minutes.  So  the  master  has  to  start  the  topic, 
watch  how  long  it  can  be  kept  up,  break  in  with  some- 
thing fresh  before  it  wears  hopelessly  thin.  Thus  he 
only  too  naturally  develops  his  well-known  habit  of 
seeming  to  dictate  the  course  of  the  general  talk. 

So  much  for  the  result  of  his  social  intercourse  with 
a  number  of  boys  taken  together;  but  probably  he 
also  spends  much  time  conversing  with  individual  boys. 
It  matters  not  whether  it  is  looking  through  an  essay 
with  the  boy  or  taking  him  out  for  a  walk  ;  the  essential 
thing  is  that  they  should  be  alone  together,  for  only 
then  will  the  boy  really  give  anything  like  his  full  con- 
fidence. This  has  three  different  effects  upon  the  school- 
master, two  of  which  are  heightened  by  form-teaching, 
and  all  three  rather  out  of  place  in  general  society. 
First  of  all  he  grows  almost  unconsciously  to  assume 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  work  on  his  interlocutor,  not 
vice  versa ;  although  he  knows  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  how  much  he  is  learning  every  day 
from  his  pupils,  still,  while  actually  talking,  his  whole 
attention  is  fixed,  not  on  the  effect  the  boy  is  producing 
on  him,  but  on  the  effect  he  is  producing  on  the  boy — - 
the  other  consideration  only  comes  later,  probably 
during  that  last  pipe  before  bedtime,  when  so  many 
fruitful  ideas  germinate.  Secondly,  he  has  often 
to  begin  with  a  boy  who  does  not  care  a  brass  farthing, 
and  simply  talk  him  into  being  interested  ;  he  must 
not  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  but  go  on,  approaching 
the  subject  from  this  side  and  that,  enlivening  it  with  an 
anecdote  (there  have  been  boys  whose  interest  in  Greek 
history  began  when  they  heard  howAlcibiades  beat  the 
schoolmaster  about  the  head)  or  bringing  it  into  con- 
nection with  phases  of  daily  fife  (perhaps  illustrating  St, 
Paul's  "keeping  his  body  and  bringing  it  into  subjection  " 
by  a  casual  reference  to  the  football  team  in  training). 
Briefly,  in  general  society  we  change  the  subject  if  we 
find  we  are  uninteresting  ;  with  boys  we  do  exactly  the 
opposite.  And  the  third  point  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  of  all  :    it  is  the  schoolmaster's  business  to 
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make  quite  sure  that  he  is  capable  of  being  understood 
by  the  meanest  intelligence.  Every  young  master  has 
probably  felt  the  shock  when  he  starts  work,  fresh  from 
communion  with  the  acutest  intellects  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  finds  that,  try  as  he  will,  he 
cannot  make  himself  clear  to  the  Second  Form. 
He  usually  finds  that,  talking  to  clever  men,  he 
has  got  into  a  habit  of  leaving  half  the  steps  in  his 
reasoning  to  be  understood,  and  he  has  to  set  to 
work,  most  slowly  and  laboriously,  so  to  fashion  his 
speech  that  he  omits  not  the  smallest  links  in  the  chain, 
that  he  suffers  no  sentence  to  escape  him  which  perver- 
sity itself  could  misunderstand.  It  probably  takes  years  to 
learn  ;  but  he  becomes  a  good  teacher  just  in  proportion 
as  he  learns  it  thoroughly.  Need  one  add  that  in  general 
society  there  is  no  more  fervently  detested  bore  than 
he  who  insists  on  explaining  everything  ?  We  all  know 
how  much  the  charm  of  a  man's  conversation  depends  on 
what  he  leaves  out.  The  best  raconteur  is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  man  who  can  tell  the  story  in  the  fewest 
words  ;  in  fact,  the  leaving  out  of  steps  in  the  sequence 
of  an  argument  or  a  story  is  a  recognised  literary  device, 
common  to  Browning  and  the  music-halls.  To  be  asked, 
"  Do  you  understand  me  ?  "  is  exasperating  to  him  who 
does,  humiliating  to  him  who  does  not ;  and  it  is 
hardly  less  aggravating  if  the  speaker  is  obviously 
asking  it  within  himself.  The  stupidest  of  us  likes  to 
be  thought  intelligent. 

The  schoolmaster  is  often  accused  of  "  laying  down 
the  law."  This  is  rather  unfair  ;  take  him  as  a  whole 
he  is  no  more  self-conceited  than  his  fellows  ;  yet 
there  is  something  in  it.  He  is  so  accustomed  to  have 
his  word  taken  that  when  it  is  disputed  he  does  not 
quite  know  how  to  comport  himself  ;  it  is  something 
outside  his  ordinary  experience,  and  he  is  not  quite  sure 
what  is  the  most  courteous  thing  to  say.  And  in  sooth 
it  is  not  quite  easy.  If  he  accepts  his  correction  without 
protest,  people  go  away  and  say,  "  Sulky  brute  !  " 
If  he  defends  his  position  vigorously,  he  will  only 
be  called  opinionated  for  his  pains.  The  world  is, 
perhaps,  rather  hard  on  him.  We  all  know  how 
different  are  the  manners  of  him  who  is  accustomed 
to  command  and  him  who  can  only  get  his  way  by 
wheedling :  the  two  habits  of  mind  are  essentially 
different  ;  and  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  the  one 
requires  time  and  practice  before  he  can  appear  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  other.  It  is  hard  to  learn  either  ;  but 
harder  than  both  is  the  business  of  rightly  conducting 
ourselves  in  company  with  our  equals.  Now  the  school- 
master spends  nine-tenths  of  his  life  with  inferiors, 
inferiors  in  age,  in  knowledge,  in  experience,  in  most  of 
what  goes  to  make  up  the  real  man.  With  them  he  is 
at  his  ease,  and  can  show  himself  at  his  best ;  take  him 
away  from  them  and  put  him  among  nothing  but  equals 
and  superiors  and  he  may  easily  become  shy  and 
awkward  ;  sometimes  moodily  silent  ;  sometimes, 
worse  still,  he  tries  to  become  easy  and  free,  and  only 
succeeds  in  becoming  free  and  easy.  And  thus  it  is 
that  a  parent  is  often  faced  with  such  a  curious  paradox  ; 
his  boy  tells  him  that  Mr.  Thingamy  is  an  awful  good 


sort,  ripping  chap,  can't  help  being  interesting,  and  he 
invites  Mr.  Thingamy  to  dinner,  only  to  find  him  a  wet 
blanket  on  the  whole  party.  We  may  be  thankful  if  he 
does  not  proclaim  this  to  his  son,  and  thereby  nullify  an 
influence  which  might  have  done  untold  good. 

These  are  a  few  points  about  to  a  schoolmaster's 
social  eccentricities  ;  perhaps  they  are  worth  putting 
down,  for  two  reasons.  First,  for  schoolmasters  them- 
selves :  if  we  trace  the.  origin  of  our  weaknesses,  it 
will  be  easier  to  avoid  them ;  and,  secondly,  for 
outsiders,  that  they  may  try  to  regard  some  of  them  as 
scars  gained  in  a  noble  warfare,  and  that  they  may  not 
imagine  that  we  are  incapables,  even  if  we  do  not  always 
appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  drawing-room. 


Vacancies 

University    College    of     North     Wales. — Professor- 
ship of  Education.     Apply  J.  E.  Lloyd,  Registrar,  Bangor. 

Dual  Secondary  School,  Castleford,  Yorks. — 
Headmastership,  £250  and  capitation.  Apply,  Alfred 
Wilson,  Clerk  to  Governors. 

Wellington  Technical  School.  —  Art  Mastership. 
Salary  £300,  and  £40  allowed  for  passage.  Under  35. 
Apply  13  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

King's  College,  London. — Senior  Lecturer  in  Physics. 
Apply,  before  June  15,  to  Walter  Smith,  Secretary. 

Owen's  School,  Islington. — Form  Masterships  vacant. 
Salaries  begin  ^150.     Apply  the  Headmaster. 

Burnley  Grammar  School. — Mathematical  Mastership. 
Salary  begins  £130.  Also  Junior  Form  Mastership,  £120. 
Apply,  W.  Southern,  Craven  Bank  Chambers,  Burnley. 

Bloemfontein. — Mathematical  Mistress  wanted  at 
Eunice  High  School  ;  botany  desirable.  Salary  begins 
£120  resident.  First-class  passage  paid.  Apply  Secretary, 
B.  of  E.,  St.  Stephen's  House,  S.W. 

Middleton  Girls'  Pupil  Teacher  Centre. — Principal- 
ship.  Salary  ^150.  Apply,  R.  Parkes,  Education  Offices, 
Middleton,  Manchester. 


Appointments 


Mr.  J.  G.  Legge,  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Reformatories 
and  Industrial  Schools,  to  be  Director  of  Education  for 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  J.  R.  B.  Mum  to  be  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
the  University  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Stevens,  of  Brighton  Grammar  School,  to 
be  Headmaster  of  Westminster  City  School. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Ross,  Second  Master  of  Rothesay  Public 
School,  to  be  Headmaster  of  the  same  school. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Angus,  to  be  Headmaster  of  the  George 
Dixon  Secondary  School,  Rotton  Park,  Birmingham. 
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The  Book  and  Its  Writer 

One  of  the  Old  School 

As  a  relief  from  the  wearying  study  of  controversial 
topics  and  ponderous  discussions  of  blue-books  and 
curricula  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  collection  of  chatty 
reminiscences  such  as  Mr.  Collins  has  provided  for  us 
in  this  volume.*  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  all  relate  to 
school  life  ;  but  the  book  contains  just  enough  of  educa- 
tional theory  to  obtain  for  it  a  place  in  this  column.  The 
human  side  of  the  pedagogue  is  given  more  prominence 
than  the  disciplinary  part  of  his  existence  ;  and  we  see 
here  portrayed  a  genial  sportsman,  rejoicing  as  happily 
as  his  boys  in  his  games  and  in  his  holidays,  and  yet 
doing  his  duty  in  turning  the  careless  human  boy  into 
the  useful  citizen  and  responsible  guardian  of  our 
national  honour  and  inheritance.  It  takes  some  doing 
to  produce  the  finished  article  ;  but  the  work  is  well 
worth  it. 

Written  as  it  apparently  has  been  at  odd  moments  in  a 
busy  life,  we  must  not  expect  much  continuity  in 
the  story.  Nor  is  there  ;  it  is  rather  a  series  of  random 
jottings,  a  collection  of  anecdotes — some  of  them  of  the 
marrons  glacis  order — a  breezy  record  of  life  in  the  open 
air.  Here  and  there  the  philosopher  peeps  through  ;  but 
the  man  in  the  street  can  read  and  enjoy  it  without  being 
bored  with  moral  maxims,  if  his  aim  is  amusement  and 
not  instruction.  Yet  all  the  while  he  will  be  picking  up 
ideas  of  what  our  schoolmasters  of  the  past  generation 
were  like,  and  contrasting  them,  favourably  or  otherwise, 
with  the  product  of  the  present  day. 

The  school  life  of  the  author  is  only  lightly  described, 
but  it  includes  a  few  racy  anecdotes  of  more  or  less 
competent  masters,  and  a  brief  allusion  to  bullying  such 
as  we  are  glad  to  think  exists  in  very  few  schools  to-day. 
What  has  caused  this  disappearance  ?  Undoubtedly 
the  greater  attention  given  by  our  present-day  masters 
to  the  life  of  the  boys  outside  the  walls  of  the  class-room 
■ — an  improvement  which  only  occasionally  receives 
due  recognition  from  the  public. 

But  when  we  come  to  his  University  experiences  we 
see  that  life  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  has  not  changed  very 
much  ;  it  was  the  same  merry,  thoughtless  existence  then 
as  now,  and  the  time  for  paying  bills  was  just  as  readily 
deferred  to  the  Greek  Kalends  by  the  obliging  trades- 
man : 

"  How  many  men,  I  should  like  to  know,  have  never 
during  a  fairly  long  life  got  over  the  debts  they  incurred 
when  undergraduates  ?  A  man  leaves  the  University 
owing  four  or  five  hundred  pounds.  He  takes  a  curacy 
or  a  mastership  at  a  small  salary.  He  is  pressed  by  his 
University  creditors,  and,  gradually  paying  them  off, 
sinks  into  a  mire  of  debt  in  his  new  sphere,  and  this  goes 
on  all  his  life." 

This  is  probably  not  so  true  nowadays  as  it  used 
to   be  ;    and   yet,   if  only   our   authorities   were  more 

*  School  and  Sport.     By  T.  Collins.     Elliot  Stock.     6s.  net. 


energetic  in  looking  after  the  thriftless  undergraduate, 
what  a  lot  of  worry  would  be  avoided  in  his  after  years  ! 
His  career  as  an  assistant  master,  pleasantly  tempered 
by  an  admixture  of  hospitality,  gaiety  and  sport,  makes 
entertaining  reading.  If  the  reader  can  get  accus- 
tomed to  sudden  digressions  on  how  to  play  bridge,  and 
how  to  cast  a  fly  or  land  a  fish,  he  will  probably  appre- 
ciate the  variety  of  topics  treated  ;  and  if  the  author 
repeats  himself  now  and  then,  that  is  only  true  to 
nature,  after  all. 

Hisjviews  on  punishment,  as  being  those  of  a  man 
who  has  had  much  experience  (active  and  passive)  of 
every  species,  are  worth  attending  to  : 

"  Corporal  punishment  of  some  kind  is  absolutely 
necessary  as  a  dernier  ressort  ...  it  should  be  inflicted 
by  the  headmaster  alone  .  .  .  the  writing  of  lines  is 
an  abomination  not  to  be  tolerated  .  .  .  detention  in 
school,  under  proper  supervision,  is  the  only  satisfactory 
punishment" — views  which,  in  spite  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  first  remark,  will  probably  commend  them- 
selves to  all  who  have  an  inside  acquaintance  with 
schools. 

And  to  prove  that  these  opinions  are  based  upon  sure 
foundations  we  need  only  quote  another  passage  : 

"  Teaching  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  profession,  if 
not  the  noblest  of  all,  when  you  think  that  you  are 
moulding  the  minds  and  characters  of  those  who  will,  one 
day,  manage  the  affairs  of  this  great  Empire ;  though  you 
must  feel  the  responsibility  to  be  enormous,  it  is  a 
responsibility  which  carries  with  it  much  pleasure  and 
pride." 

And  now  listen  to  what  he  says  about  the  testi- 
monial that  he  asks  for  at  the  close  of  his  active  life  : 

"I  want  them  (the  boys)  to  become  honest, upright, 
and  God-fearing  men ;  true  of  spirit,  kind  of  heart, 
tender  with  women  and  brave  with  men,  so  that  any 
one  hereafter  who  has  dealings  with  them  may  say, 
'  We  can  rely  upon  this  man,  we  can  believe  what  he 
says,  for  he  is  one  of  Tom  Collins's  old  boys !' " 

Some  people  there  are  who  denounce  this  sort  of 
thing  as  sentimentalism,  and  assert  that  a  master's 
business  is  not  to  strive  after  abstractions,  but  to  teach 
a  boy  to  earn  his  living  ;  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  shall 
be  sorry  if  ever  so  limited  an  estimate  of  a  teacher's 
responsibilities  is  regarded  as  a  just  one. 

The  book  makes  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  literary 
effort ;  its  deficiencies  in  this  respect  are  only  too 
apparent.  But  as  a  "human  document,"  a  laying  bare 
of  the  heart  of  a  sympathetic  and  conscientious  school- 
master, it  is  well  worth  reading. 


An  exhibition  of  work  from  the  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial schools  is  to  be  held  in  Liverpool  early  in  July, 
to  which  readers  who  wish  to  see  things  for  themselves 
might  well  pay  a  visit.  If  they  happen  to  be  "  physical 
deteriorationists  "  they  will  have  opportunities  of  judging 
of  sound  systems  of  feeding  and  physical  training,  as  well 
as  of  recognising  one  of  the  great  sources  of  supply  for 
our  army  bands  ;  for  gymnastic  exhibitions  and  band 
performances  will  be  among  the  attractions. 
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Our  Schools 

V.   Shrewsbury. 

Some  schools  are  old,  some  young  :  and  each  prides 
itself  upon  its  age  !  The  old  draw  notice  to  the 
inspiring  list  of  famous  Old  Boys,  to  the  fine  dis- 
cipline of  ancient  customs,  to  the  patriotic  spirit 
fostered  by  a  long  tradition.  The  young,  in  turn, 
basing  their  claim  more  on  Utility,  lay  stress  upon 
the  great  convenience  of  modern  form-rooms,  the 
hygienic  advantages  of  new-built  dormitories,  and 
the  ampler  spaces  afforded  by  the  house-designer 
of  to-day.  In  a  phrase,  they  put  sewers  before 
sentiment. 

Shrewsbury  is  both  old  and  young.  It  is  by  this 
unique  quality  of  the  school,  that  those  who  know 
and  love  it  (the  two  go  together  !)  may  justify  them- 
selves when  claiming  that  Shrewsbury,  as  a  seat 
of  education  in  its  fullest  sense,  has  advantages 
not  possessed  by  any  other  school  in  England.  The 
casual  visitor,  unless  he  chanced  to  notice,  as  he 
left  the  station,  a  grey  old  building  and  to  guess  its 
origin,  would  probably  be  most  struck  by  Shrews- 
bury's modernity.  The  broad  green  playing-fields, 
stretching  acre  after  acre,  around  which  the  Houses 
stand  ;  the  great  well-lit  form-rooms  and  the  airy 
dormitories  ;    the  model  Science  building,  so  cun- 


ningly devised  as  to  falsify  its  popular  nick-name 
of  "  Stinks  Room  "  ;  — even  if  there  were  no  red 
brick  anywhere,  all  these,  with  their  general  sense 
of  space,  would  not  at  all  suggest  the  cramped 
limits  of  an  ancient  school.  Founders  of  schools 
in  other  days  seem  always  to  have  chosen — possibly 
with  some  notion  of  killing  the  unfit  ! — the  most 
unhealthy  and  confined  site  upon  which  human  in- 
genuity could  happen.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
where  fogs  still  bear  witness  to  the  underlying  marsh, 
are  prime  examples  of  this  habit  :  but  many  schools, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  form  no  small  contrast 
with  Shrewsbury,  towering  on  its  table-land  over 
one  of  England's  fairest  rivers.  The  chance  visitor, 
then,  seeing  the  schools  as  a  mere  group  of  buildings, 
might  easily  believe  that  Shrewsbury  had  no  history 
beyond  what  could  be  covered  by  a  span  of  twenty 
years. 

But  if  he  moved  among  the  boys  even  for  one 
week,  he  would  soon  see  the  ancient  spirit  which 
lies  within  this  modern  shell,  a  spirit  that  infects 
their  very  life  from  day  to  day  in  almost  every 
detail.  There  is,  of  course,  the  less  definite  effect, 
a  firm  patriotism,  a  strong  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps, 
a  pride  in  Shrewsbury,  and,  above  all,  a  sound 
public  opinion — all  qualities  which,  despite  argu- 
ments to  the  opposite,  only  can  mature  with  time, 
qualities  which  have  been  maturing  here  since  young 
Edward  the  Sixth  had  the  happy  thought  of  estab- 
lishing a  "  free  scole,"  in  the  month  of  February, 
155 1.  These  are  influences  which  our  visitor  would 
have  to  count,  whatever  he  might  hear  from  present 
Salopians  ;  for  even  those  who  sneer  most  loudly 
at  the  constant  iteration  of  the  familiar  names — 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Charles  Darwin,  and  the  rest — 
unknowingly  come  to  inherit  some  part  of  the  mantle 
of  these  great  Salopians.  Bnt  autiquity  has  another, 
more  easily  definable,  effect  on  Shrewsbury. 

Every  school,  except  the  very  new,  has  a  body  of 
strange  local  customs,  traditions,  and  slang  phrases. 
The  body  varies  in  its  volume.  Sometimes,  as 
with  the  Wykehamists,  it  grows  to  such  a  stature 
that  members  of  less  favoured  schools  are  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  ridiculous  ;  but  it  always  has  its 
educative  value  both  as  an  imparter  of  patriotism 
and  as  a  healthy  exercise  for  conceited  new  boys, 
arriving  with  a  firm  belief  that  they  know  every- 
thing. Shrewsbury  observes  a  mean  :  but  there  is 
a  certain  number  of  phrases  and  institutions,  some 
peculiar  to  the  school,  which  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  meet  in  the  progress  of  a  winter  day. 

It  is  at  seven  o'clock  that  Shrewsbury  wakes  from 
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the  slumber  which  is  the  same  in  every  school  ; 
and  "  first  bell  "  is  the  wakening  agent.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  Salopian,  whom  we 
are  watching,  may  not  leave  his  bed  till  "  third 
bell,"  half  an  hour  later !  Then,  or  soon  after,  he 
will  leap  from  bed  (unless  he  has  a  "  long  lie  "  or 
"longer"),  and  not  worrying  about  dressing-gown 
or  other  covering,  will  dash,  hugging  his  towel,  along 
the  chilly  corridor.  Shrewsbury  has  "  swills," 
not  baths  :  and  swills  are — well,  swills  !  They  are 
more  like  shower-baths  than  any  other  form  of  bath  : 
but  the  icy  water  spurts  with  appahing  force  from  a 
long  narrow  slit  above  the  bather's  head.  Swills 
are  shivery,  at  first  :  but  the  man  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  life  who  has  never  swilled  after  a  hard 
game  of  football !  Still,  we  must  not  linger,  or  our 
Salopian  will  be  late  for  chapel.  As  it  is,  he  has  to 
run— he  calls  it  "  towing  " — and  has  no  time  to 
leave  his  books  in  the  school  buildings  ;  he  throws 
them  in  a  hedge,  as  he  tows  by,  and  for  this,  if 
observed,  he  will  probably  gain  two  "  detentions." 
He  retrieves  them,  skilfully,  after  chapel  (which  lasts 
from  quarter  to  eight  until  the  hour),  and  goes  into 
"  first  lesson  " — at  a  far  less  rapid  pace,  be  it  ob- 
served, than  that  at  which,  after  nine  o'clock,  he 
"  tows  "  once  more  to  the  shop  to  buy  a  bun  or  roll 
for  breakfast.  After  that  meal,  work  calls  :  "  he 
must  '  sap,'  "  he  says,  as  he  has  not  "  done  his 
'strue  "  :  but  the  sap,  to-day,  is  of  a  short  and 
simple  nature.  Such  work  will  not  gain  him  the 
shocking  reputation  of  being  "  a  sap  !  "  It  is,  in 
fact,  mainly  carried  out  (only  for  this  one  morning  !) 
with  the  aid  of  a  "  cab,"  which  article  is  called  by 
its  writer  a  "  key."  The  virtuous  worker  trembles 
a  little,  when  called  up  to  'strue,  but  gets  through 
without  being  "  shipped,"  or  sent  down.  The  rest 
of  the  two  hours  passes  more  quickly  after  this, 
and  he  is  free  at  twelve,  as  he  is  not  on  "  detentions," 
which  last  from  midday  till  half-past  twelve,  or  on 
"  idle  list  "  which  lasts  for  one  long  hour  from  that 
time.  The  half -hour  is  spent  in  writing  :  but  if  the 
victim  is  above  a  certain  form,  he  may  write  his 
lines  in  his  own  study,  when  he  will ;  and  they 
are  known  as  "  penals."  Twenty-five  lines  (from 
Milton)  go  to  make  a  "  penal,"  a  name  borne  also  by 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  written,  which  is  sold 
by  measure  of  a  "  gat."  If  it  is  Monday,  Wednesday 
or  Friday,  which  are  "  long-lesson  days,"  there  will 
be  no  idle  list  ;  but  there  may  be  a  "  Dowling." 
Dowling  is  the  old  Shrewsbury  game,  supplanted 
now  by  "  Soccer,"  and  its  title  is  used  only  for  these 
games  of  compulsory  football  on  long-lesson  days. 


The  main  features  of  dowling,  as  it  now  remains, 
are  a  generous  vagueness  as  to  the  number  of  players 
(ten  to  three  hundred  satisfies  the  captain  !)  and 
a  wholesale  disregard  of  any  touchline.  Some  of 
the  smaller  fry  rejoice  when  "  all  up "  is  called, 
and  all  dash  home  for  swills  and  lunch.  So  the  day 
runs  on;  a  two  o'clock  lunch, followed,  at  three,  by 
two  more  hours  of  work.  If  the  autumn  days 
draw  in,  "  lock-ups  "  will  come  so  soon  as  only  to 
allow  a  hurried  visit  to  the  school  shop,  where  the 
assistant,  helped  by  a  shop  committee  composed  of 
"  tweaks  "  (that  is,  big  fellows),  struggles  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  great  howling  mob.  But  it  is  on 
"  halves,"  and  on  such  days  as  there  is  time  for 
"  brewing,"  that  the  school  shop  flourishes.  Brews 
are  impromptu  teas  held  in  the  studies,  either  among 
the  study's  three  (or  more)  occupants  or  by  invita- 
tion, and  the  eatables  may  range  from  a  dazzling 
array  of  cakes,  "  Jacob's  coats,"  and  mixed  biscuits, 
to  half  a  pound  of  Petit  Beurre  :  in  the  former  case 
the  official  tea,  at  quarter  to  seven,  may  witness  a 
few  vacancies  !  Such  a  night  will  not  be  chosen 
for  a  "  slay,"  or  hot  feast  ordered  from  the  shop. 
Then,  at  half-past  seven,  comes  that  tedious  hour 
and  a  half  of  prep.,  known  as  "  toppers  "  from  top 
schools,  the  big  room  where  the  most  boys  work. 
Here  again,  if  our  subject  is  high  in  the  school,  he 
will  have  a  privilege  and  prepare  his  work,  under  no 
master's  eye,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  study.  Nine 
o'clock  sees  prayers,  and  ten  o'clock  sees  bed,  with 
(in  most  houses)  its  three  bells  again  : — the  first  a 
summons,  the  second  a  reminder  that  the  time  has 
come  for  prayers  or  "  digs,"  the  third  to  give  short 
warning  of  the  house-master's  coming  and  the 
light's  departure. 

So  the  days  pass  by,  all  much  the  same,  and  all 
so  full  as  to  leave  no  space  for  boredom  or  any  of 
the  other  moods  that  do  not  make  for  health  and 
happiness.  A  dull  specimen,  this  long-lesson  day  : 
but  on  the  halves  and  short-lesson  days  (when  work 
ends  at  four,  instead  of  five)  there  are  the  games, 
the  river ;  and  on  Sundays,  long  walks  in  the 
gorgeous  scenery  of  Shropshire. 

Other  words,  other  customs,  there  are,  of  course,  at 
Shrewsbury  that  have  not  fallen  in  this  short  survey. 
Did  space  allow,  I  could  tell  of  the  quaint  habit  of 
merit  money,  whereby  boys  gain  doles  twice  a  term 
according  to  their  progress  and  behaviour  ;  of  the 
strange  old  marks  given  to  the  Sixth  Form  exercises, 
"  crosses,"  "  tails,"  and  "  twenties  "  ;  of  that 
tiresome  survival,  first  and  second  day,  by  which 
Salopians  (as  in  former  days,  when  they  overtaxed 
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the  coach's  capacity),  still  break  up  on  two  days, 
again  according  to  behaviour ;  of  Hall  boxing  ; 
of  that  painful  institution  called  "  Head  Room," 
before  which  culprits  are  arraigned  by  the  house 
monitors  and  punished  with  much  pomp  and  pain  ; 
or  of  the  still  more  ceremonious  and  no  less  dis- 
tressing Sixth  Form  "  swipings."  There  are  the 
old  elections,  where  each  of  the  seven  Houses  chooses 
its  hall  constable,  postman,  library  scavenger,  and 
poor  hall  crier,  the  last  of  whom  must  begin 
his  announcements  with  "  Oyez  !  Oyez  !  Oyez  ! 
This  is  to  give  notice  .  .  .  .  !  "  and  end  them  with 
a  formula  disgraceful  at  this  moment  :  "  God  save 
the  King,  and  down  with  the  Radicals  !  "  All  this, 
and  much  more,  tempts  my  pen  :  but  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  how  old  Shrewsbury  still  clings  to 
the  new. 

Much  of  the  slang,  clearly,  is  taken  from  the 
classics,  but  strangely  enough  there  is  controversy 
among  experts  in  Salopiana.  Many  stern  purists 
would  rule  out  more  than  one  of  the  above  expres- 
sions as  undesirable  aliens  :  and  even  with  the  words 
generally  accepted  there  is  some  discussion  as  to 
form  and  derivation.  About  simple  words  like 
"  penals  "  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  all  agree  that 
"  dowling  "  is  bound  up  with  the  Greek  for  "  slave  "  ; 
even  day  boys  admit  that  "  skytes "  (by  which 
term  they  are  known)  is  drawn  from  the  Greek  for 
Scythian  or  "  outcast  "  ;  but  "  digs  "  (which,  I 
have  said,  means  "  prayers  ")  is  a  case  of  a  con- 
tested origin.  The  largest  house,  the  School  House, 
is  said  to  believe  that  the  word  is  drawn  from  dico, 
"  I  say  "  ;  and  so  it  speaks  of  "  dicks,"  not  "  digs." 
But  the  School  House  is  eccentric  in  its  slang  (it 
is  supposed  to  cling  to  the  word  "  tolly "  for  a 
candle)  :  and  some  of  the  other  houses  have  a  far 
more  subtle  derivation.  In  most  Latin  grammars, 
and,  I  think,  in  that  famous  grammar  devised  by 
the  very  head  master  of  Shrewsbury,  Dr.  Kennedy, 
there  appears  the  following  (unless  I  forget  my 
learning  !)  : 

Colo  :  colere  :  colui  :  cultum.  To  dig  or  worship. 
"  Dig  or  worship."  What  more  natural  than  that 
the  two  should  be  exchanged  ?  This  is  a  triumphant, 
a  convincing  derivation,  and  the  patrons  of  the 
other  side  must  bow  their  heads  before  it  ! 

But  a  truce  to  controversy !  The  Salopian 
tongue  should  have  been  immortalised  on  paper 
before  the  schools  moved  to  their  loftier,  broader 
home  upon  the  heights  of  Kingsland.  This  was  in 
1882,  and  this  move,  so  momentous  in  its  decision, 
so  totally  justified  in  its  event,  will  always  be  asso- 


ciated with  the  name  of  Henry  Whitehead  Moss, 
then,  as  now,  head  master.  Indeed,  Shrewsbury 
owes  its  present  position  not  least  to  its  great  trio 
of  head  masters — Butler,  Kennedy,  Moss — who  in 
a  vast  sweep  of  three  long  reigns  have  carried  the 
history  of  the  schools  from  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  twentieth,  from  1798  to  1906  !  Mr.  Moss  came 
back  to  Shrewsbury  as  head  master  some  six  years 
after  he  had  left  as  boy  !  That  was  in  1866,  so 
that  this  year  sees  him  secure  in  the  prestige  of  a 
"  record  reign,"  and  putting  the  coping  to  his 
labours  by  a  fortieth  year  of  active  and  devoted 
service. 

During  those  years,  or  rather  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  of  them,  the  new  site  has  gradually  been 
furnished.  It  is  to  Mr.  Moss  himself  that  Shrews- 
bury owes  its  fine  swimming-bath,  which  gives  a 
"  length  "  of  seventy  feet,  and  under  his  direction 
the  other  buildings — chapel,  sanatorium,  fives-courts, 
science  buildings,  and  the  rest — have  sprung  up, 
grown,  and  improved  ;  until  now  Shrewsbury  needs 
nothing  but  a  speech  hall.  The  Salopian,  one  of  the 
most  bulky,  if  not  least  athletic,  of  school  magazines, 
often  receives  fervent  but  ineffectual  appeals  for  an 
obliging  millionaire.  These  are  sometimes  printed  : 
but  the  millionaire  is  still  left  to  the  imagination. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  boys  (whose  number 
falls  short  of  the  three  hundred)  would  value,  more 
than  the  speech  hall,  the  green  turf  on  which  it 
would  be  built.  Certainly,  had  they  the  writing 
of  this  article,  they  would  give  more  space  to  games  ! 
About  these  there  is,  in  summer  time,  a  certain 
rivalry  :  for  Shrewsbury  favours  both  the  cricket- 
field  and  river.  It  is  hard,  unprofitable,  and  dis- 
tinctly dangerous,  to  say  which  of  the  pursuits,  dry 
or  wet,  holds  the  pride  of  place.  Shrewsbury  loves 
them  both  ;  and  if  the  school  is  hoarse  for  days  after 
the  Rossall  match,  it  is  no  less  so  after  the  Bedford 
race,  or  during  that  delirious  week,  so  typical 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  bumping  races,  alias  "  the 
bumpers."  Football  matches  against  Malvern  and 
Repton,  with  fives  against  Uppingham,  make  up 
the  list  of  public  school  engagements.  Tennis  is  not 
greatly  fostered,  golf  and  cycling  totally  discouraged, 
while  hockey  proved  a  failure,  tried  some  years  ago. 
But  the  school  runs,  with  an  imposing  body  of 
officials  (huntsman,  whips,  and  gentlemen),  are 
an  important  institution,  from  which  the  sports, 
senior  and  junior  steeplechase,  and  inter-house 
paperchases  may  be  taken  as  an  offshoot.  Lately, 
too,  a  rifle  corps  has  been  started,  and  by  its  smart- 
ness  (together  with   the   constant   attraction   of   a 
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uniform  !)  has  already  made  surprising  progress. 
Add  to  these  such  inter-house  fixtures  as  the  foot- 
ball leagues  and  cricket  bats,  the  challenge  fours, 
the  swimming  races,  with  a  host  of  others  :  and 
even  then  no  mention  has  been  made  of  such  gentler 
amusements  as  an  afternoon  "  up  river,"  or  member- 
ship of  the  societies  devoted  to  nature  study,  litera- 
ture or  photography.  There  is,  too,  a  debating 
society  which  has  lately  taken  a  new  lease  of  life, 
issued  an  engagement  card,  and  generally  shown 
fresh  signs  of  progress  and  vitality. 

There  is  plenty,  then,  to  amuse  Salopians,  to 
urge  them  to  a  friendly  rivalry  :  and  if  a  boy  can 
gain  a  double  "  first,"  he  wins  the  crowning  honour, 
the  right  to  carve  his  name  upon  the  old  school  wall, 
piously  conveyed  across  the  river  and  revered  in 
its  new  home  beneath  the  Kingsland  trees.  Nor  is 
reward  lacking  to  those  who  succeed  in  work  :  a 
few  of  the  privileges  peculiar  to  the  higher  forms 
have  been  mentioned  already,  but  these  pale  before 
the  powers  and  prestige  of  a  Praepostor.  The 
Sixth  Form  makes  up  this  body  of  "  Posters,"  and 
it  is  by  them  that  Shrewsbury,  as  a  democrary, 
is  governed.  In  its  impartial  fostering  of  work  and 
games,  of  classics  and  of  science,  Shrewsbury  once 
more  brings  into  union  the  spirit  of  the  old  and  new. 

If  present  Salopians  applaud  most  noisily  the 
athletic  exploits  of  old  Salopians,  the  old  Salopians 
in  turn  delight  chiefly  in  the  scholarships  constantly 
gained  by  those  still  "  in  the  state  of  pupils,"  and 
not  less  in  the  successes,  military,  scholastic,  and 
artistic,  won  by  their  own  contemporaries.  Shrews- 
bury, perhaps,  at  the  present  moment,  shines  most 
as  an  educator  of  youth  :  old  Salopians  are  busy 
teaching  classics,  the  wide  world  over,  and  of  these 
Arthur  Gilkes,  head  master  of  Dulwich,  is  the 
brightest  instance.  He  is,  too,  of  no  small  note  in 
Letters,  another  sphere  in  which  Shrewsbury  has 
made  its  mark :  Stanley  Weyman,  Henry  W. 
Nevinson,  and  Owen  Seaman  are  only  three  other 
names  that  occur  to  one.  With  four  of  her  sons 
"  playing  for  the  'Varsities  at  'Soccer,"  and  another 
as  the  new  editor  of  Punch,  Shrewsbury  vindicates 
her  modernity,  and  with  a  snort  of  amiable  defiance 
at  her  younger  rivals,  strides  confidently  forward 
along  a  new  century  of  her  existence  ! 

Desmond  Coke. 


Buildino-s 


The  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
have  presented  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bourne,  Headmaster  of 
King's  College  School,  Wimbledon,  to  the  rectory  of  Frating. 
near  Colchester.  Thus  yet  another  headmastership  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  market  soon. 


The  Engineering  of  School 

By  Sydney  F.   Walker 

The  Supply  of  Hot  Water,  the  Laundry,  and 
Disinfecting  Apparatus. 

For  small  establishments  the  supply  of  hot  water  is 
best  obtained  from  a  boiler  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
range,  as  usually  fitted.  The  best  system  has  a  tank 
which  forms  a  reservoir,  which  may  be  either  close  to 
the  range  or  at  some  little  distance,  say,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  bathrooms  ;  the  water  from  the  boiler 
circulates  through  its  tank,  and  the  hot-water  service 
itself  is  taken  also  from  the  tank,  the  supply  of  freshwater 
being  connected  with  the  service  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  described  for  hot-water  heating  apparatus.  The 
hot-water  tank  with  this  arrangement,  if  placed  in  a 
cupboard,  makes  an  efficient  drying-closet.  For  a  large 
establishment,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  hot  water,  this  arrangement  is  hardly 
sufficient,  particularly  as  the  water  in  the  pipes  between 
the  hot-water  tank  and  the  taps  becomes  cold  and  has 
to  run  off  before  hot  water  can  be  obtained,  meaning  a 
waste  of  water,  a  waste  of  heat,  and  a  waste  of  time. 
For  large  establishments,  a  large  reservoir  of  hot  water 
should  be  provided,  and  the  water  can  be  most  economi- 
cally heated  by  means  of  steam,  especially  where  there  is 
a  steam-engine  in  use  in  the  building.  The  method  of 
heating  the  water  by  the  steam  is  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed for  hot-water  radiators,  calorifiers  are  employed, 
the  steam  being  passed  through  the  calorifier  "  and 
thence  to  the  feed-water  tank  of  the  boiler  or  wherever 
the  exhaust  steam  may  finally  be  taken.  The  water 
side  of  the  calorifier  forms  a  closed  circuit  with  the 
hot-water  reservoir,  the  latter  being  of  sufficient  size  to 
furnish  hot  water  for  the  largest  requirements  at  the 
busiest  time.  The  water  in  the  reservoir  increases  in 
temperature  as  that  from  the  calorifier  passes 
through  it,  but  with  one  form  of  calorifier  at  least 
(made  by  Messrs.  Royle  of  Irlam,  near  Manchester),  the 
supply  of  steam  to  the  calorifier  is  controlled  by  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir.  The  steam 
from  the  boiler,  or  wherever  it  may  be  taken  from,  enters 
the  calorifier  through  a  valve,  whose  position  is 
controlled  by  a  metal  rod  which  expands  and  contracts 
as  the  temperature  rises  and  falls.  The  length  of  the  rod 
is  adjusted  by  a  screw  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and 
when  once  set,  it  closes  the  valve  as  the  temperature 
rises,  shutting  off  the  supply  of  steam  completely  when 
the  temperature  reaches  a  certain  figure,  or  opening  it 
as  the  temperature  falls,  and  so  on.  From  the  reservoir, 
another  closed  pipe  circuit  passes  to  all  the  taps  from 
which  a  supply  of  hot  water  is  required.  The  water 
passes  continually  from  the  reservoir  through  the  pipes 
and  back  to  the  reservoir  again,  the  taps  being  simply 
inserted  in  the  pipe,  not  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  pipe  as 
is  usual  with  other  systems.     When   no  hot  water  is 
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being  taken,  the  water  from  the  reservoir  is  continually 
circulating,  and  that  from  the  calorifier  is  also 
continually  circulating,  the  temperature  of  both  steadily 
rising,  until  the  figure  for  which  the  apparatus  is  regu- 
lated is  reached,  when  the  supply  of  steam  is  cut  off,  and 
the  temperature  will  gradually  fall.  When  hot  water  is 
taken  from  the  service,  none  has  to  be  run  to  waste, 
because  that  in  every  part  of  the  pipe  circuit  is  at  (or 
nearly  at)  the  temperature  of  that  in  the  reservoir ;  and  as 
the  reservoir  is  depleted  it  is  filled  up  again  from  the 
fresh-water  supply  service  in  the  usual  way.  This 
arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  provides  a  supply  of  water 
always  hot,  and  to  any  quantity  within  the  limits  of  the 
reservoir.  The  reservoir  tank  in  this  case  may  be  also 
made  to  heat  an  airing-room. 

Laundry  Machinery. 

Washing  and  wringing  machinery  are  intended  to 
perform  mechanically,  and  for  a  large  number  of  articles 
at  one  operation,  the  work  which  is  done  by  the  old- 
time  washerwoman  with  her  hands,  aided  by  a  boiler, 
and  occasionally  by  such  an  arrangement  as  a  "  dolly." 
The  operation  of  removing  dirt  from  the  fabrics  of 
which  clothes  are  made  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly 
chemical.  All  fabrics  that  are  washable  are  porous,  and 
the  dirt  lies  in  the  pores  very  largely,  as  well  as  on  the 
fabric.  The  mechanical  operations  represented  in  old- 
time  work  by  the  rubbing  or  scrubbing  given  it  by  the 
washerwoman,  are  designed  to  disturb  the  particles  of 
dirt  from  their  bed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  action  is 
the  solution  of  the  dirt  in  water,  aided  by  soap,  soda,  &c, 
the  washing  operation  being  followed  by  a  squeezing 
process,  similar  to  that  performed  by  the  washerwoman's 
hands  and  arms  in  wringing.  The  washing  machine 
consists  of  an  iron  barrel,  inside  which  is  a  cage,  made  in 
various  forms,  sometimes  of  stout  copper  wire,  some- 
times of  galvanised  iron  wire,  sometimes  of  perforated 
sheet  copper,  brass,  or  galvanised  iron.  The  cage  is 
arranged  to  revolve  inside  the  barrel.  In  all  cases  there 
must  be  a  complete  passage  for  the  water  from  the 
barrel  into  and  out  of  the  cage.  On  the  inside  surface 
of  the  cage  are  fixed  the  rubbers,  which  are  ribs  of  wood, 
extending  radially  inwards,  and  of  varying  thickness 
and  radial  depth.  A  supply  of  steam,  hot  water  and 
cold  water  is  provided  to  the  barrel.  The  power  is 
usually  applied  to  the  cage  by  means  of  a  belt  from  a 
shaft,  running  either  overhead  or  in  the  floor,  as  con- 
venient, with  what  is  known  as  a  fast  and  loose  pulley. 
By  throwing  the  belt  on  to  the  loose  pulley  no  power 
passes  to  the  machine,  which  remains  stationary ;  by 
throwing  the  belt  on  to  the  fast  pulley,  the  motion  is 
transmitted  to  the  cage.  The  clothes  to  be  washed  are 
placed  inside  the  cage,  a  door  being  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  after  the  cage  has  been  closed,  and  the  door 
of  the  outer  barrel  also  closed  and  fastened  down,  the  cage 
is  revolved,  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  being  given 
in  one  direction,  then  the  same  number  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent 
the  clothes  tying  themselves  in  knots,  as  they  would  do 
if  always  revolved  in  one  direction.     Hot  water,  cold 


water,  steam,  and  soap  which  has  been  dissolved  in 
water,  are  supplied  to  the  clothes  in  the  barrel,  the  soap 
solution  being  placed  in  the  barrel  before  it  is  closed,  and 
the  hot  and  cold  water  and  steam  being  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  barrel  after  it  is  closed.  The  passage  of  the 
steam  into  the  barrel  causes  the  water  and  soap  liquid  to 
boil,  and  the  revolution  of  the  cage  provides  the  necessary 
mechanical  action  by  rubbing  the  clothes  against  the 
ribs  and  against  each  other,  the  water,  soap,  &c,  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  cage  through  the  perforations,  or 
spaces  between  the  bars.  Washing  machines  are 
usually  rated  by  the  number  of  shirts  they  will  handle, 
and  are  made  to  deal  with  from  40  to  250. 

Wringing  Machines. 

Wringing  machines  are  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  door  of  almost  every  ironmonger,  con- 
sisting of  two  horizontal  rollers  (one  of  which  is  made  of 
rubber)  mounted  in  vertical  frames  ;  the  water  being 
squeezed  out  of  the  clothes  by  passing  them  between 
the  rollers,  which  are  turned  either  by  hand  or  power. 
This  form  of  wringer  is  sometimes  fixed  above  the  washing 
machine,  sometimes  attached  to  a  tub,  and  so  on.  The 
wringing  machine  however,  is  what  is  known  by  laundry- 
men  as  the  "  hydro."  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  applications  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  man's  use. 
It  consists  of  a  horizontal  barrel,  fixed  upon  a  framework 
so  that  it  stands  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  The  top  of 
the  barrel  is  slightly  convex  and  has  a  large  circular  aper- 
ture, for  the  entrance  of  the  clothes.  Inside  the  con- 
taining barrel  is  a  cylindrical  cage  open  at  the  top, 
arranged  to  revolve  upon  a  vertical  axle,  the  axle  passing 
either  up  or  down,  and  being  connected  with  a  supply  of 
power  above  or  below.  The  clothes  to  be  wrung  are 
placed  in  the  cage,  which  is  revolved  at  a  very  high  speed. 
The  centrifugal  force  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
cage  and  its  contents  causes  the  clothes  to  press  out- 
wards against  the  bars  of  the  cage,  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
squeeze  nearly  all  the  water  they  contain  out  of  them- 
selves, the  water  running  away  from  the  outer  case  by  a 
pipe  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  cage,  as  explained, 
is  secured  to  a  vertical  axle  which  connects  to  a  hori- 
zontal shaft,  either  above  or  below  as  may  be  convenient, 
the  latter  taking  power  from  the  shafting  which  drives 
the  remainder  of  the  machinery.  Before  removing  the 
clothes  from  the  "  hydro  "  or  centrifugal — "  hyrdo- 
extractor  "  is  its  proper  name — the  cage  is  given  a  few 
turns  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  release  the  clothes, 
which  are  packed  in  a  very  compact  mass  against  its 
bars.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  if  the  attendant  attempts 
to  drag  out  the  clothes  without  loosening  them  in  this 
or  some  similar  way,  the  clothes  will  very  probably  be 
damaged ;  and  this  is  where  the  tearing,  for  which 
laundries  are  unfortunately  only  too  noted,  mostly 
takes  place.  In  the  laundry  proper,  in  addition  to  the 
washing  and  wringing  machines,  there  are  soap  boilers, 
starch  boilers,  blue  boilers,  &c,  all  arranged  to  save 
time.  They  all  consist  of  metal  cylinders  or  pails, 
warmed  by  steam  coils,  in  which  the  water  is  heated  and 
the    different    substances    dissolved.     There    are    also 
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washing  troughs  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and 
frequently  with  steam  pipes  for  boiling  the  water 
in  situ. 

Drying  Machinery. 
The  most  common  arrangement  for  drying  clothes  is 
the  hot-air  closet,  which  is  a  brick  structure,  containing 
a  number  of  metal  clothes-horses.      The  clothes-horses 
consist  of  vertical  iron  castings,  usually  panelled,  with 
horizontal   tubes    attached   to    them,    the   tubes    being 
supported   by  uprights    at   the   inner   end.     The   hori- 
zontal tubes  form  the  rails  upon  which  the  clothes  are 
stretched,  and  the  whole  thing  is  arranged  to  move  into 
and  out  of  the  hot-air  closet,  upon  rollers  running  on  rails 
either  in  the  floor  or  suspended  overhead.     The  panelled 
metal  castings  to  which  the  horizontal  tubes  are  attached 
form  the  front  of  the  closet,  and  fit  together,  practically 
air-tight.   Heat  is  applied  usually  by  steam  pipes  fixed 
either  above  or  below  the  horses,  steam   being  passed 
through  the  pipes  from  the  exhaust  of  the  engine,  or  any 
other  convenient  source,  and  the  air  being  continually 
drawn  through  the  drying-closet   by  means  of  a  fan. 
The  rationale  of  the   arrangement  is   this.     Air   has   a 
capacity    for    absorbing    the    vapour    of   water,    which 
increases    very    rapidly    with     its    temperature.     The 
actual   figures   form   a   parabolic   curve,   in  which   the 
temperatures  are  the  abscissae,  and  the  ordinates  are  the 
quantities  of  moisture  absorbed  per  cubic  foot  of  air. 
The  hot  air  passing  through  the  drying-closet  and  over 
the  clothes  extracts  the  moisture  from  them,  and  carries 
it  away  to  the  outer  atmosphere.     In  some  forms  of 
drying-closet  the    air,  which  is  taken  either  from  the 
laundry  itself   or  from  outside,  is  heated  by  being  passed 
over  the  flue  of  a  furnace  attached  to  the  closet,  motion 
being  given  it  either  by  a  fan  or  a  chimney,  the  furnace 
being  used  for  heating  irons  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  heating  the  air.     The  hot  air  is  also  frequently  em- 
ployed for  drying  flannels  and  other  fabrics,  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  hot  closet,  in  which  linens,  &c,  are 
being  dried. 

Ironing  Machinery. 

The  ironing  machinery  ranges  from  very  large 
apparatus,  designed  for  the  largest  sheets  and  table- 
cloths, down  to  apparatus  that  will  perform  the  most 
delicate  operations  of  the  blanchisseuse.  All  the  appa- 
ratus are  designed  on  the  same  fines.  In  all,  there  is 
a  horizontal  metal  cylinder,  and  in  nearly  all  it  is 
arranged  to  revolve  inside  a  semi-cylindrical  bed.  Some- 
times the  bed  and  sometimes  the  cylinder  itself,  and 
sometimes  both  are  heated,  the  heat  being  provided  by 
steam  or  by  gas,  as  convenient.  The  large  apparatus 
for  dealing  with  sheets  and  table-cloths  are  known  as 
callendars,  and  sometimes  as  "  Decoudun  "  machines. 
When  in  use,  the  cylinders  of  the  large  machines  are 
covered  with  a  blanket.  Attendants  stand  on  each 
side  of  it,  one  or  two,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
article  to  be  dealt  with.  The  article  is  placed  between 
the  cylinder  and  its  bed  on  one  side,  it  is  rolled  round 
between  them  as  the  cylinder  revolves,  and  comes  out  on 
the  other  side  dried  and  ironed.    The  same  article  may 


be  taken  through  the  apparatus  once,  twice,  or  more, 
according  to  its  thickness  and  the  finish  that  is  required 
upon  it.      Articles  are  taken  to  the  callendars  directly 
from  the  "  hydros."      For  some  of  the  lighter  articles 
the  ironing  bed  takes  the  form  of  a  table,  along  which  the 
roller  moves   as   it  revolves  ;  and  again   for   goffering, 
there  are  two  small  fluted  rollers,  the  flu  tings  working 
into  each  other  like  toothed  wheels.     In  addition  to  the 
above,  ironing  is  carried  on  in  even  the  largest  laundries 
by   means    of   flat-irons,    but   modern   engineering   has 
provided   aids   for  heating  these.     A  number  may  be 
heated  together  on  stoves  specially  arranged  to  supply 
heat  to   a  dozen,   two   dozen,   or  more  irons  at  once, 
usually  pyramidal  in  form,  or  they  may  be  heated  at  the 
ironing-board  itself  by  gas  or  by  the  electric  current. 

Disinfecting  Apparatus. 
Every  school  of  any  size  should  have  a  disinfecting 
apparatus.     It  is  almost  an  adjunct  of  the  laundry,  but 
can   be   established  independently.     The  best   form   is 
that  known  as  the  "  Washington-Lyons"  which  is  made 
by  Messrs.  Manlove  Alliott  of  Nottingham.     It  consists 
of  an  iron  barrel  which  may  be  circular  or  elliptical  in 
section,  closed  at  each  end  by  iron  air-tight  doors,  and 
with  a  metal  cage  running  on  rollers  inside.     The  appa- 
ratus is  usually  fitted  partly  in   one   room,  into  which 
infected  clothes  are  taken,  partly  in  another  room,  from 
which  the  disinfected  clothes  are  received,  the  barrel 
occupying  a  space  provided  for  it  in  the  dividing  wall 
and  being  built  into  it.     The  clothes,  mattresses,  any- 
thing in  fact  requiring  to  be  disinfected,  are  placed  in 
the  cage,  which  is  put  into  the  barrel  and  the  doors 
closed.    The  air  is  exhausted  from  the  barrel  and  steam 
at  a  temperature  of  260  degrees  is  then  admitted  ;    the 
clothes  are  subjected  to  this  temperature,  and  to  the 
pressure  of  steam  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  the  steam 
is  exhausted  and  the  clothes  dried  by  exhausting  the 
air  again  from  the  apparatus,  which  will  then  be  found 
to    be    completely    disinfected.     The   rationale   of    this 
apparatus  is— all  diseases  are  communicated  by  germs, 
which    multiply    very    rapidly    if     allowed    to    do    so. 
No   germ   which   communicates   disease   can   live  in   a 
temperature  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water  ;    and  by 
the  aid  of  the  steam  pressure  this  temperature  is  forced 
right  into  the  innermost  portions  of  all  fabrics,  beds, 
&c,  the  way  having  been  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
air  in  the  first  place. 

There  are  also  disinfecting  apparatus  in  which  air, 
heated  by  passing  over  flues  which  form  part  of  the 
apparatus,  is  employed.  The  air,  however,  has  to  be 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  where  the  steam  and 
vacuum  process  is  employed,  in  order  that  the  interior 
portions  of  the  fabrics  may  be  raised  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature. Merely  heating  the  fabrics  by  gas  in  a  tank 
is  useless  and  dangerous. 


The  debate  on  the  training  of  Naval  cadets  produced 
some  adverse  criticism  of  the  present  system,  but  the 
general  feeling  appears  to  be  that  it  is  unfair  to  condemn 
it  until  it  has  been  fairly  tested,  i.e.,  for  twenty  years  or  so. 
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The  Evils  of  Excessive 
Organisation 

By  H.  E.  Long,  M.A. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  urge  the  over- 
throw of  our  system  of  State  interference  in  education. 
The  principle  is  one  now  so  generally  recognised  that  it 
is  idle  even  for  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  indi- 
vidualism to  attack  it.  For  good  or  for  evil  we  must  take 
it  as  established.  And  it  may  freely  be  admitted  at  the 
outset  that  the  State  has  already  done  much,  and  may 
do  even  more  in  the  future,  to  promote  educational 
efficiency.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
education  is  now  not  only  much  more  general,  but  also 
much  better  than  it  was,  and  the  position  of  the  teacher 
has  slowly,  but  surely,  improved.  It  is  not,  indeed,  fair 
to  ascribe,  as  is  sometimes  done,  all  progress  made  to  the 
efforts  of  the  State  and  great  public  bodies ;  and  full 
credit  is  by  no  means  always  given  to  the  pioneer  work 
done  so  well  by  private  enterprise,  especially  in  girls' 
secondary  schools.  But  that  the  State  has  done  much  I 
readily  grant. 

I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  some  of  the  evils  which 
are    creeping    almost    unnoticed    into    our    educational 
system,  evils  which  if  not  checked  may  go  far  to  wreck 
the  good  that  has  been  achieved.    That  State  education 
must  mean,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  organised 
education,  is  obvious.    But  the  mistake  is  too  often 
made  of  supposing  that  organisation  is  almost  an  equiva- 
lent of  education.     The  universal  cry  now  is,  "  Organise  ! 
organise  !    organise  !  "    and    the    country    has    become 
covered  with  educational  offices  equipped  with  staffs 
of  officials  ranging  from  the  "  Director  of  Education  " 
downwards.     Now  in   all  this,   there  is,   I  conceive,   a 
very  real  danger.     It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  com- 
petent officials  are  necessary  to  manage  the  financial 
and  business  arrangements   connected  with  our  educa- 
tional system.     But  once  they  begin  to  interfere,  as  they 
have  begun  to  interfere,  with  the  teaching  in  schools 
the  case  is  quite  different.     It  should  be  a  truism,  but 
it  is  a  fact  strangely  overlooked,  that  the  person  best 
competent  to  teach  and  to  plan  his  teaching  is  the 
teacher.     There  are,  no  doubt,  professions  in  which  the 
surest  road  to  success  is  the  adherence  to  certain  well- 
recognised  rules.    But  teaching  is  not  one  of  these.    All 
of  us  engaged  in  it  would  do  well  to  ponder  on  the  wise 
words  which  I  once  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  wise  old 
teacher.     "  The  worst  system  of  your  own  is  better  than 
the  best  of  some  one  else's."     That  is  an  exaggeration, 
perhaps,  but  it  contains  the  kernel  of  the  matter.     Teach- 
ing, if  it  is  to  be  real,  if  it  is  to  be  enthusiastic,  must  be 
free  and  must  not  be  cramped  by  well-meaning  sugges- 
tions from  those  who  are  not  concerned  in  it  themselves. 
If  we   are  not  careful,   individualism  will  be  steadily 
crushed  out  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  it  is  individualism 
which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  what  is  best  in  teaching. 

There  is  also  another  side  to  the  matter.    The  salaries 
paid  to  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors  of  Education 


are,  compared  to  those  received  by  the  bulk  of  school- 
masters, large,  and  hence  not  unnaturally  numbers  of 
the  best  teachers  are  looking  forward  to  such  posts  as 
the  goal  of  their  ambition.  This  means  that  many  of  our 
ablest  men  are  being  lost  to  teaching,  and  the  more  the 
posts  I  speak  of  are  multiplied  the  more  likely  is  this  to 
happen.  There  is  no  need  to  undervalue  the  excellent 
work  which  may  be  done  by  the  educational  officials 
I  am  speaking  of  in  their  own  sphere  ;  but  I  would  insist 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  teacher  who  does  the  work 
of  teaching,  and  that  a  system  which  attracts  good 
teachers  to  positions  where  their  teaching  power  will  be 
wholly  lost  is  liable  to  grave  objection. 

Another  evil  connected  with  organised  education  is 
the  system  of  inspection.  No  doubt  State  aid  must 
involve  public  control,  and  if  the  State  gives  grants  in 
support  of  education,  it  must  unquestionably  be  satisfied 
that  its  money  is  not  wasted.  But  I  would  urge  that 
this  could  be  fairly  well  ascertained  by  requiring  that 
every  aided  school  should  submit  itself  annually  (as  most 
already  do)  to  one  of  the  recognised  examining  bodies, 
and  that  the  report  given  should  be  sent  in  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  objection  to  inspection  by  no  means 
always  comes,  as  is  often  believed,  from  the  most  con- 
servative of  the  old  public  schools,  nor  yet  from  the 
poorer  Grammar  Schools,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
dread  its  results.  It  comes  also  from  those  who  see  evil 
in  interference  from  inspectors  just  as  they  do  in  inter- 
ference from  any  outside  Boards  or  officials.  The  in- 
spector is  usually  a  man  of  high  scholastic  attainments 
and  often  with  fine  ideals  as  to  the  teacher's  work.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  teachers  too  do  not  pitch  our 
ideals  high,  but  no  one  who  (like  the  writer)  has  had 
more  than  ten  years'  experience  of  teaching  can  have 
failed  to  feel,  sadly  enough  perhaps,  how  little  in  practice 
it  is  possible  to  accomplish.  The  real  problems  which 
confront  us  in  our  class-rooms  are  such  as  inspectors, 
kindly  and  sympathetic  though  they  be,  have  little 
conception  of. 

It  is  not,  certainly,  that  we  would  admit  for  a  moment 
that  we  are  doing  nothing.  We  are  slowly  building  up 
our  own  systems  of  teaching,  and  our  own  experience  is 
slowly  suggesting  to  each  of  us  that  method  which  is 
most  suitable  to  the  boys  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 
We  believe  that  our  own  individuality,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  boys  we  teach,  will  necessarily  involve 
great  differences  as  between  teacher  and  teacher  and 
school  and  school.  And  then  when  we  feel  perhaps  that 
we  have  attained  some  measure  of  success  in  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  which  we  alone  can  really  solve,  an 
inspector  comes  and  explains  that  our  methods  are  quite 
wrong,  quite  opposed  to  the  true  theory  of  pedagogy. 
This  must  have  happened  to  hosts  and  hosts  of  teachers. 
And  I  ask  in  all  humility,  whose  opinion  is  more  valuable, 
the  inspector's  or  the  tried  teacher's  ? 

I  do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  inspectors  can  be 
wholly  done  away  with.  Inspectors  of  buildings  of 
course  there  must  be,  but  the  functions  of  inspectors  of 
teaching  should  be  confined  within  narrow  limits.  And 
it  should  be  an  indispensable  qualification  for  every 
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inspector  that  he  has  not  merely  taught,  but  taught  for 
a  long  period  of  years,  in  a  school.  For  my  part  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  nothing  short  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years'  experience  of  the  actual  work  of  a  teacher  can  fit  a 
man  for  the  position  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his 
fellows. 

Another  evil,  and  no  slight  one,  connected  with  organ- 
ised education  is  the  alarming  growth  of  red-tape  to 
which  it  has  given  rise.  The  life  of  a  teacher,  and  more 
especially  of|a  head-teacher,  is  rapidly  becoming  occupied 
with  the  filling  up  of  forms — often  useless,  and  reminding 
one  strangely  of  the  Circumlocution  Office.  To  begin 
with,  every  teacher  must  have  a  particular  register, 
must  mark  it  with  a  particular  form  of  diagonal  stroke 
and  must  not  correct  by  erasure  erroneous  entries — the 
official  estimate  of  our  morality  is  apparently  so  low 
that  it  is  thought  advisable  to  guard  against  ingenious 
schemes  of  falsification  on  our  part  !  Further,  we  must 
add  up  aU  our  precious  diagonal  strokes  in  two  ways 
and  make  sure  that  they  tally — not  always  a  mean  task 
to  those  unskilled  in  arithmetic.  Now  this  kind  of 
thing  is  not  merely  wearing  to  the  nerves  of  teachers, 
particularly  women  teachers.  It  is  also  wholly  un- 
necessary ;  for  surely  if  what  the  Board  of  Education 
wishes  to  get  at  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  effective 
attendance  at  a  school,  it  might  be  more  simply  ascer- 
tained by  a  brief  annual  statement,  from  the  clerk  or 
secretary,  of  the  actual  numbers  on  the  books. 

The  keeping  of  registers  may  seem  a  slight  point  to 
dwell  on,  but  it  is  only  part  of  a  growing  system.  There 
are  forms  to  fill  up  about  teachers,  and  forms  to  fill  about 
boys,  often  requiring  considerable  time  and  trouble  to 
settle  satisfactorily.  Now,  though  any  one  of  these 
things  taken  in  itself  may  appear  a  small  matter,  and 
I  may  easily  be  thought  to  be  attaching  exaggerated 
importance  to  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  two  evils  likely  to  arise.  There  is  first  the 
fact  that  the  time  taken  up  in  the  kind  of  work  of  which 
I  am  speaking  must  be  taken  from  something,  and  the 
freshness  and  vivacity  of  teaching  must  inevitably  suffer 
if  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of  useless  mechanical  drudgery.  And  there  is  further 
the  confusion  which  is  bound  to  arise  in  the  official  mind 
between  proficiency  or  inefficiency  in  the  accurate  filling  up 
of  forms,  and  proficiency  or  inefficiency  in  teaching  itself. 
Whatever  importance  registers  and  so  on  may  possess 
in  themselves  will  be  bound  to  be  exaggerated  as  time 
goes  on,  and  the  real  work  will,  in  consequence,  be  unduly 
depreciated.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  insisted  too  strongly, 
that  whether  a  man  can  do  these  things  well  or  ill  is  the 
most  trifling  of  details,  provided  he  possess  power  and 
individuality  as  a  teacher. 

A  defect  in  organised  education  of  still  greater  gravity 
lies  in  a  point  on  which  I  have  already  briefly  touched  in 
speaking  of  Directors  of  Education  and  of  inspectors. 
It  is  the  claim  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  inter- 
fere actively  in  the  curriculum  of  schools.  I  do  not 
dispute  that  the  demands  made  and  regulations  framed 
may  often  be  good  in  themselves,  but  I  do  maintain  that 
the  headmaster  of  each  school  is  the  man   most   fitted 


to  frame  a  programme  for  the  boys  under  his  charge. 
If  this  be  thought  an  unreasonable  claim,  I  would,  at 
any  rate,  suggest  that  instead  of  framing  regulations 
itself,  the  Board  of  Education  should  give  absolute 
freedom  to  headmasters  to  draw  up  their  own  syllabus 
and  submit  it  to  the  Board  for  consideration.  And  the 
Board  should  number  among  its  officials  one  or  two 
men  who  have  had  a  long  experience  as  schoolmasters, 
and  who  should  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  examining 
these  schemes  ;  they  should,  moreover,  be  expected 
not  to  interfere  unless  the  programme  submitted  by  a 
headmaster  should  be  flagrantly  absurd.  And  what  is 
the  state  of  affairs  now  ?  To  earn  grants,  schools  must, 
regardless  of  local  conditions,  make  changes  right  and 
left  in  their  programmes  to  comply  with  Board  of  Educa- 
tion requirements.  Formerly,  those  of  us  whose  sym- 
pathies lie  with  classical  and  literary  subjects  had  to 
submit  to  time-tables  arranged  with  a  large  preponderance 
of  scientific  subjects.  This  is  an  evil  not  yet  extinct,  and, 
in  girls'  schools  especially,  wholly  undue  importance 
is  often  still  paid  to  science,  because  the  conditions  of 
the  grant  make  it  necessary.  Still,  a  reaction  has  come, 
and  the  importance  of  literary  subjects  is  now  more 
fully  recognised.  But  the  evil  on  which  I  am  insisting 
remains — I  mean  that  programmes  are  imposed  on 
schools  from  without  and  that  they  are  made  by  people 
who  can  of  necessity  know  nothing  of  the  needs  of  the 
case.  Conscious  that  science  has  been  unduly  en- 
couraged in  the  past,  the  Board  is  now  carefully  pro- 
tecting the  study  of  Latin  in  certain  classes  of  schools, 
and  making  it  practically  compulsory.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  confident  of  the  benefits  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion, yet  I  cannot  profess  much  hope  as  to  the  good 
likely  to  result  from  the  teaching  of  Latin  thrust  upon 
a  school  simply  because  that  is  the  road  to  the  earning 
of  grants.  In  one  school,  at  any  rate,  German  had  been 
allowed?  as  an  alternative  to  Latin  on  the  modern  side 
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until  the  new  Board  of  Education  regulations  appeared. 
That  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  wise  arrangement,  and 
one  that  can  be  defended  by  powerful  arguments. 
But  without  arguing  the  merits  of  the  question,  I  would 
urge  once  more  that  it  is  the  headmaster  of  the  school 
who  is  most  competent  to  decide  the  matter,  and  that 
the  arrangement  adopted  by  him  after  years  of  experience 
as  the  one  most  suitable  for  the  boys  with  whom  he  has 
to  deal  should  be  followed  rather  than  the  programme 
drawn  up  by  well-meaning  educational  theorists. 

The  Board  of  Education  does  more  than  merely  state 
what  subjects  are  to  be  taught ;  it  even  regulates  the 
number  of  hours  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  each.  Here 
is  a  small  instance  which  shows,  as  I  think,  the  absurdity 
of  the  system.  A  certain  number  of  hours  per  week 
must  be  spent  on  English  subjects.  At  my  own  school 
some  of  our  lessons  last  an  hour,  and  some  three-quarters. 
It  was  found  that  in  one  form  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
lacking  to  make  up  the  total  time  which  the  Board 
requires  to  be  spent  on  English.  What  then  was  to  be 
done  ?  An  hour's  lesson  in  French  translation  had  to  be 
converted  into  an  English  lesson,  and  the  French  passed 
on  to  one  of  the  shorter  periods.    Now,  in  the  writer's 
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opinion,  and  he  has  taught  both  subjects  for  some  years, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  ample  for  a  satisfactory 
English  lesson,  while  bearing  in  mind  that  a  French 
translation  lesson  involves  insistence  on  pronunciation 
and  some  attempt  at  conversation,  an  hour  is  not  at  all 
too  much  for  it.  Yet  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  an 
arrangement  we  think  bad,  simply  because  a  body 
sitting  in  London,  and  necessarily  without  much  know- 
ledge of  the  matter,  issues  instructions  which  make  it 
necessary. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  is  the 
preposterous  claim  that  promotion  shall  be  made  yearly 
of  whole  forms  at  a  time,  and  that  special  permission 
must  be  obtained  to  enable  scholars  to  be  kept  back. 
The  underlying  assumption  that  human  beings  are 
machines  capable  of  being  brought  to  an  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  degree  of  attainment  would  seem  too  absurd  to 
need  refutation.  Yet  it  is  an  idea  that  will  be  found 
tacitly  assumed  in  a  good  deal  of  what  is  said  about 
education  nowadays.  At  any  rate,  it  is  surely  obvious 
that  the  Board  of  Education  can  know  nothing  as  to 
whether  A  or  B  should  or  should  not  spend  another  year 
in  Form  II.  before  being  promoted  to  Form  III.  I  should 
add  that  this  regulation  is  so  evidently  ridiculous  that 
in  practice  it  is  often  disobeyed,  but  I  know  of  one  school 
where  it  is  carried  out  in  all  its  absurdity. 

I  believe  that  I  shall  be  supported  by  many  women 
teachers  when  I  say  that  the  evils  of  which  we  complain 
work  out  even  worse  for  them  than  they  do  for  us. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  question  of  over-pressure. 
The  number  of  subjects  insisted  on  is  such  that  not  only 
is  real  progress  in  some  of  them  impossible,  but  the  time 
required  to  get  everything  in  is  so  great  that  the  pupils 
are  injured  physically  and  lose  much  of  the  brightness 
their  lives  ought  to  have.  All  honour  to  the  Association 
of  Assistant  Mistresses  which  has  had  the  boldness  to 
protest  on  certain  subjects  to  the  Board  of  Education  ! 
I  may  also  point  out  that  the  views  I  have  expressed, 
though  little  heeded  by  the  general  public,  are  shared  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  a  considerable  number  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  teaching.  The  Association  of  Head- 
masters this  year  protested  "  That  the  current  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education  for  secondary  schools  are 
tending  to  undue  restriction  of  the  freedom,  variety  and 
elasticity  which  are  desirable  in  the  case  of  public 
secondary  schools  "  ;  while  they  affirmed  "  That  the 
policy  of  minute  regulation  of  details  of  school  work 
pursued  by  the  Board  of  Education  constitutes  a  great 
danger  to  secondary  schools." 

Unless  something  is  done  to  check  the  present  craze 
for  perfection  in  our  educational  machinery,  organised 
education  will  come  to  mean  more  and  more  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  teacher,  more  and  more  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  life  to  the  following  of  certain  rules  and  the 
mechanical  filling  up  of  endless  forms.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  feeling  of  liberty  is  still  so  strong  in  England 
that  the  evils  of  which  I  speak  are  in  practice  mitigated 
by  non-compliance  on  the  part  of  teachers  with  the 
instructions  given  by  inspectors  or  other  outside  officials. 
A  man  conscious  within  himself  of  the  power  to  teach 


will  listen  courteously  to  the  suggestions  made  to  him 
by  inspectors,  but  if  he  disapproves  of  them  will  ignore 
them  in  his  teaching.  Yet  surely  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  a  system  which  only  fails  to  be  dis- 
astrous because  it  is  not  consistently  carried  out.  Nor 
must  we,  I  think,  trust  too  much  to  what  our  love  of 
liberty  can  do  for  us.  Our  power  of  resistance  to 
what  we  regard  as  absurd  is  necessarily  limited  ;  to 
some  regulations  we  are  bound  to  comply  if  we  would 
continue  as  teachers  in  recognised  schools,  and  if  we 
are  not  on  our  guard  we  shall  find  the  number  of  these 
regulations  continually  increasing.  I  readily  admitted 
at  the  outset  that  organised  education  has  done  much 
good.  But  if  this  good  is  not  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
evil,  it  behoves  all  of  us  who  value  freedom  and  in- 
dividuality in  teaching  to  see  to  it  that  the  dangers  of 
the  system  are  unceasingly  opposed. 


Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education 

By  Geraldine  Hodgson,  B.A. 

In  the  morning  papers  of  April  30,  reports  appeared  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Birrell  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
County  School  at  Acton.  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  since  he  entered  the  Education  Office  he  had  heard 
of  "  something  called  elementary  education,  and  some- 
thing called  secondary  education.  One  of  his  first 
inquiries  at  the  Education  Office  was,  '  Where  is  the 
difference  between  them  ?  Where  does  elementary 
education  end  and  secondary  education  begin  ? '  There 
was  no  such  distinction." 

Mr.  Birrell  may  have  been  unfairly  reported  ;  he  may 
not  have  expressed  himself  with  such  surprising  crude- 
ness.  But  the  words,  as  they  stand,  represent  an 
opinion  which  is  gaining  ground  steadily,  and  gaining 
it  in  some  quarters  where  more  discrimination  about 
actual  facts  might  have  been  expected.  Consequently, 
it  may  not  be  without  use  to  put  down  in  black  and  white 
the  views  which  can  be  held  by  those  who  still  believe 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

The  first  great  source  of  distinction  is  to  be  found  in 
the  difference  of  the  period  allotted  to  education.  Mr. 
Birrell  seemed  to  remember  this  ;  but  he  blessed  it  and 
dismissed  it  hurriedly,  with  the  easy  carelessness  which 
modern  democracy  seems  to  approve,  which  made  it 
swallow  that  other  facile  statement  that  it  is  the  badge 
ofjminorities  to  suffer.  And  yet  J.  S.  Mill,  who  used 
to  be  a  teacher  of  democrats,  observed  once,  "  It  can 
never  be  for  the  good  of  a  majority  that  a  minority 
should  suffer." 

"  There  was  naturally,"  so  the  report  of  his  speech 
ran,  "  a  distinction  between  those  children  who  remained 
at  school  only  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  those  who 
stayed  there  until  they  were  sixteen  or  seventeen.     This 
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distinction  was  really  only  a  matter  of  the  time  which 
parents  could  allow  their  children  to  devote  to  school 
education.  He  would  say  to  parents  that  they  should 
attach  enormous  importance  to  the  advantage  of  keeping 
children  at  school  until  they  were  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age."  And  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter  so 
far  as  his  reported  speech  goes.  Has  Mr.  Birrell  ever 
worked  inside  schools  ?  If  he  had,  he  would  surely 
know  that  "this  distinction"  is  "really"  not  "only 
a  matter  of  the  time,"  but  is  a  distinction  of  curricula, 
utterly  different  in  matter  and  form.  And  again,  of 
what  children  is  he  speaking  ?  Eighteen  (nineteen 
in  some  cases)  is  the  age  of  leaving  a  secondary  school 
for  entrance  to  the  Universities,  or  for  the  beginning 
of  professional  training.  But  let  that  pass.  The  dif- 
ference of  plan  for  a  child  attending  an  elementary  school, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  will  leave  at 
fourteen,  and  for  a  child  attending  a  secondary  school, 
which  he  will  probably  leave  at  eighteen,  is  fundamental. 
What  purpose  is  served  by  the  confusion  of  dissimilars, 
who  can  tell  ?  It  is  a  melancholy  spectacle  in  an  era  which 
professes  such  admiration  of  scientific  method,  in  which 
observation  of  existing  facts  surely  still  holds  a  place. 

Take  two  children,  if  you  can  find  them,  equally  gifted 
and  equally  well  grounded;  put  them  one  in  one  school, 
the  other  in  the  other.  If  one  were  destined  to  pass  out 
of  his  preceptors'  hands  at  fourteen,  the  other  at  eighteen, 
would  any  sane  man  propose  identical  curricula  for 
them  ?  And  the  actual  case  is  not  so  favourable,  for 
the  children,  on  the  average,  do  not  start  equal.  That 
brings  us  to  a  second  great  distinction  between  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  viz.,  that  which  arises  from 
the  differences  of  home  life  of  the  children  of  the 
so-called  higher  and  lower  classes.  Let  us  take  this 
difference  on  its  physical  side  first. 

The  hygienic  conditions  in  a  home  from  which  ele- 
mentary children  go  to  school  are  very  different  from 
those  obtaining  in  the  homes  of  secondary  school  children. 
The  conditions  vary,  and  on  the  border-lines  the  general 
nature  of  the  homes  tends  to  merge ;  but  there  are 
rough  general  differences  which  observant,  candid 
people  recognise.  The  hygienic  arrangements  which 
satisfy  the  regulations  for  elementary  schools,  and 
which,  quite  rightly  no  doubt,  furnish  the  children  with 
far  more  comfort  than  they  would  enjoy  as  a  rule  in 
their  own  homes,  still  fall  below  the  hygienic  arrange- 
ments of  the  medium  and  the  best  secondary  schools, 
which,  probably,  do  not  provide  those  children  with 
much,  if  any,  more  comfort  than  they  are  accustomed 
to  in  their  own  homes.  In  many  cases,  such  comfort 
would  be  less  than  they  enjoy  at  home.  And  here, 
though  it  is  slightly  irrelevant,  a  plea  might  be  urged  in 
favour  of  more  hygienic  grading  of  children  in  elementary 
schools.  In  some  districts  hop-picking  is  an  annual 
festival.  But,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  the  facts 
knows,  the  gardens  differ  in  order,  decorum  and  sanitary 
provisions.  It  is  not  only  possible  for  dirty  wastrels  to 
return  with  disgusting  contagious  and  infectious  diseases, 
and  communicate  them,  in  the  school,  to  the  children  of 
clean,  respectable  parents,  but  it  happens. 


Again,  there  is  very  little  discrimination  exercised 
apparently  in  more  usual  circumstances  than  these. 
In  towns,  the  dwellers  from  the  dirtiest  surroundings 
may  and  do  convey  disease  and  vermin  to  cleanly, 
well-brought-up  children.  In  the  country,  though 
town-dwellers  may  fancy  it  an  Arcadia,  these  difficulties 
occur  in  districts  where  gipsies  camp,  because  some 
"  caravan "  children  are  sent  to  school  in  a  highly 
verminous  state  ;  and  the  result  for  children  brought 
up  in  very  different  conditions,  is  again  not  only 
possible,  but  actual. 

And  there  is  no  method  of  avoiding  this  for  the  respect- 
able poor.  They  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  choose 
their  school.  If  their  children  do  not  attend,  the  parents 
are  summoned  ;  great  distance  is  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle, even  were  better  conditions  forthcoming  at  a 
distance.  Demos  might  well  bestir  himself  to  obtain 
more  not  less  discrimination  in  the  grading  of  schools, 
and  the  clean  and  thrifty  poor  know  this.  Probably 
the  working  man,  who  declared  that  he  would  far  rather 
pay  for  his  child  than  have  a  free  school,  if  he  could 
only  know  then  that  his  child  would  not  have  to  sit  by 
one  whose  hair  was  in  a  palpable  though  indescribable 
condition,  is  not  a  solitary  specimen.  May  such  parents 
soon  contrive  to  make  themselves  heard  on  the  point, 
for  to  be  compelled  to  subject  one's  children  to  risks 
of  such  contamination  seems  to  a  person  not  so  com- 
pelled an  intolerable  grievance,  which  legislators 
might  consider.  These  words  are  not  written  with  any 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  dirtiest  and  the  most 
diseased  are  still  human  souls  of  enormous  worth ; 
only  in  the  faint  hope  that  some  day  a  wise  and  prescient 
generosity  of  discretion  will  arrange  means  whereby  the 
unfit  are  not  put  with  the  fit,  until  the  ideal  and  practice 
of  the  former  have  been  raised  and  corrected  somewhat. 

Once  more,  differences  in  home  conditions  involve 
intellectual  and  moral  distinctions.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  whole  subject,  the  part  which  lays 
a  writer  most  open,  first,  to  accusations  of  snobbish- 
ness, and  secondly,  to  refutation  by  particular  contrary 
instances. 

But  it  is  not  snobbishness,  nor  forgetfulness  of  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  which  prompts  these  remarks  ; 
only  a  genuine  desire,  however  mistaken,  to  serve 
education  by  trying  to  note  facts.  It  is  not  as  a  matter 
of  credit  or  discredit  to  those  involved  that  the  practical 
educator  is  invited  to  take  account  of  class  distinctions 
in  so  far  these  issue  in  intellectual  differences,  but  as  a 
matter  of  observed  fact.  The  child  from  a  cultivated 
home  does  arrive  with  a  set  of  ideas  and  a  general  out- 
look on  life  which  differ  from  those  with  which  a  child 
from  an  uncultivated  home  arrives.  Though  generalisa- 
tions often  fail  to  describe  a  concrete  case,  yet  it  is  true 
roughly  that  while  there  are  differences  between  child 
and  child  of  the  same  class,  these  are  mainly  of  degree  ; 
and  the  differences  which  distinguish  child  and  child  of 
different  classes  are  described  more  accurately  as  of  kind. 
This  may  not  be  desirable  ;  in  some  future  Utopia  it 
may  cease  to  be  true  ;  but  it  has  been  true  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  so  still ;    consequently  there  is,  here  and  now, 
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a  difference  in  the  intellectual  standard,  and  still  more 
in  the  standard  of  cultivation,  of  an  elementary  and 
secondary  school. 

For  instance,  though  English  History  is,  presumably, 
taught  in  both,  the  matter  presented  and  the  manner  of 
presenting  it  differ.  This  is,  perhaps,  to  choose  the  one 
school  subject  of  all  others  most  favourable  to  the  "  no 
difference "  theory.  Were  mathematics,  classics, 
modern  languages,  science,  chosen,  the  curriculum's 
differences  in  substance  and  form  would  be  more  striking. 
If  any  one  doubts  this  contention,  let  him,  if  he  can  obtain 
access,  spend  mornings  in  turn  in  St.  Paul's  School,  the 
Notting  Hill  High  School,  and  the  best  elementary 
school  in  that  district.  The  writer  is  not,  never  has 
been,  even  remotely  connected  with  any  of  the  three. 
They  are  only  suggested  as  fairly  typical  instances. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Herbart  drew  a  sharp 
distinction  between  government,  i.e.,  the  rigid  system  of 
reducing  children  to  outward  order  which  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  always  durable,  and  discipline,  or  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  "  right  frame  of  mind."  John 
Locke  once  wrote  the  following  striking  words  :  "  Every 
man  must  some  time  or  other  be  trusted  to  himself  and 
his  own  conduct ;  and  he  that  is  a  good,  a  virtuous, 
and  able  man,  must  be  made  so  within."  Discipline, 
in  the  Herbartian  sense,  was  to  achieve  this  latter  state. 

If  we  want  to  describe  the  difference  between  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  which  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  different  moral  and  social  differences  in 
the  children's  homes,  it  may  be  indicated  by  this  Her- 
bartian distinction.  A  proviso  should  be  made  here  : 
it  is  not  perhaps  Utopian  to  hold  that  a  more  generous 
expenditure  might  in  some  measure  obliterate  this 
distinction.  The  freedom  enjoyed  by  children  of  the 
more  uncultivated  classes  (by  children  whose  parents 
are  engaged  in  arduous  work  of  other  kinds,  and  who 
cannot  afford  to  employ  others  to  watch  over  their 
children)  renders  them  little  amenable  to  the  restraints 
of  school ;  and  the  understafnng  of  schools  too  often 
renders  anything  more  enlightened  and  individual  than 
Herbart's  government  absolutely  impossible.  Indeed, 
the  pitch  to  which  that  order  is  carried  is  almost  a 
miracle. 

Secondary  schools  are  better  staffed :  classes  are 
smaller  ;  the  children  in  them  are  not  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  managing  for  themselves  and  depending  on 
their  own  wits  and  judgment.  It  would  be  disgraceful, 
indeed,  if  discipline  in  the  Herbartian  sense  were  not 
achieved.  But  the  atmosphere  is  quite  different  in  the 
two.  A  few  elementary  schools  achieve  discipline  ; 
some  ill-conducted  secondary  schools  hardly  achieve 
government,  and  at  any  rate  proceed  no  further  ;  but 
in  typical  schools  of  the  two  sorts  the  distinction  obtains. 

Lastly,  the  difference  in  the  future  life  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  children  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  are 
necessarily  reflected  in  their  life  in  schools.  To  take 
one  instance  :  the  officers  in  our  Army  have,  and  need, 
a  different  education  from  the  privates.  A  similar 
truth  prevails  in  other  spheres.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
extraordinary  individuals  are  not  to  be  helped  out  of 


their  class,  if  they  can  serve  their  generation  better  in 
one  above.  Indeed,  the  converse  may  be  true,  some 
might  be  helped  down  and  serve  the  world  better ;  prob- 
ably every  one  has  known  children  born  in  the  pro- 
fessional class  who  would  have  been  happier  and  more 
useful  as  mechanics. 

Surely  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Birrell,  the  change  we 
need  is  not  to  the  dead  level :  we  could  not  welcome  a 
uniform  class.  Do  we  not  need  different  grades  in  school 
as  in  life,  if  only  we  can  get  the  right  people  into  both. 

None  of  the  foregoing  arguments  are  intended  to  touch 
the  vexed  question  of  distinctions  between  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers.  Though  it  has  been  held  here 
that- elementary  and  secondary  education  differ,  that  is 
not  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  a 
teacher  to  have  experience  of  both.  That  is  too  large 
a  subject  to  come  in  as  a  fag  end. 

And  now,  for  this  is  practical,  whereas  all  the  fore- 
going may  be  dismissed  as  fanciful,  now  it  may  be  in- 
quired, if  there  is  no  distinction,  as  Mr.  Birrell  says, 
why  certain  elementary  and  higher  grade  schools  have 
been  turned,  recently,  into  secondary  schools,  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  head  masters  and  mistresses  ? 
Surely  these  things  are  sanctioned  by  his  Majesty's 
Board  of  Education.  We  cannot  imagine  they  proceed 
on  a  definition  which  does  not  define,  or  act  on  a  dis- 
tinction which  does  not  obtain. 


Higher  Technological  Instru  c- 
tion  in  the  French  Universities 


By  Dr.  V.  H.  F. 
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Grenoble  *  has  done  more  than  any  other  university  to 
attract  foreign  students  by  means  of  holiday  courses,  and 
by  adapting  some  of  its  regular  courses  to  their  requirements. 
A  very  active  comite  de  patronage  des  etudiants  etrangers 
has  induced  the  town  and  the  citizens  to  afford  the  young 
foreigners  every  advantage  which  can  make  a  stay  easy 
and  pleasant. t  A  special  feature  of  the  Faculty  of  Science 
at  Grenoble  is  the  Institute  for  Applied  Physics  and  Electro- 
technics.  It  is  intended  for  young  men  seeking  higher 
instruction  for  practical  life,  although  regular  students  also 
gain  there  the  instruction  necessary  for  their  State  certi- 
ficate. The  teaching  is  both  elementary  and  of  a  higher 
character.  The  elementary  stage  consists  of  one,  and  the 
higher  of  two,  years'  study.  Any  one  is  admitted  who  is 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  on  presenting  the  written  consent 
of  his  parents,  and  passing  the  entrance  examination.  The 
standard  required  for  the  elementary  stage  is  that  of  the 
upper  classes  of  a  secondary  school,  and  that  for  the  higher 

*  Annuaire  de  l'Universite  de  Grenoble,  1905-6  (H.  Drevet, 
Grenoble).  Reglements  et  Programmes  de  l'lnstitut  electro- 
technique  (Vinibert  et  Nony,  Paris,  67  Bd.  Saint-Germain)- 
The  comiti  de  patronage  has  issued  and  sends  readily  numerous 
pamphlets  (address  :    the  University). 

t  Students  who  wish  not  to  live  in  town  will  find  board  and 
lodging  in  the  Lycee  (90  frs.  a  month). 
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stage  of  a  candidate  for  the  Boole  Centrale  of  Paris,  or  for 
the  classes  in  Higher  Mathematics  in  a  French  Lycce.  The 
one  year's  course  of  the  elementary  stage  leads  to  the  Brevet 
de  Conducteur  Electricien.  This  brevet  is  awarded  according 
to  the  marks  gained  during  the  year,  and  after  a  satisfactory 
final  examination.  The  two  years'  higher  course  is  crowned 
by  the  diploma  of  an  Ing'cnieur-Electricien  providing  the 
yearly  final  examinations  are  passed  in  the  first  class  ;  if  no 
high  marks  have  been  gained  in  these  examinations  a  simple 
Certificat  d' Etudes  is  granted.  Although  there  are  no 
legal  privileges  attached  to  these  diplomas  and  certificates, 
they  are  already  valued  in  industrial  circles.  Engineers 
of  French  or  foreign  higher  technical  schools,  and  work- 
men who  have  a  sufficient  general  education,  are  granted 
the  diplomas  or  certificates  after  one  year's  study.  To 
this  special  section  the  Dean  admits,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Director  only,  as  many  candidates  as  there  are  vacancies. 
Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  research  work  or  to  obtain 
the  University  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  may  stay  on. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. — Elementary  (one  year). — 
Industrial  electrotechnics  and  mechanics  ;  practical  work  in 
the  laboratory.  Higher. — Electrotechnics  ;  general  applied 
physics  ;  industrial  chemistry  ;  electrochemistry  ;  general 
mathematics  ;  applied  mathematics  ;  mechanics  ;  industrial 
electricity  ;  construction  of  electrical  apparatus  and  engines  ; 
electro-mechanical  measures  ;  wood  and  metal  work ;  prac- 
tice in  conducting  and  supervising  electrical  engines  at  work ; 
drawing  up  plans  and  estimates  of  electrical  fittings  and 
enterprise.  Fees. — Registration  :  30  frs.,  elementary  stage 
200  frs.  ;  higher  stage  300  frs.  per  annum  ;  special  section 
for  Ingenieur  s.  500  frs. 

Lille  *  has  organised,  as  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Faculty  of  Science,  instruction  in  electrotechnics  and  applied 
chemistry.  The  courses  extend  over  three  years,  and  are 
arranged  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  industries 
of  northern  France.  Students  who  possess  a  diploma  of  any 
kind,  and  can  show  that  they  have  already  studied  one  or 
other  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  programme,  may  be 
allowed  a  shorter  period  of  study.  An  entrance  examina- 
tion is  held  in  subjects  fixed  by  the  Faculty. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. — For  the  Ingenieur  :  General 
mathematics  ;  general  and  applied  physics  ;  electrotechnics. 
For  the  Chemical  Student :  General  and  applied  chemistry  ; 
agricultural  chemistry  ;  industrial  ferments,  &c.  Fees. — 
Practical  chemistry  :  530  frs.  per  annum.  Electrotechnics : 
First  year  290  frs.,  second  year  350  frs.,  and  third  year, 
430  frs. 

The  University  of  Lyons  t  has  established  three  Techno- 
logical High  Schools  with  full  programme  ;  one  for  physics 
applied  to  industries  ;  one  for  chemistry  applied  to  in- 
dustries ;     and   one   for   agriculture.     They   are   combined 

*  Livret  de  l'etudiant,  1905-6  (Le  Bigot  freres,  25  rue  Nicolas 
Leblanc).  University  de  Lille,  Faculte  des  Sciences  :  Institut 
electrotechnique,  Organisation  et  plan  d'etudes.  Programme  : 
del' Institut  de  Chimie  ;  Diplome  de  Chimiste  (Vinbert  et  Nony, 
63  Bd.  Saint-Germain,  Paris). 

t  Annuaire  de  l'Universite  de  Lyon,  Livret  de  l'Etudiant, 
1905-6  (A.  Rey,  4  rue  Gentil,  Lyon).  Programme  :  de  l'Ecole 
de  Chimie  industrielle,  annexee  a  la  Faculte  des  Sciences  (Vin- 
bert et  Nony,  63  Bd.  Saint-Germain,  Paris).  Programmes  de  la 
Faculte  des  Sciences  pour  les  certincats  d'etudes  superieures  et 
de  l'Enseignement  agronomique  superieur.  Ecole  francaise  de 
tannerie.  Programme  :  Conditions  d'admission  et  etudes 
(Supplement  un  Bulletin  mensuel  de  Syndicat  General  des  cuirs 
et  peaux  de  France,  10  Juin  1905,  Paris,  rue  de  Lancry,  10,  a 
Paris). 


with  the  laboratories  of  the  Faculty  of  Science.  Applied 
physics  and  chemistry  supply  more  especially  the  needs  of 
the  regional  industries,  and  these  have  already  in  many 
ways  recognised  the  services  and  the  efforts  of  the  Faculty. 
The  diploma  of  an  electrotechnical  engineer  can  be  ob- 
tained by  any  student  who  specialises  for  one  year.  Fee  for 
examination  and  diploma,   210  frs. 

The  Ecole  de  Chimie  Industrielle  bears  more  the  character 
of  an  independent  school.  Candidates  are  required  to 
pass  an  entrance  examination,  but  those  who  possess  a 
diploma  showing  that  they  have  already  been  examined  in 
one  of  the  prescribed  subjects  are  granted  the  advantage 
of  their  marks.  Students  who  do  not  undergo  the  entrance 
examination  may  attend  all  lectures  and  practical  work, 
but  they  are  only  admitted  under  special  circumstances 
to  the  examination  for  the  diploma.  No  student  can  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  year's  course  unless  he  has  satisfied  his 
teachers  and  passed  the  annual  examination.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  year  there  is  a  final  examination  in  which  the 
best  students  obtain  the  university  diploma  of  an  Ingenieur' 
Chimiste.  The  others  receive  the  Certificat  d'Etudes.  The 
ordinary  students  of  the  Faculty  may  gain  the  Licence 
Certificates  ;  others  may  obtain  admission  to  the  commercial 
school  (section  of  chemical  products). 

Chief  Subjects  of  Instruction. — A  modern  language. 
German  ;  organic  chemistry  ;  industrial  chemistry  ;  electro- 
chemistry ;  applied  physics  ;  mineralogy  ;  photography. 
Fees. — 700  frs.  per  annum.  There  are  exhibitions,  prizes, 
scholarships,  &c. 

Lyons'  is  an  important  centre  for  tanning  and  currying. 
In  1899,  the  Faculty  of  Science,  aided  by  the  General 
French  Syndicate  for  Leather  and  Skins,  founded  a  special 
School  of  Tannery  as  a  department  of  the  School  of 
Chemistry.  There  is  an  entrance  examination,  the  minimum 
age  of  admission  is  sixteen,  and  the  course  lasts  two  years. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. — General  theoretical  and 
practical  chemistry  ;  the  application  of  chemistry  to  tanning, 
natural  history  ;  the  technics  of  tanning  ;  the  analysis  of 
raw  material  and  products.     Fees. — 850  frs.  per  annum. 

Finally,  the  University  of  Lyons  opened  in  1900  an  ' 
Agricultural  Institute,  providing  at  least  two  years'  higher 
teaching.  Students  may  obtain  either  certificates  of  higher 
studies,  or  the  agricultural  diploma  of  the  university. 
For  this  it  is  necessary  to  pass  an  (eliminatory)  written  and 
a  viva  voce  examination. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. — Chemistry  ;  physics  ;  natural 
history  ;  mineralogy  ;  agricultural  economics  and  legisla- 
tion ;  physical  geography ;  practical  work  in  general  agri- 
culture ;  viticulture ;  oenology ;  horticulture  and  forestry. 
Total  Fees. — 1160  frs. 

Since  the  University  of  Lorraine  at  Nancy  started  the 
Institute  for  Applied  Chemistry,  it  has  not  ceased  to  take 
interest  in  the  development  of  local  industries.  Courses 
in  electrochemistry,  physical  chemistry,  dyeing  and  print- 
ing stuffs  have  been  added,  and  at  present  the  school  ranks 
with  the  best  of  the  type  in  the  world.  The  possession  of  a 
leaving  certificate  of  a  secondary  or  higher  primary  school 
qualifies  the  holder  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Science 
without  any  formality  other  than  the  production  of  certi- 
ficates of  birth,  of  good  health,  and  of  good  conduct.  Certi- 
ficates of  certain  foreign  and  other  schools  are  recognised, 
and  there  is  an  examination  for  those  who  have  no  certi- 
ficates. The  normal  course  of  studies  lasts  three  years,  and 
leads,  after  a  final  examination,  to  the  Faculty  diploma  of  an 
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Ingenieur-Chimiste.  There  are  constant  tests  during  the 
session,  and  a  final  examination  at  the  end  of  each  year 
which  the  student  must  pass  before  he  can  proceed  to  the 
next  year's  course.  Regular  students  are  examined  after 
the  second  year  for  the  Cerlificat  d' Etudes  Suptrieur  if  this 
has  been  chosen  in  view  of  a  State  diploma  in  natural  science. 
Thus  the  course  followed  by  the  regular  student  and  by  the 
business  man  isthe  same  for  the  first  two  years.  Special 
arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  private  research  work 
can  be  carried  on  after  the  expiration  of  the  three  years. 

Fees. — 600  frs.  per  annum,  with  annual  registration  fee 
30  frs.  ;  deposits  for  laboratory  materials,  50  frs.  The  im- 
portance of  the  breweries  at  Nancy  led  to  the  foundation  by 
the  university,  aided  by  the  State  and  the  breweries,  of  a 
School  of  Brewing  and  Malting.  Admission  to  the  three 
months'  course  is  open  to  any  one  who  has  worked  for  three 
months  in  a  brewery.  Those  who  have  been  in  practice 
for  at  least  two  years  are  granted  the  diploma  of  a  master- 
brewer.  There  is  a  second  higher  course  by  which  excep- 
tional students  may  obtain  the  diploma  of  an  Ingenieur- 
Brasseur,  and  others  the  higher  brewing  certificate.  Fees. 
— Elementary  course  200  frs.,  higher  course  400  frs.,  com- 
bined fee  for  both  courses  500  frs.,  registration  30  frs., 
deposit  for  laboratory  materials,  25  frs. 

The  Electrotechnical  Institute  and  the  recently  estab- 
lished Institute  for  Applied  Mechanics  have  each  a  three 
years'  course.  The  first  two  years  provide  general  theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction,  and  lead  up  to  the  special- 
ised teaching  of  the  third  year.  Regular  students,  who 
do  not  wish  to  specialise  to  any  great  extent,  are  thus 
enabled,  after  two  years,  to  obtain  certificates  of  higher 
studies  in  one  of  the  practical  branches  of  their  State 
diplomas.  In  this  way,  these  Institutes  fall  in  with  the 
ordinary  teaching  of  the  university,  and  students  coming 
from  other  higher  technical  schools,  either  French  or  foreign, 
may  enter  at  once  the  third  year's  course,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  their  special  subject.  In  the  ordinary  way, 
students  who  have  gone  through  the  first  and  second 
year's  courses  must  have  passed  the  examinations  held 
during  that  period  before  they  can  proceed  to  the  third 
year.  A  student  who  has  passed  through  the  electrotechnic 
year  may  enter  without  any  formality  into  the  third  year 
of  the  Mechanical  Section.  No  entrance  examination  is 
required.  Students  may  obtain  a  certificate  or  the  diploma 
of  an  Ingenieur-Electricien  or  of  an  Ingenieur-Mecanicien. 
Fees. — First  year  35  frs.  per  term,  second  year  50  frs.  per 
term,  third  year  100  frs.  per  term,  workshop,  &c,  25  frs. 
per  term,  annual  registration  fee,  30  frs. 

Another  new  organisation  at  Nancy  is  the  Agricultural 
Institute  for  General  Higher  Instruction  in  Agronomy. 
The  programme  affords  an  extremely  wide  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  courses  are  arranged  with  the  view  of  making 
students  familiar  in  the  space  of  two  years  with  science 
as  applied  to  agriculture,  and  of  affording  opportunities  for 
specialising  in  one  of  the  following  subjects  :  the  economics  of 
forestry,  physics,  practical  agriculture,  and  colonial  sciences. 
Students  may  remain  another  year  for  exhaustive  study 
of  special  subjects  ;  they  are  admitted  free  to  the  lectures  on 
forestry  at  the  National  School  des  Eaux  et  Fonts  at  Nancy, 
but  for  admission  to  the  Higher  Commercial  School  an 
entrance  fee  of  30  frs.  is  required.  Those  who  specialise 
injforestry  may  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  famous  school. 
No  entrance  examination  is  required  for  the  Agronomical 
Institute.     A  "  Diploma  of  Higher  Agricultural  Studies  " 


is  granted  by  the  university  if  satisfactory  marks  have  been 
gained  during  the  whole  course  and  at  the  final  examination. 
Regular  students  possessing  a  French  baccalaureate  and 
wishing  to  read  for  a  certificate  of  higher  studies  in 
agricultural  chemistry,  geology,  botany  and  zoology,  may 
do  so  at  the  Institute,  for  the  subjects  are  recognised  as 
university  subjects  leading  to  the  general  State  diplomas  in 
natural  science.  We  may  mention  here  the  Microbiological 
Station  and  the  Dairy  School  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Institute  of  the  University. 

Total  Fees. — 5 10  frs.  Although  not  strictly  technological, 
the  colonial  and  the  commercial  courses  are  one  of  the  im- 
portant features  originated  by  the  university.  The  in- 
struction covers  two  years  as  a  rule,  but  students  possessing 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  subjects  may  enter  for  the  diploma 
examination  after  one  year.  The  link  between  this  Institute 
and  the  Agronomical  Institute  consists  in  the  arrangement 
allowing  the  students  in  agronomy  to  specialise  in  colonial 
subjects,  and  vice  versa.  A  "diploma  in  colonial  studies  " 
is  awarded  by  the  university. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. — General :  Colonial  legisla- 
tion and  economy  ;  geography  history  ;  agronomy  ;  hygiene ; 
topography  ;  building  ;  prospecting,  &c.  Special :  Colonial 
forestry  lectures  at  the  various  Faculties  of  the  university. 
Fees. — Registration  30  frs.,  examination  30  frs.,  higher 
commercial  school  30  frs.,  the  lectures  at  the  National  School 
of  Forestry  are  free. 

The  latest  creation  of  the  university  is  a  certificate  and 
a  diploma  in  higher  commercial  studies.  The  curriculum 
extends  over  two  years,  except  in  the  cases  of  students 
who  have  some  preliminary  knowledge,  when  the  examina- 
tion may  be  taken  after  one  year.  Holders  of  leaving 
certificates  of  secondary  or  higher  primary  schools  are  ex- 
empted from  the  admission  examination.  Certificates  issued 
by  foreign  schools  of  established  reputation  are  recognised. 
The  minimum  age  of  admission  is  seventeen. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. — Group  I.  Political  economy 
and  financial  science  ;  public,  civil  and  commercial  law  and 
labour  legislation  ;  commercial  history  and  geography  ; 
technology  of  the  chief  industries.  Group  II.  Mathematics, 
applied  to  commerce  and  finance  bookkeeping,  and  practical 
office  work.     Group    III.  Modern  languages. 

The  success  of  the  young  Institutes  of  the  University  at 
Nancy  is  the  best  proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  provincial 
university  in  the  way  of  supplementing  the  ordinary  uni- 
versity teaching  of  the  traditional  type  by  the  scientific 
requirements  of  modern  fife,  and  through  combining  a  uni- 
versity with  special  schools  and  the  local  industry.  The 
English  and  American  universities  have  given  the  lead, 
or  rather  the  modern  universities  have  come  back  to  their 
earlier  evolution,  when  out  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Theology,  through  uniting  with  the  so-called  Schools  of 
Medicine  and  Law,  arose  that  institution  called  a  University. 
Nowadays,  commerce,  industry  and  agriculture  in  their 
most  important  features  are  subjects  worthy  to  be  repre- 
sented inside  the  universities  by  Faculties  or  Institutes,  for 
they  are  science. 

The  University  of  Poitiers*  has  established  instruction 
in  two  technological  subjects  :    electricity,  and  agricultural 

*  Annuaire  de  l'Universite  de  Poitiers,  1905-6  (J.  Levrier,  27 
rue  Gambetta,  Poitiers).  Academie  de  Poitiers,  Rentree  solen- 
nelle  des  Facultes,  Jeudi,  Nov.  3,  1904  (A.  Masson,  Poitiers, 
1904).  Enseignements  pratiques  de  la  Faculte  des  Sciences  de 
Poitiers  {Ibidem). 
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chemistry.  The  course  in  electrotechnics  lasts  two  years, 
and  is  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  higher  schools. 
There  is  one  weekly  lecture,  two  weekly  meetings  for 
practical  training,  and  a  "  station  "  for  the  trial  of  elec- 
trical apparatus. 

Although  agriculture  is  most  important  in  the  district 
the  course  extends  over  one  year  only ;  but  it  entails 
much  work.  The  departmental  laboratory  for  agricultural 
analysis  is  connected  with  the  University  Institute,  and 
practical  exercises  take  place  twice  a  week,  conducted  by 
a  chef  de  travaux.  The  students  are  not  only  future  agrono- 
mists, but  also  regular  students  who  wish  to  enlarge  their 
general  scientific  training,  and  future  chemists  (pharmaciens) 
who  intend  to  practise  among  agricultural  populations. 
A  brevet  for  electrotechnics  and  a  diploma  for  agricultural 
chemistry  are  granted  by  the  university. 

Fees. — 10  frs.  for  the  use  of  the  physical,  and  20  frs.  for 
the  use  of  the  chemical  laboratories,  registration  30  frs. 

The  university  of  Britanny  at  Rennes  *  has  also  estab- 
lished technological  teaching,  not  only  for  the  ordinary 
students  of  natural  science,  but  also  for  young  men  who, 
not  possessing  the  leaving  certificate  of  a  secondary  school, 
are  seeking  for  higher  instruction  in  applied  physics  and 
chemistry  and  in  agricultural  zoology  and  botany.  The 
studies  last  at  least  two  years. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. — For  the  Chemistry  Diploma  : 
General  industrial  and  agricultural  chemistry,  or  applied 
physics.  For  the  Agricultural  Diploma  :  Chemistry  ;  agri- 
cultural botany  and  zoology. 

Total  Fees. — Chemistry  diploma  .420  frs.,  agricultural 
diploma  420  frs. 

In  Toulouse, t  too,  the  resources  of  the  district  have 
sufficed  for  the  present.  There  are  at  the  Faculty  of  Science 
special  chairs  for  industrial  and  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  for  agricultural  botany.  The  teaching  in  electro- 
technics founded  by  the  university  is  given  by  the  ordinary 
professor  of  physics,  that  of  practical  zoology  by  the  ordinary 
professor  of  zoology  ;  the  latter  is  also  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Pisciculture  of  the  University.  No  fees  are 
to  be  paid  and  no  special  regulations  are  laid  down  for 
admission  to  the  lectures  and  exercises.  Certificates  are 
awarded  after  two  years'  attendance  for  applied  physics, 
applied  chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  general  biology 
and  applied  zoology. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  gathered  how  rapidly  the 
French  universities  have  taken  up  the  new  line  of  university 
teaching  which  the  modern  English  Universities  have 
followed,  with  remarkable  success,  from  their  beginnings. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ministries  which  in  France  have 
founded  and  maintained  higher  special  schools  (colonies, 
agriculture,  public  works,  commerce  and  industries)  will 
not  hamper  the  universities  or  curtail  their  newly  acquired 
liberty. 

*  University  de  Rennes.  Faculte  des  Sciences  :  Programme 
des  sciences  pures  et  appliquees  (Impr.  F.  Simon,  Rennes,  1905). 

f  Universite  de  Toulouse— Annuaire  pour  l'annee  1905-6 
(Impr.  Libr.  Ed.  Privat,  14  rue  des  Arts,  Toulouse). 

Lady  Warwick  has  republished  her  views  on  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  moral  she 
draws  is  that  there  is  a  very  grave  danger  to  our  nation 
in  having  its  young  people  inadequately  fed,  as  happens,  un- 
fortunately, only  too  often  in  the  families  of  the  struggling 
poor.  Let  us  hope  that  the  appeal  will  reach  the  ears  of 
our  legislators. 


Minor  Notices 

Athenceum  Press  Series.  Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Joseph  Addison.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Barrett  Wendell,  and  Chester  Noyes 
Greenough.     lxi  -f   346  pages.     (Ginn  and  Co.) 

Considering  that  this  is  merely  a  selection  from  Addison 
"  for  Schools  and  Colleges,"  the  treatment  is  exceedingly 
elaborate — possibly  too  elaborate.  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell's  studies  in  English  literature,  especially  English 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  will  have  rendered  his 
name  familiar  to  English  readprs.  As  might  be  expected 
then  from  the  names  of  the  distinguished  Haward  Pro- 
fessors on  the  title  page,  they  have  brought  to  their  task 
quite  a  wealth  of  study  and  information  as  to  their  author. 
The  bibliography — that  exceedingly  useful  feature  of  so 
many  of  these  newly-edited  American  school-works — is 
remarkably  thorough,  no  work  of  any  importance  bearing 
on  the  life  and  times  of  Addison  having  been  omitted.  The 
notes  reveal  an  intimate  and,  at  times,  curious,  knowledge 
of  the  Club  and  Coffee-house  society  of  Queen  Anne's 
day. 

The  necessity  for  excision  in  an  edition  of  the  "  Spectator  " 
papers  intended  for  use  in  schools,  is  obvious  :  it  is,  however, 
less  obvious  why  a  school  edition  should  have  been  furnished 
with  such  a  full  and  elaborate  introduction.  However, 
it  would  be  ungrateful  to  quarrel  with  a  book  excellent 
alike  in  its  format,  in  its  type,  and  in  its  editing.  One  only 
wishes  piously  that  the  ordinary  English  school  could 
afford  either  the  time  or  the  money  to  work  with  some  of 
these  excellent  and  elaborate  American  school-books. 

An  Introduction  to  Elementary  Statics  (treated  graphically). 
By  R.  Nettell,  M.A.,  Naval  College,  Osborne.  (Edward 
Arnold.     2S.) 

A  useful  book  for  younger  students.  The  earlier  examples 
are  on  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces,  and  are  intended  to  lead 
up  to  the  Triangle  of  Forces.  There  are  two  sets  of  examples, 
some  with  diagrams  partly  drawn,  to  be  finished  in  the 
book.  The  rest  give  measurements  to  be  set  out  on  paper 
by  means  of  protractor  and  ruler.  Some  good  advice  is 
given  as  to  the  choice  and  use  of  instruments. 

Graphic  Statics.  By  T.  Alexander,  C.E.,  M.I.C.E.,  and  A. 
W.  Thomson,  D.Sc,  C.E.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     2s.) 

This  is  a  more  advanced  book,  and  leads  the  student  on 
to  some  of  the  more  complicated  problems  of  building 
structure,  such  as  staircases,  bending  moments  of  girders, 
pressures  on  retaining-walls,  &c.  The  figures  are  reduced, 
but  may  be  drawn  on  an  enlarged  scale  from  measurements 
given. 

What  do  we  know  concerning  Electricity  ?  By  Antonia 
Zimmern,  B.Sc.     (Methuen  and  Co.      is.  6d.  net.) 

Science  changes.  We  used  to  be  told  that  while  Theology 
was  uncertain,  we  knew  the  facts  of  Science.  But  even 
before  the  recent  developments,  teachers  had  to  meet 
such  simple  questions  as  "  Why  does  hydrogen  burn  ?  '  with 
"  I  do  not  know."  The  old  answer  was  that  "  It  has  an 
affinity  for   oxygen,"   and    the  word   "affinity'   was   like 
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''that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia."  What  can  most  easily 
be  said  of  Miss  Zimmern's  book  is  that  it  is  learned,  that  the 
authoress  has  made  such  a  selection  in  her  account  of  phe- 
nomena that,  while  referring  readers  to  other  books  for 
calculations,  she  conveys  an  idea  of  the  mj^steries  suggested 
by  the  facts.  She  shows  how  each  year  has  increased  the 
number  of  mysteries,  and  justifies  Lord  Kelvin's  statement 
that  he  now  knows  less  about  electricity  than  when  he  began 
to  study  it. 

First  Studies  of  Plant  Life.  By  George  Francis  Atkinson, 
Cornell  University.  Edited  for  English  schools  by  Miss 
E.  M.  Wood,  Teacher  of  Botany  and  Nature  Study  to 
the  Wallasey  Technical  Classes,  Cheshire.  (Ginn  and 
Co.     25.  6d.) 

Another  of  the  anti  Gradgrind  books  from  America.  We 
used  to  learn  Botany  when  we  wanted  it  for  an  examination. 
Some  of  us  started  Botany  because  we  loved  plants  and 
flowers.  Now  love  of  flowers  is  encouraged  because  the 
flowers  and  plants  are  living  things,  which  children  love  by 
nature,  and  are  placed  here  by  the  Creator  who  made  us 
all. 

It  is  hard  in  a  short  notice  to  indicate  the  excellence  of  a 
book.  There  is  space  here  only  to  say  that  a  child  may  use 
this  one  as  a  guide.  He  will  dig  up  his  bean  or  acorn  as  of 
aforetime,  to  see  if  it  is  growing.  He  will  find  new  things 
to  try — say,  leaving  an  extra  seed  or  so  to  grow  by  itself. 
If  he  is  luck)'  enough  to  have  more  than  the  usual  square 
yard  that  his  elders  had.  well  and  good  I  If  not,  he  can  use 
the  school  garden,  or  the  family  garden,  and  can  look  about 
him  in  the  fields,  hedges,  and  by-ways. 

The  Romance  Readers,  No.  5.  Tales  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
C.  L.  Thomson.     (Horace  Marshall  and  Son.     is.) 

Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  and  Miss  Thomson's  work  needs 
no  commendation.  She  is  equally  happy  with  a  life  of  the 
novelist  Richardson  and  with  a  book  for  children.  In 
either  case  her  English  is  pure  and  easilv  written.  She 
shows  great  taste  and  originality  in  choosing  the  subjects 
she  takes  for  this  book.  They  are  not  hackneyed,  and 
appeal  to  the  imagination.  The  present  book  was  sub- 
mitted for  judgment  to  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age.  She 
did  not  speak  for  an  hour.  She  then  told  us  that  she  had 
read  sixty-six  pages,  and  told  us  old-world  stories  about 
Havelock  the  Dane,  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  other  ancient 
heroes  of  our  history — or  fable. 

Exception  must  be  taken  to  the  story  of  Lear  as  it  is 
told  here.  The  old  king  wins  back  his  kingdom  and  on  his 
death  leaves  it  to  Cordelia.  My  child-friend's  heart  will 
swell  with  a  deeper  grief  when  she  meets,  as  she  soon  must, 
what  she  will  call  "the  truth"  in  Shakespeare's  great 
tragedy. 

As  for  the  "  get-up  "  of  the  book,  the  print  is  such  as  will 
save  eyes  that  are  to  be  used  in  middle  age,  the  illustrations 
are  good,  and  the  frontispiece  admirable. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner's  Note-Book.  By  Captain 
C.  H.  Buck.     (E.  Stanford.     6s.  net.) 

Englishmen  who  are  going  out  to  India  are  often  lament- 
ably ignorant  of  the  life  which  is  in  store  for  them  when 
they  get  there  ;  even  before  they  start  they  meet  their 
first  difficulty  when  they  confront  the  problem  of  a  suitable 


outfit.  This  little  manual  from  the  pen  of  Captain  C.  H. 
Buck,  of  the  Punjab  Commission,  ought  to  set  all  doubts 
on  these  points  at  rest,  for  the  reader  will  find  in  it  a  per- 
fect mine  of  useful  information  on  the  life,  habits  and 
characteristics  of  Northern  India.  From  his  own  experience 
the  author  has  seen  how  much  a  beginner  stands  in  need  of 
help  and  how  little  of  it  he  can  get  from  trustworthy 
people.  This  note-book  is  the  result ;  and  an  excellent 
result  it  is.  "  Tips  "  of  all  kinds  abound,  from  excerpts  of 
official  documents  to  personal  advice  from  the  author  ; 
chapters  are  devoted  to  court  procedure  and  inspections 
of  various  types,  and  a  useful  description  of  the  arbori- 
culture of  India  is  also  included  ;  while  miscellaneous 
information  and  a  glossary  of  native  words  completes 
the  volume.  In  short,  it  is  a  book  that  may  be  confidently 
recommended  to  those  whose  duties  take  them  out  to  the 
East,  as  it  warns  the  novices  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  they 
are  likely  to  fall,  and  the  way  to  avoid  them. 

A  First  History  of  England,  Part  VI.,  1689-1820.  By  C.  L. 
Thomson.     (Horace  Marshall  and  Son.     2s.  6d.) 

Miss  C.  L.  Thomson  has  already  an  established  reputation 
as  the  writer  of  excellent  school  books  for  young  people  ; 
she  has  been  for  years  a  practical  teacher  and  knows  exactly 
what  is  suitable  to  the  young  and  growing  mind.  The 
present  volume,  though  clearly  intended  for  older  pupils 
than  those  for  whom  the  earlier  parts  were  written,  is 
admirably  arranged,  and  the  writer  deals  with  a  difficult 
and  complicated  period  of  English  history  with  skill  and 
clearness.  The  book  is  most  pleasantly  written,  and  is 
likely  to  be  read  with  pleasure  by  intelligent  girls  and  boys 
over  fourteen  years  of  age  :  the  chapter  on  the  French 
Revolution  calls  for  special  commendation  and  would 
arouse  in  the  pupils  a  desire  to  continue  their  studies  in 
this  absorbing  drama. 

Miss  Thomson  has  been  able  to  combine  with  great 
judiciousness  the  careful  record  of  necessary  facts  with  a 
picturesque  style  of  writing,  and  the  result  is  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  text-book  for  the  middle  forms  in  schools. 
The  illustrations,  of  a  most  varied  nature,  add  to  the  value 
of  the  volume. 

Illustrative  History.  Stuart  Period.  By  J.  W.  B.  Adams, 
M.A.     (Horace  Marshall  and  Son.     2s.  6d.) 

The  idea  of  this  volume  is  excellent,  and  is  thoroughly 
well  carried  out.  The  author  has  brought  within  reach  of 
the  young  scholar  contemporary  authorities  for  the  Stuart 
period,  as  well  as  extracts  from  some  of  the  great  modern 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  this  epoch.  Here  we  have 
Milton's  sonnet  on  Cromwell  Marvell's  beautiful  lines  on 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Carlyle's  vivid  description  of 
the  Battle  of  Worcester,  the  character  of  Charles  I.  as  seen 
by  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson  and  Lord  Macaulay,  and  illus- 
trative extracts  from  Swift,  Pepys,  Burnet,  Clarendon,  &c, 
which  are  difficult  to  get  in  a  handy  form  and  quite  outside 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  pupil.  Such  a  book  will  prove 
an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  senior 
classes,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  scholars  over 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  as  an  accompaniment  to 
their  ordinary  text-book. 

As  usual  in  all  the  books  issued  by  Messrs.  Horace 
Marshall  and  Son,  the  illustrations  and  print  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired. 
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Books  Received 

The  White  Company.  By  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  viii  + 
192  pages.  Adapted  for  school  use.  With  Illustrations. 
Longmans,     is.  6d. 

Oxford  Higher  French  Series. 

Memoires   de  Madame   Campari,    1785-1792.      Edited 

by  H.  C.  Bradby,  B.A.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Flaubert's     Salammbd.       Edited     by     E.     Lauvriere, 

D.  es  L.     35.  6d.  net. 
Victor  Hugo's  Notre-Dame  de  Paris.     Edited  by  Leon 
Dclbos,  M.A.     35.  6d.  net. 

Three  Rascals.  By  R.  Jacberns.  viii  +  208  pages. 
With  illustrations  by  E.  and  A.  Tomlinson.  Macmillan's 
Prize  Library.     2s.  6d. 

Insect  Life.  By  J.  H.  Fabre.  Translated  from  the 
French.  With  a  Preface  by  D.  Sharp,  F.R.S.,  and  Edited  by 
F.  Merrifield.  xii  +  320  pages.  Illustrations.  Mac- 
millan's  Prize  Library.     25.   6d. 

Tales  of  the  Spanish  Main.  By  Mowbray  Morris,  xx  + 
356  pages.  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Macmillan's  Prize 
Library.     25.  6d. 

God  Save  King  Alfred.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Gilliat,  M.A. 
xii  +  422  pages.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  Borglum.  Mac- 
millan's Prize  Library.     2s.  6d. 

Religion  in  the  Schools.  By  H.  Hensley  Henson,  B.D. 
xx  +   140  pages.     Macmillan.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  G.  H.  Clarke, 
M.A.,  and  C.  J.  Murray,  B.A.  viii  +  404  pages.  Cambridge 
University  Press.     6s.  net. 

Gateways  to  History.  Book  I.,  Heroes  of  the  Homeland, 
lod.  II.,  Heroes  of  Many  Lands,  is.  III.,  Men  of 
England,  is.  3d.  Ilia.,  Men  of  Britain,  is.  6d.  IV., 
Wardens  of  Empire,  is.  6d.  V.,  Britain  as  a  Part  of 
Europe,  is.  6d.  Va.,  The  Pageant  of  the  Empires,  is.  6d. 
Edward  Arnold. 

A  First  German  Reader.  Edited  by  D.  L.  Savory,  B.A. 
viii   +    108  pages.     Edward  Arnold,     is.  6d. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  xx  +  432 
pages.  Illustrations.  Popular  Edition  (4th).  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Ideal  Junior  Poetry  Book.  With  Notes.  62  pages. 
Relfe  Bros.     6d. 

Merimee's  Tamango  Jose  Maria  le  Brigand.  Edited  by 
A.  Barrere.     vi   +    102  pages.     Whittaker.     is.  6d. 

Junior  Experimental  Science.  By  W.  M.  Hooton,  M.A. 
viii  +  260  pages.     Diagram.     W.  B.  Clive.     2s.  6d. 

A  Century  of  Continental  History.  1780-1880.  With  a 
supplement  descriptive  of  events  up  to  1900.  By  J.  H. 
Rose,  Litt.D.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Edward  Stanford. 

Blackie's  Latin  Texts.     6d.  net.  each  book. 

Virgil's    Aeneid.     Books    V.,    VII.,    VIII.,    and    IX. 
Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A. 

Blackie's  English  School  Texts.     6d.  each. 
Izaak  Walton's  The  Complete  Angler. 
Holinshed's  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Captain  Cook's  Second  Voyage. 

Systematic  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  R.  M.  Caven,  D.Sc. 
and  G.  D.  Lander,  D.  Sc.  xx  +  374  pages.   Blackie.   6s.  net. 

Le  Livre  des  Jeux.  Twelve  French  games  for  Children. 
By  A.  C.  W.  Tillyard.     64  pages.     Blackie.      is. 

The  Latin  Hexameter.  By  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  vi  + 
48  pages.     Blackie.     2s. 


London,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  By  Ben  Jonson. 
256  pages.     With  Illustrations  and  Map.     Blackie.      is.6d. 

Our  English  Towns  and  Villages.  By  H.  R.  Wilton 
Hall.      198   pages.     Illustrations.     Blackie.     is.  6d. 

Blackie's  Model  Readers.  Book  IV.  240  pages.  Coloured 
and  other  Illustrations,      is.  \d. 

A  Brief  Survey  of  European  History.  From  Charles  the 
Great  to  the  Present  Day.  By  A.  Hassall,  M.A.  Blackie. 
4s.  6d. 

Histoire  d' Aladdin.  Edited  by  L.  A.  Barbe.  iv  + 
158    pages.     Illustrations.     Blackie.      is.    6d. 

Our  Children's  Song  Book.  Words  by  A.  P.  Graves. 
Music  by  F.  Volbach.  Schott  and  Co.  Books  I.  and  II. 
is.  net  each. 

Fifty  Steps  in  Sight- Singing.  By  A.  Somervell,  Mus. 
Doc.     60  pages.     Curwen.     2s. 

English  Folk-Songs  for  Schools.  Collected  and  arranged 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  C.  J.  Sharp,  B.A.  iv  +  108 
pages.     Curwen.     2s.  6d.     Words  only  3d. 

A  School  History  of  Somerset.  By  W.  Raymond,  xii  -f 
220   pages.     70   Illustrations.     Methuen.     is.   6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by 
A.  F.  Watt,  M.A.     88  pages.     Clive.     is.  6d. 

The  Geography  of  America.  By  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 
vi  +  130  pages.  Coloured  and  other  Maps.  Philip. 
is.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  Education.  By  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D. 
&c.  Edited  by  Louise  Creighton.  Cheap  Edition,  abridged. 
With  an  Introduction  by  E.  A.  Knox,  D.D.  Longmans. 
6d.  net. 

Dictionary  of  Quotations  (German).  By  Lilian  Dalbiac. 
486  pages.     Sonnenschein.     ys.   6d. 

A  Manual  of  Geometry.  By  W.  D.  Eggar,  M.A.  xxiv  + 
326  pages.     Diagrams.     Macmillan.     3s.  6d. 

Cromwell.  The  Campaigns  of  Edge  Hill,  Marston  Moor, 
Naseby,  and  of  1648  in  the  North  of  England.  By  Captain 
P.  A.  Charrier.     With  24  Plans.     Relfe  Bros.     6s.  net. 

A  History  of  English  Prosody.  By  G.  Saintsbury,  M.A., 
&c.  Vol  I.  From  the  Origins  to  Spenser,  xviii  +  428 
pages.     Macmillan.     10s.   net. 

A  Handbook  of  British  Inland  Birds.  By  A.  Collett. 
With  Coloured  and  Outline  Plates  by  E.  Parker,  xx  + 
290  pages.     Macmillan.     6s. 

Greek  Reader.  Vol  II.  Selected  and  Adapted  by  E.  C. 
Marchant.     vi    +    96  pages.     Clarendon  Press.     2s. 

Physical  Exercises.  By  H.  Rippon-Seymour.  128  pages. 
Many  Illustrations.     Nelson,      is.   6d. 

Homer's  Tale  of  Odysseus.  Adapted  as  a  Literary  Reader 
for  Schools.  By  H.  E.  Haig  Brown,  M.A.  80  pages. 
Illustrations.     Nelson's  Supplementary  Readers,  No.  xvii. 

3d- 

The  Wild  Life  of  a  Field.  88  pages.  Illustrations. 
Nelson's  Junior  Supplementary  Readers.     6d. 

School  Gardening  for  Little  Children.  By  Lucy  R.  Latter. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  P.  Geddes.  xxiv  +  168 
pages.     Illustrat'ons.     Sonnenschein.     2s.  6d.     net. 

The  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Books  I.  to  VI.  Translated  by 
A.  V.  Symonds,  B.A.  xiv  +  296  pages.  (New  Classical 
Library.)  Sonnenschein.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  Leather, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

A  Pocket-Book  of  British  Birds.  By  E.  F.  M.  Elms. 
viii   +    150  pages.     West,  Newman  and  Co.     2s.  6d. 

A  Study  of  the  Sky.  By  H.  A.  Howe.  340  pages.  Illus- 
trations.    Macmillan's  Prize  Library.     2s.  6d. 
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SECONDHAND    BOOKS  AT    HALF    PRICES! 

NEW  BOOKS  AT  25  PER  CENT.   DISCOUNT  ! 

Books  for  ALL  Examinations  (Elementary  and  Advanced)  supplied. 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL.  LISTS  FREE.  STATE  WANTS. 

BOOKS  BOUGHT,  good  prices  given. T"  .:       .     .    '.SUSS 

iLW.  S.  FOYLE,  CECIL  COURT,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 

(  Two  minutes   Trafalgar  Square. 

TME     RUGBY-    PRESS 

Undertakes  every  description  of  Letterpress  Printing, 
and  makes  a  Speciality  of 

PRINTING      FOR      SCHOOL  S 

Prospectuses  (with  or  without  Illustrations), 
Reports,  Exam.  Papers,  Testimonials,  &c.  4c, 
most  carefully  printed,  and  strictest  confidence  observed. 
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THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 


"NJEW  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (DUAL),  CASTLEFORD, 
i>l  YORKSHIRE— APPOINTMENT  OF  HEAD  MASTER. 
The  Governors  of  the  above  school  intend  to  proceed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  HEAD  MASTER,  to  begin  work  in  September  next. 
Candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  2S  and  40,  and  be  graduates 
of  a  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  British  possession. 
Salary  £250  per  annum  fixed,  with  a  capitation  fee  of  £1  per  pupil ; 
minimum  salary  /400.  Applications,  accompanied  by  not  more 
than  three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  made  by  June  30,  to  ALFRED 
WILSON,  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 


DATCHELOR  TRAINING  COLLEGE 

FOR  TEACHERS, 
Camberwell  Grove,  S.E. 

Principal — Miss  RiGG. 

Mistress  of  Method — Miss  Carpenter. 

Other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Provides   a   practical   course   of  professional   training   for    Teachers    in 
Secondary  Schools,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  class  teaching  in  the 

DATCHELOR  (430  pupils)  and  other  schools. 
STUDENTS    PREPARED    FOR   THE   CAMBRIDGE'  TEACHERS 

CERTIFICATE  AND  LONDON  TEACHIN   ,  DI    LOMA. 
FREESTUDENTSHIPawarded annually  to  a  University  Graduate.  Alse 
A  KINDERGARTEN  DIVISION  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 

National  Froebel  Union.    Also 

A  PREPARATORY  DIVISION  preparing  for  Lond.  B.A.  or  Cambridge 

Higher  Local  Honours. 

Fees  :  ^15  to  £20  a  year  for  non-residents. 

A  comfortable  HALL  of  RESIDENCE.     Terms  moderate.     Also 

SPECIAL    COURSES    OF    TRAINING    for  Teachers  of  Piano  and 

Class  Singing. 

The  LING  ASSOCIATION 

(Of  Trained  Teachers  of  Swedish  Gymnastics). 

President— Miss  Alstrom,  M.B.,  B.S.,  (Graduate  of  Central  Institute, 

Stockholm),  34  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 

Vice-President — Miss  M.  Stansfeld,  37  Lansdowne  Road,  Bedford. 

Treasurer — Miss  E.  Baker,  30  Plympton  Road,  Brondesbury,  N.W. 

Editor — Miss  R.  V.  Davies,  19  Briston  Grove,  Crouch  End,  N. 

Secretary — Miss  Hankinson,  19  Briston  Grove,  Crouch  End,  N. 

Examinations  held  for  Swedish  Gymnastic  Teachers'  Diploma,  and 
for  Swedish  Drill  Certificate  for  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  and 
Kindergartens.  Principals  of  Schools  and  Colleges  supplied  with 
Certificated  Teachers. 

For  Terms  of  Membership.  Conditions  of  Examination,  Entrance 
Forms,  Syllabus,  &c,  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


Murray's  Small  Classical  Atlas  for  Schools 

Edited  by  G.  B.  GRUNDY,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Consisting  of  14  Sheets  (containing  38  Maps  and  Plans)  with  «t  Complete  Index  of  19  Pages 

Folio  (141  X  9$  inches).     6s. 

The  Maps  in  this  Atlas  incorporate  the  results  of  recent  scholarship,  and  have  been  most  carefully  prepared  so  as  to 
accentuate  all  the  chief  names  and  natural  features  of  the  countries,  and  by  eliminating  those  of  minor  importance  to 
avoid  overcrowding.  The  use  of  colour  contours,  whilst  displaying  the  configuration  of  the  countries  at  a  glance, 
enhances  the  effect  of  simplicity,  which  cannot  be  achieved  in  maps  whet  e  the  old-fashioned  method  of  hachured  mountains 
obscured  the  names.     A  complete  index  adds  to  the  utility  of  the  volume,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  published  (6s). 

brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  Classical   Students. 

SOME  SCHOOLS  WHICH  USE  THE  ATLAS.  SOME  HEADMASTERS'  OPINIONS. 


Bedford  Grammar  School 
Brighton  College 
Bromsgrove  School 
Christ  College,  Brecon 
Denstone  College 
Dover  College 
Eton  College 
Felsted  School 
Gresham's  School,  Holt 
Haileybury  College 
Highgate  School,  N. 
King's  College  School, 

Wimbledon 
King's  School,  Canterbury 
King's  School,  Ely 
Liverpool  College 
Loretto  Sch.,  Musselburgh 
Malvern  College 
ManchesterGrammar  Seh. 


Merchant  Taylor's  School, 

Great  Crosby 
Merchant  Taylor's  School, 

London 
Mill  Hill  School,  N.W. 
Oundle  School 
Rossall  School,  Fleetwood 
Royal  Hoiloway  College 
Rugby  School 
St.  Olave's  Grammar  Sehl. 
St.  Peter's  School,  York 
Sherborne  School 
Swansea  High  School 
Tonbridge  School 
University  College  School 
Uppingham  School 
Victoria  College,  Jersey 
Westminster  School 
Winchester  College 

Prospectus  post 


"A  nicer  Atlas  I  have  never  seen." 

"  The  Classical  Atlas  .  .  .  is  an  admirable  one  :  it  is  clear,  well- 
printed,  and  has  an  excellent  index  arranged  on  the  best  principles." 

"  It  comes  nearer  to  my  ideal  than  anything  I  have  seen,  the 
coloured  contours  instead  of  the  terrible  hachured  staff  usually  put 
in,  being  excellent." 

"It  is  quite  the  best  one  for  ordinary  purposes  that  I  have  ever 
seen. " 

"  Your  new  Classical  Atlas  was  introduced  into  the  school  the 
day  after  you  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  it.     It  was  much  needed. " 

"The  maps  are  admirably  clear,  and  the  detailed  plans  of  sites 
and  battlefields  make  it  more  useful  for  Classical  History  than  any 
other  School  Atlas  that  I  know." 

"  Is  exactly  what  has  been  wanted  for  some  time,  the  cheapness 
of  the  book  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  every  boy." 

free  on  application. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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